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1957 


MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., in room F-39, the Capitol, 
Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Hill, Robertson, Stennis, 
Young, Dworshak, and Dirksen. 

Also present: Senators Ellender and Johnston. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL BupeGer STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russet. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture which is today opening hearings on the appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1957. The Secretary of Agriculture has some en- 
gagements of long standing which prevent his being here today, but 
he will appear later. We will open the hearings this morning with 
a general statement to be made by Mr. Joseph Wheeler, the Budget 
Officer of the Department, and then Mr. Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, will make a statement on the general agri- 
cultural situation. 

You may proceed. 


1957 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuertrr. Mr. Chairman, we are very happy to be with you 
today at the start of our hearings on the 1957 agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. Since we do not have a House bill, I do not have in mind 
any extended budgetary statement. After the House bill is available, 
we will, of course, submit additional statistics and comments on the 
House action. 

At this time I suggest that we insert in the testimony the subcom- 
mittee print table that has been prepared, which shows the budget 
estimates for 1957 for each of the appropriations in the Department 
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compared with the funds available for the current fiscal year, and a 
comparison of those two figures. 

The figures in the budget estimate column for 1957 are those sub- 
mitted by the President in his budget, including the budget amend- 
ment contained in House Document 326 for additional research and 
extension. Those figures have been included both in the justification 
books and in the table before you so that we can discuss the items 
all at once. 

The 1956 column is up to date as far as can be at this moment, and 
includes supplementals that have been appropriated for 1956 plus 
the budget amount for supplementals that are now pending in the 
second supplemental appropriation bill. When final action is taken 
on that bill, we can, of course, adjust those figures accordingly. 

It would be my suggestion that this be put into the record, and 
that adjustments could be made before it is printed, if needed, based 
on further developments. 

Senator Russeii. That will be done. 

Mr. Wueetrr. Unless there are general questions, Mr. Chairman, it 
is my thought that you would like to go right into the individual items. 
If there are general budgetary questions, I would be glad to try to 
answer them. 

The book of tables which is in front of you have been inserted in 
the House hearings. I believe the table that has been prepared specifi- 
cally for this subcommittee would perhaps be more useful for insertion 
in the record at this time since it does provide some up-dating of 
figures. 

Senator Russet. The matter referred to will be printed in the rec- 
ord and the adjustments will be made as action is taken in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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PROPOSED LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


Senator Russgetz. Mr. Wheeler, I notice that apparently the total 
loan authorizations for fiscal 1957 have been reduced some $48,700,000. 
Where is the bulk of that reduction ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to explain that to you. 
That is an apparent rather than a real reduction, and it arises from 
the situation that occurs frequently, namely a carryover of unused 
funds in the programs of the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The loan requirements for rural electrification for both 1956 and 1957 
are estimated at $185 million. Due to the carryover of prior-year 
funds caused principally by the use of contingency authorizations, 
before the formula for distribution of loan funds by States was 
changed, that the carryover is such that a $185 million loan program 
for electrification can be accomplished with new loan authorizations 
of only $145,300,000. That results in a decrease in the new loan 
authorization requested. 

The carryover of prior-year funds also accounts for the apparent 
decrease in the rural telephone program. There the level of loans 
projected and made possible by carryover funds is $80 million in both 
years. So the actual program contemplated is the same for 1957 as 
1956, even though there is a reduction in new loan authorization 
requested. 

Senator Russetx. That does not include your carryover in the fig- 
ures for the loan authorization ? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir, only by footnote. In this table we are using 
the figures that need to be acted upon in the bill itself. 

I might add that in the case of the electrification program, a reserve 
authorization of $25 million is also proposed in case the $185 million 
turns out to be inadequate to meet the need for loans. 


RURAL TELEPHONE CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator Youne. How much do you have in carryover funds for 
the rural telephone program ? 

Mr. Wueeter. For telephones? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. The amount carried into 1956 was $33,556,176. The 
amount expected to be carried into 1957 is $29,556,176. That amount, 
together with estimated rescissions of $1 million, and together with 
new funds requested, will provide total loan funds of $80 million. 
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Senator Young. Is that what you have for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. WHEELER. I[ am sorry; that was the 1957 figure. 

Senator Youne. I mean for 1956. 

Mr. Wueeer. For 1956, we have total available including carry- 
over of more than $109 million, of which we expect to make Yoans of 
$80 million. So the loan program level is expected to be the same in 
both years. The reason there was $109 million available in 1956 is 
that there was, in turn, a carryover of more than $33 million from 
1955, which, together with the new loan authorization of $75 million 
made the total availability that I mentioned of $109 million. 

Senator Youne. Is not the rural telephone program making better 
progress now than it was before ¢ 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; it is going along well, and that is shown by a 
comparison of this year’s estimated loans with last year. Last year 
we actually loaned $52,744,000. This year we expect to loan $80 
million. 

Senator Younc. Based on the amount of money you are asking for 
loan authorization for next year, the loan program would be limited 
to about the extent of this year, would it not ? 

Mr. WuHeEEtER. Yes; it would. We do not believe that will be a 
limiting factor. We believe that the $80 million level is about all 
that can be maintained. The problem of reviewing these loans, de- 
termining their feasibility, is very complicated. REA has had to 
take rather extreme measures to get sufficient, qualified telephone 
technicians. 

We believe the staff can be built up to take care of an $80 million 
loan program and that that is about the feasible level for the next 
year. 

Senator Russeiu. Are there any other questions of Mr. Wheeler? 

If not, Secretary Peterson, you may proceed. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 


AGRICULTURE; DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL. 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY PROGRAMS; DR. G. W. 
IRVING, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR RESEARCH; DR. E. ¢. 
ELTING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR EXPERIMENT STATIONS; 
DR. A. H. MOSEMAN, DIRECTOR, CROPS RESEARCH; DR. S$. E. JOHN- 
SON, DIRECTOR, FARM AND LAND MANAGEMENT RESEARCH; 
DR. CECIL WADLEIGH, CHIEF, SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH BRANCH; DR. B. T. SIMMS, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK 
RESEARCH; DR. H. K. STIEBELING, DIRECTOR, HOME ECONOMICS 
RESEARCH; DR. G. E. HILBERT, DIRECTOR, UTILIZATION RE- 
SEARCH; DR. W. L. POPHAM, DIRECTOR, CROPS REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS; DR. C. D. VAN HOUWELING, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK 
REGULATORY PROGRAMS; DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, DIRECTOR, 
STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS DIVISION ; F. H. SPENCER, ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT; MARK M. KIRKHAM, 
CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH; JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses 


Plant and 
animal dis- | Meat in- 
Research | ®nimaldis- | Meat 
ee easeand | spection 
pest control | 


Total 


Appropriation Act, 1956 .| $37, 950, 000 $18, 658,700 | $14,325,000 | $70, 933, 700 
Proposed supplemental, 1956 for p ay act costs 2, 267, 530 1, 027, 780 1, 048, 690 4, 344, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to | 

“Salaries and expe nses, Office of the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture”’ for personnel investiga- 

tions... ae ee ae —12, 375 —5, 780 —4, 690 —22, 845 





Base for 1957 = sctpia Scent 40, 205, 155 | 19,680,700 | 15, 369, 000 75, 254, 855 
Budget estim: “3 SRST ae 49, 972,000 | 21,200,000 | 15,745,000 | 86, 917, 000 





PING wooo oon nc cca ccoccukencuckodes cece. Oe) See +376,000 | +11, 662, 145 


Summary of increases, 1957 


Research : 


To expand field crops research +$1, 531, 000 

For improvement of practices for establish- 
ment, maintenance, and efficient production 
of pastures and rangeland 

For reducing cotton production costs and de- 
veloping and improving cotton quality for 
POITRTNNY ME., MO oo sinc iscasinheicnsinihiaamceneidarebdi 

For development of varieties of tobacco with 
multiple disease resistance and high qual- 
ity to decrease heavy losses__........-.-- 

For lowering farm costs by developing more 
efficient weed control measures_____.---~_-_ 

For development of profitable new field 
sid care teatadacantaidcics+ wien, anne +150, 
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Summary of increases, 1957—Continued 


Research—Continued 
To strengthen horticultural crops research_____-__--__ eee + $1, 009, 000 
For introduction and development of new 
crops + $400, 000 
For development of measures to control 
nematodes and soil-borne diseases +106, 000 
For continuation of research on cantaloup 
disease and insect problems in the South- 
+53, 000 
For establishment of a national seed storage 
laboratory for the preservation of valu- 
able seed stocks +450, 000 
To strengthen entomology research 
For studies on control of insects affecting 
livestock and insects reducing forage and 
range production Dee ec cumin ss __... +$203, 000 
To develop improved methods for the control 
OE Ce cerca ec eee edie +75, 000 
For studies on insecticidal residues and the 
development of recommendations for the 
safe use of new insecticides on food and 
S600, CReae oes secs +126, 000 
To intensify soil and water conservation research 
For studies to assist in farm adjustment and 
soil and water conservation by develop- 
ment of lower cost practices in soil and 
water management + $950, 000 
To intensify work on water conservation 
and wind erosion control for relief of 
emergency conditions in the Great Plains 
wheat areas- 

To reduce livestock production costs by mechanizing live- 
stock operations and the production of livestock feed, in- 
cluding research on the expanded use of electric power on 
farms 

To expand economic research 

To provide economic guides to farm pro- 
duction adjustments and soil and water 
conservation by research on farm costs 
and returns and on water management. +$350, 000 
For studies on the economic problems of 
adapting farming to the hazardous condi- 
tions of Great Plains agriculture +192, 000 
For assistance to low-income farm families 
to increase their income-earning capacity_ 
To strengthen livestock research +1, 425, 000 
To reduce the cost of livestock production 
and to adjust quality to market demands_+$1, 200, 000 
For construction of a modern centralized 
poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md- +225, 000 
For research on the nutritive value of livestock products____ +200, 000 
For household economics research +124, 300 
For determining needed shifts in food con- 
sumption and for strengthening nutrition 
programs +$50, 000 
For assistance to farm families in low- 
income areas to improve their living 
through more efficient use of family re- 
sources +74, 300 

For development of new and improved food, feed, and indus- 
trial products from wheat, and other small grains, and 
forage 

For investigations to create new markets for cotton, wool, 
and mohair 

To construct a laboratory in Winter Haven, Fla., for research 
on citrus and other fruits and vegetables 
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Summary of increases, 1957—Continued 


Research—Continued 
To expand utilization research on sugar and special plants_— +$600, 000 
For investigations on new crops valuable for 
food, feed, drugs, or industrial use 
For investigations to expand uses of tobacco, 
sugar, and special crops 
For research to increase the farmers’ market for poultry, 
dairy products, meat, and animal hides +553, 000 


Increase for research +9, 766, 845 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
To increase the contingency fund for emergency outbreaks 
of insects and plant diseases +500, 000 
To strengthen plant quarantine work +966, 300 
To provide, through the Bureau of Customs, 
for checking baggage to an adequate level 
to allow detection of prohibited or re- 
stricted plant materials in passenger bag- 


For increasing inspection services at ports 
of entry +110, 300 
To strengthen animal inspection and quarantine work along 
the Mexican border +53, 000 


Increase for plant and animal disease and pest control__ +1, 519, 300 
Meat inspection : 
To strengthen the meat inspection service to meet the in- 
creasing workload +376, 000 


Total, increase, salaries and expenses__-_-_- abies +11, 662, 145 


Project statement 





1956 Increase or 


Project (estimated) decrease 


1. Research: 
(a) Crops research: 
C3) PR CRIB ivicincnckcpncdsadios $5, 037, 877 $5, 777, 700 |+$1, 531, 000(1) $7, 308, 700 
(2) Horticultural crops_-.........-- 3, 546, 453 3, 964, 500 | +1, 009,000(2) | 4, 973, 500 
(3) Entomology 3, 910, 756 4, 429,500 | + 404, 000(3) 4, 833, 500 


| Since 


Total, crops research . _......- 12, 495, 086 | 114,171,700 | +2, 944, 000 


(6) Farm and land management research: 
(1) Soil and water conservation 3, 637, 963 3, 949, 200 | +1, 055, 000(4) 5, 004, 200 
(2) Agricultural engineering 1, 521, 646 1, 691, 955 +323, 545(5) 2, 015, 500 
(3) Production economics. - 1, 397, 964 1, 689, 400 +872, 000(6) 


Total, farm and land man- 
agement research 6, 557, 573 7, 330, 555 | +2, 250, 545 


(«) Livestock research: 
(1) Animal and poultry husbandry. 2, 431, 657 2 2 685, 100 +775, 000 3, 460, 100 
(2) Dairy husbandry... .-...-..-.- 1, 293, 367 1, 511, 000 +200,000 | 1,711,000 
(3) Animal disease and parasite... - 2, 204, 968 2, 474, 300 +450, 000 2 924. 300 





Total, livestock research... ..- 5, 929, 902 6, 670, 400 | +1, 425, 000(7) 8, 095, 400 


(d) Administration of payments. to 
States and Territorial research: 
(1) State experiment stations ___- 152, 365 
(2) Territorial experiment sta- 
Sito nadeikiesascunieieinns 560, 781 


Total, administration of 


ayments to States and 
erritorial research - - . _.. 713, 146 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Project statement—Continued 


Project 1955 


1956 
(estimated) 


957 


Increase or 
decrease 


1957 


(estimated) 


| 


1. Research—Con. 
(e) Home economic research: 
(1) Human nutrition. 
2) Household economics 
(3) Clothing and housing 


$596, 913 | 
493, 391 | 
332, 498 | 


$717, 000 | 
446, 800 | 
362, 200 | 


+$200, 000(8) 
+124, 300(9) 


$917, 000 
571, 100 
362, 200 





Total, home economics re- | 
search 526, 000 | 


50, 300 


; 4: 22, 802 : 


f) Utilization research: 

(1) Cereal and forage crops- - - - 

(2) Cotton and other fibers - - 

(3) Fruits and vegetables 

(4) Oilseeds 

(5) Sugar and special plants. - - 

(6) Poultry, dairy, and animal | 
products 

Agricultural residues _- 





, 441, 033 1,5 
, 515, 087 
, 995, 502 
, 129, 822 

923, 462 


13, 800 | 
1, 762, 000 | 
2, 047, 800 
1, 194, 700 | 

920, 600 | 


+460, 000(10) 
+400, 000(11)| 
+810, 000(12) 


3, 800 
52, 000 
, 800 
= , 700 

+600, 000 (13) | , 600 


+553, 000(14) | 


1, 809, 932 


1, 970, 800 | 
232, 003 


255, 800 


2, 523, 800 
255, 800 


12, 488, 500 


(7) 


9, , 665 », 500 


9, 046, 41 +2, 823,000 


36, 165, 440 


Total, utilization research 


40, 205, 155 | +9, 766,845 | 


Total research... .. 49, 972, 000 


_—s sy — —|> — 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
(a) Plant disease and pest control: 

(1) Plant pest control_- 


(2) Plant quarantine -- 


Total, plant disease 
pest control -.-- 


6, 427, 167 
2, 650, 042 


, 700 | 
6, 900 | 


+500, 000(15) 
+966, 300(16)| 


7, 707, 700 


, 207 
17 4, 143, 200 


3, 
and 
9, 077, 


209° 0, 384, 600 _i, 850, 900 


b) Animal disease and pest control: 
Anima] disease control and | 
eradication --- 
Animal quarantine 


7, 327, 315 7, 936, 400 
1, 291, 853 1, 359, 700 


7, 936, 400 
(2) 1, 412, 700 
Total, animal disease and re. 

pest control wiie 8, 619, 168 


9, 349, 100 


9, 296, 100 +53, 000 


Total, plant and animal 


disease and pest control 17, 696,377 | 319, 680, 700 | +1, 519, 300 21, 200, , 000 


15, 369, 000 | 





‘M4, 618, 335 | 
504, 922 
(1, 194, 618] | 


Meat inspection - - - 
nobligated balance - - - 
tal pay act costs (Public Law 94). 


+376, “000(1 8)|, 
(+832, 000) 


15, 745, 000 


_ 344, 000) | | [4, 876, 000) 


+, 662, 145 86, 917, 000 


| 


75, 254, 855 | 





Total available or estimate - 
lransferred from: 

‘“Foot-and-mouth and other contagious dis- 
eases of animals and poultry, Agricultural | 
Research Service, research” - a 

Salaries and expenses, Feder al Extension | 
Service’’..-- —408, 369 | 
Transfers in 1956 estimates from or to other | 
sccounts - - - | —491, 685 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to other accounts. __-| re | +22, 845 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases---.| . | —4,344, 000 





68, 985, 074 
| 


—88, 475 


|—— 
Total appropriation or estimate - --------- 68, 017, 579 | 70, 933, 700 





Excludes $50,000 transferred for fiscal year 1956 from the subappropriation ‘‘Plant and animal disease 
and pest control” under the authority of sec. 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 
for research on cantaloup disease and insect problems in the Southwest. (See footnote 3.) 

2 Excludes $12,000 transferred for fiscal year 1956 from the appropriation, ‘‘Foot-and-mouth and other con- 
tagious diseases of animals and poultry, Agricultural Research Service, eradication activities’’ under the 

thority of sec. 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 for research to support the 
vesicular exanthema eradication program. 

Does not reflect transfer of $50,000 for fiscal year 1956 to the subappropriation ‘‘Research”’ 


; l under the au- 
thority and for the reasons stated in footnote 1 above. 


INCREASES 


The increase of $9,766,845 under the subappropriation item “Research” con- 
sists of the following: 

(1) Increase of $1,531,000 under the activity, “Field crops research,” com- 
posed of: 
_(@) Increase of $675,000 for research on improvement of practices for estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and efficient production of pastures and rangelands. 
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Problem and need.—To meet the needs for soil-building crops in the Great 
Plains, Pacific Northwest, and the Southeastern States farmers must have per- 
sistent productive varieties of grasses and legumes adapted to the various 
regions. More economical and reliable methods of establishing both seeded 
and asexually propagated plants must be developed to reduce current excessive 
costs. Grazing and management systems must be improved to insure maximum 
productivity and longevity of stands. Disease resistance must be incorporated 
into adapted grasses and legumes. 

There are more than 125 different grasses and legumes used in the various 
regions of the United States. Some of these species have been improved to 
produce more economically hay, pasture, range, green manure, and cover crops 
for feed, soil conservation, watershed protection, and for similar major uses, 
Most grass and legume species have not been improved by the plant scientists 
because the job is greater than with annuals, such as corn, soybeans, wheat, 
or cotton, and available funds have had to be concentrated on a relatively few 
major forage species such as alfalfa, lespedeza, and bermudagrass. Expanded 
research can contribute materially to reducing fluctuations in the yearly pro- 
duction of hay and pasture crops. 

In the South, additional research is needed on soil-conserving and hay and 

pasture crops, to develop persistent, disease-resistant clovers and grasses, low- 
tannin lespedezas and more persistent trefoil species; to produce superior dis- 
ease and lodge-resistant sorghum for forage and silage and to incorporate the 
perennial character in sorghum for forage; to study quality, including fiber, 
carbohydrate, and protein content for feed and sirup production in the Southern 
States; and to develop more economical methods of establishment of seeded and 
vegetatively propagated pasture plants and their subsequent management under 
grazing. 
"7 In the Great Plains region where wheat is in surplus there is need to develop 
dryland grazing legumes and grasses with superior reseeding and forage quali- 
ties: grass and legume combinations for use on cropland to supplement native 
range pastures; to develop less expensive and more reliable establishment 
methods; and to develop more effective grazing and management systems. Brush 
removal or eradication is one of the first steps for range improvement in this 
area; however, brush eradication must be followed with the establishment of 
well-adapted grasses and legumes, and by the proper grazing and other manage- 
ment practices to prevent rapid reinvasion by brush. Similar research is 
needed in the Far West. 

In the Corn Belt, there is a great need to improve the profitableness of forage 
production to make grassland more competitive with grain crops, and to encour- 
age production of these soil-building grasses and legumes. This can be done by 
breeding varieties with more disease and insect resistance and higher nutritive 
value. 

Plan of work.—Research for an expanded grassland program would include 
breeding, cytogenetic, pathological, and physiological studies to accomplish the 
overall objective of profitable and desirable adjustment in crop and land use. 
Research on reseeding methods and grazing and cultural management systems 
would be undertaken to provide the information required by farmers, stockmen, 
and Federal land-management agencies for more efficient methods of stabilizing 
the soil and forage yields. To assure ample supplies of the varieties of forage 
seed best adapted for the various problem areas, research would be conducted 
to determine the areas of most stable and satisfactory seed production and to 
aid in the rapid development and maintenance of supplies of such improved 
varieties. Frequently the superior forage and pasture varieties produce little 
or no seed in the area of use. 
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The work would be conducted in cooperation with the State agricultural sta- 
tions in each of the problem areas. By research activity, the funds would be 
distributed approximately as follows: 


Pasture and range research : 

AiG. COT ERNI ic MEI REP UAT Nan dion nis pn inctic rears cee toters ses cs $141, 800 
Humid area 137, 500 
Grass production and breeding__-..-...-.--.___---.... weet Re. es 138, 500 
Alfalfa production and breeding 64, 900 
Clover production and breeding 81, 400 
Lespedeza, lupines, trefoil, and southern legume production and 

breeding 81, 300 
Soybean production 5, 600 
Distribution of foundation seed stocks of small-seeded legumes 

OG, CERIO gece ment netic npinemsstiemagim inn acetal 24, 000 


a a dain ‘ eee ; ; 675, 000 


(b) Increase of $325,000 to expand research on reducing cotton production 
costs and developing and improving cotton quality for specific end uses. 

Need for increase.—To aid the cotton farmer to attain and maintain a profit- 
able competitive position, more attention must be given to improvement of produc- 
tion practices, reducing costs, and enhancing quality and market value of his 
crop. The accumulation of large carryovers of cotton, especially of off-quality 
types, in spite of acreage control has contributed heavily to the present depressed 
state of agriculture in this country. To be successful cotton must meet its com- 
petition both from foreign growths abroad and from synthetic fibers. It is neces- 
sary to continue to improve the fiber properties of cotton so that it can meet this 
competition. Research directed to this end would have as an objective not pro- 
ducing more cotton but producing superior quality cotton in high-yielding varieties 
so that production costs of such fibers would be adequately low to enhance the 
use of domestic cotton and permit it to compete successfully with foreign and 
synthetic fibers. 

The development of cotton varieties with improved fiber qualities has not been 
explored adequately as a means of improving returns to the cotton farmer. A 
wide variety of fiber properties are available in different strains and species and 
should be incorporated into adapted commercial types through an expanded breed- 
ing program to improve the quality and market value of the farmer’s crop. 

One of the serious hazards to production efficiency is the localized danger of 
losses from diseases—seedling diseases that reduce stands and make it neces- 
sary to replant the crop, mature plant diseases that reduce yield, and those that 
reduce the quality of the fiber. Research directed to overcoming these production 
hazards could very well result in fewer acres in cotton that would be more profit- 
able to the grower due to lower production costs and higher quality, thereby en- 
abling growers to meet better the competition of foreign growths and manmade 
fibers, especially those that now are selling below the present price of American 
cotton. 

Boll rots and field deterioration of mature fibers, particularly in the Southeast, 
result in the farmer receiving lowered income through decreased quality of prod- 
ucts. Growers in Verticillium wilt areas frequently suffer substantial crop losses 
late in the season after production investments have been made. They also suffer 
further monetary losses because of immaturity and lowered quality in the cotton 
harvested from wilt affected plants. A more intensive search for stocks resistant 
to Verticillium wilt is needed. 

Plan of work.—It is planned to organize at an existing field location the 
work that will be concerned primarily with breeding for improved properties. 
The studies will be aimed at seeking new sources of fiber properties, determining 
their inheritance, and attempting to incorporate them into higher yielding 
strains. It is also planned to increase the research now being done on breeding 
for fiber properties presently evaluated. In recent years the advances that have 
been made in devising tests for fiber quality and in evaluating the significance 
of specific fiber properties have placed the cotton breeder in a much better 
position than formerly to improve fiber quality. Improving the inherent qual- 
ities of the raw fiber through breeding without reducing yield is a difficult 
process. To the extent, however, that this can be done, the greater is the 
share of the farmer’s profit. Also, to the extent that the processing efficiency or 
serviceability of the raw product can be improved, the better the chances are 


76330—_56——-2 
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for increased cotton consumption through lower mill costs and increasing con- 
sumer demand. 

Research on reducing losses due to disease would be expanded both in the 
South and Southwest. The work would be conducted in cooperation with 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

(c) Inerease of $106,000 to strengthen research to develop varieties of tobacco 
with multiple-disease resistance and high quality to decrease heavy losses. 

Need for increase.—The average annual loss in farm value of all tobacco types 
from diseases alone amounts to approximately $321 million. At least five groups 
of disease, including fungus, bacterial, nematode, and those of virus origin, cause 
serious losses in yield and quality of the tobacco crop. The development of 
tobacco varieties resistant to these major diseases, even though reducing the 
total estimated loss by only 10 percent, would represent a saving to growers 
of approximately $32 million annually. 

The release of varieties such as Dixie Bright 101, 102, and 28, and Burley 11A, 
11B, and more recently 21, although possessing resistance to one, or in combina- 
tions for not more than three of the major diseases in a single variety, has had a 
great influence on the maintenance of tobacco production in the flue-cured and 
burley areas. Within each of the tobacco types, including flue-cured, burley, 
Maryland, dark air-cured, dark fire-cured, cigar filler, cigar binder, and cigar 
wrapper, varieties possessing multiple resistance to such major diseases as 
root rots, root knot, black shank, wilt, blue mold, wildfire, and mosaic, are 
needed since these diseases continue to spread and overlap one another, pre- 
senting new complex problems to many areas. 

Investigations indicate that heritable factors for high-level resistance or 
complete immunity to the major tobacco diseases can be obtained from the 
germ plasm of some of the 53 wild tobacco species which are maintained for 
breeding and cytogenetic investigations at Beltsville. Approximately one-third 
of the wild tobacco species investigated contain nicotine in the cured-leaf sam- 
ples; whereas most of the remainder contain some nicotine but also other re- 
lated but undesirable alkaloids. Although some of the quality potentialities, 
such as amount and kind of alkaloids, are known to be associated with the 
genetic constitution of varieties and species, most of the breeding work for 
developing improved varieties for disease resistance and satisfactory yields has 
been done without sufficient basic knowledge of heritable quality characteristics 
of the breeding stock. 

The problems concerning heritable quality factors within and among the vari- 
ous types and species of tobacco are closely associated with the development of 
new multiple-disease resistant varieties for the various production areas, and 
are an essential component of the basic program. The rapid development of mul- 
tiple-disease resistant lines has become a necessity for the continued production 
of all types of tobacco. Basic studies on heritable quality characteristics and 
interacting pathogenhost relationships should be undertaken as a fundamental 
part in the development of improved varieties possessing multiple-disease resist- 
ance, quality, and yielding ability acceptable to both growers and manfuacturers. 

Plan of work.—Research in breeding, selection and evaluation (chemical and 
physical) would be expanded to improve disease resistance, yield and quality in 
the production areas of the several types of tobacco. Work would be conducted 
for tobacco varieties grown principally in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

State experiment stations are presently spending annually for tobacco re- 
search dealing with local problems an amount equal to or greater than the funds 
available for tobacco research by the Federal Government, including the pro- 
posed increase. This research program would be conducted on a cooperative 
basis with the States to make the most rapid advances for developing basic 
strains and improved varieties for the several types in the different production 
areas. 

(d) Increase of $275,000 to lower farm costs by developing more efficient weed- 
control measures. 

Need for increase.—Weeds in 58 major crops are resulting in an annual loss 
of $3.2 billion annually. Annual losses in pastures from weeds and brush have 
been estimated at 9 percent of the total production—about one-half billion dol- 
lars annually. Weed control on small grains underseeded with legumes is 
hazardous and causes an annual loss estimated at more than $75 million. Aquatic 
weeds that cause interference in irrigation and drainage canals cause a heavy 
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annual water loss to farmers in irrigated areas. They present a flood hazard 
io farmlands and municipalities by clogging drainageways and impeding water- 
tlow. The steady availability of new potential herbicide chemicals for evaluation 
for specific weed-control purposes provides a fruitful opportunity to reduce costs 
and losses materially by expanded research in this field. Chemical weed con- 
trol facilitates increased mechanization and decreases the hazards of an in- 
adequate supply of farm labor. 

Control of weeds in horticultural crops requires specialized equipment and 
many hours of hand labor. Vegetable and fruit crops are produced on 7 million 
acres. Cost of controlling weeds in these crops ranges from $10 to $100 per 
acre. Chemical weed control can reduce these costs by at least 50 percent since 
it is most adaptable to these high production costs crops. Expanded research is 
needed to determine the most effective herbicides for weed control on the major 
yevetable and fruit crops with emphasis on the direct and indirect effect of 
herbicides on the composition and quality of the edible portion of the fruit or 
vegetable, 

Chemical weed control in field crops was used for 1 out of every 10 acres of 
these creps in 1958. Weed control on small grains underseeded with legumes 
is hazardous and results in the loss of more than 2 bushels per acre. Increased 
emphasis is needed to develop herbicides for weed control in corn, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, sugar beets, and sugarcane. Weed competition and contamination are 
two of the most costly and difficult phases of legume and grass seed production. 
rhe long-range effects of herbicides on soils shouid be continuously studied since 
accumulations could result in great losses. 

Weeds and brush constitute a major limiting factor in the establishment of 
forage crops and forage production. In both humid and dryland regions, they 
are in direct competition with forage plants for nutrients, light, and water. In 
the Southeast, the control of annual and perennial weeds and woody plants in 
established grass-legume pastures are the most important problems. In par- 
ticular, methods are needed for the control of gallberry and palmetto in coastal 
plains piney woods rangelands. In the North Central and Southwest areas, 
research on the control of mixed species of oak, mesquite, sagebrush, and other 
range weeds should be expanded. Additional emphasis should be given to the 
control of weeds on land where new forage crops are being established and in 
reseeded areas. In the Western region and inter-Mountain States, coyote brush, 
chaparrel, chamise, and associations of other woody plants are invading valuable 
grazing lands. Grazing capacity of most of the Western ranges is being reduced 
due to the invasion of brush and noxious plants. The first step in reclaiming 
these lands in preparation for reseeding is to eliminate the brush. Eradication 
by mechanical means has proven ineffective or uneconomical on much of this land. 
Chemicals have shown promise for the control of certain species but fundamental 
studies are needed to permit more consistently effective results. 

Aquatie weeds in the irrigated areas of the West and in the drainage districts 
of the Southeast are causing serious problems in water management. 

In the West, aquatic and other weeds in and along 120,000 miles of unlined 
irrigation systems cause annual water losses of more than 144 million acre-feet, 
with an annual gross value of $254 million. Aquatic weeds clog structures, 
reduce waterflow, cause ditch breaks, form silt bars, increase seepage, and result 
in Waterlogged and flooded soils and crops. 

In a summary prepared by the Soil Conservation Service on State research 
needs, 19 States indicated a need for increased weed research. The National 
Reclamation Association and the Pacific Southwest Federal Inter-Agency Tech- 
nical Committee on formal actions have requested the Department of Agricul- 
ture to expand research on the control of aquatic weeds. The Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, has also strongly supported the need 
for expanded research on aquatic weeds. 

Plun of work.—Basic studies would be undertaken on all phases of chemical 
weed control to develop cheaper and more effective methods. Special attention 
would be given to the development of herbicides with greater selectivity in 
killing the noxious weeds while not affecting the crop being grown. Relatively 
little has been done in this field with vegetable crops where the costs of weed- 
control are high. The toxological effects of residues from herbicide applica- 
tions would be studied both in relation to the crop being protected and to the 
effect of long-term accumulations of such residues in the soil. The work would 
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be conducted in cooperation with the State experiment stations, other Govern- 
ment agencies, and industry and would be distributed approximately as follows: 


Gontrol of. weeds in: Geld CORB iii ccs nena ese $50, 000 
Control of weeds in fruits and vegetable crops____-------------------- 50, 000 
Control of weeds on pastures and rangelands__-_-_---_--------------- 75, 000 
Control of aquatic weeds_.______--.~-- 100, 000 


275, 000 


(e) Increase of $150,000 for the development of profitable new field crops. 

Need for increase.—The need of farmers for profitable new crops to supple- 
ment cash income constitutes a top priority problem in agricultural research. 
Sesame, safflower, and castorbeans offer extensive possibilities for the produc- 
tion of specialized oils not generally available except through imports. Sesame 
and safflower also provide valuable supplemental protein foods for livestock 
where protein shortage exists. These crops have been introduced and are being 
grown in limited areas where suitable varieties have been developed. Sporadic 
attempts by farmers in other areas to grow the new crops have been relatively 
unsuccessful because adequate research information and adapted varieties were 
not available. Research should be expanded to develop varieties that are disease- 
resistant and adapted to areas where the need for alternate crops is urgent. 

Plan of work.—Safflower is now grown on about 75,000 acres in the rice and 
soft wheat areas in the Pacific Coast States and in the winter wheat area in 
the Northern Great Plains. Crop returns have been satisfactory in the limited 
localities where adapted varieties are available. Diseases have developed with 
the increase in acreage. Root rot diseases make production hazardous in the 
irrigated areas of the Southwest and new races of rust are causing losses in 
California and threaten production in Nebraska and Colorado. Research would 
be undertaken to develop improved, disease-resistant varieties with increased oil 
and protein content not only for the present areas of production but suitable 
for extending production into new areas. 

Prior to 1955, sesame varieties suited to economical production were not avail- 
able and excessive harvesting costs limited production. Two new nonshattering 
varieties developed in the research program were released to certified growers 
in Texas and South Carolina in 1955. Sufficient seed to plant approximately 
100,000 acres will be available in 1956. Many Cotton Belt States other than 
Texas and South Carolina are potential sesame producing areas if specialized 
disease-resistant varieties can be developed. The research program would be 
expanded, using germ plasm now available, to develop improved nonshattering 
sesame varieties adapted to these other areas. 

Caster bean production in the upper Mississippi Delta and other Southern 
States has been limited by the lack of improved disease-resistant varieties 
adapted to these areas. Improved varieties have been developed for a few 
areas, especially for Oklahoma and irrigated areas of the West, but funds are 
inadequate to extend the work. Factors for disease resistance and improved 
plant type exist in present breeding lines. Research would be expanded to 
develop varieties adapted for the South and South Central States where im- 
provement in disease control and yield would greatly stimulate domestic pro- 
duction. 

(2) Increase of $1,009,000 under the activity, “Horticultural crops research,” 
composed of: 

(a) Increase of $400,000 for the introduction and development of new crops. 

Need for increase.—The exploration, introduction, evaluation, and testing of 
new plants suitable for new agricultural and industrial uses should be acceler- 
ated in order to promote a more diversified and profitable agricultural industry. 
New crops are especially needed in areas where now only a few adapted crops 
can be grown and cropping adjustments are needed. 

Plant introduction involves collecting and bringing valuable plant material 
under preliminary observation, recommending the most promising to Federal 
and State experiment station workers, and increasing and maintaining for dis- 
tribution small basic plantings or seedstock of the most valuable material at 
Federal plant introduction stations. Most of the introduced material is related 
to crops already grown in the United States and is screened for variations which 
may bring crop improvement. Plants are also introduced which show promise of 
becoming entirely new crops. The evaluation and development of a wild plant 
into a cultivated crop is time consuming and costly. 
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All of the principal present United States crops were originally “new” and 
introduced into this country. Examples of introduced new crops are soybeans, 
tung nuts, Wheat grass, a Russian introduction now grown over thousands of acres 
for hay and forage in the arid Northwest; Korean lespedeza, worth millions 
annually to farmers in the South-Central United States as hay and winter 
forage; Acala cotton; and avocados. 

More than half a million different kinds of plants are known in the world, yet 
hardly a handful are cultivated by man and most of these have been in cultivation 
since prehistoric time. Man has been largely content with the improvement of 
these few crops, fitting them to new environments, developing varieties with 
higher quality and higher production. Very little has been done to investigate 
the hundreds of thousands of other plants for food, fiber, drug, or industrial use. 

Expansion of the search for and evaluation of potential new crops offers one 
of the most promising basic sources of improving agricultural conditions and our 
standards of living. 

Plan of work.—To realize the most immediate benefits, work would be expanded 
with a limited group of plants which has shown the highest potentiality of be- 
coming new crops. 

Preliminary trials with timber bamboo have indicated that it is well adapted for 
crowth over a Wide area of Southeastern United States. From work under a 
research contract, it has been shown that bamboo is an excellent source of 
paperpulp, especially in the field of cigarette paper, towelling, filter paper, and 
book paper where thinness and strength are important. In cooperation with 
the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment station, test plantings would be 
made to determine the production per acre in large plantings, economical methods 
of harvest and handling, and other data needed to determine whether the crop 
would be practicable. 

A new crop plant, Tephrosia vogelii, gives promise of being a new and abundant 
source for rotenone. Over 6 million pounds of rotenone were used in the United 
States in 1953-54. ‘The importance of rotenone is emphasized because it creates 
no hazard to public health when applied to an agricultural crop and because 
insects have not developed resistance to it as they have to many of the newer 
chlorinated insecticides. Tephrosia contains as much as 5 percent rotenone and 
rotenoids in the stems and leaves. It can be grown in the Southern States, where 
indicated yields of 2% to 3 tons fresh weight per acre greatly exceed the yields of 
Derris and Lonchocarpus from which present supplies of rotenone are obtained. 
Since Tephrosia will flower and set seed only in the tropics, cultural and breeding 
studies with it would be conducted by the Federal experiment station in Puerto 
Rico to provide information and seed of improved strains for further research 
on production in the continental United States. 

Preliminary tests with certain grasses and legumes, wax-producing shrubs 
(Simmondsia, Candelilla) and drug plants (Rauvolfia, Dioscorea) indicate that 
they hold high promise as new crops. Although a market is waiting for all of 
them, information is needed as to whether their products can be agriculturally 
produced at a profit to the grower. It is proposed to speed up studies on cultural 
practices and adaptability. Work would be expanded to speed up the screening 
and testing of some 25,000 plant introductions already held at Plant Introduction 
stations. With present professional personnel for this work limited to 6, progress 
has been slow. The regional program of screening plant material in cooperation 
with the State experiment stations would also be accelerated. 

(b) Increase of $106,000 to expand research on nematodes and soil-borne 
diseases, including spreading decline of citrus. 

Problem and need.—Soil-borne diseases caused by nematodes, fungi, bacteria, 
und viruses result in losses of crop production amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually in this country. They are serious in all kinds of crops. 
Reduction of these losses can be a major boon to American agriculture. 

The problems caused by harmful soil organisms can be attacked successfully 
only with knowledge of the life history and habits of the many forms responsible 
for reduced yields of crop plants and of the interrelationships of methods of 
culture, crop sequences, management of crop residues, manures, green manures, 
soil nutrients, and the beneficial vs. harmful microlife of the soil, including fungi, 
bacteria, nematodes, protozoa, and others. The number of nematodes in agri- 
cultural soils varies from hundreds of thousands to many millions per square 
yard. Longtime, extensive, basic studies must be made of the microecology of 
the soil to find out how beneficial organisms can be favored so they will suppress 
or control harmful ones; or how to produce conditions directly unfavorable for 
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harmful organisms without adverse effect on beneficial ones. Fusarium snd 
verticillium wilts, Rhizoctonia, Sclerotinia, and southern root rots are a few of 
the serious disease troubles of this character. Cotton, peanuts, peas, beans, pots- 
toes, tomatoes, peppers, and many other crops are seriously affected. 

Surveys by the Florida State Plant Board have resulted in the finding of more 
than 500 centers of infection of spreading decline on citrus properties. The 
Florida State Experiment Station has demonstrated that spreading decline of 
citrus is associated with the burrowing nematode which works in the soil. In 
addition, a number of citrus and ornamental nurseries were found infested with 
the burrowing nematode. No certain method of stopping the spread of the 
decline is known at present. Its relentless advance at each center of infestation 
and the large number of relatively new areas of infestation indicate that this 
trouble is a real threat to the Florida citrus industry and perhaps that of other 
States. 

Florida has appropriated approximately $154 million for the 1955-56 biennium 
for survey and control work on the burrowing nematode and an additional! 
$90,800 to intensify research. The Florida State Department of Agriculture, 
with the cooperation of the Department, is conducting surveys to locate centers 
of infestation. The control programs, however, are without adequate research 
background to know what treatments will be effective. Research is needed on 
methods of freeing nursery stock of living nematodes, on testing nematocides, 
particularly those of low plant toxicity, and possible systemic poisons to destroy 
the nematode. All potential rootstock material needs to be treated for resistance 
to the nematode. In addition, basic biological studies on the burrowing nematode 
and the possible association of this nematode with disease factors needs to be 
thoroughly investigated. Increased Departmental participation with the Florida 
Experiment Station in conducting research work in all of these areas is needed 
to cope with this threat to the billion dollar citrus industry of Florida. 

Departmental research on nematodes is now carried on at 12 field locations. 
Most of this work is in the South and Southwest. With the exception of field 
work recently initiated at Wisconsin and the studies on golden nematode on 
Long Island, no nematode research is carried on with crop plants in the North 
Central or Eastern United States. At present, no work is under way on a study 
of the nematodes responsible for decline on apple, cberry, plum, pecan trees, 
park and foundation planting where replant expenses are frequently heavy, and 
declining small fruits, such as blackberries, raspberries, etc. Some work is under 
way on nematodes attacking strawberries and peaches. 

There is no active project in the Department on the control of soil-borne 
diseases as such, or those that might be caused by nematodes. Some work is 
being attempted incidental to study of control of soil-borne diseases of beans and 
peanuts, but these are not accompanied by the kind of studies needed on organ- 
isms living in the soil. 

Plan of work.—An increase of $26,000 was received in fiscal year 1956 for 
research on the burrowing nematode. This has made possible the initiation of 
limited studies to determine its life history and whether or not spreading decline 
of citrus is the direct effect of action by the nematode or is due to indirect fac- 
tors associated with nematode action. A part of the proposed increase for 1957 
would be used to expand research on the burrowing nematode and on spreading 
decline. A three-pronged attack would be undertaken which would be coordi- 
nated with related work of the Florida Experiment Station. Attempts would 
be made to (1) devise methods of eradicating nematodes from nursery stock, 
(2) find or develop nematocides that can be used without harm to plants, in- 
eluding systemic nematocides, and devise effective methods of using them and 
(3) test all potentially suitable citrus rootstocks for reaction to burrowing 
nematode and select or breed, if possible, kinds of rootstocks that will resist the 
pest. Research would also be undertaken on other nematodes such as sting. 
stubby root, and dagger nematodes that attack citrus and cause tree decline, and 
on nematodes causing decline in other fruit trees, ornamentals, and small fruits. 

The work on golden nematodes would be expanded to include biochemical 
studies of the causes of root attraction to this nematode, in order that the sub- 
stance responsible for cyst discharge of eggs and larvae may be determined. 
Research would also be undertaken on the physiological, particularly metabolic, 
disturbances nematodes produce in attacked plants. Chemicals would be 
screened for use as nematocides that may prove effective in the soil without 
being toxic to the growing plants. 
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Additional research would be undertaken on nematodes found recently on 
rice and soybeans and on those that cause stunting of crops and weak growth 
of perennial grasses. : 

Teams of well-trained specialists in soil microbiology, plant physiology, plant 
pathology, horticulture or agronomy, and related fields would concentrate on 1 
or 2 of the more serious troubles such as southern rot or southern blight caused 
by Sclerotium rolfsii. Controlled field, greenhouse, and laboratory studies would 
pe required. Cooperation of other agencies would be encouraged. 

(c) Inerease of $53,000 to continue research on cantaloup disease and insect 
problems in the Southwest. 

Problem and need.—A complex disease of cantaloups and other muskmelons, 
called crown blight, has seriously reduced yields and quality of the crop in the 
Southwest in recent years, and it appears to be rapidly becoming worse. Melon 
districts of southern California and of Arizona are especially hard hit. In 1955 
it is estimated that yields were cut by a third to a half in important districts 
with crown blight the most serious cause of loss. Mosaic, curly top, powdery 
mildew, leaf hoppers and leaf miners also caused losses, complicating the crown 
blight situation. Crown blight is a symptom of adverse conditions not yet under- 
stood, but probably is caused by a combination of soil and soil moisture condi- 
tions, variety or strain, certain disease organisms, and possible insects as disease 
carriers. 

Revenues of growers have rapidly decreased in the Southwest in the past 3 
years, and for 1955 the losses are estimated at more than $5 million. Losses on 
large acreages have been heavy because poor yields and poor quality have caused 
returns to fall far short of costs of production. Many large packing sheds have 
been forced to close and rail and truck transportation companies have lost val- 
uable business. 

Current research program.—Until fiscal year 1956, the Department had 
available approximately $44,000 for all research on breeding, disease, insect, 
and cultural aspects of melon production in the Southwest. Only a limited 
part of these funds could be devoted to the crown blight problem. The work 
is cooperative with the agricultural experiment stations at California and 
Arizona, but their work in this field is also on a modest seale. 

Because of the urgent need for expanded research on crown blight and other 
disease and insect problems of cantaloups which became known after action 
on the 1956 Appropriation Act was completed, $50,000 was transferred by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for fiscal year 1956 for such research from the sub- 
appropriation “Plant and animal disease and pest control” under the author- 
ity of section 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 
These funds have permitted a substantial intensification of the research pro- 
gram which is being conducted in cooperation with the California and Arizona 
agricultural experiment stations. The additional funds provided by this trans- 
fer are available, however, only for fiscal year 1956. 

This expanded program must be maintained if rapid progress is to be ex- 
pected in solving the breeding, disease, insect, and cultural problems responsible 
for the current distress of the melon industry in the Southwest. 

Plan of work.—Cooperative field research would continue to be concentrated 
largely in the Imperial Valley of California and Yuma district of Arizona 
with supporting laboratory, field, and greenhouse studies at LaJolla, Cali- 
fornia and the Salt River Valley of Arizona. Skilled research crews would 
be moved from one cooperative location to another to aid in handling peak 
workloads at different points in California and Arizona. 

Studies would be conducted in fields of good versus bad crown blight his- 
tory; attempts would be made to produce the disease experimentally; melons 
bred for resistance or tolerance to crown blight would be tested widely under 
commercial conditions; studies would be made of the role of the leaf miner 
and other insects in causing losses directly or as insect vectors transmitting 
destructive disease organisms and practical measures for insect control would 
be developed; irrigation, fertilizer, and land management interrelations with 
crown blight would be studied by both survey and experimental methods. The 
possible role of soil-borne diseases would be studied. Periodic work confer- 
ences of the cooperating workers of all agencies would be held to assess prog- 
ress and plan each season's coordinated activities. 

(d) Increase of $450,000 to establish a national seed storage facility for 
preservation of valuable stocks. 

Need for increase.—Plant breeders, seedsmen, and others working with the 
development and production of agricultural crops are deeply concerned with 
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the problem of maintaining valuable germplasm for use in future breeding 
programs. Most agricultural crop material can be held as seed. 

If kept under optimum conditions of humidity and temperature, usually at low 
temperatures and low humidity, seed will remain viable for long periods, fre. 
quently many years, without the expense of producing a new supply of viable 
seed. Thus, a national seed storage facility is the most economical way to hold 
valuable plant material for the future. Close wild relatives and primitive varie 
ties of our important crops with valuable breeding characteristics not to be found 
in our present commercial varieties are disappearing and cannct be recovered 
unless means are taken for their maintenance. For example, a study made a few 
years ago of the availability of clover introductions made since 1898 showed that 
only 1 out of every 50 clover lines introduced was still available. Nearly every 
seed producing crop has a similar history. 

The cost of repeatedly exploring for and re-collecting, when possible, important 
breeding material is far greater than maintaining a viable stock once it is in 
hand. Lack of proper and adequate storage space is the principal cause of the 
complete or partial loss of many lines of plant breeding material held by the 
Department and the State experiment stations. Various small facilities at some 
of the State experiment stations provide temporary storage for a part of their 
crop plants, but there is no centralized seed storage facility in this country for 
the maintenance of germ plasm. In some few cases, an excellent job has been 
done of taking care of the seed collections of introduced lines forwarded to a 
scientist at an experiment station interested in working with a particular crop, 
but usually the collection has been dispersed and lost when the individual respon- 
sible for the collection retired or died. 

The national need for preserving valuable germplasm was formally expressed 
in 1944 by the National Research Council. It has been given high priority by 
the Grain Advisory Committee, the Seed Advisory Committee, and the Vegetable 
Advisory Committee. The National Advisory Committee for the New Crops Proj- 
ects also gives top priority to the facility and has had a subcommittee working 
on this problem since 1949. Many other organizations support a national seed 
storage facility. 

Plan.—It is planned to construct a one-story building, approximately 50 by 100 
feet with approximately 12 independently controlled cold and humidity storage 
chambers, a machinery and control room, seed germination laboratory, seed 
cleaning room, noncontrolled general storage room, and necessary office space for 
the staff. A small greenhouse would be attached. It is anticipated that the 
facility would be constructed either on federally owned land or land made avail- 
able to the Government without cost. Since humidity is difficult to control, it 
is planned to construct the facility in the high and dry Rocky Mountain area of 
the United States preferably at some State experiment station where library 
facilities, professional advice, and at least a minimum amount of technical serv- 
ices are available. The annual recurring cost for maintenance and operations, 
supplies, and contractual obligations is estimated at $100,000. 

Estimate of cost.—The cost of constructing the facility is estimated as follows: 
Plans and specifications_____ $45, 000 
Construction of building, including refrigeration, air conditioning, and 

built-in laboratory equipment ____.-_______-_____ Ee a eT 395, 000 
Supervision of construction___ seal od 10, 000 


Total 450, 000 


(3) Increase of $404,000 under the activity “Entomology research,” composed 
of : 

(a) Increase of $203,000 on the control of insects affecting livestock and insects 
reducing forage and range production. 

To meet the needs for more efficient livestock production and lower costs of 
forage production, research should be expanded on the control of (a) insects, 
ticks, and mites affecting livestock, and (b) insects reducing forage and range 
production. 

Control of insects, ticks, and mites affecting livestock.—The livestock popu- 
lation of the United States is estimated at nearly 200 million, including cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats, and great increases are predicted in the next several 
years because of the constant improvement and expansion in grassland and 
irrigated pastures. Livestock are attacked by numerous species of ticks, mites, 
and insects. The progressive change from cropland to livestock agriculture will 
intensify a number of serious insect problems which can be overcome only by the 
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development of better control measures. New grassland management practices 
such as irrigation and watering pond developments result in increases of certain 
livestock pests such as mosquitoes, horseflies, and deerflies. These pests re- 
duce weight gains of livestock and milk production. One of the widespread 
pasture mosquitoes is a vector of equine encephalomyelitis, which affects man 
as well as animals. Horseflies and deerflies are believed to be important agents 
in the transmission of anaplasmosis. Light insect infestations can result in a 
measurable loss to the livestock grower, and gross infestations can markedly 
reduce his income. In addition, insect depredations and insect-borne diseases 
reduce the amount and quality of livestock products available as food for our 
country. 

No satisfactory materials or methods are now available for the control of 
such important pests as horseflies, deerflies, stableflies, or cattle grubs. 
Cattle grubs cause annual losses estimated at $100 million through loss in 
meat and milk production and damage to hides. Fairly satisfactory materials 
and methods are available for controlling houseflies, horseflies, ticks, and lice 
affecting livestock, but the tendency of insects to develop resistance to certain 
insecticides casts doubt on the future effectiveness of current recommenda- 
tions. Expanded research to develop more effective materials and methods for 
controlling livestock insects is urgently needed to promote a more prosperous 
industry and thereby insure an adequate supply of meat for our fast-growing 
human population. 

Plan of work.—The present screening and field-testing programs to find new 
and more effective insecticides and repellants for the control of insects, ticks, 
and mites affecting livestock would be expanded. Special attention would be 
given to such work on stableflies, horseflies, deerflies, and hornflies. Efforts 
to find and develop systemic insecticides for the control of cattle grubs and other 
insect pests would be intensified. Research on biology and ecology of livestock 
insects in relation to new livestock management practices would also be conducted. 

Control of insects reducing forage and range production.—Grassland agricul- 
ture provides over 50 percent of the feed for livestock and is of prime importance 
in soil conservation and improvement. With the reduced acreage allotments 
of cultivated crops, grassland farming is becoming more important. This expan- 
sion of grassland agriculture is bringing with it increased insect problems. The 
larger investments in grassland food production make the development of eco- 
nomical means of reducing losses caused by insects all the more essential. In 
outbreak years grasshopper and cutworms frequently cause total destruction of 
forage crops and range plants in some areas. The substantial losses caused by 
other insect pests of grasses and legumes such as white grubs, wireworms, root 
borers, aphids, and leafhoppers are not generally realized. There are many 
kinds of soil insects that feed inconspicuously on plant roots and therefore have 
received little attention. There is need for research to develop methods of 
detecting damage by these insects in time to apply effective and economical control 
measures that also must be developed and evaluated. 

Because of the rapid spread of the yellow clover aphid, now officially known 
as the spotted alfalfa aphid, and the heavy losses suffered by alfalfa growers, 
there is an urgent need to develop practical methods for its control. This aphid 
was first reported as causing serious losses of alfalfa in the United States in 
1954 when it caused an estimated damage of $5 million in New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. It is now the most destructive alfalfa insect in the 
Southwest. In 1955 this aphid continued to cause widespread damage to alfalfa 
in these four States, and serious infestations also occurred in the States of 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. The aphid has great reproduc- 
live capacity and is a threat to all alfalfa-producing regions of the United States. 
In areas where it has become established, young alfalfa stands are destroyed 
or greatly reduced. On established stands the honeydew secreted by the aphid 
reduces the quality of the hay and may make it impossible to cut, dehydrate, or 
bale. Insecticides now in use may provide immediate control but their short 
residual action does not prevent damage from reinfestation and several applica- 
tions may be necessary for a single cutting. This greatly increases the cost 
of growing the crop frequently by as much as $10 to $15 per acre. Lady beetles 
feed on spotted alfalfa aphids, but have little effect in controlling them on alfalfa 
early in the season. 

Until the recent outbreak, the Department had not been conducting research 
on the spotted alfalfa aphid although it had conducted some research on closely 
related aphid species. During the past year, it has made such temporary shifts 
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in program as were possible to endeavor to meet this emergency. These shifts 
have permitted the initiation of cooperative research in Arizona, California, 
and Kansas to study the biology, ecology, and natural enemies of the aphid, 
to test new insecticides useful for its control, and to develop desirable alfalfa 
varieties having resistance to the aphid. The entomology research station in 
Europe has been asked to search for natural parasites and predators of the 
aphid in that region which might be introduced into this country for contro) 
purposes. The measures which it has been possible to take, however, are in- 
adequate for a research program of the scope needed to meet this urgent problem. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used to strengthen the work on the 
spotted alfalfa aphid now being carried on in cooperation with State experiment 
stations and to strengthen the search for parasites and predators. Specific 
lines of work to be expanded would include: 

(1) Seach for and development in cooperation with plant breeders, of 
alfalfa varieties resistant to the spotted alfalfa aphid. An expanded pro- 
gram would permit more intensive testing of early generation crosses between 
the resistant alfalfa varieties that have been found and varieties that are 
adapted to the areas of aphid infestation. 

(2) Expand the search for parasites, predators, and disease pathogens, 
for use against the spotted alfalfa aphid, and increase facilities for rearing 
and distributing them to the infested areas. 

(3) Expand research on the biology and ecology of the spotted alfalfa 
aphid including studies to determine the causes of population fluctuations. 

(4) Evaluate new chemicals, especially systemic insecticides to find more 
effective and less hazardous insecticides for control. 

Expansion of research on other grassland insects would include identification 
of the injurious species, their distribution, damage and biology, and development 
of practical means for their control. The testing of new chemicals to develop 
insecticides that are highly effective against insects destructive to grasses 
and legumes, economical to use on grasslands, and safe to animals and man, 
would also be expanded. Special attention would be given to such studies on 
cutworms, armyworms, grubs, grasshoppers, and leafhoppers. 

(b) Increase of $75,000 to expand research on the control of the boll weevil, 
pink bollworm, and other cotton insects. 

Need for increase.—The boll weevil has developed resistance to the widely used 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides in localized areas and caused farmers in 
these areas to suffer tremendous losses in 1955. Other cotton pests that have 
developed or are suspected of developing resistance to insecticides are spider 
mites, the salt-marsh caterpiller, the cabbage looper, the cotton leafworm, thrips, 
lygus bugs, and the cotton aphid. If these insects should develop a high degree 
of resistance to recommended insecticides over the Cotton Belt it could mean 
economic disaster to cottongrowers in the absence of satisfactory substitutes. 

The development of satisfactory insecticides and methods of using them are 
urgently needed for control of early-season insects, including overwintering boll 
weevils. Substitute insecticides are also needed to control resistant boll weevils 
and some of the other insects. As a result of research during the past few 
years in devising a simplified method of treating gin trash and byproducts of 
cottonseed at oil mills, oil millers, and ginners in the pink bollworm quarantined 
areas have been saving over $1 million annually. There is need for further reduc- 
tion in costs of meeting quarantine requirements for the pink bollworm, especially 
in eliminating heat sterilization of cottonseed at gins, in reducing and holding 
field infestations down below the damage point, and in preventing the spread to 
new areas. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increased would be used to: 

(1) Determine (a) the extent to which the boll weevil and other cotton 
insects have already developed resistance to the currently recommended 
insecticides; (0b) the possibility of future generations acquiring resistance 
under continuous exposure to insecticides; and (ce) whether resistance [0 
one insecticide or a group of insecticides will carry over to other organic 
insecticides. 

(2) Discover and develop new insecticides to be applied as dusts or sprays 
in the conventional manner to substitute for the chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

(3) Expand and maintain research on the pink bollworm to: (a) develop 
more effective and economical insecticides and machinery to reduce field 
infestations ; and (b) destroy the insect at the gin more economically. 
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(¢) Increase of $126,000 to intensify research on insecticidal residues to 
develop recommendations for the safe use of insecticides on food and feed crops. 

Veed for inerease.—Insecticides in general are the most practical weapons 
that we have to combat the ravages of insects that annually destroy about 
<4 billion worth of food, feed, and fiber crops. However, the possible presence 
on harvested crops of residual amounts of insecticides which may be harmful 
to humans or animals presents a problem of major magnitude. The importance 
of this problem is evidenced by the recent enactment of Public Law 518, an 
amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which requires that certain 
raw agricultural commodities be free of pesticides or, if pesticides are 
necessary for their production, that the amounts present fall within limits 
prescribed by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and are 
known to be safe from the viewpoint of human health. Responsibility is placed 
upon the Department of Agriculture for certifying the necessity for use of 
specific insecticides upon particular crops before the limits of tolerance can be 
legally established. 

As a result of this law and the interpretations of it recently issued, it will be 
necessary to furnish extensive data on insecticide residues for consideration by 
the regulatory and health authorities before insect control recommendations can 
be made. Although the larger manufacturers of insecticides will be able to 
supply a part of the residue data needed for their new products, confirmatory 
information will be required from the Department. In many instances manu- 
facturers of insecticides for which the potential demand will be small but 
which are vitally needed for the control of important pests will not feel justified 
in carrying out the research required on residues and the full burden of such 
research will fall on the Department. 

A number of new, highly effective insecticides are being discovered each year 
but research on residues has not been adequate to obtain necessary information 
to permit their rapid development for controlling destructive insects on many 
food and forage crops. 

Because of all of these demands and the Department’s responsibility to meet 
them, expansion of research to determine the extent to which insecticide residues 
lay occur on agricultural commodities is urgently needed. 

Plin of work.—Potential residue hazards would be determined for each 
pesticide, and spray schedules developed to avoid residues in excess of allowable 
tolerances. Chemical and bioassay methods would be developed for the deter- 
ination of minute quantities of each new insecticide so that residue determina- 
tions can be made. Field studies would be undertaken to ascertain the extent 
to which various chemicals accumulate in the soil and as residues on crops, 
including possible translocation to parts of the plants consumed by man and 
animals. Because so many crops are involved it would be necessary, in order 
to expedite the work, to devise sampling techniques that would provide true 
results from minimum numbers of samples. The increase would be used to 
strengthen the chemical research in Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Texas, and Washington where there are established chemical laboratories, and 
to bolster field studies in other States where insecticides are investigated to 
control crop pests. It is estimated that the State experiment stations are 
expending annually about the same amount as the Federal Government on 
insecticide residue studies. 

(4) Increase of $1,055,000 under the activity “Soil and water conservation 
research,” composed of: 

(a) Increase of $950,000 for research to assist in farm adjustment and soil and 
Water conservation by development of lower cost practices in soil and water 
lianagement, 

Veed for increase-—An immediate expansion of soil management research is 
needed. The farmer should have information enabling him to manage land 
in such a manner as to fit in with a nationwide program of attaining maximum 
soil and water conservation. The prevalence in recent years of floods, droughts, 
and dust storms testifies to urgency of this goal. 

Land must be protected and improved for future use-—Under nature, 
soll building is slow, even with desirable vegetation. The maintenance of a 
balanced environment for plants and soil microorganisms, however, might 
result in a more rapid soil buildup which would have long lasting beneficial 
effects once the land was returned to crop production. It is proposed, there- 
lore, to initiate research to establish sound principles of soil building; to deter- 
mine and evaluate the effects of various liming, fertilizing, plant residue, and 
other management practices over different periods of time upon long-time soil 
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productivity, and upon the value to subsequent crops; and to develop sound 
recommendations on soil-building practices for various climatic and _ soil 
conditions. 

More adequate hydrologic data are needed at the earliest possible date for the 
Department’s rapidly expanding programs for development and control of the 
Nation’s water resources. Many millions of dollars are spent annually on 
these programs. Hydrologic research is needed to guide them in their operations 
to avoid costly mistakes. There are practically no hydrologic data for some 
parts of the country, for example, the Southeast, New England, and most of 
the West. 

Research is needed to develop information on (a) how the behavior of water 
in various soils and land forms responds to different crops and management prac- 
tices; (b) more efficient and economical ways to keep runoff water from caus- 
ing excessive flood and sedimentation damage; (c) how to locate and control 
sources of silt and sand that are deposited in stream channels and reservoirs 
and on fertile farmland; (d) perfected and generalized designs for conserva- 
tion structures that will be used in large numbers in the watershed and other 
phases of the soil and water conservation program. There is also need for coop- 
erative economic evaluation of various alternative watershed practices to supply 
information that will guide programs toward the maximum, long-range economic 
return to the individual and to the area. 

Current tillage practices are bringing about compacted layers, or traffic pans, 
which interfere with root and water penetration. There are indications that 
research on minimizing tillage will show that crop yields may be maintained 
even though tillage operations are reduced as much as 50 percent. Extensive 
on-the-farm research is needed to point the way to a proper balance of low-cost 
farm practices. 

There can be an enormous increase in efficiency of water use and water con- 
servation. In the irrigated valleys of the West, some systems have been found 
to be only 30-percent efficient in distributing water to crop plants. There is 
under way a tremendous increase in supplemental irrigation in the Fastern 
States with a minimum of background information on the wisdom and effective- 
ness of the installations. Research on supplemental irrigation, especially toward 
coordinating it with other soil-management practices is urgent. Development 
of less expensive and more efficient water control structures which the farmer 
can install for field draining and for reducing soil and water losses is needed. 
Improved methods of controlling erosion are needed to protect against the in- 
place losses of soil and fertility and the downstream damages when sediment 
fills ponds and drains making them ineffective. 

Large public expenditures are being made for land and water development, 
for conservation practices, and for flood control, and there is great need for 
intensifying research to provide more adequate information on soil-and-water- 
management practices to assure wise expenditure of these funds. 

Plan of work.—Hydrologic research would be initiated at new locations in the 
Southeast, New England, and the northern Great Plains which have been iden- 
tified as the areas of greatest need. Hydraulic engineers and aids would estab- 
lish and place under measurement small watersheds for studying the effect of 
varying land use and management under differing physiographic-climatic con- 
ditions. The work would be cooperative with State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions which would furnish and manage the land under study. 

Existing hydrologic research work would also be strengthened. The analysis 
and publication of accumulated hydrologic data would be accelerated by the addi- 
tion of trained analysts and computers at existing locations so that the data 
would become available to the Soil Conservation Service and other using agencies 
at an earlier date. Sedimentation studies would be strengthened in Mississippi, 
New York, and Missouri River Basin States. Research at the St. Anthony Falls, 
Minn., laboratory on the development of improved hydraulic structures would 
be strengthened. 

Other fields of research which would be strengthened would include : 

1. Building reserves of soil productivity for future use. 

2. Increasing efficiency in the distribution and use of irrigation water in 
the Eastern States. 

3. Improving soil conditions resulting from compacted layers, or traffic 
pans, and studying the possibility of decreasing tillage operations without 
reducing crop yields. 
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4. Development of the most effective, low-cost methods for draining water 
from comparatively flat lands so as to avoid the costly delays due to in- 
ability to use farm machinery on wet lands. 

5. Improvement of methods for controlling erosion and runoff, including 
improvement of terracing operations and stabilizing of waterways and 
terrace outlets. 

6. Increasing the efficiency of farm operations through improvement of 
lund and water conservation in irrigated areas of the West. 

7. Development of effective and economical methods of converting saline 
and alkali lands in the Western States to grass and forage cover, including 
studies on salt tolerance of forage crops to ascertain their usefulness on 
such soils. 

S. Determination of the effects of minor element deficiencies and the 
prevalence of toxic substances in soils upon the growth of grass and forage 
cover, including the nutritional value of the forage to grazing animals. 

4. Investigation of the microbial population in soils associated with the 
rvots of grasses and other forage crops and the relationship of the root 

activity and soil microbes to the development of good soil structure. 

Most of the work would be conducted in cooperation with State experiment 
stations. 

(U)) Increase of $105,000 to intensify research on water conservation and 
wind erosion control and for relief of emergency conditions in the Great Plains 
wheat areas. 

Need for increase.—-Dryland farming areas of the Great Plains comprise the 
ost hazardous agricultural areas of the United States. At times moisture 
is deficient for crop production in all areas. Cycles of drought, involving rela- 
tively low precipitation, high temperatures, and wind movement, have caused 
recurring disaster conditions. Duststorms resulting from droughts and occa- 
sional torrential type rainfall continue to remove the more fertile portions of 
wheat producing soils. During the past 5 years, the seriousness of the wind 
erosiou problem has steadily increased, encompassing widely scattered areas 
of the Great Plains. In fact, duststorms were so severe in the spring of 1954 
and again in 1955 that disaster conditions were declared in the central and 
southern Great Plains. 

Emergency appropriations for assistance to farmers and ranchers in wind ero- 
sion control measures have provided temporary relief, but similar emergency 
measures Will be a recurring probability so long as problems of erosion control 
and cropping adjustments remain unsolved. Closely associated with the control 
of wind and water erosion is the problem of devising alternative uses for land 
diverted from wheat and other cereals because of surplus supplies of these crops. 
Developing farming systems for diverted acres which will embody better moisture 
conservation, control measures for wind erosion, and maintenance or improve- 
ment of soil productivity in the Great Plains is one of the most pressing issues 
facing agriculture today. 

Research has shown that the key to wind erosion control is the maintenance of 
cover on the land throughout the year. The effectiveness of this practice, how- 
ever, has not been fully realized because of gaps in our knowledge of how to make 
best use of it. Added emphasis should be directed toward determining the 
amount of cover needed for etfective erosion control for each climate-soil com- 
plex; farming and tillage methods that will maintain adequate residue on the 
surface of the land; tillage, crop, fertilization, and conservation practices that 
will make maximum use of precipitation and soil moisture for grain, forage, and 
crop residue production; planting density and spacing of crops in relation to 
maximum protection and yield; and developing cropping systems, including 
grasses and legumes, and management practices for each climate-soil complex 
that can be used to replace conventional small grain farming operations with 
a view to improving soil productivity, abating erosion, and conserving soil and 
water 1esources. 

Research in this field was strongly recommended at the meeting of the Great 
Plains Agricultural Conference at Denver, Colo., May 31—June 2, 1955, which in- 
cluded the Governors of eight States, agricultural workers, and Department rep- 
resentatives. This group made the following recommendations for research: 

In the areas which are physically adapted for continuous crop production, 
research should be directed toward stabilizing and improving the soil, the 
crop yields, and the income expectancy, and toward building reserves to 
carry over the drought years. 
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In the areas with soils unsuited for arable farming, intensified research 
is needed to guide transition into grazing and livestock, and to prevent 
recurrence of distress caused by cropping unsuitable land in high rainfall 
years. 

Research on the wind erosion problem of the Great Plains was given top prior- 
ity in the 1955 Soil Conservation Service Research Needs Reports. It was also 
recommended in the reports of the Department’s Research Advisory Committees 
on (a) Soils, Water, and Fertilizer, and (b) Farm and Home Equipment and 
Structures and by others. 

Plan of work.—The research under this increase would be planned and con- 
ducted in cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations of the 
region. To meet the needs listed above, it is proposed to strengthen the work at 
approximately seven existing locations in Colorado, Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma. These locations are distributed throughout the part of the 
Great Plains where drought and wind erosion problems are most acute. 

The first line of attack would be to obtain information on factors affecting the 
minimum amount of cover required to prevent wind erosion and on the nature 
and extent of water losses through evaporation and runoff from soils. This 
would include research on the effect of soil characteristics, and velocity and 
duration of wind on soil and moisture content as they relate to minimum cover 
required to stabilize the soil against movement by wind. Research would also 
be conducted on the use of chemical as well as physical methods to determine 
ways and means of reducing the large annual loss of water by evaporation. The 
field research program would be expanded to provide for field trials in coopera- 
tion with the Soil Conservation Service operations and State agencies throughout 
the problem area using results obtained from the basic studies. 

(5) Increase of $323,545 under the activity “Agricultural engineering research” 
to reduce livestock production costs by mechanizing livestock operations and the 
production of livestock feed, including research on the expanded use of electric 
power on farms. 

Need for increase.—The improvement of farmstead operations is one of the 
most promising areas for research to cut farm costs and reduce labor require- 
ments. Work done in service buildings and service areas accounts for almost 
one-half of all the man-hours used in farming. A very large part of these opera- 
tions are directly related to dairy and livestock production. In 1954, the labor 
requirement for livestock production (exclusive of horses and mules) amounted 
to 5.7 billion man-hours, or more than 38 percent of all farm work. The nature 
of livestock production is such that all but a small part of that staggering total 
of man-hours of labor is spent at or near farmsteads. 

One of the most limiting factors on the earnings of a dairy, livestock, or 
poultry farmer is the number of cows, hens, or other animal units cared for by 
one man. The development of means and methods of doing mechanically more 
of these farmstead operations to permit greater productivity per worker would 
greatly improve the profits of these farmers. 

Applications of mechanical power and energy to the operations and processes 
in farmstead, service buildings, and service areas have lagged far behind the 
mechanization of farm field operations. The relatively slow advance has been 
due in part to the nature of the work, but also because until very recently, 
suitable forms of power and energy have been lacking. Now, however, central- 
station electric power is available to about 93 percent of the farmers in this 
country. 

Because of the great variety in farmstead operations and processes, there 
are numerous areas where research could reduce the costs of operation. Most 
operations have some common characteristics, i. e., they are repetitious, with 
each cycle being repeated on many days of the year; they are confined to 
relatively small areas; they require some input of energy for conveying, meter 
ing, or positioning materials, and for conditioning materials or products for 
use or storage on the farm or prior to sale from the farm. The magnitude 
of the materials handling problems is indicated by the fact that an estimated 
22 tons of material per year must be handled for each high-producing dairy 
cow. For a 20-cow herd, the average would be more than 1 ton of materials 
every day of the year. Farmstead operations and processes with these common 
characteristics are especially susceptible to improvement through electrical 
equipment and controls. 

The development of improved mechanical methods for handling materials 
would lead to reorganization of farmstead operations for greater efficiency 
Research is needed to discover timesaving and laborsaving methods and equip- 
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ment for moving large volumes and weights of hay, silage, grain, litter, and 
manure. This is particularly important for dairy production, since the labor 
requirements of dairying are considerably greater per dollar of gross income 
than for other types of livestock. It is estimated that 18 percent of all farm 
labor is performed on dairy herds alone. If research could eliminate 1 percent 
of the hand-labor involved, more than 27 million man-hours per year could be 
saved. 

To aid in lowering livestock production costs, research is also needed to 
develop low cost but adequate fencing, water supply, field shelters, supplementary 
feeding structures and equipment for handling livestock, with special emphasis 
on Ways and means of reducing the labor required in livestock production. To 
lower the costs of producing livestock feed, there is also need for the estab- 
lishment, fertilization, and maintenance of pastures at minimum cost. 

Costs of livestock production are materially affected by water supply, field 
shelters, and feeding and housing equipment and structures. This is particu- 
larly true of areas with relatively long hot summers and low rainfall. Exten- 
sive field testing is required to transfer to varying field situations the laboratory 
data being obtained by current research on the effects of environmental factors 
such as temperature, humidity, and air movement on animal health, develop- 
ment, and production. 

New and improved equipment and methods must be developed for harvesting 
seed of many grasses to make possible lower cost production of forage crops 
for livestock use. Some of the best adapted grasses for pasture, forage, and 
conservation use, present unusually difficult harvesting problems. To reduce 
forage production costs, more effective equipment also must be developed for 
seeding and accurate fertilizer distribution and placement for the various 
regions, 

Plan of work.—All phases of this research will be cooperative with appro- 
priate soil, plant, and animal scientists and economists in State and Federal 
agencies, 

Research to reduce labor and cost of caring for livestock will be conducted in 
cooperation with a State agricultural experiment station in the Northeast, the 
Middle West and the West. Attention will be given to work requirements of 
typical individual enterprises, development and adaptation of buildings and 
equipment and to the functional design and arrangement of the farmstead as a 
whole to reduce the workload. Principles of good arrangement and farmstead 
organization will be developed suitable for use by individual farmers. 

Cooperative research on the more effective and extensive use of electric energy 
to reduce the cost of farm operations will be emphasized. Specific problems to 
be studied will include (1) improvement of electric fence systems to give more 
dependable and safe operation and to be more readily used in an expanded pas- 
ture program, (2) mechanizing the handling of large volumes and weights of 
hay, silage, bedding and grain, (3) the effective mechanizing of the feeding of 
grain and roughage to all classes of livestock including poultry, and (4) develop- 
ing reliable but lower cost equipment for farm milk cooling and handling. 

Research to improve summer conditions for livestock in southern areas will 
be expanded in the Southwest and initiated in the Southern Great Plains and 
the Southeast. This research will include studies on the use of shades, air 
movement, water and other cooling devices and on the development of the 
most effective and lowest cost forms of these facilities. 

An adequate, dependable supply of water is an essential for any livestock 
program as well as for satisfactory farmstead living. Research in cooperation 
with the United States Public Health Service will be initiated to develop effective 
and low cost filtration or other treatments for areas where only surface or unsuit- 
able ground water is available. 

Research being conducted at Corvallis, Oreg. on the equipment problems of 
harvesting, cleaning and farm handling of the common grass seeds will be 
expanded to include work on the harvesting and cleaning of the difficult-to- 
handle seeds of special grasses produced in the western dryland regions. Re- 
search on similar problems in the Southern Great Plains will be initiated. Re- 
search on the engineering and equipment phases of the establishment and main- 
tenance of grassland will be initiated in the Southeast, Southern Great Plains 
and the Northwest. The cooperative studies now underway on the engineering 
phases of grassland culture in the Mid-Atlantic and Northeast States will be 
expanded as will be the limited basic work now being done in the Southeast 
on the engineering requirements for the effective and economical drying and 
farm storage of grass seeds. 
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(6) Increase of $872,000 under the activity, “Production economics researc)” 
composed of: 

(a) Increase of $350,000 to provide economic guides to farm production adjust. 
ments and soil and water conservation by research on farm costs and returns 
and on water management. 

Need for increase.—Prices received by farmers have declined one-fourth since 
1951, but prices paid for goods and services used in production are about the 
same as 4 years earlier. These cost-price changes have varied greatly among 
farmers producing different commodities and located in different farming areas, 
The cost-price squeeze has brought urgent requests for production cost analyses 
and income information by farming areas, and also for information on how 
farmers individually and as groups have responded or can be expected to re 
spond to changing economic conditions and to present or proposed Government 
programs. 

To appraise the problems facing farmers as a result of these changes and to 
provide economic guides to farmers and for farm program development and 
evaluation, it is necessary to know the effects on farm production, income, and 
costs by types of farms in different farming areas, by sizes of farms, and by 
major enterprises on these farms of (1) changes in price-cost relationships, (2) 
changes in technology, (3) changes in farm programs, such as acreage allotments 
or programs promoting shifts from cropland to pasture, and (4) other factors 
affecting farmers’ production decisions. Economic research is needed to deter. 
mine the responses in production that can be expected for farmers in different 
situations with respect to financial conditions, indebtedness, tenure, size and type 
of farm and other factors. Both short- and longer-term production changes need 
to be analyzed. Such analyses would supply badly needed information on 
changes in costs and returns for important types and sizes of farms and would 
provide the basis for gaging the effects of alternative program proposals on agri- 
eultural production and incomes by types and sizes of farms, on the production 
of different farm products by regions, and for the country as a whole. 

Research is also needed to provide a sound economic basis for selecting and 
establishing desirable watershed projects and programs and to provide informa- 
tion to farmers on investment requirements and probable costs and returns from 
irrigation in the humid regions and on problems related to water rights and other 
legal problems in water use. Little is known regarding the present extent or 
possible future significance of irrigation in humid regions. Information is 
needed to determine the investments in irrigation that are justified by increased 
yields and under what economic and other conditions net returns to the farmer 
wili be increased. Studies are needed in various areas to determine installation 
costs on different sizes and types of farms. Cost of installing, operating, and 
maintaining irrigation equipment, special farm management and land use prob- 
lems arising out of irrigation and its relative advantages under different weather, 
price and cost conditions need to be investigated. 

A vital need exists for expanded economic evaluation work on many phases of 
watershed projects. Research is needed on the functions, powers, and financial 
management problems of local watershed organizations which will administer 
the watershed program. Few States now have adequate enabling legislation for 
the establishment of effective local districts. Economic analyses and interpreta- 
tions are needed of the physical results of research in hydrology, sedimentation, 
inundation and erosion now being carried out at various field locations. The 
economic effects of watershed management practices should be measured. 

Research on water laws and regulations needs to be expanded to supply in- 
formation on the economic implications of the prevailing legal status of water 
rights and regulations, and to indicate changes necessary to induce effective 
individual and group action. Such research will help to meet the need of 
farmers, local, State and Federal agencies and others for information an4 
guidance in meeting legal problems of water management. 

Pian of work.—The increase would be used to develop additional series on 
costs and returns for such types of farms as irrigated cotton farms in the 
Southwest, poultry farms in the Eastern States, irrigated farms in the West, gen- 
eral farms between the Corn Belt and the Cotton Belt, dairy farms in the South- 
east, and fruit farms in several regions. The basic series on costs and returns 
by type of farm have been developed in cooperation with State agricultural 
experiment stations, and work done under the expanded program would also be 
undertaken cooperatively. Statistical series of costs and returns by type of 
farm for the period 1930 to 1954 have been developed and are being maintained 
annually for 21 types of commercial wheat, cotton, dairy, corn, livestock and 
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tobacco farms in important production areas. Other series dealing with cotton- 
peanut farms in the Southeast, commercial cotton farms in the Mississippi 
Delta, dairy farms in southern Minnesota, cattle and sheep ranches in the 
Southwest and wheat farms in the Southern Plains are being prepared. 

Production cost analyses would be made for important commodities by major 
producing areas to measure the changes that have occurred in costs, to analyze 
the reasons for such changes, and to determine the effects of technological devel- 
opments on efficiency and production costs. Appraisal would be made of the 
factors that determine production responses made by farmers to changing price- 
cost relationships, to changes in technology and to changes in farm programs, 
with particular emphasis on determining the conditions under which farmers 
make adjustments in production in different situations with respect to financial 
condition; degree of mechanization, tenure, and size of farm. Special studies 
would be made to evaluate the factors influencing farmers’ decisions to adopt 
new methods of production and farming systems. Estimates would be prepared 
on the overall effects of potential changes in use of fertilizer, machinery, and 
other production goods and services on farm output and the current and pros- 
pective effects of changing price-cost relationships, technological developments, 
farm programs and other factors on farm production and income. 

Research to develop needed information on water management would include: 

(a) Compiling information on the extent of use of irrigation in the humid 
regions; making studies in selected areas to determine installation costs on 
different sizes and types of farms, and the cost of operating and maintaining 
irrigation installations; appraising the special farm management and land-use 
problems arising out of the practices of irrigation; and evaluating the relative 
advantages of irrigation under different weather, price, and cost conditions. 
These analyses would determine the conditions under which irrigation is likely 
to be profitable and would appraise the economic significance of existing and 
potential development, 

(b) Developing improved evaluation techniques and procedures to be used in 
planning economically sound watershed projects; analyzing and interpreting the 
physical results of research in hydrology, sedimentation, inundation, and erosion 
now being carried out at various field locations in order to determine the 
economie effects of watershed management practices; providing a measure of 
the long-term results of watershed programs; and studying the experience of 
various types of resource improvement districts in handling problems encountered 
and ways and means of assisting farmers to overcome obstacles in applying 
recommended practices on their farms. 

(c) Reviewing laws relating to water rights and to water use and control 
in the 31 Eastern States; investigating in selected States the economic implica- 
tions of the application of such laws, including authorized and established types 
of district organizations and functions; analyzing the need for clarifying water 
rights and improving the legislative authority of resource districts; and apprais- 
ing alternative legislative remedial programs. 

The work would be carried out in cooperation with the State agricultural 
experiment stations, other State agencies, and with the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Office of the General Counsel in the Department. 

(b) Increase of $192,000 to expand research on the economic problems of adapt- 
ing farming to the hazardous conditions of Great Plains agriculture. 

Problem and need.—Farmers in the Great Plains are faced with unusually 
Wide variations in incomes from year to year because of extreme fluctuations in 
crop yields. Good years and bad years tend to come in groups. Conditions 
created by several years of drought in the Dust Bowl area of the Southern 
Plains focus attention on the critical nature of the problem. These conditions 
can develop in any part of the Great Plains region, which includes about one-sixth 
of the area of the United States. 

Many farms are too small to provide a satisfactory income except in very 
favorable years and in periods of high prices. They are too small to give the 
farmers a chance for flexibility of operation and to build up adequate reserves 
to meet periods of adversity. Even with farms of adequate size and adapted 
to the area, farmers have difficulty in maintaining the farm business as a going 
concern because of duststorms, drought, and low incomes. 

Increased research is urgently needed to provide information to help farmers 
adjust sizes and types of farms and financial and business methods to achieve 
Satisfactory incomes and to survive periods of drought and other adversity. 
It is also needed to provide a sound economic basis for Government and local 
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programs designed to achieve adjustments in Great Plains farming that are 
needed to meet changes in demand for wheat and cotton, emergency or recurring 
drought conditions, and the requirements of conservation and soil management. 

The analysis of long-time reliable data on the nature and frequency of the 
drought hazard in the various areas is the first requisite for intelligent action 
by farmers themselves, as well as by agencies serving farmers. There is urgent 
need for research in cooperation with the Weather Bureau and other agencies ty 
determine the incidence of drought in different areas of the Plains, and to relate 
drought incidence to crop yields on different land classes and with different 
farming practices. Such research would provide a basis for adjustment of 
farming to weather hazards. It also would furnish data for further adaptation 
of crop insurance to serve as a more important protective device against crop 
losses and losses of income. 

Research also must be undertaken to determine the sizes and types of farms 
best adapted for different areas of the Plains. This research would bring to. 
gether the results of past studies and the experiences of farmers in order to 
analyze investment needs, operating costs, and income possibilities of different 
sizes and types of farms. Such research is essential to a sound adjustment 
and credit program in all areas. Equally important is the determination of the 
most effective ways of surviving drought when sizes and types of farms are 
adapted to conditions found in each area. This includes studies of effects of 
taxing systems on land use; adjustments in tenure and credit programs; and 
provisions for financial, feed, and livestock reserves. 

Solutions to some of the problems of Great Plains agriculture can be accom- 
plished only by group action at local, State, and regional levels. The oppor- 
tunities for use of zoning, easements, protective covenants, grazing and soil 
conservation districts, wind erosion districts, and other devices to guide de- 
sirable land and water use need to be more fully explored. 

Economic research on these problems was given top priority by the Great 
Plains Agricultural Conference, Denver, Colo., May 31—June 2, 1955, and re 
emphasized by the Great Plains Agricultural Council at their 1955 meeting. 
These types of research also were strongly recommended in the soil and water 
conservation needs report and by the Production Economics Research Advisory 
Committee. 

Plan of work.—The work would be planned and conducted in cooperation 
with the land-grant colleges in each of the 10 Great Plains States and with 
other Federal research groups. Major elements of the research program would 
include: 

1. Economic analysis of the incidence of drought in different areas of 
the Great Plains, in order to provide farmers, local communities, and pro- 
gram administrators with locally adapted information on frequency of 
drought. 

2. Analysis of investments, costs, and income potentials of different sizes 
and types of farms adapted to different areas of the Plains to indicate 
the types and sizes of farms most likely to succeed under specific soil and 
climatic conditions. 

3. Studies of ways of improving crop insurance, tax, tenure, and credit 
programs under Great Plains conditions and of provisions for financial, 
feed, and livestock reserves. 

4. Studies of the place of zoning, protective covenants, and various types 
of local district organizations in guiding desirable use of land and water. 

(c) Increase of $330,000 to expand research to aid low-income farm families 
to increase their income-earning capacity in line with the rural-development 
program. 

Need for increase.—Despite the great forward strides in the United States 
economy and agriculture as a whole, large numbers of farm families have 
production, income, and levels of living that are extremely low compared with 
any modern standard. The 14 million farm families with net cash incomes 
under $1,000 face a substantially different set of problems than the 2 million 
farmers on medium to large commercial farms. Most of these low-income farmers 
are on small farms where the total production for sale is below $2,500. Also 
the 1950 census reported 639,000 part-time farmers in the United States of 
which 236,000 had annual cash family incomes from farm and nonfarm sources 
of less than $2,000. The fundamental problem of these farmers is achieving 
productive use of their family labor resources in order to make farming 4 
profitable occupation. 
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The problem arises in large part because production conditions on most of 
these farms are not adjusted to our rapidly changing modern technological con- 
ditions. The fact that large numbers of farm families have not been able to make 
the adjustments required to improve their income underlines the need for re- 
search focused on the management and adjustment problems of small farmers. 

Especially important to these farmers are economic studies to develop the facts 
concerning: (@) more profitable intensive systems of farming; (0) the capital, 
credit, and land and management requirements of systems of farming that im- 
prove incomes; (¢) the possibilities of part-time or full-time off-farm employ- 
ment; and (d) the specific steps that should be taken in developing their income- 
earning capacity. 

Available information is inadequate to provide reliable guides as to the mini- 
mum sizes of farm and combinations of farming enterprises and resources that 
will provide specified income levels in different low-income areas. The scattered 
research information which is available should be brought together and its appli- 
cation to this particular program determined. Additional research also is needed 
to gather and make available essential information on the income-earning pros- 
pects in full-time farming compared with part-time and nonfarm alternatives. 
Similarly, estimates of new investment requirements of farmers and their repay- 
ment prospects are needed for guidance of lenders. Studies should be made to 
appraise the obstacles that impede economic adjustments, and to develop sugges- 
tions for improved extension and technical assistance programs. Increased 
research of this type has been recommended by the National Agricultural Advis- 
ory Commission and the Production Economics Research Advisory Committee. 
It is a part of the rural development program originally recommended by the 
President in his message to Congress in January 1955, and outlined in the special 
message of April 7, 1955. 

Plan of work.—This increase would provide for analysis and evaluation of in- 
formation already available and for the expansion of cooperative research with 
land-grant colleges in areas where pilot programs are being undertaken and ad- 
ditional information is needed by farmers and agricultural agencies as a guide to 
action to improve the income-earning capacity of these farm people. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the increase would be needed for these local studies. In 
addition, appraisals would be made of the regional and national implications of 
adjustments to higher income levels by low-income farm families, and of obsta- 
cles to attainment of income improvement such as lending practices and lease 
and tenure arrangements. Common phases of the proposed local surveys would 
be conducted in close cooperation with the Bureau of Employment Security. 

The data needed by farmers and the agencies working directly with them 
would include facts regarding: (a) the sizes of farms; (b) labor requirements, 
crop yields, feed-livestock returns, and expenses for machinery, fertilizer, and 
other supplies; (c) production practices and combinations of crop and livestock 
enterprises most promising of success on these farms; (d) the capital require- 
ments of improved farming systems and mutually desirable repayment terms and 
lending practices for development credit; (e) leasing arrangements adapted to 
improved farming systems; and (f) income-earning prospects of farm families 
from part-time farming and off-farm employment. 

(7) Increase of $1,425,000 under the financial project, “Livestock research,” 
composed of : 

(a) Increase of $1,200,000 to reduce the cost of livestock production and to 
adjust quality to market demands. 

Note.—This increase is distributed by activities as follows: 


Animal and poultry husbandry $550, 000 
Dairy husbandry 200, 000 
AR) AG I Nts iad cic catiec eeneicin ee mieten minentceens 450, 000 


Total 


Need for increase.—There is critical need in agriculture to reduce the cost of 
livestock production and to adjust quality of products with respect to consumer 
demand to improve the farmer’s position in our economy. Farm livestock pro- 
duction efficiency is presently limited by mortality and morbidity losses from 
diseases and parasites amounting to about $2 billion annually. In addition, 
equally high annual losses result from (1) reproductive failure and infertility 
in all classes of livestock, and (2) losses from nutritional inefficiency, especially 
in utilization of forage and particularly in the case of range forage. Increased 
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funds are urgently needed for expansion of present research and initiation of 
additional research in these critical areas. In many lines of work contemplated 
preliminary studies indicate the desired results may be obtained in a relatively 
brief time. ; 

Urgent specific needs are as follows: 

Diseases and parasites —Well-known diseases and parasites, as well as those 
hitherto unrecognized, are causing heavy losses at this time. With the develop- 
ment of highly specialized animal and poultry enterprises bringing large num- 
bers of livestock in close contact with each other (i. e., broiler-producing units, 
large steer-feeding yards, and large dairies), the opportunities for rapid spread 
of transmissible diseases and parasites are immeasurably increased. In addition, 
heavy stocking of improved pastures, in many instances, has proved disastrous 
because of parasitism. Research proposed includes: 

(1) Initiation of research on mucosal diseases of cattle. This acute, infectious 
disease is particularly severe in feedlot cattle. It affects the respiratory and 
digestive systems. Death losses vary from 1 to 15 or 20 percent in affected herds. 
Producers state that weight losses have cost up to $50 per animal on some steer- 
feeding farms. 

(2) Expansion of research on anaplasmosis. Annual losses from this disease 
are estimated at $10 million. The disease is spreading to new territory and 
becoming serious in areas hitherto free of the disease. From a laboratory 
test recently developed in the Department, it is believed that there is good 
promise for development of preventive and eradication measures. 

(3) Initiation of research on mycotic diseases caused by pathogenic fungi. 
These diseases occur in all sections of the country and affect all species of 
domestic animals. Toxic fungi have recently been charged with causing seri- 
ous losses in cattle, swine, and horses. Such diseases as brooder pneumonia 
in chicks, certain types of mastitis and lumpy jaw in cattle, aspergillosis in 
turkeys, and ringworm in animals and man are classified as being mycotic in 
origin. There has been little research with this class of diseases because their 
importance has only recently come to be recognized. 

(4) Expansion of research on ornithosis (psittacosis) in poultry. This disease 
has been recognized in 10 States and is a human health hazard especially in 
poultry dressing plants, but may increase in other phases of the industry with 
spread of the disease. Recent cases of the disease in humans have pointed to 
turkeys as the source of infection. This has caused much confusion which has 
been reflected in chaotic marketing of current turkey flocks. Research is 
needed to alleviate the human health hazard and to stabilize the industry. 

(5) Expansion of research on coccidiosis. Losses from coccidia among dairy 
calves, feedlot cattle, sheep, and poultry are estimated at $50 million annually. 
About 20 percent of dairy calves die before they are 6 months old and from 10 to 
20 percent of these losses are due to coccidia infections. Feedlot coccidiosis is 
prevalent among steers raised under range conditions. In many instances affected 
animals may lose from 50 to 150 pounds body weight or $10 to $30 in value. 

(6) Expansion of research on lungworms. Lungworms in cattle, sheep, and 
swine occur in practically every section of the country along with other parasites. 
Lungworms make it unprofitable to raise calves and lambs. No medical treat- 
ment is available, but serum from recovered animals is indicated as having 
protective value. 

(7) Initiation of field research on control and eradication of kidney worms. 
Annual losses from these parasites are estimated at $70 million. They are par- 
ticularly serious parasites of swine in the Southeastern States. Research work 
has progressed to the point where practical field trials in control may give early 
highly beneficial results. 

(8) Initiation of research on intestinal trichomoniasis in poultry. These one- 
celled parasites are very serious in some important turkey-producing areas and 
appear to be spreading. Little is known about these parasites and studies of the 
entire problem are needed to establish a basis for combating them and preventing 
their spread. 

Livestock production.—Milk cows, beef cattle, sheep, goats, swine, and poultry 
currently contribute about 55 percent of the farmers’ cash income. Milk cows are 
the principal consumers of improved pasture and the best quality harvested 
forages. Beef cattle and sheep are the principal users of range forage and are 
utilizing a rapidly increasing amount of pasture and harvested forage from 
cultivated land. Swine and poultry furnish the principal outlets for feed grain. 
In the production of meat, milk, poultry, eggs, and wool, nutritional deficiencies 
cause great waste of feed and large losses from nroducing inferior quality of 
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market animals and their products. Many of these nutritional deficiencies can 
be overcome through research. 

To reduce these losses, research is urgently needed in the following fields: 

(1) Forage utilization—Nutrients obtained from forage generally cost less 
than those from any other source, but with the wide variety of forages grown and 
differences in harvesting methods, research is badly needed to determine the 
nutritional value of .. ~ilable forages and means of improving them by the use of 
supplements or additives. Only about half the forage eaten is digestible. The 
pest forage is adequate for nicintenance of breeding stock and growth, but usually 
not for fattening of young animzls. Milk cows eating only the best quality forage 
produce about 65 percent of their maximum capacity. Most forage requires sup- 
plements of grain, protein concentrates, and other materials for growth and re- 
production. Specific research proposed would include: 

(a) Research with milk cows to develop methods for increasing the efficiency of 
conversion of feed nutrients to milk nutrients, including the establishment of 
energy values for forages; grazing methods to maximize milk yield from pasture, 
and methods of estimating and predicting pasture yields in terms of milk produc- 
tion; development of improved methods of preserving and feeding grass silage; 
research on bacterial digestion in the rumen; and development of improved feed- 
ing standards utilizing forage most effectively. 

(0) Development of means of increasing the amount of forage eaten by in- 
dividual animals so that forage will more nearly support growth, reproduction, 
lactation, and fattening. 

(c) Development of the cheapest and most convenient supplements to improve 
both digestibility and nutrient adequacy of forage, including wider use of by- 
product feeds from the industrial processing of grains and other farm products. 

(d) Development of means of controlling urinary calculi, associated with use 
of specific feeds, especially sorghum forage and beet tops. 

(e) Elimination of bloat, now know to be associated with forage constitutents, 
including saponins and fermentable sugars in alfalfa. 

(2) Nutritional control of market quality.—Our pigs are too fat, and much of 
our beef, lamb, and poultry crop is far too lean to bring top market price. There 
is an increasing concern with the solids-not-fat content of milk. Much of our 
wool is not of best quality. The quality of eggs, especially those from general 
farms, often does not meet market demands. Research is proposed on: 

(a) The effects of hormones on fleshing, fattening, and rate of gain in all 
livestock species. Half our feedlot steers are fed stilbestrol which increases 
rate of gain but puts the steers on the market heavier, not sooner. 

(b) Development of means of ready fleshing of cows, a large portion of 
which are marketed as canners and cutters. 

(c) Determination of effect of feed on quality of wool and means of 
controlling wool quality. 

(d@) Nutrition research to produce lean, meaty pigs that can be grown 
faster and more economically. 

(¢) Development of methods for nutritional control of quality of farm 
eggs, including use of cottonseed meal in their production. 

(3) Nutritional requirements for efficient reproduction.—In terms of cows, 
sows, and ewes bred, and of hatching eggs set, our crop of calves, pigs, and lambs 
weaned and of chicks and poults raised is less than 70 percent efficient. Nutri- 
tionally caused losses due to failure to conceive, dead and weak young (born or 
hatched), and loss of young after birth or hatching accounts for the major por- 
tion of this inefficiency. Research is proposed on: 

; (a) Nutritive requirements for fertilization and normal embryonic growth 
in all livestock species. 

(b) Nutritive requirements of baby pigs, calves, lambs, chicks, and poults, 
especially those from nutritionally deficient mothers. 

(c) Determination of nutritional and physiological interrelationships and 
requirements of the cow for concurrent lactation, conception, and pregnancy. 

( 4) Nutritional factors determining losses from avian leukosis.—This disease 
continues to be the most costly of all poultry diseases. Recent research indicates 
that the extent of losses among infected, susceptible flocks may be determined by 
nutritional factors. Work on this phase of the problem should be expanded at 
once to check losses from the disease pending the probable development of effec- 
tive methods of immunization and eradication. 

Plan of work.—Research on these various problems would be conducted at 
Federal stations and in cooperation with State experiment stations. The work 
Would include laboratory and field trials. Basic and applied research would be 
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expanded and new projects undertaken. In a number of cases preliminary 
laboratory work has already pointed the way to applications of research which 
can be expected to produce beneficial results in a relatively short time. 

(b) Increase of $225,000 under the activity, “Animal and poultry husbandry 
research,” to construct a modern, centralized poultry brooder house at Beltsville, 
Md. 

Need for increase.—New poultry brooding and rearing facilities are needed to 
replace obsolete and deteriorated facilities at the Agricultural Research Center 
at Beltsville, Md. Not only are the present facilities out of date, but they are 
in such a state of dilapidation that moneys spent on repair and rehabilitation 
must be repeated year after year without any tangible result. A new centralized 
brooder house is urgently needed to replace 1 old brooder house and 102 anti- 
quated colony houses. The colony system of brooding has long since been dis- 
carded by practical, progressive poultrymen. This replacement represents about 
25 percent of the poultry housing required for currrent work at Beltsville. 
Hundreds of progressive poultrymen visit the station annually and their confi- 
dence in the experimental work is impaired materially on viewing the present 
outmoded facilities. 

New facilities would make it possible to reduce environmental influences which 
complicate and retard progress in poultry research. Present facilities are so 
outmoded and lacking in uniformity that differences in stocks due to variation 
in brooding and rearing are excessively high and may obscure the genetic dif- 
ferences sought in breeding research. In nutrition research an abnormal amount 
of replication of work is required in order to cope with the experimental error 
inherent in using present facilities. New facilities would result in savings in 
labor and other operating costs which would be applied to increasing the quality 
and efficiency of the current research in breeding, nutrition, physiology, and 
management. Output per man would be substantially increased. 

Plan for building.—A 2-story masonry building, 30 by 300 feet, would be con- 
structed at Beltsville, Md., with an annual capacity of 25,000 day-old chicks for 
use in poultry breeding and nutrition research. It would be designed to provide 
uniform environmental conditions essential to the research program, with better 
means of preventing or controlling diseases and preventing losses from predatory 
animals. 

Estimated cost.—The cost of the building is estimated as follows: 


Construction of centralized brooder house__._.___-..-_-_____________ $207, 000 
Plans and specifications 13, 000 
Supervision of construction 5, 000 


Total 


(8) Increase of $200,000 under the activity, “Human nutrition research” for 
research on the nutritive value of livestock products. 

Need for Increase.—More complete information on the nutritive value and 
cooking quality of livestock products would assist producers in putting on the 
market the kind of product wanted and needed by the consuming public of today. 
Research is needed to provide improved data on the nutritive value of cooked 
meat and the edible yield of cooked meat and to define the desirable range of 
fatness in beef, pork, and lamb, that will result in acceptable cooking and eating 
quality. Although fatness in meats has long been associated with superior 
market grades and with flavor and tenderness in cooked meats, excess fat has been 
objectionable to the consumer because of expensive shrinkage and losses in cook- 
ing, and waste in plate discard. In addition, excess fat has recently become a 
matter of medical concern because of the possible implications of high fat diets 
for impaired health. 

Data on the composition and nutritional quality of the kinds of meat that are 
desired by consumers would assist specialists in revising market grades of meat 
and would assist farmers in using feed resources to produce more animals of the 
types that would increase the supply of protein and other nutrients needed for 
improved diet quality. Such data would assist nutritionists and food economists 
in determining nutritive value in relation to cost and the potential importance 
of meat products in human diets. The data would also aid the Department in 
revising basic nutritive value tables for use in diet planning and in the appraisal 
of food consumption levels of different population groups. 

Plan of work.—To obtain more complete information on the nutritive value of 
livestock products, the cooking quality of beef, pork, and lamb of different market 
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qualities and degrees of fatness would be investigated and analysis made of the 
cooked products. Edible yield, shrinkage, cooking losses, and eating quality 
would be determined for various cuts of meat prepared by the most suitable 
household methods using modern equipment. Analysis of the meats as cooked 
would be made for content of known important nutrients including protein, fat, 
amino acids, minerals, and B-vitamins. Similar laboratory analysis for content 
of nutrients would be made of common processed and ready-to-serve meats and 
meat products as marketed and as served. Details of the research would be 
planned, and work conducted cooperatively with production, processing, and 
marketing specialists of the Department and other competent research agencies 
concerned With these problems. 

(9) Increase of $124,300 under the activity “Household economics research” 
composed of : 

(a) Increase of $50,000 for research to determine needed shifts in food con- 
sumption and to strengthen nutrition programs. 

Need for increase.—Although food consumption is at a high level in the United 
States, there is continuing evidence that many families have diets in need of 
nutritional improvement. Many of these families would benefit by consuming 
larger quantities of milk, meat, fruits, and vegetables. It is difficult to reconcile 
such underconsumption with agriculture’s capacity to produce these foods. 

Up-to-date appraisals of the nutrition situation should be made continuously 
so as to provide guidelines for adjustments in agricultural production, nutrition 
education, and food management to meet the nutritional needs of the population. 
Agricultural and educational organizations are both concerned with identifying 
the groups in the population that have diets most in need of improvement in 
order to make recommendations that will result in better diets and more efficient 
use of the food supply. Specific and up-to-date information on the extent and 
nature of these nutrient shortages is needed to provide the basis for programs 
to accomplish shifts in food consumption. Efforts should also be directed toward 
narrowing the gap between publication of research findings and the general ac- 
ceptance and adoption of practices that will provide better diets. 

Plan of work.—Continuing investigations would be made in order to appraise 
the nutrition situation, to identify the specific groups in the population that have 
diets most in need of improvement and to estimate their food needs. Special 
attention would be given to population groups known from earlier research to 
be likely to have poor diets, such as low-income families, large families with 
teen-age children, recipients of old-age benefits, or unemployment compensation. 
Interpretation would also be made of available food consumption data (such as 
those provided by a survey made in 1955) with special attention to determining 
the characteristics of groups that are low consumers of such foods as milk, meat, 
fruits, and vegetables. After determining the extent and nature of nutrient 
shortages, and the groups of people most affected, needed shifts in food consump- 
tion would be estimated and programs would be suggested to accomplish these 
shifts. 

The work of the Nutrition Programs Service, which is concerned with all Fed- 
eral agencies having programs related to nutrition or school lunch and with the 
organized State and city nutrition committees, would be accelerated in order to 
narrow the gap between the research publication and popular adoption of results. 
Research findings would be made available through this service to nutrition 
workers and home economists in educational and other programs throughout the 
country. Periodic nutrition institutes would be held for leaders in all phases 
of nutrition programs to call attention to shifts in food consumption that are 
needed for nutritional improvement and for effective use of the Nation’s food 
supply. 

’ (b) Increase of $74,300 for research to help farm families in low-income areas 
improve their living through more efficient use of family resources. 

Veed for increase.—The contribution of home economics to the rural develop- 
Inent prograin is limited by lack of timely research data on family economics 
and home management. Especially needed are (1) up-to-date facts on living 
costs for families on small-scale and part-time farms and (2) guidelines for 
choosing between the purchase and home production of food and other goods. 
Such data would provide better understanding of the provision to be made for 
family needs in administrative plans for farm development and financing, and 
would also be used by the Extension Service and the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration in helping families develop their plans for better use of their resources. 
_ Plan of work.—Cooperative projects would be developed with home economists 
in land-grant colleges in pilot areas where the rural development program is 
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undertaken, Surveys of farm families would provide the needed data on cost 
of food, clothing, home maintenance, and other items of family living. Current 
levels of living on small-scale and part-time farms would be evaluated and 
possibilities examined for better use of income and household labor in meeting 
family needs. For example, comparisons would be made of costs of alternative 
methods of obtaining their food supply, such as home-produced or purchased 
food, and of meeting needs for clothing and other goods. Analyses would be 
made of the food consumption patterns and nutritional quality of diets of low- 
income farm families in relation to sources and methods of obtaining their food 
supplies. 

(10) Increase of $460,000 under the utilization research activity, “Cereal and 
forage crops,” for the development of improved food, feed, and industrial prod- 
ucts from wheat and other small grains, and forage. 

Need for increase——The supplies of wheat, oats, barley, rice, and sorghum 
grains are at record levels due to combinations of high yields, record carryover 
stocks, and large acreages. Per capita wheat consumption has been declining 
for many years. Expansion of research to develop new food, feed, and industria] 
products from these grains offers great promise for increasing the markets for 
them. Wheat gluten is unique among all vegetable proteins for its elasticity, 
extensibility, and strength. Expansion of research on the chemistry and trans- 
formations of wheat gluten and on soft wheat flour components would lead to 
greater use of wheat in both feed and industrial products. 

Sorghum, barley, and oats are frequently used to replace other grains in 
reduced acreage programs, Development of basic data on composition and preser- 
vation of quality, with emphasis on the nutritionally and physiologically impor- 
tant factors, such as vitamins, growth factors, pigments, etc., is necessary to 
promote their widest use in feed and food. Research is also needed to increase 
the utilization of rice through improving milling methods, improving quality, and 
lowering costs of processing rice for market. 

Research is needed on the comosition and processing of forage crops to enable 
optimum choice to be made of forages as replacement crops and to improve 
efficiency of livestock production. Each variety of forage is a complex mixture 
of hundreds of chemical substances, most of them still unidentified, and of 
unknown effects on the health and growth of animals consuming them. [For 
example, recent studies with certain forages have isolated saponins and demon- 
strated their toxicity and bloat-producing symptoms in ruminants and growth 
inhibitors in chicks. Research is needed not only to develop such essential infor- 
mation for forages but also to determine methods of stabilizing or preserving the 
nutritive value of forages harvested as silage and as hay. 

Plan of work.—Research would be expanded on the development of new and 
expanded uses for grains and forages, as follows: 

Wheat: Gluten and starch, either isolated or as they occur in flour, are the 
major constituents of wheat that offer the most promise for increased nonfood 
use inindustry. Research would be expanded on— 

(a) The development of a cheap and efficient process for the production of 
undevitalized gluten for conversion into industrial products and use in the 
baking industry. 

(bv) The chemical modification and conversion of wheat gluten to produce 
materials having new chemical and technical uses. Wheat gluten alone 
among all proteins of vegetable origin has the qualities of elasticity, exten- 
sibility, and strength in high degree. 

(c) Chemical modification of wheat flour to alter its properties and its 
potentialities for such markets as adhesives, coating, papermaking chemicals, 
textile sizes, and the like. 

(d) Studies to increase the use of wheat starch in paper products. Because 
of the rapidly growing demand for paper and paper products such research 
has great possibilities. 

(e) Studies on the chemical composition of the nonflour fraction of wheat, 
known to be a valuable source of nutritionally important factors, to provide 
a basis for increased utilization of wheat as feed through identification of 
additional constituents of nutritional significance. 

(f) Composition studies of western soft wheat flours to determine those 
properties most essential for production of specialty baking items such as 
cakes, sweet rolls, and cookies. 

(g) Frozen preservation of sweet soft wheat doughs and cake batters (0 
make tasty and easily prepared wheat foods more readily available. 
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Small grains: (@) Sorghum grains contain various unidentified pigments of 
importance in industrial utilization and use as a feed. They are known to be 
sometimes deleterious and sometimes beneficial. Research would be conducted 
on these pigments to provide a basis for improved utilization of sorghum grain 
py enabling selection of varieties with desired pigmentation or absence thereof. 

(b) Unidentified factors in oats have been demonstrated to have beneficial and 
harmful effects in the use of oats for feed, and others are important in the indus- 
trial utilization of oat products. The chemical composition of oats and barley 
would be studied to expand their use as feed and food, or for industrial 
applications. 

(c) The physical properties and chemical composition of milled rice would be 
studied to improve the quality of the product and to tailormake the porperties to 
suit consumer preferences in various world markets, thereby increasing demand 
for the commodity. 

Grass and forage: (@) To expand the utilization of grasses and forage, basic 
research is needed on the beneficial and deleterious constituents of forages and 
the changes that occur in the nutrients of harvested forages. 

(b) Amino acids of the proteins of forages are of primary importance in the 
feeding of livestock. Proteins in green grass are altered when the grass is har- 
vested and dried. Research on these changes is needed to select methods which 
will provide for maximum preservation of the feeding value of forage crops. 

(c) To reduce the loss of nutrients in harvested forages due to respiration, 
studies would be conducted on the effects of environment and chemical inhibitors 
on such losses. 

(d) Recent investigations reveal that some legumes contain a compound that 
is implicated in ruminant bloat and suppresses growth rates in poultry. Legumes 
of known history would be studied chemically and pharmacologically to determine 
if the bloat and growth inhibition factor can be controlled. 

(11) Increase of $400,000 under the utilization research activity, “cotton and 
other fibers,” for investigations to increase new markets for cotton, wool, and 
mohair. 

Need for increase.—In order to improve the market for cotton, domestic wool, 
and mohair every possible improvement and economy in processing needs to be 
explored. The competitive position of these fibers must be greatly improved to 
compete with increasing consumption of synthetic and imported fibers. ‘The 
doubled consumption of synthetic fibers in the past 10 years is largely due to 
extensive commercial research designed to embody qualities desired in United 
States markets. This increased consumption has made serious inroads on 
traditional agricultural markets. The chemical industry is spending more than 
$50 million yearly for research on synthetic fibers. 

Cotton continued to lose ground in its share of the total fiber market in 1954 
and tied with 1950 as the lowest percentage for cotton since Department records 
were started in 1913. The per capita consumption of cotton in 1954 dropped to 
25.4 pounds which is 2.5 pounds less than in 1953, and 3.5 pounds less than the 
1949-53 average. 

The per capita consumption of wool in 1954 was only 2.3 pounds. This was 32 
percent less than the 1949-53 average and 48 percent less than the 1944-53 average. 
Sheep and goats are raised on approximately a half million farms and ranches in 
the United States. National policy calls for substantial increases in domestic 
production which make it imperative to exploit fully the national potentialities 
of this important farm fiber. 

Specific needs in cotton research at this time are as follows: 

(a) Development of automatic equipment for opening and blending cotton from 
different bales to obtain a uniform product to compensate for the wide variation 
in properties of cotton received at textile mills. 

(b) Development of fundamental relationships between yarn and fabric prop- 
erties. Such information will make it possible to select yarns of proper charac- 
teristics for the production of fabrics to meet specific end uses. 

_ (¢) Determination of the effect of short fibers (one-fourth inch and shorter) 
in a cotton on processing efficiency and the quality of the resultant textile 
products. 

(d) Development of cotton fabrics with permanent crease retention in launder- 
ing or dry cleaning after garments are manufactured. Synthetic fibers have good 
crease-retaining properties, but those for untreated cotton are very low. This 
= is desired in important uses, such as men’s trousers and women’s pleated 
Skirts. 
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(e) Treatment of cotton with chemical compounds to improve such desirable 
qualities as wrinkle resistance, flame resistance, tear strength, water repellency, 
resistance to deterioration by light and rotting, and resistance to soiling. : 

(f) Design and development of cotton fabrics having improved tear resistance. 

(g) Determination of the stress-strain behavior of cotton in terms of interna). 
structural elements. This basic information is needed to change the structure of 
the cotton fiber so as to obtain improved drape, crease resistance, elastic recovery, 
strength, and other derived properties. Modification of structure of cotton can 
be obtained partly by breeding if basic information on structure for special] 
processing requirements is known. 

Specific needs in wool and mohair research are as follows: 

(a) Development of improved methods for evaluating the quality of woo] 
fabrics. The demand for increased efficiency of operations in manufacture and 
high-quality finished materials requires a basis for evaluating uniformity and 
quality of raw materials. 

(b) Improvement of the method for bleaching off-color wools. Domestic 
wools are frequently off color and require bleaching which is costly and harmful 
to fiber quality. This is one important reason why domestic mills generally prefer 
whiter Australian wools and are willing to pay premium prices for them. 

(c) Pilot-scale engineering studies to evaluate practical application of recent 
laboratory chemical treatments which show much promise in greatly improving 
the resistance of wool to shrinkage in laundering. Shrinkage is one of the most 
serious disadvantages of wool in competition with synthetic fibers. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used in chemical and engineer- 
ing studies with fibers, fabrics, and the relation of fibers to fabrics; develop- 
ment of treatments for fibers to impart desired commercial characteristics ; and 
for the development of equipment which would aid in processing of fibers and 
fabrics. Where advantageous to the Government, some of the work would be 
done under research contracts. 

(12) Increase of $810,000 under the utilization research activity, “Fruits and 
vegetables” to construct a laboratory in Winter Haven, Fla., for research on 
citrus and other fruits and vegetables. 

Problem and need.—The present laboratory in Winter Haven, Fla., for research 
on the utilization of citrus and other fruits and vegetables is of frame construc- 
tion, originally erected in 1931 and enlarged somewhat in 1939-40. The working 
space is badly overcrowded and the construction and arrangement of the facility 
is not suited to the laboratory and pilot-plant operations now needed for research 
on the problems of the fruit and vegetable industry. 

When the laboratory was established, it was not anticipated that there would be 
the tremendous expansion which has occurred in the citrus fruit and vegetable 
industry, or the accompanying need for additional research. Florida citrus pro- 
duction has increased more than 400 percent since then, and whereas in 193 
less than 10 percent of the crop was processed, now over 60 percent goes into 
frozen concentrate, into canned juice and segments, and into other processed 
forms. 

The laboratory at Winter Haven has contributed importantly to many of the 
problems of the fruit indusrty especially the citrus fruit industry, but it is no 
longer adequate for the work that needs to be done. With the greatly expanded 
production of vegetable crops and subtropical fruits, research on processing these 
crops also is badly needed. In many instances, the laboratory does not have the 
space or facilities to work on these problems. 

Citrus, other subtropical fruits, and vegetables produced in the South are 
generally grown for the fresh markets, but frequently it is necessary to process 
substantial portions in order to achieve the largest possible market outlets and to 
avoid burdensome surpluses. The discovery of new and the improvement of 
current processing methods is essential to meeting the problem. The use of heat, 
cold, and other treatments in the processing of fruits and vegetables may greatly 
affect flavor, quality, and life of the product. Research, both fundamental and 
applied, is needed to determine the most economical and effective processing 
methods. 

The Citrus Fruit Advisory Committee and many other industry groups have 
urged the construction of new laboratory facilities. 

Plan.—The city of Winter Haven, Fla., has agreed to provide without cost 
to the Government a suitable site for the proposed new laboratory in considera- 
tion of the return to the city of the property now used for the citrus products 


laboratory. That property was originally donated by the city to the Govern- 
ment in 1931. 
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It is planned to construct a one-story and basement laboratory building with 
a pilot plant. The facilities would include nine chemistry laboratory rooms, a 
pacteriology laboratory and plating room, a low-humidity room, photographic 
room, oven room, product evaluation room, and several constant-temperature 
rooms including some very low temperature rooms. The building would be 
approximately 165 by 115 feet. 

The annual additional cost of research which would be conducted in the 
new laboratory is estimated at $75,000. 

Estimate of cost——The cost of constructing the laboratory is estimated as 
follows: 


Architects: aa earn Bebe oe oo se ee ok. $50, 000 
Laboratory building and pilot plant including related equipment 
Garage, solvent storage building grounds improvement, etc 


(13) Increase of $600,000 under the utilization research activity, “Sugar and 
special plants” composed of: 

(a) Increase of $500,000 for investigations on new crops valuable for food, 
feed, drug, or industrial uses. 

Need for increase.—The discovery and development of new crops which would 
be valuable for food, feed, drug, or industrial uses could greatly improve the 
agricultural situation. For example, the introduction and development of soy- 
beans has resulted in a crop produced in 1955 on over 18 million acres with a 
farm value of approximately $780 million. 

Systematic screening of large numbers of selected plants, and in many cases 
of their seeds, is needed to provide the chemical composition data essential to 
the determination of their potential value as foods, feeds, and industrial raw 
materials. At the present time, such information has been obtained for only a 
very few plants. 

Plants known to have high potential value by virtue of their chemical com- 
position will have to be grown in the quantities needed for development of proc- 
essing methods and for determination of their usefulness. This involves close 
cooperation with crop and agricultural engineering research. When it has been 
found that a potentially useful crop can be produced commercially, it may be 
necessary to conduct laboratory and pilot-plant research to develop processes 
necessary to utilize the product and make it available in the condition needed 
by the consumer. 

Plan of work.—Initially, a substantial portion of the increase would be used 
in fundamental research on the screening and testing for chemical composition 
of a wide variety of selected plants with emphasis on (@) forage plants of par- 
ticular importance as feedstuffs for our expanding animal agriculture and for 
soil conserving and building attributes, and (0b) those plants having potential 
value for industrial uses that would be noncompetitive with present domestic 
crops. Composition studies would include classes of products such as proteins, 
fibers, gums, oils, and highly valuable minor constituents such as vitamins and 
growth factors. The source material for screening will consist of newly devel- 
oped strains of domestic plants, wild native plants, and foreign introductions 
as now contained and being made available in the four Federal plant-introduction 
gardens and the five primary introduction stations in the Federal-State coopera- 
tive program. Close cooperation will be maintained with the regional com- 
mittees of the State experiment stations on “New Plants for Industrial and 
Other Uses.” 

Where new crops have reached agronomic stages that developmental research 
is warranted, utilization research of an applied and developmental nature would 
be conducted to provide information necessary to develop processing methods 
and evaluate the products for industrial uses. In general, research would be 
initiated as follows: 

(1) To study the pulping of timber bamboo and the evaluation of the pulp as 
an economic source of newsprint which is in short supply, and other pulp 
products. 

(2) To develop improved processing methods for producing safflower oil and 
to investigate methods for converting this oil into industrial chemicals which are 
not competitive with products now produced from soybean and linseed oils. 

(3) To study methods for processing the new high amylose corn to produce a 
high-amylose type of starch, the uses of which would be in the industrial field for 
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the production of fibers and films which would be noncompetitive with current 
uses of starches from ordinary corn or from waxy corn. 

(4) To develop new uses for castor oil and to investigate methods for jp. 
activating the toxin and allergen in castor pomace (meal) to make it useful for 
feed and fertilizer, also to improve castor bean processing. Castor oil is unique 
among vegetable oils, and in most respects is not competitive with them. It has 
good potentialities for special industrial uses. 

(5) To evaluate Jojoba and other oil and wax-bearing plants. Jojoba seeg 
(Simmondsia chinensis) is known to contain a natural liquid wax of premium 
quality. 

(6) To develop low-cost methods for preserving and processing fruits, nuts, 
and vegetables that appear to have promise in domestic markets, but which are 
not now grown in this country in substantial commercial quantities, usually 
because of the high labor cost in processing them. Among the commodities 
which most merit investigation are mangoes, lichee fruit, macademia nuts, 
Chinese gooseberries, service berries, cherimoyas, bamboo shoots, edible pod 
peas, water chestnuts, Italian broad beans, mung beans (bean sprouts), and 
pigeon peas. The potentialities are exemplified by broccoli. In 1930 there was 
almost no production of this crop, but due primarily to the development of new 
methods of processing (freezing), production increased to 44,000 acres by 1953. 

(b) Increase of $100,000 to expand uses of tobacco and sugar. 

Tobacco: It is urgent to the well-being of the tobacco industry that more 
research be done on the composition of tobacco and tobacco smoke, and on the 
relationship between chemical constituents and the quality of tobacco. Basic 
work on composition can be expected to contribute to improved quality of tobacco 
products, development of improved processing methods, and better utilization of 
tobacco wastes. 

Recent publicity has been given to the possible detrimental effects of cigarette 
smoking on health. An alarming rise in the frequency of lung cancer is variously 
attributed to pollution of the air by waste industrial gases and to excessive 
cigarette smoking. The cause is actually unknown and the evidence controversial 
and incomplete. However, as a result of this publicity the tobacco industry has 
become deeply concerned with the need for more detailed information on the 
composition of tobacco and tobacco smoke. 

At present about 2 billion pounds of tobacco are produced in the United States 
each year, having a farm value of over $1 billion and a return of over $2 billion 
in revenue to Federal, State, and local governments. From the standpoint of 
cash receipts, tobacco ranked fourth among field crops in the United States in 
1953. 


The various types of tobacco used in the manufacture of tobacco products 
arise from differences in variety, character of the soil and climate, fertilizers 
used, methods of harvesting, and methods of curing. Each type has special 
characteristics which determines its end use. These characteristics include 
color, flavor, texture, aroma, and burning qualities; and they depend on chemical 
composition and changes in composition from the time the green leaf is harvested, 
through the curing, aging, fermentation, and compounding of the final tobacco 
product. Present knowledge of the chemical composition of tobacco at all stages 
of handling and processing, and the chemical composition of the smoke which 
is the final product consumed in most tobaceo products, is very meager. 

Sugar: Currently the most important problem both in sugarcane and sugar 
beets is the failure to recover all the good sugar that is present in the cane and 
the beet. In Louisiana alone it is estimated that an additional $314 million per 
year would be realized if the recovery of raw sugar could be raised from 75 to 
80 percent of the amount available in the sugarcane. Studies in the beet indus- 
try have indicated that there is an estimated loss of at least half a million dollars 
a year because of chemical degradation during processing. Improvement in 
processing which would increase recovery of good sugar would greatly benefit 
both producers and processors. 

Improved processing methods are needed in the sugarcane industry as well as 
new sugarcane varieties with better milling and processing qualities. Speeding 
up the present time-consuming methods of evaluating processing qualities would 
improve overall economy of the sugarcane industry through establishing the 
relationship between varieties and their processing qualities. Beet technology 
and purification offer a particularly fertile field for investigations and substan- 
tial savings. 

Plan of work.—Tobacco: Chemical investigations would be made of the resins 
and polyphenols of tobacco. Improved methods of separating and identifying 
alkaloids of tobacco and their transformation products would also be developed 
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Sugar: Investigations would be made of the nonsugar carbohydrate con- 
stituents of sugarcane not previously isolated and identified. _Juices obtained 
in pilot plant experiments would be used to relate concentrations of carbohy- 
drate constituents to their known bebavior in sugar manufacturing operations 
and to the recovery of sugar. 

reaction of beet constituents with lime under conditions ordinarily encoun- 
tered in purification would be investigated. Comparison would be made of 
carious preliming methods in an attempt to find one which reduces the amount 
of lime required but which can be carried out automatically. New purification 
methods would also be developed to improve the efficiency of that operation. 

(14) Increase of $553,000 under the utilization research activity, “Poultry, 
dairy, and animal products,” for research to increase the farmers’ market for 
poultry, dairy products, meat, and animal hides. 

Necd for increase.—Increased markets for poultry, dairy, and animal products 
would benefit growers, processors, and consumers. However, increased markets 
are dependent to a large extent on the availability of high-quality, lower cost, 
and more desirable items from these highly nutritious foods. To accomplish 
this objective, research is needed to improve quality without increasing costs, 
improve the convenience of product form, find means of reducing processing costs, 
and develop new product forms to meet special market demands. 


Specific problems and plans of work 

(a) Poultry and poultry products.—(1) A large market exists for eggs pre- 
pared in dry form, as for mixes and use by the bakery trade. Marked improve- 
ments in the flavor and color stability of egg solids has been made but the 
poor reconstitution ability of egg solids is a factor that is limiting their in- 
creased utilization. Another factor is the loss of foaming or leavening prop- 
erties required in making sponge cakes. Research would be undertaken to 
develop an instant reconstituting type of egg solid. Studies would also be made 
to determine means of preventing loss of foaming and leavening properties dur- 
ing drying. 

(2) Improvement in feather removal in dressing poultry is needed. This 
process costs $50 million annually. Present methods are unsatisfactory because 
they compromise between economy of operation and quality of product. Reduced 
quality is caused by skin damage and an increased tendency toward loss of 
moisture and toughness in some birds. Development of optimum methods of 
feather removal both qualitywise and costwise would be sought. 

(3) Methods of increasing consumer acceptance of turkeys, chickens, ducks, 
and geese through convenient marketing forms, such as smoked or cured items 
and precooked frozen meat would be developed. 

(b) Dairy products—(1) To improve the milk surplus situation and to expand 
use of processed products in domestic and foreign markets, work would be con- 
ducted on the development of methods of processing products possessing the 
flavor and consistency of fresh milk, 

(2) To aid the cheese industry, research would be conducted on the develop- 
ment of economical methods for the conversion of cheese whey to byproducts of 
greater value, and cheaper methods of treatment if byproduct use is not possible. 

(3) The development of new outlets for milk and increased stability of prod- 

uct requires expanded research on the basic chemical composition of milk. Re- 
search on such studies would be undertaken, including studies of proteins, their 
composition and reactions with other constituents, and similar studies of the 
role of milk fat in milk products. 
_ (¢) Meat.—Over 26 billion pounds of meat are produced annually in the United 
States. Meat production accounts for about 30 percent of farm income, and is 
thus our Nation’s most valuable agricultural product. About half of the total 
meat production is beef. Of this at least 5 billion pounds is beef of lower grades 
for which there is a relatively limited market at a price not favorable to the 
farmer. Such beef is generally less tender than that of higher grade. Improve- 
ment in tenderness would increase its acceptability and thus the demand for low- 
gtade beef. To improve the market demand for meat, it is proposed that studies 
be carried out along the following lines: 

1. Increase the utilization of the lower grades of meat through studies on the 
relationship of the amount, distribution, and occurrence of protein components 
ee oe chemical constituents to such quality factors as tenderness, juiciness, 
and flavor. 
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2. Improve the quality of low-grade meats through development of objective 
methods of determining the tenderness of meat that can be applied rapidly to 
the assay of tenderness in wholesale cuts or carcasses. 

3. Studies of the physical and chemical characteristics of meat structure to 
obtain basic information needed in developing improved methods for processing 
meat. 

4. Improving the quality of meat through studies of low-temperature tolerant 
bacteria, and their relation to the keeping quality of fresh and cured meat. 

5. Development of improved methods of curing meat through studies of salt- 
tolerant microorganisms and their relation to cured meat quality. 

6. Improving the quality of meat and meat products through studies on the 
recovery and identification of the substances responsible for the flavor and aroma 
of meat. 

(ad) Hides——The rise in beef consumption to 26 million head per year has 
increased the production of hides to about 5 million in excess of our domestic 
needs. These surplus hides are sold on the world market and exported but 
their existence has depressed the domestic price from an average of 24 cents per 
pound during the period 1947 through 1951 to 10-13 cents per pound in 1955. 
This represents an annual loss in value of almost $200 million which is re- 
flected in the prices which otherwise would be received by the livestock raisers. 
Synthetic leather substitutes have also been making serious inroads in the 
leather market. 

The proposed increase would be used to initiate the following lines of work: 

1. Development of economic processes for producing leather with im- 
proved resistance to water, wear, and acid deterioration ; 

2. Exploratory and pioneering studies on the determination of hide and 
leather quality by nondestructive testing for tightness of structure, quan- 
tity of leather-making substance and hidden deterioration in raw or proc- 
essed hides; 

3. Fundamental studies of the physical and chemical properties of hide 
proteins and of the mechanism of interaction of hide substance with chem- 
icals and tanning agents; 

4. Evaluate mechanical, physical and chemical aids for controlling the 
rate of unhairing of hides by enzymes in order to develop a more rapid 
and economic process that can be integrated into packing house operations; 

5. Studies on the chemical modification of hide glues to improve ad- 
hesive strength, gelling time, tackiness, and resistance to water. 

The increase of $1,519,300 under the subappropriation item, “Plant and animal 
disease and pest control,” for 1957 consists of: 

(15) Increase of $500,000 under the activity, “Plant pest control’ for the 
contingency fund for emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases. 

Need for increase.—The proposed increase would provide a total of $1,500,000 
for this contingency fund. For fiscal year 1956 it is anticipated that a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $500,000 will be required, increasing the contingency 
fund for that year to $1,500,000. Based upon approval of the supplemental for 
1956, the budget request of $1,500,000 for 1957 actually involves no increase in 
appropriation. 

Legislative authorization.—The need for an emergency fund for assistance 
to States in combating emergency outbreaks of crop pests was first recognized 
by the 75th Congress which passed Public Resolution No. 20, approved April 6, 
1937, authorizing $2 million to be appropriated for the control of incipient or 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, 
Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs. On May 9, 1938, the joint resolution was 
amended, in part, to authorize annual appropriations for this purpose. In 
the past 10 years, appropriations for control of emergency outbreaks of insects 
have varied from $2,700,000 available in 1946 to $600,000 in 1954. The amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1956 is $1 million, but a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $500,000 is contemplated. 

Purpose of fund.—The contingency fund is available only upon approval by 
the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget, for control operations which cannot 
be financed from the funds provided for specific control programs. The emer- 
gency type programs financed from these funds are (1) an incipient infestation 
of a pest new to this country; (2) an incipient infestation of a pest discovered in 
an area remote from that where a control program is currently underway; (3) 
an unforeseen outbreak of major significance of a pest for which no control 
program had been provided; and (4) an unexpected outbreak of major signifi- 
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cance of a pest against which a control program is in operation but which 
threatens severe losses or would result in increased expenditures if action were 
tepaniculty of estimating needs accurately.—Control programs financed from 
these funds are ordinarily highly seasonal and cannot be planned very far in 
advance. Facts based on field observations must be assembled, appraised by 
cooperating agencies, and a determination made on the division of responsibili- 
ties and costs before a program can be recommended for approval of the Secre- 
tary and the Bureau of the Budget. The amount requested in each annual budget 
is the best estimate which can be made at the time of submission. It may prove 
to be more or less than the amount that is actually required. A table showing 
yse of the contingency fund for the fiscal years 1951 through 1956 (to December 
21,1955) follows: 


Releases from the contingency fund, for control of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases, fiscal years 1951 through 1956 (to Dec. 31, 1955) 


| 

1956 (to 
j 1954 1955 Dec. 31, 
| 1955) 
| 


Project 1952 | 1953 





Contingency fund: , | 
Annual appropriation acts --_---|$1, 250, 000 |$1, 000, 000 |$1, 000, 000 
| 


$600, 000 | $400,000 | $1,000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation | 


650, 000 | 
Total appropriations for 
contingency fund 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 600, 000 | 1,050, 000 1, 600, 000 


Releases for control of emergency 

outbreaks of insects: 
Grasshoppers and Mormon 
crickets... -.----- 151,455 | 144,000 438, 700 528, 940 284, 300 154, 700 
Burrowing nemineege<< < =< 6 <4: essa eesses kee sce eee ee 35, 000 1 78, 000 
European chafer , pects oe 50, 000 83, 000 
Khapra beetle Rink txiain satay a 156, 000 1 266, 000 
Mexican fruitfly darts tiie ; ee 125, 000 1 67, 000 


Total 1MOR. «5. eacseeee 151, 455 144, 000 438, 700 528, 940 650, 300 648, 700 


Balance in contingency fund--_} 1,098, 545 | 2 856,000 | 3% 561,300 71, 060 4 399, 700. 351, 300 











‘ Covers control operations for 6 months only. 

2 Includes $37,800 not required for emergency insect control activities which was transferred to the item 
for control of vesicular exanthema to meet emergency needs. 

Includes $500,000 not required for emergency insect control activities which was transferred to the item 
for control of vesicular exanthema to meet emergency needs. 

‘ Due to late emergence of grasshoppers in spring of 1955, control operations were not completed by the 
close of the fiseal year. The portion of the work which carried over, and done in July, was charged to 1956 
funds, thus leaving an unused balance in the 1955 appropriation. ‘This balance was transferred, after the 
close of the fiscal year, to other appropriations to meet retroactive pay act costs pursuant to Public Law 
123,84th Cong. This had no effect on the level of 1955 programs, inasmuch as the pay act itself was approved 
on June 28, 1955, and all of the actions to implement it were taken following the close of the fiscal year 1 955 


Current status.—For several years prior to 1955, allocations had been made 
principally for grasshopper and Mormon cricket control. However, demands 
on the contingency fund have increased since the discovery of the following in- 
festations: (1) khapra beetle, a serious introduced pest of stored grain and 
seeds first discovered in California in November 1953; (2) Mexican fruitfly, 
discovered in northwest Mexico where it threatens fruit production in California 
and Arizona; (3) burrowing nematode, determined in 1953 to be the primary 
cause of the “spreading decline” of citrus; (4) soybean nematode found in North 
Carolina in August 1954 and a threat to soybean production in the United 
States ; and (5) European chafer, until recently confined to a limited area in 
New York, but now found in Connecticut, and West Virginia as well as in sev- 
eral areas in New York. Each of these infestations involves an introduced pest, 
as yet confined to a relatively limited area in this country. Eradication pro- 
grams should be conducted promptly to avoid the more costly programs neces- 
Sary after the pests have become widespread. The status of each program is as 
follows: 

Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control in the Western States.—Recent fall 
Surveys indicate that some 20 million acres of public and private rangeland in- 
cluded Within infested areas in 16 Western States will support destructive popu- 
lations during the 1956 crop year. This is an increase of approximately 14 mil- 
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lion acres over the 1955 outlook. It appears that the peak of the outbreak cycle 
in the Southwest, which is of more than 1 year’s duration, may not yet have been 
reached. 

Khapra beetle——Federal, State, and industry expenditures will be particularly 
heavy during calendar year 1956. The program provides for catching up on 
the fumigation of establishments that were found infested before satisfactory 
fumigation procedures were worked out. Once this has been accomplished, 
fumigation costs are expected to decline rapidly. 

Mexican fruitfly.—Developments indicate that expenditures for control will 
continue for the next 6 to 12 months at about the present level. This assumes 
that the effort to keep infestation out of California and Arizona will prove suc- 
cessful. 

European chafer.—The enforcement of the Federal quarantine and cooperation 
with States in suppressing infestations are expected to require continuing expen- 
ditures at about the present level. 

Burrowing nematode.—To carry out a survey to establish the presence or ab- 
sence of the burrowing nematode in Florida and in other citrus-producing areas 
is expected to require expenditures at about the present level during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year and in 1957. 

Soybean nematode.—The picture is not yet clear as to what may be necessary 
to contain or eradicate this nematode. The results of surveys now under way, 
however, will provide a basis for developing a satisfactory program. 

Other pests.—In addition to these known infestations, there is always the pos- 
sibility of the discovery of some new pest which would require emergency control 
measures, 

Cooperation.—With each program, there has been substantial participation on 
the part of the States, local agencies, and the industries involved. 

Financial requirements.—The following table summarizes the probable require- 
ments for these programs for the remainder of the current fiscal year and for the 
fiscal year 1957: 


Fiscal year 1956 ! 


Balance avail- Estimated 


leased | able and pro- needs, 1957 
1956 


Re 
Dec. 31, 1955 
supplemental 
Grasshopper: 


eT Is oo. ss oa imran menses enon 2 $154, 700 
Be SOE in nin nes nctdniebebanenasiennnie 


EA a EA eta hee 
ER ee ee a 
European chafer----. 5 siiintailneetp webiiebionieianeiaaaae 
I accent ae 
Soybean nematode, etc 


1 The current 1956 appropriation includes $1 million for the contingency fund. 

2 Due to the late grasshopper contro] season in the northern areas in the 1955 crop year, it was necessary 
to release $154,700 in July 1955, for control] work. Normally, these costs would have been incurred as 8 
part of the 1955 fiscal year program. 


(16) Increase of $966,300 under the activity, “Plant quarantine” composed 
of: 

(a) Increase of $856,000 to be made available to the Bureau of Customs to 
enable it to restore procedures for checking baggage to an adequate level to 
allow detection of prohibited or restricted agricultural materials in passenger 
baggage. 

Problem and need.—Experience in the enforcement of agricultural quarantines 
has shown that passengers’ baggage is one of the most likely means of entry for 
foreign agricultural pests. In former years the Bureau of Customs made a prac- 
tice of examining essentially all incoming baggage and the plant and animal 
quarantine services, because of their relatively small staffs and to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, relied heavily on the cooperation of the Bureau of Customs to pre- 
vent the introduction of new pests and diseases of plants and animals through 
the medium of passengers’ baggage. Whenever Bureau of Customs inspectors 
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find plant, animal or other material in passengers’ baggage of agricultural quar- 
antine interest, they turn such material over to Department of Agriculture quar- 
antine inspectors for examination and disposition. 

In April 1953 the Bureau of Customs advised that in order to give the best 
possible service to the public under existing traffic conditions with its staff, it 
appeared necessary to effect a considerable relaxation in the degree of examina- 
tion of passengers’ baggage. Since that time, the resulting threat to United 
States agriculture from relaxing the inspection of baggage is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. A study made at New York last year indicated that less than 
half of the contraband plant material arriving at that port in passengers’ bag- 
gage is being detected by current inspection methods. By complete baggage in- 
spection during the study a total of 440 interceptions of plant pests were made 
as compared with 69 interceptions made through sample inspection of the bag- 
gage of approximately the same number of passengers arriving on the same ves- 
sels the preceding year. The test revealed similar results with respect to meat 
and meat products. 

The following measures have been taken to provide the best plant and animal 
quarantine protection possible under the present circumstances : 

1. Considerable study has been given to devising better methods of informing 
the public of quarantine restrictions as a means of obtaining more effective com- 
pliance. Information on this subject is contained in a leaflet “Customs Hints” 
which is widely distributed to travelers; large warning signs have been placed 
at Mexican border ports; passengers on vessels from Hawaii are required to sign 
baggage declarations listing any plant material in their possession; agricultural 
attachés are briefed on agricultural quarantine regulations prior to assignment 
at foreign posts in order that they may inform passengers planning to visit this 
country of the restrictions. 

These measures have undoubtedly reduced the number of violations. A fur- 
ther study is now being given to methods for obtaining still better distribution 
of agricultural quarantine information. However, the continued finding of plant 
and animal material in the baggage of passengers who have been made aware of 
the regulations has repeatedly demonstrated that efforts to educate the public 
do not make an effective substitute for actual inspection. 

2. Emphasis has been placed on the inspection of baggage of those classes of 
passengers which are most likely to bring in contraband material and from those 
foreign areas which, experience has shown, is most likely to contain hazardous 
plant and animal material. However, the frequent finding of contraband ma- 
terial in baggage of all classes of passengers and from all foreign sources has 
demonstrated that the only safe procedure is complete baggage examination. 

3. Consideration has also been given to the value of penalties in reducing vio- 
lations of agricultural quarantine regulations. The Plant Quarantine Act pro- 
vides up to $500 fine and a year’s prison term for such violations. In nearly 
every instance where contraband agricultural material is found in baggage, 
however, only small quantities and small values are involved. There is great 
difficulty in obtaining a conviction for the possession of a fruit or a piece of meat 
worth only a few cents even though they could carry insects or diseases that 
could cost the country millions of dollars. 

The relaxation of baggage inspection procedures by the Bureau of Customs 
has created a situation whereby the threat of introduction of new and destructive 
foreign pests and diseases is greatly increased. The potential losses to Ameri- 
can agriculture from such introductions and the cost of controlling or eradicat- 
ing those that might become established could well exceed by many times the 
cost of restoring adequate baggage inspection. 

Although the Treasury Department has indicated that current baggage in- 
spection procedures are considered adequate for the purposes of enforcing 
customs laws, that Department is cognizant of Agriculture’s interest in more 
adequate baggage inspection for agricultural quarantine purposes. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on March 1, 1955, wrote the Secretary of Agriculture in 
part as follows: 

“If you should conclude that the enforcement measures of customs are not 
adequate for your purposes in that additional measures should be taken I be- 
lieve that the Department of Agriculture should undertake to provide the funds 
hecessary to carry out such additional measures. Our people will be happy 
to undertake such additional measures on a reimbursable basis as you may 
consider to be necessary.” 


76330—56——4 
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need for more plant quarantine inspectors. The examination and disposition of 
mated that the sum of $856,000 would permit customs to resume previously 
established standards of baggage inspection. Customs considers it essential 
that the present practice of expediting the clearance of incoming passengers 
be continued and that any change in inspection procedures should provide for 
equally prompt clearance. That agency has indicated that the proposed increase 
would permit them to employ sufficient inspectors to clear incoming passengers 
as promptly as is being done at the present time. Additional customs inspectors 
would be employed and stationed at maritime ports and airports where the 
need is greatest. The proposed increase would be used to establish an advance 
working fund for the Bureau of Customs for such purpose. 

(b) Increase of $110,300 to strengthen inspection service at ports of entry. 

Problem and need.—The problem of protecting American agriculture from 
foreign plant pests is increasing daily. The threat of entry and spread of such 
pests is directly related to the volume of foreign travel and commerce. The 
continued growth of world travel and trade, with an accompanying increase 
in the risk of introducing foreign pests and diseases, and without comparable 
inerease in the plant quarantine inspection force, seriously weakens the pro- 
tection which can be given. 

The Bureau of Customs estimates the number of persons entering the country, 
as follows: 


114, 074, 000 


The number has increased from 6 to 10 percent each year since the war. 

The recent discovery of the khapra beetle in the Southwest; the Mexican 
fruitfly in Baja California, Mexico; the Mediterranean fruitfly in Central 
America; and the continued arrival of the golden nematode in an increasing 
number of products and reports of its occurrence from additional countries all 
point up the need for increased vigilance against the entry and spread of these 
and other destructive plant pests. Strengthening of the inspection service 
at ports of entry is greatly needed to cope with this increasing workload in all 
major phases of the plant quarantine program. 

The following tabulation shows the increase in workload at the United States 
ports of entry: 


; Percent increase 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1956 over— 
1954 1955 1956 (esti- 
mated) 


Inspection 


5a once een akannginialiingticpadeenncs 77, 029 89, 205 1 91, 000 18 


eter hes dk nuger a kentnescneeaeas 52, 311 48, 205 53, 000 1 
In cooperation with customs: 


Baggage, airborne, pieces of-.._-_- 2, 275, 714 4, 592, 254 6, 000, 000 164 
Baggage with auto and rail passengers 
from Mexico 3, 664, 803 4, 107, 413 4, 500, 000 23 
Vehicles from Mexico 14, 367, 598 15, 240, 649 16, 000, 000 11 
| 


1 al planes are constantly replacing smaller aircraft thus increasing the inspection time required 
per plane. 


A comparable increase in workload is anticipated in the fiscal year 1957. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to provide plant quarantine coverage with 
respect to military aircraft arriving from foreign areas. Long-range strategic 
flights often arrive at airports not regularly staffed with plant quarantine in- 
spectors. Rotation of 4,000 troops from Japan by air was recently successfully 
accomplished and the military has indicated that we may expect this practice 
to be continued and expanded. Shifts in operating bases by the Military Air 
Transport Service recently necessitated corresponding shifts in personnel and 
increases in inspection staffs to safeguard incoming flights. All indications are 
that the problem of preventing the entry and spread of foreign plant pests on 
military aircraft will become more acute as air operations to foreign bases 
continue to expand. 

The restoration by Bureau of Customs of the inspection of all passengers’ 
baggage would greatly increase the likelihood of preventing all foreign diseases 
and pests from gaining entry into this country but it would not alleviate the 
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need for more plan quarantine inspectors. The examination and disposition of 
materials found in passengers’ baggage of agricultural quarantine interest is 
not the responsibility of the customs inspectors but of the Department’s quar- 
antine inspectors. Their workload, therefore, will be increasing not only be- 
cause of the greater volume of foreign travel and commerce and the greater 
number of ports involved, but also to some extent because of the increased 
number of interceptions by customs inspectors which would occur under the pro- 
posed inerease above. 

The $308,700 provided in the 1956 appropriation act, is being used to employ ad- 
ditional inspectors at the ports most in need of strengthening, and where there 
is the greatest probability of plant material arriving which might harbor ex- 
tremely dangerous plant pests. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase for 1957 of approximately 4 percent 
would be used to strengthen the inspection work to meet the increasing work- 
load. It is proposed to add 19 plant quarantine inspectors. These will be sta- 
tioned where the need is greatest at ports around the periphery of the con- 
tinental United States, such as New York, N. Y., Miami, Fla., New Orleans, La., 
Laredo, Tex., San Ysidro, Calif., and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. This would 
enable the staff at such locations to better meet the demands for inspectors to 
cover international movements of troops at military airfields. 

(17) Increase of $53,000 under the activity, “Animal quarantine” to strengthen 
animal inspection and quarantine work along the Mexican border. 

Problem and need.—Areas of Mexico adjacent to the United States border 
are known to be extensively infested with cattle fever ticks. Such diseases 
as scabies, dourine, and glanders are also to be found in Mexican livestock and 
create a hazard to the health of our domestic livestock. The Mexican border 
extends for approximately 2,000 miles, and except for the inspection of legal 
importations at designated ports of entry, there is little protection against the 
deliberate or accidental introduction of communicable livestock diseases. Many 
areas along the border between designated ports offer easy entry into this coun- 
try of stray and smuggled animals and animal products. Thus, there is a con- 
tinuous danger of these diseases entering this country and spreading. 

The present small force of inspectors must cover 14 designated ports of entry 
through which importations are regularly made and also provide service occa- 
sionally at 3 or 4 other points. In order to comply with laws and regulations 
governing importations, their duties include: 

For animals and poultry: 

1. Procurement of current information on livestock and poultry diseases 
in Mexico. 

2. Investigations of the origin of each shipment. 

3. Examination of documents accompanying each shipment. 

4. Individual inspections of all animals and poultry. 

5. Quarantine, testing, and dipping livestock offered for importation as 
applicable in each case. 

6. Supervision over the handling of animals and poultry found to be 
eligible for importation. 

For livestock and poultry products (meats, hides, bonemeal, glands, ete.) and 
hay and straw: 

1. Inspection and examination of documents accompanying importations 
to determine whether they may be permitted entry with or without restric- 
tion for further processing or refused entry. 

2. Supervising forwarding of restricted products under Government seal 
for further processing at establishments approved by the Department. 

Since Mexico was declared free of foot-and-mouth disease on December 31, 
1954, there have been a large number of cattle imported from that country. 
These animals require tests, certification, inspections, or dippings for tubercu- 
losis, brucellosis, scabies, cattle fever ticks, or other communicable diseases. 
The importation of equine stock has increased greatly since 1953, particularly 
burros to be used as pets for children. These animals require tests for dourine, 


which does not exist in this country, and for glanders which is transmissible to 
man, 
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Imports from Mexico in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 were as follows: 


! 
Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 


Cattle 
Equine stock 
Animal byproducts: 


1 Because of the existence of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico, no cattle were imported in fiscal year 1954 
or the Ist 6 months of fiscal year 1955. 


The increasing movement of livestock, together with the hazards created by 
the large unprotected areas along the border has created a situation with which 
the present limited inspection force cannot adequately cope. There is urgent 
need for strengthening the work. The cost of more adequate protection would be 
small in comparison with the cost of controlling or eradicating an extensive out- 
break of a disease introduced across the border. 

Plan of work.—It is proposed to increase the inspection force by 8 lay inspec- 
tors who would be stationed at strategic points along the border. They would 
strengthen the present inspection, testing, dipping, and quarantine program 
and also be engaged in preventing stray and smuggled animals from crossing the 
border and apprehending those that do. This would greatly decrease the hazards 
of the present situation. 

(18) Increase of $376,000 under the project, “Meat inspection,” to enable the 
meat inspection service to meet an increasing workload. 

Problem and need.—There is urgent need for additional inspectors to meet 
increasing demands for Federal meat inspection and increased slaughter and 
processing in presently inspected establishments. Meat production and con- 
sumption in the United States are at an all-time high and still further increases 
are expected. There is also a strong movement toward decentralizing the indus- 
try from the large meatpacking centers and this is expected to continue. 

All meatpackers and processors whose products are shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce must have Federal meat inspection. There has been a large 
increase in the number of establishments requesting the inspection in order to 
comply with the law. 

The meatpacking industry is showing great concern over the shortage of meat 
inspectors assigned to federally inspected establishments because of its direct 
influence on production costs. Inspection work is closely integrated with pro- 
duction facilities in a plant. Inadequate numbers of inspectors adversely affect 
production cost by the necessity to adjust production rates to ability to inspect. 
Livestock producers and meat consumers as well as meatpackers benefit from 
efficient utilization of plant facilities. When meatpackers are unable to utilize 
facilities suitably because of the unavailability of meat inspectors, livestock will 
at times back up in the yards, resulting in depressed livestock prices, holdover 
losses to producers, increased unit production costs to packers, and higher prices 
to consumers. 

The accompanying table and chart reflect the past demand for inspection and 
the amount of work anticipated in 1956 and 1957. 

Plan of work.—It is proposed to add approximately 70 veterinarians and lay 
meat inspectors to the inspection force in order to more adequately meet the pres- 
ent workload and provide for the anticipated additional workload in 1957. As 
compared with the current year, this would represent an increase of approxi- 
mately 2.4 percent in the inspection staff, which is somewhat less than the 
increase in workload which is estimated as follows: 


Percent increase, 1957 over 1956 
Dir OE I oe he ee ee chines cea ite 
eee OE en ee a a sn ee 
Animals slaughtered 
Pounds processed product inspected 


The meatpacking business is highly competitive and operations are on a “small 
marin of profit—quick turnover” basis. New businesses are constantly arising 
to replece discontinued firms. The constant shift and increase in points where 
inspection will be required makes it impossible to predict future points of opera- 
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tions except in a very general way. For many years some of the larger stations 
have been used as training points and the demand for inspection in smaller or 
isolated communities has been met by transferring trained inspectors to those 
points 


Meat inspection—Comparison of manpower and workload 
[1949=100 percent] 


Location served (end of year) Volume inspected 
Slaughter Processed products 


Per- Per- 
cent of | Number | cent of Pounds cent of 
1949 1949 1949 


100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

112.6 108. 9 110.8 

119.5 117.6 122.3 

b 118.0 124.0 

1957 4... ; b 121.3 127.0 


‘ Estimated. 
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Meat Inspection 
PERSONNEL and aaa LOAD 


Jo OF 1949 


140 
aa Cities & <e 
a 


Plants” 


120 
Animals 


slaughtered 


_— 


4 


Man-years 





1950 1955 


*r END OF FISCAL YEAR 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Legislative authorization 

Under the act of March 4, 1927 (20 U. S. C. 191-194) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to establish and maintain a National Arbore- 
tum for purposes of research and education concerning tree and plant life. A 
council created under section 4 of this act, advises the Secretary of Agriculture 
on planning and developing the National Arboretum. 


Status of development program 


The National Arboretum occupies a site of approximately 400 acres in the 
District of Columbia. Basic developmental work has largely been done. In 1947, 
a program which involves an estimated amount of $3,240,243 for long-term de- 
velopment of the needed roads, walks, buildings, and greenhouses was developed 
in cooperation with the National Arboretum Advisory Council. This program, 
however, has largely been held in abeyance during the past 6 years. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1956 provided 
$150,000 for the construction of roads at the National Arboretum. Continuation 
of these funds is being requested in the 1957 budget estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture. In fiscal year 1957, $85,000 would be used for the construction 
of roads and a bridge with necessary grading, and $65,000 would be used for the 
construction of a motor vehicle storage and service building which will replace 
dilapidated structures which have been used for such purpose but which must 
be torn down because of the relocation of the permanent roads. 

To complete the development program in future years, it will be necessary to 
complete the roads and bridges, develop footpaths and parking areas, construct 
public restrooms and shelters, entrance gates, drinking fountains, 2 residences 
(1 for the plant propagator, in charge of the greenhouses, the other for the 
resident guard) and erect the headquarters office and laboratory building which 
would include rooms for the herbarium, library, and group meetings, construct 
greenhouses, and install related utilities service facilities. 

During fiscal year 1955, the Arboretum was fully open to the public (with 
guards on duty during official hours and Saturdays and Sundays) approximately 
1 month which was during the azalea blossoming period. In addition, the 
Arboretum has been open to groups upon request by appointment and to inter- 
ested individuals during official hours. In fiscal year 1956 it is expected to 
extend the fully open period through the blooming period of additional plant 
groups. Assuming continuation of the current level of appropriations, by the 
fall of the calendar year 1957, it is expected to have the Arboretum fully open 
to the general public throughout the year. 

A summary of the estimated cost of the development program is shown by the 
following table: 
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National Arboretum 


Obliga- | Obliga- 
tions, tions, 
1948-54 1955 


A. Development of physical facilities: 
1. Acquisition of land 
2. Preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for buildings, roads, 
and other facilities 


3. Buildings: 
Headquarters office and 
laboratory buildings = 
viding rooms for a her- 
barium, library, group 
meetings, exhibits, and 
offices, and designed for 
CD Cig t65 5 lasik Senin sh 3k cb sete i 
NID Rn tetas che cu adas lar 
Residences (2): 
Propagator’s residence-_}_......___|..._..____]_- 
Guard’s residence -....._|_.- ; 
Entrance facilities: 
Guardhouse, restrooms 
(including sewer lines 
and septic system) _..- 
Entrance gates, drink- 
ing fountains, public 
shelters, etc 
Service buildings: 
Motor vehicle build- 
ings and shop.---_--- 
Farm machinery build- 


Total, buildings --_- 


. Roads: 

Roads (7.5 miles), bridges, 
and roadside grading 

9 miles of footpaths and 
trails, parking areas, and 
overlooks 


. Utilities: Water supply, sew- 
age, and electric lines 

. Equipment 

- Fencing, grading, repairs, and 





844, 243 fovea 150,000 | 150,000 
762, 039 | $161,100 | 222,570 | 222, 570 


Total, National Arboretum......|1, 606,282 | 161,100 | 372,570 | 37 


1 Per annum. 
EXPANDED BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


(Conducted with funds transferred from Commodity Credit Corporation) 


Estimated obligations: 
$11, 581, 197 


Legislative authorization 


Under section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 
690, approved August 28, 1954, provision is made for the transfer of not to 
exceed $15 million annually for a period of 2 years from funds available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the item “Plant and animal disease and pest 
control” of the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service,” for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program and 
increasing the number and amount of indemnities as an aid to the stabilization 
of the dairy industry. 





not oe 


now Ooo 


~ 
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Initiation of program 

On September 23, 1954, the Secretary approved the initiation of an accelerated 
program for fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $10 million. This authorization 
was later increased on January 7, 1955, to $12,700,000. Meetings were held with 
State and Federal officials and others interested to determine the most effective 
program to meet the needs of each State. 


Indemnity per animal 

On October 8, 1954, the regulations were amended to pay maximum Federal 
indemnity payments of $25 for grade animals and $50 for purebreds. The 
Federal indemnity payments averaged $20.65 per animal for 223,467 animals 
for which such payments were made in fiscal year 1955, as compared with $11.71 
per animal for 45,597 animals in fiscal year 1954. In addition, the State indem- 
nity payments average $20.85 per animal in fiscal year 1955, and $20.64 in 
1954. 


Operation of program 
A comparison of the cost of the program during its first year of operation with 
the current, or second year, follows: 


3 7 
Fiscal year | “1996 (esti- 
mated) 


} 

| 

(a) Federal cost: | 
Operating funds $10, 741, 291 $13, 419, 200 
Indemnities 4, 614, 606 5, 545, 000 


15, 355,897 | 18, 964, 200 
Less amount provided under ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Agricultural 


Research Service”’ —3, 774,700 | —3, 964, 200 
Cost of accelerated program 11,581,197 | 15, 000, 000 


(6) Funds provided by cooperating States and counties: 
Ci a a ec El win lal Naa cicomabaatimentinaiiahie’ 9, 497, 240 11, 341, 800 
Indemnities . - 4 1, 736, 491 | 4, 337, 400 


11, 233,731 | 15, 679, 200 





The estimated distribution of the funds by States for fiscal year 1956 is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

An appropriation to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs 
of the 1955 accelerated program is being requested as a part of the 1957 budget 
estimates. An appropriation will be requested as a part of the 1958 budget 
estimates to reimburse the Corporation for the cost of the 1956 program. 


Outlook for current year 


It is estimated that during the 1956 fiscal year there will be a further substan- 
tial increase in the number of cattle tested, reactors found, and calves vaccinated, 
as shown by the following data: 


Fiscal year 
19 


Fiscal year 56 
1955 (estimated) 


_—_—— 


Cattle blood-tested _ _ 9, 002, 109 14, 186, 241 18, 000, 000 
Reactors found . 235, 666 365, 247 468, 000 
, 999, 101 4, 381, 397 5, 500, 000 


Of the reactors estimated to be found in fiscal year 1956, it is expected that 
approximately 60 percent will be slaughtered with payment of indemnity, 21 
percent without indemnity payments, and 19 percent of the reactors found will 
be held for later disposal, with or without indemnity. 

A five-member advisory group has been established to consult with and assist 
the Department in evaluating the cooperative efforts to wipe out brucellosis in 
dairy and beef herds. This group held its first meeting on September 8 and 9, 
1955. Livestock organizations and other interested groups will be asked for 
their views so as to assist the group in its evaluation job. 
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Additional information, tables and charts relative to the 1955 program are 
contained in the status of program section of these explanatory notes. 


Brucellosis eradication, fiscal year 1956 as of Nov. 30, 1955 


| 
| Federal | State 


} 
| Indemnity | Operating Indemnity | Operating 
payments | cost payments | cost 

' 


SE cecsteneecgates Senne $100, 600 $294, 100 
Arizona 3, 100 57, 700 
56, 600 283, 000 
ial 153, 800 
Colorado ; 93, 800 
Connecticut 27, 800 
Delaware. aca j 35, 600 
District of Columbia...._--.--}._-- 823, 600 | 
Ee er 224, 700 | 
Georgia... _.. ¥ 281, 900 | 
Idaho a Seer 37, 268, 400 
SIE soos ca cumcene ice 5 457, 100 | 
Indiana... .... _— . 479, 500 
I ee csi ac a , 100 
Kansas ssiepeidiaapeat ence , 800 
Kentucky - 5 59, 300 | : Sencha 
Louisiana -- ea s 394, 000 758, 600 
Maine. ee aii nna y 35, 600 115, 600 20, 000 
Maryland -----...------.---- 9, g 366, | 516, 300 108, 000 
Massachusetts__ ee ’ 50, 900 ND Nxt otnintece 
Michigan. --_._-_-_- 78, i 543, 100 3, 000 | 
Reeeen.......-.=.2 sae 286, : , 365, , 651, 700 95, 000 
Mississippi Seite sae nee , 700 | ; I  Eiccnctate tecthearacess 
Missouri ee. ee. 264, , 877, 400 257, 200 
Montana...-- in ania : ; 375, 400 |---- 4s 
Nebraska ae : ‘ 688, 000 | 648, 000 
Nevada___.- | , 700 | 9, ce 2 ae 
New Hampshire__--__--------} ‘ , 600 | 41, 000 18, 000 
New Jersey -_---- 3, q 151, 800 | 175, 000 
CL YS ee , 93, 104, 200 7, 000 
New York a ‘ 41, 800 : 
North Carolina. --_--- aa ' ; 118, 500 
eet SONG on Cae 5 } | A Eh ditces maui 
I ot cms cns camaer ants aecaaee . ; 179, 700 | 260,000 | 
ee 75,000 | 
ini ‘ o4, 227, 500 | 42, 100 150, 800 
oe ; ¥ 694, 300 625, 000 | 693, 500 
ee we a , ; 11, 900 , 500 | 20, 500 | 
South Carolina. ---- se 900 | J 321, 100 . 95, 500 
South Dakota............. 5, § 117, 100 110, 000 | 
OE tienes tin nice an shes 164, 700 | a 457, 200 248, 000 
Texas. thee eine ae nll Se ; 14, 200 
40, 700 ‘ 272, 106 | 
Vermont 15, 000 , 141, 600 
Virginia ot 56, 100 | 87, 243, 300 | 
Washington... _-..-.--- 97, 600 i 456, 700 | 
TE Weck ccc css 22, 400 | ; 133, 100 
Wisconsin 1, 471,200 | 1,327, | 728, 900 
Wr i ieee 8, 100 | , 135, 100 | 
Alaska ' ; : | 400 | 
Puerto Rico-_-- = 24, 700 | . 178, 700 | 


seeeees, S8S8852 








Tetalh.......=< ----.--| 5,545,000 | | 18,962,400 | 4,337,400 | 11, 437, 700 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For expenses necessary to perform agricultural research relating to produc- 
tion and utilization, to control and eradicate pests and plant and animal 
diseases, and to perform related inspection, quarantine and regulatory work, 
and meat inspection: * * * Provided, further, That appropriations hereunder 
shall be available for the operation and maintenance of aircraft and the purchase 
{(for emergency replacement only)] of not to exceed [one] three, of which 
two shall be for replacement only: * * * Provided further, That appropriations 
hereunder shall be available for uniforms, or allowances therefor, as authorized 
by the Act of September 1, 1954 [(68 Stat. 1114) -], as amended (5 U. 8. C. 2131): 

Research : For research and demonstrations on the production and utilization 
of agricultural products, and related research and services, including admin- 
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istration of payments to State agricultural experiment stations ; [$37,800,000] 
$49,972,000: Provided further, That not to exceed $1,550,000 shall be available 
for construction of buildings and for the acquisition of necessary land therefor 
by donation, or exchange, and not to exceed $75,000 for alterations of buildings, 
without regard to limitations prescribed herein. 

Plant and animal disease and pest control: For operations and measures to 
control and eradicate pests and plant and animal diseases * * * [$18,658,700] 
$21,200,000, of which [$1,000,000] $1,500,000 shall be apportioned for use pursuant 
to section 3697 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the control of outbreaks 
of insects and plant diseases under the joint resolution approved May 9, 1938 
(7 U. S. C. 148-148e), and the Act of August 13, 1954 (Public Law 586] 
y U. S. O. 148) to the extent necessary to meet emergency conditions: * * * 

(Research : For the construction of roads at the National Arboretum in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. 1422, 20 U. S. C. 
191-194), $150,000: Provided, That the construction of said roads may be per- 
formed by the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce.] 

[Not to exceed $25,000 of funds appropriated under this head in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1956, 
for research, shall be available for construction of a building at the United States 
Range Livestock Experiment Station, Miles City, Montana.] 

The first change in language proposes the replacement, by trade-in, of 2 air- 
craft and the purchase of 1 additional aircraft. The new planes would be 
safer to operate and would be similar to those used by industry. The additional 
aircraft would be used by the Agricultural Engineering Research Branch for 
research to develop improved equipment which could be made available to 
farmers and others for aerial application of agricultural chemicals to control 
weeds, insect pests, and plant diseases. Application of pesticides and weedi- 
cides by plane is increasing rapidly, but present equipment is not satisfactory 
and is wasteful of materials. Better equipment needs to be devised whereby 
such chemicals can be applied to crops, fields, pastures, ete., uniformly and 
effectively and without waste. 

Replacement would be made of two aircraft which are used for developing 
technical procedures for aerial contract specifications and control operations 
on plant pest control activities and for the supervision of aerial application 
done under contract. The contract work normally involves the annual ex- 
penditures of several hundred thousand dollars. Contract operators frequently 
lack experience in the specialized work required of them and deficiencies in 
satisfactory supervision can result in the wastage of large quantities of insecti- 
cide or the inadequate treatment of infested areas, resulting in serious crop 
losses. These planes are obsolete and should be replaced by new planes, which 
would be safer to operate and would be similar to those used by industry. 

Additional explanation of the need for these planes is contained in the justifi- 
cations in the passenger motor vehicle and aircraft statement. 

The second change inserts the citation to the United States Code instead of 
to the Statutes at Large for the reference to the act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended, authorizing the furnishing of uniforms or allowances therefor. 

The third change provides for construction of four buildings and for alterations 
of other buildings in excess of the limitations for construction and alterations 
set forth in the preamble, as follows: 


Construction 


National laboratory for the preservation of seed stocks___._--___-_~_ $450, 000 
Poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md 225, 00U 
Laboratory for utilization research on citrus and other fruits and vege- 

tables at-iriiees! Maven; Siac. -2i6le 5.4 keg 810, 000 
Building for storage of farm equipment at National Arboretum 65, OVO 


Total, construction 4 1, 550, 000 


Increases are proposed in the estimates for the construction of the first three 
buildings listed above and the justifications discussed in detail, under the appro- 
priation item “Research,” the need for each building. 

The fourth building proposed for construction is a farm equipment storage 
building at the National Arboretum. The building is necessary since the present 
Structures used for storage of equipment are dilapidated and must be torn down 
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because of the relocation of the permanent roads now being constructed. Re 
placement of these facilities with a new building is necessary for storing valy. 
able equipment so that it will not be exposed to deterioration from the elements 
and for maintaining it in good condition. Construction of this building is a part 
of the long-range plan for the development of the National Arboretum which is 
discussed separately in these justifications. 

The poultry brooder house at Beltsville and the farm-equipment storage build. 
ing at the National Arboretum would be located on land already belonging to 
the Government. The city of Winter Haven, Fla., has agreed to provide witb- 
out cost to the Government a suitable site for the utilization research laboratory 
in exchange for the present property now used for the citrus products laboratory 
which was originally donated by the city to the Government in 1931. It is 
anticipated that the National Seed Storage Laboratory would be constructed 
either on federally owned land or land made available to the Government witb- 
out cost. The Colorado Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Colo., has offered 
to deed land to the Government for the construction of the building and to 
provide greenhouse and other facilities. Therefore, it is not anticipated that 
it will be necessary to purchase any land for these buildings. 


Alterations 


Connecting two small animal buildings at Beltsville, Md., to convert 
them to a chemical laboratory for animal disease studies 
Convert space no longer required for mechanical shops at Beltsville, Md. 
to provide laboratory facilities needed for dairy nutrition research... 25, 000 


Total, alterations 


These alterations would not involve an increase in appropriations. 

In animal disease studies, there is urgent need for research in a relatively new 
field of study on the chemical properties of viruses causing animal diseases. 
These diseases cause tremendous losses annually. At the present time there 
is no chemical laboratory at Beltsville, Md., for such research. It is proposed, 
therefore, to make such facilities available by substantially altering and re- 
conditioning 2 small brick animal buildings, 48 feet by 30 feet each, not now 
required for breeding small animals for laboratory experiments, and to connect 
the 2 buildings to convert them into a single structure about 48 feet by 80 feet, 
and to install necessary laboratory equipment. The alterations to the existing 
buildings require the complete refinishing of all interior surfaces to permit ready 
disinfection. 

For dairy nutrition research, there is urgent need for laboratory facilities for 
the energy evaluation of forages by means of calorimeters. The present factors 
concerning the feeding value of forages are not accurate and need to be de- 
termined on an energy basis. This information is required for studies of the 
increased utilization of forage in the dairy cow ration. A special laboratory 
is needed large enough to accommodate several mature dairy cows as well as to 
provide facilities for the chemical analysis of feeds and animal excreta. It is 
proposed to convert about 6,900 square feet of space at Beltsville no longer 
required for mechanical shops. The space is convenient to the present dairy 
nutrition research facilities. The alterations would include installing a 
number of permanent partitions, extensive changes in floors and interiors of out- 
side walls to provide for air conditioning, installing a fireproof staircase, an 
elevator to move items between floors, electric circuits, plumbing for water, gas, 
vacuum and compressed air, and other items. 

The fourth change substitutes the code citation for the reference to Public 
Law 586, which authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
Canada or Mexico in measures in those countries to control incipient or 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases when necessary to protect 
the agriculture of the United States. 

The fifth change deletes language which was included in the Department of the 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act of 1956 for the construction 
of roads at the national arboretum. The estimates for the national arboretum 
for fiscal year 1957 are included under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses. 
Agricultural Research Service, research.” The provision that construction 
of roads may be performed by the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, has not been retained since such authority is already available. 
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The sixth change proposes deletion of the nonrecurring provision in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1956, for the replacement of a farm-equipment 
puilding at the United States Range Livestock Ex xperiment Station, Miles City, 
Mont., which was destroyed by fire in March 1955. It is expected that this 
building will be constructed in fiscal year 1956 and, therefore, this provision 
will not be necessary in 1957. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PrRoJEcT STATEMENT 


The following schedule reflects a more detailed analysis of the obligations shown 
in the regular project statement: 


Project 1956 (esti- 1957 (esti- 


mated) mated) 


Research: 


i 


Crops research: 
Field crops research (production, breeding, disease, 
and oer investigations) : 


Rubber, drug, oil, insecticide, tannin, flavoring, | 
hops and — product plant investigations-_-. 
Weed-control investigations 


ats S seth oe os cee sinc cce snes 
Horticultural crops research (production, breeding, | 


disease, and quality investigations): 
Deciduous fruits 


Plants for landscaping and ornamental purposes, 
and farm windbreaks - 
Plant introduction, testing and maintenance of 


Investigations to reduce crop damage caused by 


tod: 
Basic studies of _ lant growth and development. --. 
t 


Research on p disease epidemics and the | 
identification of disease organisms 
National Arboretum 


Subtotal 


Entomology research: 
Fruit insects 
Truck crop and garden insects - 
Cereal and forage insects 
Cotton and other fiber plant insects__--. 
Beekeeping and insect pathology 
Insects affecting man and animals 
Insect identification and parasite introduction _- -- 
Pesticide chemicals 


Subtotal 


Total, crops research 





Farm and land-management research: 
Soil and water conservation research: 

Investigations in soil and crop management and | 
water management on farms related to crop | 
production: 

Humid regions 
Irrigated and dryland regions 

Soil improvement, plant nutrition, and salinity | 
control investigations 

Fertilizers and their improvement 

Investigations of the management of agricultural 
watersheds for soil and water conservation and 


the prevention of flood and sediment damage- - _| 


$1, 561, 107 | 


697, 300 
1, 166, 460 
724, 170 


173, 910 | 


361, 400 


$1, 720, 210 
810, 480 
1, 497, 020 | 
752, 530 | 
362, 330 | 


186, 050 
449, 080 





5, 037, 877 


464, 880 | 
267,000 | 


323, 510 
777, 263 


180, 480 | 


369, 430 
428, 240 


243, 380 
158, 740 


141, 600 
191, 930 





5, 777, 700 | 


525, 860 
299, 780 
338, 520 
784, 110 | 
190, 350 | 


389, 980 | 
490, 660 | 


265, 160 | 
165, 180 | 


142, 330 
372, 570 


525, 860 
299, 780 
338, 520 
887, 110 
190, 350 


389, 980 
1, 340, 660 


321, 160 
165, 180 


142, 330 
372, 570 





3, 546, 453 


779, 316 
525, 080 


321, 060 
485, 040 


3, 910, 756 


3, 964, 500 | 


920, 700 | 
530, 900 | 
597, 330 | 
497, 750 
322, 860 
619, 250 | 
362, 560 | 
578, 150 


| 
| 
———| 
| 
| 


4, 429, 500 


4, 973, 500 


928, 700 
545, 900 
685, 330 
576, 250 
322, 860 
722, 750 
391, 360 
660, 350 








12, 495, 086 





860, 100 
1, 410, 913 


637, 440 
342, 680 


386, 830 





See footnotes at end of table. 





3, 637, 963 


1 14, 171, 700 | 
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Supplementary Project Statement—Continued 


1957 (esti. 
mated ) 


| 


| 


1956 (esti- | 


Project mated) 


1955 


Research—Continued 
Agricultural engineering research: 


Farm power and machinery investigations 

Farm structures and related investigations 

Mechanical preparation and conditioning of farm 
products. 

Farm electrification investigations 


Subtotal 
Production economics research: Economics of production. 
Total, farm and land management research 


Livestock research: 
Animal] and poultry husbandry research (breeding, feed- 
ing, management, and meat quality investigations): 
Swine. 
Sheep and goats 
Horses and mules_- 
Beef and dual- -purpose cattle __ 
Poultry -- 


Cec .s.o2se9-2 
Dairy husbandry research: 
Dairy cattle breeding, feeding and management in- 


vestigations Ric tinnaiticiicneaimspi tine tale a dave declais biille otinian xintueredaall 
Nutrition and phy siology inv ee 


Animal disease and parasite research: 


Sheep and goats 


ne wk adinend ind apo nthe naw de paeee eee alee 


Poultry 


$499, 780 
260, 470 


547, 126 
214, 270 


$525, 970 
318, 880 


567, 375 
279, 730 


$620, 970 
408, 880 


584, 375 
401, 275 





1, 521, 646 


1, 601, 955 


2, 015, 500 





1, 293, 367 





Fur animals ' 
Treatment for parasites_ -- 
Other parasite investigations.........................- 


Total, livestock research 


Administration of payments to States, and Territorial 
research: 
State experiment stations research: Administration 
of grants and coordination of research with States__- 
Territorial experiment stations research: 
Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands agricultural research and extension 
program ..._._- : 
Research on agricultural ‘problems of Alaska. - 





Subtotal 


Total, administration of payments to States, 
and Territorial research : 


Home economics research: 
Human nutrition research 
Household economics research 
Clothing and housing research. 
Total, home economics research 


Utilization research: 
Cereal and forage CPOpS......---.---------------------- 


Sugar and special plants. -_--- 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products snssemanes Cnidiaiusieies 
Agricultural residues... 


Total, utilization research 


See footnotes at end of table. 


5, 929, 92 | 


1, 689, 400 | 
7, 330, 555 


6, 557, 573 


369, 880 
420, 290 
5, 110 


2 431, 280 
476, 180 
5, 480 
773, 990 
891, 740 
106, 430 


_ 2, 431, 657 | 2 2, 685, 100 
—— 


105, 410 
2, 431, 657 


504, 567 
403, 700 
295, 100 


496, 850 
315, 190 | 


1, 511, 000 


880, 808 
448, 820 
174, 430 


y 


47, 020 
121, 640 
59, 650 

2, 474, 300 


2 6, 670, 400 





= ieee aetiiel 
Zt 
aN om 


2 | B48n8 


2 


9, 581, 100 


532, 280 
564, 180 
5, 480 

1, 019, 990 
1, 231, 740 
106, 430 


3, 460, 100 


728, 960 
666, 850 
315, 190 


AX 7, 000 


1, 302, 850 
605, 330 
234, 870 
3, 670 
534, 270 
47,020 
136, 640 
59, 650 

2 » 924, 30 


172, 910 


132, 430 
313, 460 


618, 800 


571, 100 
362, 200 
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1957 


Supplementary Project Statement—Continued 


Project 


Research—Continued 
Above amounts for utilization research distributed by 


regions and commodities as follows: 
Northern utilization research: 
Corn, wheat, and other cereal crops 
Soy bean and other oilseeds____- 
Sugar and syrups oa 
Agricultural residues___- 


RE eS cutee 
Southern utilization research: 


Cotton - ; - 

Fruits and. veget: ibles_- : 
Cottonseed, peanuts, and other oilseeds 
Sugars, sirups, and naval stores. 


Ge isincth ccctentiincucecnis 


Eastern utilization research: 
Cereal] and forage crops- - -- 
Fruits and vegetables_- 
Oilseeds - - 
Sugars, sirups, tobacco, tanning materi: ils, 
special plants 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products----- 


Subtotal __- 


Western utilization research: 
Wheat, rice, and forage 
Wool and mohair ' 
Fruits and vegetables _-_- --- 
Sugars and sirups 
Poultry products- - 


Subtotal_-______- 
Total, utilization research_- 


Ts TN tea tne nim enisigl 


Plant and animal disease and pest control: 


Plant disease and pest control: 
Plant pest control: 

Japanese beetle- - -- 
Sweetpotato weevil 
Citrus blackfiy and Mexican fruitfiy 
Phony peach and peach mosaic- - -- - 
Barberry eradication............--- 
Pink bollworm 
Golden nematode 
White-fringe beetle 
Hall scale eradication - - 
Gypsy moth__-_-__- gas 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket 
Insect detection and advisory service - --- 


Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 


(contingency fund) - - - - 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act_- 


Subtotal 
Plant quarantine 
Total, plant disease and pest control--_- 
Animal disease and pest control: 


Animal disease control and eradication: 
Eradicating tuberculosis _- 


Eradicating brucellosis (Bang’ s disease)....-_-_- a 


Eradicating scabies 
Eradicating cattle ticks 


Diagnosis, control and eradication of miscellaneous 


Superv ision over interstate movement of livestock- 
Administration of the Process Butter Act_--.-._--- 


a 


See footnotes at end of table. 





$1, 070, 534 | 


471, 420 
15, 640 
231, 060 | 


Q 5 654 | 


}, 147 


», 710 
, 200 


, 250 | 


), 410 


717 | 


23, 158 | 


2, 130 


, 070 | 


, 040 
5, 750 | 


1956 (esti- 
mated) 


$1, 165, 100 
506, 100 


1, 586, 800 
210, 200 
666, 000 | 
319, 000 


2 eon 200 


22, 600 
467, 800 | 
22, 600 | 


495, 800 | 
1, 592, 400 


148 


| 


, 392 | 


4, 100 | 
, 520 
, 730 
, 530 


2, 2% 239, 322 | 


9, 046, 841 


| 
| 


"36, 165, 440 


298, 900 | 
175, 200 | 
1, 369, 800 
88, 300 
378, 400 


2, 310, 600 


9, 665, 500 | 


40, 205, 155 | 


2, 601, 200 | 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


$1, 490, 100 
506, 100 
267, 500 
255, 800 


2, 519, 500 


52, 200 

, 886, 800 
, 020, 200 
666, 000 
494, 000 


, 119, 200 


22, 600 
467. 800 
22, 600 


545, 800 
‘ E 025, 400 


é 084, 200 
408, 900 
275, 200 

, 369, 800 
213, 300 
498, 400 


2, 765, 5, 600 


12, 488, 500 


49, 972, 000 





436, 300 
215, 900 
212, 400 
141, 300 
641, 300 


1, 191, 967 | 


335, 200 


682, 400 | 
101, 200 | 


556, 600 | 
516, 800 | 


264, 000 


616, 300 
515, 500 


220, 900 | 
237, 100 | 
145, 000 | 
674, 700 | 
1, 265, 100 
359, 300 
713, 500 
108, 800 
545, 200 | 
566, 600 | 
303, 800 


1, 000, 000 | 
617, 000 


450, 700 
220, 900 
237, 100 
145, 000 
674, 700 
1, 265, 100 
359, 300 
713, 500 
108, 800 
545, 200 
566, 600 
303, 800 


1, 500, 000 
617, 000 





6, 427, 167 


2, 650, 042 


7, 207, 700 


3, 176, 900 | 


= 707, 700 


4, 143, 200 





9, 077, 209 


1, 905, 215 
3 3,774, 700 
189, 700 
353, 600 


| 


| 





136, 700 | 


959, 300 


=} 


10, 384, 600 | 





2, 078, 800 
3 3, 962, 400 | 
206, 400 | 
409, 300 | 


11, 850, 900 


2, 078, 800 
3, 962, 400 
206, 400 
409, 300 


234, 000 
1, 045, 500 





7, 327, 315 


7, 936, 400 | 


7, 936, 400 
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Supplementary Project Statement—Continued 


| — | ! oe 
| 
: - | 1956 (esti- 1957 (esti- 
Project 1955 mated) mated) 


Plant and animal disease and pest control—Continued 
Animal quarantine: 
Import-export inspection and quarantine ----......-... 
Control of manufacture, importation, shipment and 
marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, ete____.._. 548, 200 | 


Subtotal ae 1,359,700} 1, 412, 700 


Total, animal disease and pest control - - - - cr 8, 619, 168 9, 296, 100 9, 349, 100 


$811, 500 $364, 500 


Total, plant and animal disease and pest control_---! 17,696,377 | #19, 680,700 | 21, 200, 000 


Meat inspection: | 

Meat inspection - - - 14, 618, 335 15, 369, 000 | 
Se ates een al ale enna nl | 504, 922 
eee ee |  [1, 194, 618] [4, 344, 000] [4, 876, 000) 


15, 745, 000 


Total available or estimate 68,985,074 | 75, 254, 855 86, 917, 000 


! Excludes $50,000 transferred for fiscal year 1956 from the subappropriation ‘“‘Plant and animal disease 
and pest control’’ under the authority of sec. 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 
for research on cantaloup disease and insect problems in the Southwest. (See footnote 4). 

2 Excludes $12,000 transferred for fiscal year 1956 from the appropriation ‘‘Foot-and-mouth and other 
contagious diseases of animals and poultry, Agricultural Research Service, eradication activities” under 
the authority of see. 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 for research to support 
the vesicular exanthema eradication program. 

3 In addition, advances made from the Commodity Credit Corporation, totaling $11,558,697 in 1955 and 
estimated at $15 million in 1956, are made to accelerate the brucellosis eradication program pursuant to title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, approved Aug. 28, 1954. 

4 Does not reflect transfer of $50,000 for fiscal year 1956 to the subappropriation ‘‘Research’’ under the 
authority and for the reasons stated in footnote 1 above. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY PETERSON 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, one 
of the foremost questions of the day is how to use the great productiv- 
ity of our farms to the advantage of the families who operate these 
farms and to the benefit of all of us. There is no single answer to this 
question. But one of the places we can look for help in finding solu- 
tions is in research. 

We know that research is vital to the progress of agriculture. It is 
essential not only to protect the gains we have made up to now, but to 
help farmers lower production costs, improve their products, and get 
new customers. 

In recent years, we have been shifting the emphasis in agricultural 
research. We have put the spotlight on work that will help bring 
farm production into balance with the demand. We are putting 
increasing effort into the search for new ways to build up demand for 
farm products in the market place. We must work out methods that 
will make it relatively easy for the farmer to shift his production from 
commodities with limited appeal to those in steady demand. 


RESEARCH TO FIND NEW USES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Diligent and unrelenting research by industry is continually chang- 
ing our ways of doing things. The results may spell obsolescence for 
products that once were very popular. New developments in indus- 
trial research have taken markets long held by farm commodities. 

Detergents made from petroleum have supplanted soaps made from 
animal fats in kitchens across the lands. Nylon and other man-made 
fibers have made inroads into markets for cotton and wool in our 
clothes, in our cars, and in our homes. 
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Equally diligent research in the Sppeviment and the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations is helping farm produced goods recapture 
some of the lost markets. For instance, animal fats are the source of 
a new softener for vinyl plastics that is much superior to present 
plasticizers. Since these are used by the hundreds of millions of 
pounds each year, we can see a vast market for animal fats in the plas- 
tic industry. And, recently, department scientists have paved the way 
for the return of animal fats to cleaning agents both at home and in 
industry. They have found a way to make detergents from animal 
fats. And the new product is competitive with detergents made from 
petroleum. a 

These gains suggest some of the possibilities for research to help the 
farmer share in America’s booming industrial market. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW CROPS 


Along with our search for new uses for agricultural products, we can 
help the farmer by research on new crops to replace those now in 
surplus. This is in keeping with the traditional pattern of American 
agriculture, With few exceptions, our crops have been introduced 
from other parts of the world. Most of these were food and fiber crops 
already widely used in other lands before they became a part of our 
agriculture. 

During the war years, agricultural scientists studied many plant 
sources of strategic and critical materials as possible new crops. This 
work is being expanded to cover products of value to industry in 
peacetime, 

The wartime experience showed that no matter how urgent the 
need, a new crop cannot be brought into production quickly. It takes 
a vast amount of continuing research along many lines to fit the new 
crop into the farming system. 

Methods of processing, packaging, and transport may also present 
special problems. Market acceptability likewise is acquired only by 
diligent effort. 

Our research must also study potential consumer or industrial uses 
of those new crops showing most promise. Before we can expect 
farmers to become interested in growing them, we must, through 
research, demonstrate their prospective earning power for farmers. 
Inshort, we must show they will command a market. 


NEW MARKETS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Our search for new markets for agriculture ties in closely with the 
studies on new crops and new uses for farm commodities. 

Business leaders tell us that most products and services must have 
something added to them if they are to attract buyers in today’s com- 
petitive atmosphere. One great additive that has paid continuing 
returns in business is convenience. 

Agricultural scientists have extended the market for various kinds 
of foods by developing methods of processing that reduce weight, 
bulk, and perishability and thereby add to the convenience and lower 
the costs of handling and storage. For example, frozen orange juice 
concentrates first appeared in volume in the markets over the country 
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in 1949. For the past 2 years more than two-thirds of the fresh 
orange crop has gone into frozen juice. The total market for oranges 
has been enlarged. This type of research holds real promise and needs 
to be extended. 

Many steps in the marketing process must be reexamined in the 
light of the changing farm picture. As in industry, the desires of 
the consumer must be taken increasingly into account. Unlike in- 
dustry, agriculture has not made extensive studies of consumer pref- 
erences and the influence of costs and merchandising methods of sales, 
This information is vital if we are to expand farm markets. 

We know that marketing services make up a big share of the dollar 
in the price of food at the retail store. We need more information 
in order to make adequate recommendations for stepping up the efli- 
ciency and cutting the costs of these services. This can come only 
through continuing our research at an accelerated rate. 


RESEARCH TO LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Farm financing and management have gained new importance as 
farm people have added machinery and other improvements to their 
farming operations. Capital requirements per worker today are 
greater in agriculture than in industry. Increasing volumes of mate- 
rials and services supplied by the industrial and business community 
are being used by farm people in their production operations. 

Many such materials or services are new. How can they most etfec- 
tively be used to lower unit costs? This is a question of great impor- 
tance which research can help answer. 

In the Federal-State network of research, we are devoting more 
study to the improvement of management on the farm. Opportunities 
for cutting costs are especially bright in types of farming where pres- 
ent requirements for labor are unusually high as in the dairy, the 
orchards, and the truck garden. 

Along with lower production costs, the farmer needs new planting 
materials and livestock breeds designed to meet tomorrow’s demands 
for quality. 

It will take research advances along many lines to enable cotton 
producers to compete with man-made fibers. New research would look 
for superior varieties with improved fiber qualities. It would seek 
new management practices that produce cotton at less cost. It would 
seek improvements in harvesting and ginning that maintain good 
quality from the fields to the mills. It should provide new chemical 
or mechanical treatments for enhancing the fiber and giving t special 
qualities. And these should lead to new uses for cotton that will open 
up new markets. 

CHANGES IN EATING HABITS 


Although export sales of some products are extremely important, 
the major market for American agriculture is at home. The demand 
for food has been changing, largely because our eating habits are 
changing. We eat more protein foods and fewer carbohydrates than 
we did 20 years ago. Our diets are richer in vitamins and minerals. 
The nutritive value of what we eat has been considerably improved. 

The effect of those changes on the market for farm products is shown 
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by a few comparisons. The average American now is consuming 94% 
dozen more eggs, 5 gallons more milk, and 27 pounds more meat a year 
than he consumed in 1935-39. But he is using 31 pounds less wheat, 
despite enrichment of wheat products to raise their nutritive value. 

These are the changes in the past 20 years. But the trend has been 
apparent for more than 40 years, and we can expect it to continue. 
There’s no doubt that our people like and want meat, milk, and eggs. 

One of our opportunities for bringing production and demand to- 
gether, then, would seem to lie in the direction of greater emphasis on 
animal agriculture. 

There are several things research can and must do. It must develop 
efficient practices that farmers can use on pastures and range. Re- 
search must provide them with grasses and legumes adapted to their 
particular locality. It must furnish the know-how to control insects, 
weeds, and diseases, and meet other hazards to profitable operation. 
There is vital need for developing improved grasses and legumes that 
can be better utilized by livestock. This will mean more research 
emphasis on animal nutrition. Farmers shifting to livestock must be 
able to do a better job of controlling livestock diseases and parasites. 
Present losses run as high as 10 percent. 

While production research is helping to increase the efficiency of 
livestock production, utilization research can help to stimulate 
demand. 

This research, for example, would look for new, improved methods 
of tenderizing meat of the lower grades, and better methods of 
packaging and preserving meat to fit modern home facilities. 

If nutritional research could show the minimum and maximum 
amount of fatness in beef, pork, and lamb which is consistent with 
the best cooking and eating qualities, both consumers and producers 
would gain. It could also help ease some of our fats supply problems. 

Another opportunity, and a vital need, for research lies in develop- 
ing sound principles of soil and water conservation. We must protect 
our basic agricultural resources. To do this, we must provide infor- 
mation that farmers can use to manage their lands, particularly those 
converted from surplus crops, in harmony with a nationwide program 
of maximum soil and water conservation. The many floods, droughts, 
and dust storms we have witnessed in recent years testify to the ur- 
gency of this goal. The need for more adequate hydrologic data is 
vital, if the national watershed program is to return maximum, long- 
range economic benefits to individuals, areas, and the country as a 
whole. 

In places where timber growing will further the objectives of sound 
land management, farmers will need help to combat the diseases and 
insects that are certain to multiply. Young trees especially must be 
protected, and accelerated research is needed to provide the tools and 
methods. Where agricultural land may be turned to production of 
pine pulpwood, a quick-growing timber crop with prospects of steadi- 
ly increasing demand, farmers will need research help in producing 
profitable tree crops in the minimum time. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


_A major share of the research planned with new funds will be car- 
ried on cooperatively by scientists in the Department of Agriculture 
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and the State experiment stations. And we propose to strengthen 
agricultural research in the States and Territories cooperating in 
these studies. The funds will be distributed to experiment stations 
in 48 States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in accordance with 
provisions of existing legislation. 

It is particularly important that the capacity of the State land- 
grant college and university system to perform agricultural research 
be continually strengthened. From these institutions come the trained 
personnel necessary to the conduct of agricultural research both public 
and private. 

To the State research people first come the problems of farmers, 
of processors and others in the chain of agricultural operations which 
supply the food, fiber, and products of the land used _in industry, 
The States are closer to people and their problems. Many of the 
practical operating problems of farmers are of a local nature. It 
is through research at the State level that the student, the graduate, 
and the young scientist are first introduced to the problems and 
techniques of research. State research can and should also perform 
much of the basic research, that type of research which has no fixed 
destination, which provides the information, the tools, necessary to 
finding the answers to the day-to-day operating problems which are 
arising with increasing frequency. 

Federal research is also of great significance. It can perform its 
most useful service if directed toward the investigation of those 
problems which are of more than local significance. Utilization and 
marketing are two such fields. Overall there must be the closest pos- 
sible State and Federal cooperation in the entire field of agricul- 
tural research to the end that both may make the greatest possible 
contribution toward making it possible for our farm people to attain 
a satisfactory living in enterprises characterized by changes occur- 
ring with increasing rapidity. 


REGULATORY ACTIVITIES 


The buildup in animal agriculture and progress in research have 
implications for regulatory activities. 

One of these relates to meat inspection. Meat packers have begun 
to decentralize and move operations from the cities to the areas of 
livestock production. This means that additional Federal meat in- 
spectors will be needed to serve the industry in these new locations. 

International trade and travel continue to increase at a rapid rate. 
The number of travelers entering the United States from foreign 
countries has gone up each year since the war. The buildup in air 
shipments is even more rapid. This means increasing peril to our 
crops and livestock from introduced pests and diseases. And it means 
we must strengthen our guard against them. 

Each year we face outbreaks that call for emergency action. Insect 
threats this past year included the Khapra beetle, the Mormon cricket, 
the Mexican fruitfly, European chafer, grasshoppers, and the bur- 
rowing nematode. We can expect more trouble from these 

I have touched on some of the high points in the budget for the 
Agricultural Research Service. Dr. Shaw and his associates are 
prepared to give you more detailed information. 

I will try to answer other questions that you may have. 
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Senator Haypen (presiding). Thank you for a very fine state- 
ment. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Haypen. Senator Young. 


RATIO OF FEDERAL TO STATE AID 


Senator Younes. I think your statement on page 8 is a good one. 
] will read part of it. 


Many of the practical operating problems of farmers are of a local nature. 
lt is through research at the State level that the student, the graduate, and the 
young scientist are first introduced to the problems and techniques of research. 
State research can and should also perform much of the basic research, that 
type of research which has no fixed destination, which provides the information, 
the tools, necessary to finding the answer to the day-to-day operating problems 
which are arising with increasing frequency. 


RESOUTION OF THE NORTH CENTRAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS DIRECTORS 


I do not think, however, that statement is in accord with what is 
actually taking place on research. Let me read part of a resolution 
adopted by the North Central Experiment Station Directors, adopted 
last year. 


The North Central Directors are greatly disturbed by the trend away from a 
previous understanding that Federal appropriations for the support of agri- 
cultural research would be provided in a ratio of not greater than 1 to 1 be- 
tween the USDA agencies and the State agricultural experiment stations. In 
the light of this prior understanding, and of the recommendations of the study 
committee of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations as set forth 
in its report on Federal Aid to Agriculture, it is moved that the North Cen- 
tral Directors strongly urge members of the ESCOP, Assistant Secretary Peter- 
son, and other appropriate individuals and groups that total Federal appropria- 
tions in behalf of agricultural research be further increased with a substan- 
tially higher proportion of such increases being directed toward grants-in-aid to 
State experiment stations. 


I would like to have those recommendations placed in the record. 
Senator Haypen. Without objection, that may be done. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The North Central Directors are greatly disturbed by the trend away from a 
previous understanding that Federal appropriations for the support of agri- 
cultural research would be provided in a ratio not greater than 1 to 1 between 
USDA agencies and State agricultural experiment stations. In the light of this 
prior understanding, and of the recommendations of the study committee of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations as set forth in its report on Federal 
Aid to Agriculture, it is moved that the North Central Directors strongly urge 
members of ESCOP, Assistant Secretary Peterson, and other appropriate indi- 
viduals and groups that total Federal appropriations in behalf of agricultural 
research be further increased with a substantially higher proportion of such 
increases being directed toward grants-in-aid to State experiment stations. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. This is exactly what I have been fighting for for 
several years. I have tried very hard to get additional research 
funds in the hands of our North Dakota experiment stations and other 
experiment stations throughout the Midwest and Pacific Northwest. 

The only way we have ever been successful is by adding additional 
funds and earmarking them for that purpose. It should not be nec- 
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essary to go to all of that extra work and effort each year to get 
research funds allotted on the State level where many of us believe 
the money is put to much better use. 


WHEAT RESEARCH IN CANADA 


Your statement bears out what I have contended all along. Let 
me give you an example. Canada does a great deal more by way of 
research in this field han we do in the United States. At the present 
time they have developed a Selkirk wheat, which is highly resistant 
to rust. This year we are importing between 2 and 214 million 
bushels of Canadian Selkirk wheat into North Dakota and surround- 
ing area. That is simply because we have not had sufficient funds 
to do the necessary research work to develop rust-resistant strains in 
our own State and in other States. 

Is the trend going to continue this way, or can we expect more 
emphasis on the State level ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think you can expect more emphasis on the State 
research, gentlemen. We have reviewed the field of agricultural 
research over a period of time with the farm organizations and 
commodity groups. We have had a number of meetings with the 
State experiment station people of the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities and with their committee on organization and policy. The 
general consensus was that the relationship of future increases be- 
tween Federal grant and appropriations for direct research by. the 
Department fundwise should run about 1 to 2. The figures on dis- 
tribution of federally appropriated funds to the Department of Agri- 
culture for research purposes for the fiscal year 1955 disclose that 
27.1 percent of those funds were distributed to the States. For 1956 
the estimated figure is 29.7 percent. 

For 1957, the estimated figure is 28.7 percent. 

Our thinking is that the States are, as I tried to outline in my 
statement, at the point of beginning in research. Our general ob- 
jective is to move toward strengthening State research. At the same 
time, there are problems in agriculture which are of immediate con- 
cern. In accord with the thinking that was expressed in the Presi- 
dent’s message on agriculture, it was determined that for this year 
we should emphasize Federal research activities to attack those prob- 
lems so far as research may attack them, with the result that the 
percentage of federally appropriated funds for agricultural research 
is as contained in the budget that is before you. 

The statements that are contained in my prepared statement just 

resented to you point out our general policy and objective. The States 
fold to the view that over an extended period of time, we need fo build 
up both Federal and State research. That has been the reason why 
we have had extended meetings, and are having further meetings with 
the State people, looking toward how we can best use the funds made 
available by the Congress each year to carry on a total research pro- 
gram which is in the best interest of agriculture and of the Nation. 

Senator Youne. These State experiment stations have done a mar- 
velous job with the amount of research funds they have been receiving. 
It would seem to me that we ought to increase the emphasis on ex- 
periment-station work and give them more money with which to 
operate. 
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Mr. Pererson. We think that is wise procedure, Senator Young. 
Moneywise, for example, in 1955, the payments to States out of the 
research funds appropriated by the Congress were $19,408,000. In 
the proposed budget before you, those funds are $29,504,000. 


BARLEY AND FLAX RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. The barley people and the flax people will appear 
here requesting additional research funds. Will you be in a position 
to support their request? There may be other groups appearing, too. 

Mr. Pererson. Let me answer that in this fashion, Senator Young: 
There are many places, researchwise, where it would be possible to use 
increased funds, as there are in almost all activities of Government, 
both Federal and State. With the information before us when we 

ut this budget together, we thought we made the distribution on the 
benia of the highest existing priority at the time. Certainly there 
are very many problems that need attack. One of the problems in 
allocating funds is to determine what facilities, both by way of per- 
sonnel and physical facilities, are available now, both Federal and 
State, and how they may be most effectively used. 

There is a continuing problem of providing and maintaining the 
physical facilities required in the performance of research as fast 
as personnel might be provided to use those facilities in order that 
the best results from the funds that are expended for this purpose may 
be obtained. 


BUDGET BUREAU AND DEPARTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Senator Youne. Do you have the figures on the amount of research 
funds the Department of Agriculture asked of the Bureau of the 
Budget and aa the Bureau actually granted ? 

Mr. Prrerson. The Bureau of the Budget, as I recall, and I am 
quoting from memory, did not cut our request for research funds. 
1 will ask Mr. Wheeler to check that. 

Mr. Wureter. That is correct. For the appropriation “Research, 
Agricultural Research Services,” the amount carried m.the budget, 
except for a $2,000 rounding amount, is the same as the Department 
submitted to the Budget Bureau. 


RECOMMENDED RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Young. Did the Department of Agriculture cut the request 
for research funds made by the State experiment stations? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. The request from the Association of Land- 

Grant Colleges was for an increase of $6 million. The amount carried 
in the budget is an increase of $4,750,000. 
_ Mr. Pererson. I think that should be qualified in this fashion, 
Senator Young: The land-grant college people, the farm organiza- 
tions, and commodity groups, have had either 3 or 4 meetings with 
department representatives. A program was worked up to extend 
over a period of years which provides annual increments for research 
purposes. The level of increase for payments to States proposed by 
that group was at the rate of $6 million a year, I believe, for a 5-year 
period. 
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There was at least tacit agreement at the two meetings of that group 
which I attended that this would be an acceptable level for annua] 
increment but the level should not necessarily be constant as for any 
one year. 

Looking at the peculiar needs that we have with respect to attack- 
ing the problems associated with surplus, the need for new crops, the 
need for new markets, for wider utilization, for more complete market- 
ing information, we thought that for this year, distribution of funds 
as the budget before you provides would result in the greatest con- 
tribution to agriculture from research. 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Senator Youne. You have a sizable problem on your hands, par- 
ticularly if we continue imports of agricultural commodities. I un- 
derstand that the importation rate is decreasing slightly. 

Mr. Pererson. What was that, sir? 

Senator Youna. The rate of import of competitive agricultural 
commodities, is decreasing slightly. But last year we imported about 
a billion and a half dollars worth of these commodities. There were 
a lot of hams imported from Poland. In fact, the amount of imports 
of pork products this year will amount to about a million and a half 
hogs, as I recall. 

Mr. Peterson. I am not personally familiar with the detail of those 
figures. Marketing is in another branch of the Department. I have 
some general knowledge of it. 

Senator Youne. With our increasing population I foresee the time 
in the not too distant future when we will probably consume al! we 
produce. At that time we could probably get along without a price- 
support program, if we at least curtailed some imports. 

Mr. Pererson. There are some indications that we are continuing 
toward balance. However, there is imbalance within agriculture. 
While our overall output may be relatively close to what we can sell 
both domestically and foreign, there are some crops and some com- 
modities that will need adjustment within that figure. That is one of 
the things which we think research needs to give its attention to, how 
we may use our land more effectively and with better returns to the 
landowner and operators, the farmers and farm people. 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 


Senator Dir«sen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Dr. Shaw one 
question ? 

Senator Haypen. Certainly. 

Senator Dirksen. Some years ago, Dr. Shaw, the Department got 
out a very substantial publication with reference to the food habits of 
people ¢ _ the quantities of food per capita they would consume year 
vfter year. As I recall, that study went back for a period of 50 years. 
If ob os: serves me correctly, | thought the most significant thing in 

vas that over that period of time, measured in terms of pounds of 
cross food consumed, actually it did not change much over a 50-year 
period, but that the changes come with respect to different commodities 
and different food items. 

[ wonder if you could bring that table up to date and insert it in 
the hearing. I do not know that you have to have too much detail. 
To me it would be extremely interesting to show over a period of time 
= at the per capita consumption of food is, and where the emphasis 
lies today as distinguished from 30, 40, or 50 years ago. 

It seems to me that out of that there must necessaril y come this kind 
of conclusion: If in terms of pounds the average individual does not 
eat any more today than he did 50 years ago, then there is going to be 
a continuing shift as between carbohydrates and proteins in the Amer- 
ican diet. But in terms of volume, our hope must be in the export 
market, finally, if we continue to hike up productivity in all lines of 
agriculture. 

Dr. SHaw. I think your general conclusions are about the same as 
mine would be, with this exception, that as we do make these shifts 


toward protein, we are using more land resources ' person than we 


used before when we were using more of the carbohydrates. In other 
words, it takes more acres to produce proteins than it does to produce 
grain. So, as we have been moving and continue to move to more live- 
stock products, it will mean more land resources per individual than 
we have used in the past. 

Senator Dirksen. Would it be much of a task to bring that table 
up to date? 

Dr. Suaw. I think we could bring it up to date by major food 
groups. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The following table is taken from Agricultural Handbook No. 62, Consumption 
of Food in the United States, 1909-52, Supplement for 1954 (October 1955) : 
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Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, could I make an observation with 
respect to Senator Dirksen’s interrogation of Dr. Shaw? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. In looking at the conservation needs of the count 
as to how land should be managed to preserve its productive capacity 
and so on, and looking at the further fact that we are losing, accord- 
ing to our conservation people, about a million acres of land per year 
to streets and highways, city enlargement and to other uses, and as 
the American consumer looks further to animal agriculture, which 
is a more extensive agriculture, it is entirely possible, to me, at least, 
that we will move toward balance more rapidly than with the older, 
more intensive type of agriculture from which most of our problems 
presently stem. 


FARMLAND GOING INTO HIGHWAYS AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Dirksen. Do you maintain figures on how much tillable 
acreage goes into highways and so on? 

Mr. Peterson. We have figures in that regard, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if you could insert that. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. That includes subdivisions of farms where cities 
are expanding ? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

According to available statistics from public records and reports, the amount 
of land in special uses, such as urban areas, highways, airports, and reservoirs, 
increased an average of about 830,000 acres per year from 1945 to 19654, as 
follows: 

Average annual increase or decrease 
Use: Acres 
Pe i iia ai celils cae ereiakes nahe Metacahet pete iwe Riembitcoaiaiall 395, 000 
Rural highways and roads 78, 000 
TO I incisions een nt alge Se a —7, 000 
I i ala cas ei ae alieseccemlian 5, 000 
I I ii eae acces ae einen eidinmdcsiasantel 360, 000 


Total annual increase, 1945 to 1954 


All of these acres are not cultivable land, however. Altogether these nonagri- 
cultural uses absorbed an estimated 350,000-400,000 acres of tillable cropland 
and pasture per year. 


FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Russe.z (presiding). Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to ask these ques- 
tions at the improper place. Dr. Shaw is here and also Secretary 
Peterson. Whichever one would rather can answer my question. 

First I want to commend the Secretary for his statement, the first 
paragraph, particularly, on page 8, which Senator Young has re- 
ferred to, with reference to the branch experiment stations or the 
stations at the State level. 

As you say, that is where a lot of these problems arise and fre- 
quently do not extend beyond that particular area. Also, that is 
where your men get the initial training. It is where they do so much 
of your basic work for nationwide projects, too. I have been out and 
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visited with these gentlemen in my State, Mississippi, and got so 
interested in it and they had so much to show me, that I spent the 
night out there on more than one occasion, and went through some of 
their experiment stations. It is marvelous what they are doing for 
cotton, small grains and related items. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Young said in his en in the north central part of the 
country they resolved for a contribution of one to one, one Federal 
dollar for each State dollar. 

Is that correct ? 

Senator Younae. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. And you said yours was 2 Federal dollars to every 
1 dollar of the State? 

Mr. Peterson. I said the farm groups and State groups had made 
that recommendation to us, of 1 Federal dollar for payments to States 
to 2 State dollars. 

Senator Stennis. It is the reverse of what I said before. Presently 
your Federal contribution is what percent? Did you say 28 percent ? 
" Mr. Pererson. The estimate for 1957 is 28.7 of all research funds 
being in the form of payments to States. 

Senator Stennis. That is 28-plus percent of your Federal funds. 
That will not reflect what amount is spent of the total level spent by the 
Federal Government. Do you have those figures? 

Dr. SHaw. The States are making a contribution in fiscal year 1956 
of $78 million in addition to Federal funds. In 1957, we contemplate 
that the State funds will go up to about $84 million. 

Senator Stennis. How much do you have for Federal funds for that 

rear ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. In 1957 we have a request for a total of $102,897,000, 
and it is anticipated the States will spend $84 million, giving a total 
of $186,897 ,000. 

Mr. Pererson. Of that amount $29.5 million are Federal payments 
to States. 

FEDERAL RESEARCH AT LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Dr. Saaw. There is another factor that I think we should mention. 
A large share of the research done by our Federal agencies is done at 
the land-grant colleges. For example, on our production research in 
the Agricultural Research Service, 50 percent of all such money is 
spent In cooperation with the State experiment stations, in their own 
laboratories and field stations and in our cooperative stations in the 
Stetes, 

When we get to our utilization research, most of that is done at our 
four large laboratories. 

Senator Stennis. You have the so-called Federal men at the State 
branch stations. I ran into that and I found about as near perfect a 
field of cooperation that you can find, I think. You lose sight of 
which is a Federal man and which is a State man, which seems to be 
worked out very well and moving along in a splendid way. 

Getting back to the figures for the record, you have now in this 
appropriation bill $29 million for payments to States? I thought it 
Was more than that. 
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Mr. Pererson. $29,503,708. 

Senator Stennis. And that is against $84 million in round numbers 
to come from the States? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 


LONG-RANGE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. May I direct another question? First I want to 
compliment you for your recommendations increasing these appro- 
aes over the last several years. It seems to me as though you 

ave been on a mighty sound approach with a very good plan. I am 
still concerned about a long-range program. Could you outline just 
what your present plans are for your long-range program, and some- 
thing with reference to the scientists available to carry out a long- 
range program ? 

I know that question comes up. 

Dr. Snaw. We have discussed our research program with the land- 
grant colleges, and the farm organizations. We have estimated that 
we ought to double the research program in about 5 years. The farm 
organization recommendations were, that the annual increase be about 
$18 million a year of Federal funds, of which $12 million would be 
for the Federal research and $6 million for payments to the State 
experiment stations. At the same time, it was recommended that the 
States would increase their funds by $12 million a year, which would 
essentially double the program in the period of 5 years. 

The States have increased substantially their funds for agricul- 
tural research for the last several years. I think over the last 7 or 8 
years it would average an increase in State funds of about six or seven 
million dollars a year. 

It is contemplated in terms of the recommendation that has been 
made that the States would step up their rate of expenditures as well 
as the Federal Government, and that with the $18 million of Federal 
money and the $12 million of State money recommended each year, 
there would be an annual increase of $30 million, or in the 5-year 
period a $150 million increase. 

Senator Russrrz. You would not be making any progress toward 
these 2 Federal dollars to 1 State dollar that you mentioned. 

Dr. SuHaw. Of the total Federal funds, this recommendation: was 
$12 million to the Federal agencies a year, and $6 million for Federal 

ants. 
ender Russet. You mean that was the ratio recommended for 
future appropriations but not for total expenditures? 

Dr. Suaw. That was for the future. But our current ratio, as Mr. 
Peterson indicated, runs 28.7 percent of the total Federal research 
funds going as grants to State experiment stations. This means when 
we have the long-range program implemented we would have about 
33.3 percent going to State experiment stations. 

Senator Russern. The States would still spend a great deal more 
at the State exneriment stations than the Federal Government would? 

Dr. Saw. Yes. You see, you have the Federal grant funds at the 
State experiment stations, and you also have the State money. and 
vou have a large share of our Federal money being spent at the State 
experiment stations. So some 70 percent of the total program 1s 
conducted at the State experiment stations. 
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Senator Russety. These two tables will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 
(The tables referred to follow :) 


Estimated obligations for research, appropriated funds, fiscal years 1948-1957 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| Percent of 
Total | payments to 
\States to total 


Payments to 


Fiscal year ARS States 


$9, 677 $37, 449 
10, 718 43, 110 
12, 694 46, 313 
12, 712 44, 673 
12, 676 45, 018 
12, 676 45, 250 
13, 705 47, 135 
95: 19, 408 57, 666 
1956 (estimated) 560 | 24, 754 67,314 
1957 (estimated) , 31k 29, 504 83, 817 
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| Percent of 
USDA | Payments Total payments to 
agencies | toStates | a | States to 
total 


Fiscal year 


$36, 973 | 

44,010 | 

l c Se knandtathor naa reeset 45, 638 | 
1951 ce. cdeen Se dpaecas aaah 43, 276 | 
1952 De ak ate A; _| 43, 477 | 
1953 ht (GaSe ae alec 44, 037 | 
1954 a oo : 44, 904 
= ia Oli as ine Sales ; bec ‘ 52, 206 
156 (estims ated). a a 58, 615 
1957 (estimated) _._....---- ; 73, 393 
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RESEARCH TO AID SMALL FARMER 


Senator Srennis. I was impressed with what you said about your 
economic studies, increasing the use of agriculturs al products and other 
related economic problems. IT am partic ularly concerned over the 
welfare of the small and family-size farmer. T he impacts of continued 
acreage reductions and the price squeeze have placed serious handicaps 
on this type of farmer. We need a stepped-up program of research 
which would help to solve our small-farm problem. This is particu- 
larly true in developing more skilled management which would get at 
the business side of farming. There isa gr eat need for information on 
the cost and income aspects of the new pr roduction practices which can 
be used by the individual farmer in determining which of the practices 
would be profitable on that particular farm. This type of information 
is badly needed to supplement. the expanded extension program of 
consulting individual farm families and assisting in developing sound 
and profitable long-time farming systems. This economic research 
should be directed to the problems of the small-farm operator. Many 
of them need assistance. Their problems are different from those of the 
large operator and they need more guidance. I am glad to see that 
the Department has recommended an increase for this. program and I 
believe that this program offers a real opportunity of improving 
income for our small farmers. 
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In your economic studies, are you going to have anything or are 
you planning anything for studies that will be directed specially at his 
problem ? | 

Mr. Pererson. I want to say first, Senator Stennis, and then I will 
ask Dr. Shaw to comment further, that the farmer and his family are 
the people we are most directly concerned with. How can they use 
this new technology? How can they use the machinery, equipment, 
and all of the services that the industrial community supplies most 
effectively? That is the kind of information we have to get so that 
those people can operate their properties and still survive im a pretty 
highly competitive business. 

Dr. Shaw can give you further detail of that, but that is certainly 
one of our principal objectives. 

Senator Stennis. I would appreciate Dr. Shaw doing that. 

I will direct your attention, tor, to something of reducing the 
costs of production, some experiments toward reducing the costs 
of the little fellow. The big man making investments can utilize a 
lot of things that the little fellow cannot reach. 

Dr. Suaw. We do have an increase in this budget particularly di- 
rected at the small farmer. 1 intend to give a brief description of 
each one of these increases. 

Senator Stennis. If you would rather answer it then, that will be all 
right. You take that up, do you, these economic studies with reference 
to the family-size farmer ? 

Dr, SHaw. Yes, sir. 


PINK BOLLWORM RESEARCH 


Senator Stennis. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, about the 
pink bollworm research ? 

Are you going to cover that in your statement ? 

Dr. Saw. Yes. I do have that in my statement. 

Senator Srennis. That is a matter of great concern as you know. 
I have been very much impressed with the research program on the 
pink bollworm. As a direct result of this research, it was found that 
with heat sterilization it could be eliminated at the oil mill and a sim- 
plified process has been adopted. I understand that this operation 
alone has saved an estimated $1,250,000 or more each year. This 
annual saving alone is equal to the cost of the total research program 
for the past 4 years. Research has also shown that sterilization of 
cottonseed at the gin is not necessary and cutting out this step has 
amounted to a saving of approximately $1 million for each year. 

Since 1952, 6 States, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana. Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas, have contributed a total of $260,500 to this research 
program. Arkansas and Georgia dropped out of the program last 
year and it is anticipated that Louisiana and Mississippi will drop 
out this year and Alabama will drop out at the end of the 1957 fiscal 
year. If an adequate amount of Federal funds is not made available 
to replace this loss in research funds, this important program will 
suffer serious setbacks, The pink bollworm is only 2 counties removed 
from crossing the river into Mississippi and holds a serious threat for 
the entire southeast. While the States are extremely interested in the 
necessary funds for the research program of the pink bollworm, their 
financial contributions to this program has disrupted other research 
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programs in these particular States. For example, in 1954 the Mis- 
sissIppi legislature appropriated $50,000 for the pink bollworm re- 
search, but at the same time they cut the total experiment station 
budget request by $80,000. This explains the reason why Mississippi 
has dropped out of the program. 

The pink bollworm is a serious threat to the entire Cotton Belt and 
is a beltwide responsibility, and research on the pink bollworm should 
be financed by Federal appropriations. I certainly hope that the De- 
partment has taken these facts into consideration and has included 
the necessary funds to absorb the loss resulting from decrease in State 
appropriations, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. Dr. Shaw, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY DR. SHAW 


Dr. Suaw. I will describe in some detail the increases we recom- 
mend to strengthen the research and regulatory work most directly 
concerned with improving the economic position of the farmer. As 
Assistant Secretary Peterson has pointed out, new emphasis includes 
the development of new cope, wider utilization of crop and livestock 
products, and reduction in farming costs. 

Since there are a number of increase items, I would like, with your 
permission, to confine myself to a brief discussion of the need for 
each and our plans and then, together with our program directors, 
endeavor to answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

Please feel free, Mr. Chairman, to interrupt me at any time as I 
go along. 

The proposed program would be carried out in cooperation with the 
States. 

FIELD Crops 


A proposed increase of $1,531,000 for field crops covers five items 
as follows: 
PASTURES AND RANGELAND PRODUCTION 


The first increase is $675,000 for improvement of practices for estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and efficient production of pastures and range- 
land. The ultimate goal is to make livestock production more 
profitable. 

We would expand research to develop improved varieties of grasses 
and legumes adapted to the Great Plains, the Pacific Northwest, and 
the Southeast. These livestock-producing areas especially need for- 
age varieties with more disease resistance, greater productivity and 
persistence, and better nutritional quality. 

We have many newly introduced forage species that need to be 
tested. This past year, for example, we brought in nearly 5,000 grasses 
and 1,300 legumes from south Asia. We believe these plant materials 
would give us valuable germ plasm for use in developing better forage- 
crop plants. We hope they would lead to more varieties like KR 
bluestem, one of the strains developed from Turkestan bluestem in- 
troduced some years ago. This new grass has doubled beef gain per 
acre in Oklahoma tests during the driest 5-year period in three- 
quarters of a century. 


76330—56——_6 
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As new varieties become ready for commercial production, we need 
to strengthen our foundation seed program to make them available to 
farmers in the shortest time possible. 

To get the most from improved varieties in terms of feed per aere, 
farmers need more effective grazing and management systems. We 
hope to develop less expensive and more reliable methods of establish- 
ing stands and of maintaining them free of weeds, brush, and other 
pests. — 


COTTON PRODUCTION 


The second increase is $325,000 to expand research on reducing 
cotton-production costs and developing and improving cotton quality 
for specific end uses. 

Our expanded cotton-breeding program would emphasize the de- 
velopment of varieties combining disease resistance with superior 
fiber qualities that would compete more favorably with foreign cottons 
and with synthetic fibers. Many cotton qualities needed for specific 
end uses are available in wild types and can be incorporated into 
commercial varieties. 

Cotton production costs are seriously increased because of seedling 
diseases, such as verticillium wilt, which reduce stands and often make 
replanting necessary. Immaturity and low quality fiber from dis- 
eased plants further cut returns to the grower. We need more inten- 
sive search for stocks resistant to these diseases so that resistant 
varieties can be developed. 


TOBACCO BESEARCH 


The third increase is $106,000 to strengthen research to develop 
tobacco varieties with multiple-disease resistance and high quality. 

Tobacco farmers lose more than $300 million annually to diseases, 
and losses are increasing. For every tobacco type, growers need 
varieties that carry resistance to a number of diseases, among them 
black shank, wilt, blue mold, wildfire, mosaic, and to nematodes. We 
have genes for resistance or complete immunity to these diseases in 
53 wild species of tobacco. The difficult, time-consuming job is to 
transfer the desired genes into tobacco of good quality. The recent 
development of varieties like the new Dixiebright and burley strains, 
each resistant to a number of diseases, shows the job can be done. New 
research would step up our progress. 


WEED CONTROL 


We are asking for $275,000 to develop more efficient wee«l-control 
measures to reduce crop losses from weed competition. 

Weeds in 58 major crops cost farmers $3.2 billion each year. They 
take 9 percent of the total production of pastures and rangelands and 
cause losses of some $75 million in small grains underseeded with 
legumes. In fruit and vegetable crops, weed control costs growers 
from $10 to $100 per acre. 

Chemical weedkillers—now used on some 30 million acres of crop- 
land—hold great promise, but there are still many questions to be 
answered. Farmers need more information on herbicides in every 
crop and for all the varied weed species. 
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Our expanded program will give more emphasis to fundamental 
studies of herbicidal compounds and their effects on soils, plants, and 
harvested crops. These investigations will give us a base for develop- 
ing more precise weedkillers. 


NEW FIELD CROPS 


We have a request for $150,000 for development of profitable new 
field crops. 

Because of the close relationship of this item and the first item under 
“Horticultural Crops,” they will be discussed as a unit under that 
heading. 

RESEARCH ON SMALL GRAINS 


Senator Youne. I note, Mr. Chairman, there is no increase provided 
here for small grains. Apparently our witnesses will have to return 
again this year with special requests for barley research and flax 
research. They are entirely justified in making those requests. It 
appears that the only way we can get these funds for research is to 
earmark them for that purpose. We have this continuing battle year 
after year. 

We can appropriate $50 million of additional funds and not get 
anything from the Department of Agriculture unless it is earmarked. 

Dr. Suaw. We do have in these increases requests for additional 
funds for cereal utilization studies, finding new uses and outlets. In 
the light of the increases for cereal production research that we have 
had in the past 2 or 3 years, we did feel some of these other areas had 
higher priority. 

IMPORTATION OF BARLEY 


Senator Youne. The malting industry is importing much of their 
barley needs from Canada on the grounds that we are not producing as 
good a variety as we should. The barley people feel they ought to 
have more research funds to develop better varieties. I think they 
should, too. 

Dr. Suaw. We certainly recognize that increased funds could be 
spent very beneficially. But, at the same time, we feel there are a lot 
of other problems of high priority. In the case of barley, we did have 
an increase, but, as you say, it was largely put in by your committee, 
$40,000 in 1954 and $35,000 in 1955. We now have a total of $249,340 
for barley. We are making pretty good progress. It can be stepped 
up, to be sure. But we have felt that, considering everything, the 
priorities for all crops and problems that we have, we would wait at 
least another year before we put in an increase for barley. 

Senator Russeti. Did you carry over the increase from 1954 and 
1955 into this budget ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator RusseLL. They are in there now, the increases that were 
made without budget estimates in those years, they are now in and are 
earmarked for barley ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. We had an increase of $40,000 in 1954, and 
that continued, and another of $35,000 in 1955, and that has continued. 
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FLAX RESEARCH 


Senator Young. Have you had any increase for the research in flax 
for the last several years? 

Dr. Suaw. We had one in 1955. I do not remember exactly the 
amount. Maybe Dr. Moseman can tell me. 

Dr. Moseman. There was an increase for flax research in 1955 of 
$20,000. 

Senator Young. Have you ever conducted any basic research in the 
uses of flax? 

Dr. Saw. We have some work going on at our northern regional 
research laboratory on linseed oil. We are expecting this year to let a 
contract to get at this yellowing of the oil in the linseed oil films. This 
will step up our work beyond what we have. I do not recall the exact 
amount of money that we have on flax utilization research, but we are 
working on it at the Peoria laboratory. 

Senator Young. Flax is fast losing out as a basic ingredient for 
paints, is it not? 

Dr. SuHaw. We think that there is some hope of recapturing some 
of those markets with chemical modifications of these oils and then 
giving them pape in the paints, that they do not now have, de- 
veloping of dripless paints and things of that sort. 

Senator Youne. Would not more research in that direction be 
helpful ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. Certainly is is going to be given very serious 
consideration in the development of our next budget. 

Senator RusseLu. You may proceed, sir. 


HORTICULTURAL CROPS 


Dr. Suaw. Under the item for the introduction and the development 
of new crops, we have the $150,000 on field crops that I mentioned and 


now $400,000 on horticultural crops, giving a total of $550,000 for this 
work. The $400,000 increase is part of an increase of $1,009,000 for 


4 items under horiticultural crops research. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CROPS 


Farmers need profitable new crops to supplement cash income. We 
believe intensive research can provide them. Most of our important 
crops, including soybeans, tung nuts, wheatgrass, Korean lespedeza, 
and Acala cotton, were originally introduced into this country. More 
than half a million different kinds of plants are known in the world, 
yet only a few are cultivated by man. Our research has been largely 
to improve these few crops. 


COFFEE RESEARCH 


Senator Russet. One of the biggest agricultural imports that we 
use in this country is coffee. Has there been any thought about pro- 
duction of coffee in this country at all! 

Dr. SHaw. Dr. Moseman, do you know whether there has been any 
work on this? I think our climate is largely our problem. 

Dr. Moseman. We do not have production of coffee in this country 
primarily because of our climate. We do have a collection of coffee 
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varieties at the plant introduction station at Coconut Grove, Fla. We 
are growing these oriental coffee varieties as a reservoir of germ plasm 
or breeding material that is in demand by the Latin American coun- 
tries in the coffee-producing areas. This work is supported by funds 
from the International Cooperation Administration. 

Senator Russetx. I thought we had practically every climatic zone 
in some part of this country that they have in South America. 

Dr. MoseMAN. We lack the mild, completely frost-free climates that 
vou need for coffee production. The coffee rust disease is also a prob- 
lem or handicap in many coffee-growing areas of the world. 

Senator Russety. We have coffee rust and have no coffee. Do the 
countries that produce the coffee have the coffee rust, too? 

Dr. Moseman. They have the coffee rust in the Orient but not in 
Latin America. We are working with the Latin American countries 
in their breeding program to develop a rust resistant variety. 

Dr. Suaw. This increase that we are asking for, Senator, if it is 
sranted, is going to give us considerably more funds and considerably 
more personnel for the development of new crops than we have ever 
had before. We are certainly going to explore every opportunity for 
crowing crops in this country that we are now importing. 


TEA INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA 


Senator Russeiy. I was impressed last fall in Russia to find out that 
they just started their tea industry over there about 1927 or 1928. 
They had been importing tea. Now they produce it by the thousands 


of pounds. They produce all that they use of all kinds, different 
qualities and strains of tea. They grow them all right there in Russia. 


They used to have to send off and buy them from China, but now they 
produce them. ‘They had some kind of agricultural research and they 
have been able to do that. 

I do not see any reason why we cannot grow tea and coffee here if 
we address ourselves to it, and develop some kind of plant that would 
he adapted to the climatic zones that we have. We have most of them. 


EXAMPES OF NEW AND IMPROVED VARIETIES 


Dr. Snaw. Certainly we are going to try to develop any possible 
crop that we can. Our problem is not only whether we can grow it, 
but can we grow it and make as much return per acre for the farmer 
as he would get from other crops. That is one of the difficulties with 
-ome of these crops that do not do well in this country. 

We have been highly successful in using introduced plant materials 
to give us disease resistance, winter hardiness, and other qualities 
needed in our commercial crops. During the past year a new hay and 
range grass, Greenar wheatgrass, from Rusisa was released to farm- 
ers of the Northwest ; a new lawn grass, Sunturf, from South Africa 
went to the Southeast; a new peach, Sunapee, from Russia for New 
Hampshire conditions; and two new varieties of walnuts, Manregion 
and Adams, from China were released to Oregon growers. 

These are all improved varieties of presently grown crops. We 
have paid far less attention to the thousands of plants in the world 
that may be useful for food, fiber, drug, or industrial materials. 
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Sesame, safflower, and castor beans are examples of new field crops 
that are just beginning to take their place in our agriculture. They 
offer extensive possibilities as alternate crops, and as a source of spe. 
cialized oils not generally available except through imports. . Sesame 
and safflower also provide valuable protein feed supplements for areas 
where protein is short. . : 

We would expand research on these crops to develop disease-resist- 
ant varieties for areas where the need for alternate crops is urgent. 


TIMBER BAMBOO 


Preliminary trials with timber bamboo indicate it is well adapted 
for growth over much of the southeastern area. It is an excellent 
source of paper pulp, particularly where paper thinness and strength 
are important. Research is needed to develop economical methods of 
production, harvesting, and handling. 

A new crop plant, jy abn vogelii, looks promising as an abundant 
source of rotenone. It can be grown in the Southern States, but will 
set seed only in the Tropics. Therefore, we would conduct breeding 
studies at the Federal experiment station in Puerto Rico and produe- 
tion research in the Southern States. 

In preliminary tests, certain grasses and legumes, wax-producing 
shrubs and drug plants show high promise as new crops with markets 
waiting for their products. They would be given further study. 

In our expanded program, the screening and testing of some 25,000 
pans introductions already held at plant introduction stations would 

speeded up. At the same time we would accelerate the exploration, 
introduction, evaluation, and testing of still other new plants poten- 
tially suitable for agricultural and industrial uses. 

1 will discuss an item of increase for utilization research on new 
crops along with other items under “Utilization research.” 

Senator Russet,. Are you going to confine that to plants, or is it 
going to trees and everything else? 

Dr. Suaw. It will be the whole plant kingdom, trees as well as field 
and horticultural plants. 


CHESTNUT RESEARCH 


Senator Russert. When I went to Russia, I found they had more 
chestnuts than we ever had in the United States of America before the 
chestnut blight. They were fine, healthy chestnuts. I have not seen 
any since I was a boy. They are a mighty good food and a rich nut. 
I wrote a letter to the Department when I returned, and asked why 
we could not grow them as well as Russia, where they apparently have 


conquered the chestnut blight and everything else that was attacking 
them. They grow thousands of pounds over there. 

Dr. Suaw. We have been working and have developed blight re- 
sistance in some chestnuts, so that we have an opportunity to grow 
them now where we were not able to before. 

Senator Russeii. That is mostly some Chinese chestnuts, is it not! 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Roperrson. May I say that the flavor of the blight resist- 
ant chestnut is very poor. You do not care to eat them raw as we 
used to eat our mountain chestnut. 
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Senator Russeti. There is certainly tremendous room for improve- 
ment in all of these fields. We very foolishly look on the Russians 
as a very backward people, but we find at times they are doing things 
over there that we have not been able to do in this country in the line 
of agricultural development. Of course, we are very far ahead of 
them in certain things such as wheat. 

Dr. Suaw. This $550,000 is on the production side of new crops, 
and I will discuss later a $500,000 item on the utilization end of it, 
giving us a little over a million dollars’ increase in this field, which 
will really establish a substantial program for the development of 
new crops. 


NEMATODES AND SOIL-BORNE DISEASES 


We have another increase of $106,000 to expand research on nema- 
todes and soil-borne diseases, including spreading decline of citrus. 

Soil-borne diseases caused by nematodes, fungi, bacteria, and viruses 
result in losses of crop production amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually. They are serious in all kinds of crops. 

Spreading decline of citrus is associated with the burrowing nema- 
tode. Florida has appropriated approximately $134, million for the 
1955-56 biennium for survey and control work on the burrowing 
nematode and an additional $90,800 to intensify research. We are 
cooperating with the Florida station on research to develop more eco- 
nomical methods for control and measures for preventing spread of 
the pest to new areas. 

We would expand research on methods to control the burrowing 
nematode and initiate work on other serious nematode problems and 
on a few of the more serious soil-borne diseases such as southern rot 
or southern blight. 


RESEARCH ON CANTALOUPES 


We are requesting $53,000 to continue research on cantaloupe dis- 
ease and insect problems in the Southwest. 

Crown blight, a complex disease of cantaloupes and other musk- 
melons, reduced yields in the Southwest from a third to a half and 
cost growers more than $5 million last year. 

The urgency of the matter led the Secretary of Agriculture to trans- 
fer $50,000 to expand research for fiscal year 1956 only, from the sub. 
appropriation, “Plant and animal disease and pest control.” 

The work is in cooperation with the Arizona and California sta- 
tions. This expanded program must be maintained, if rapid progress 
is to be made on the production problems responsible for the current 
distress of the melon industry in the Southwest. 


NATION AL SEED STORAGE FACILITY 


_ Weare asking for $450,000 to establish a national seed storage facil- 
ity for the preservation of valuable stocks. 

Senator Youne. Is that in the House budget now ? 
_ Dr. SHaw. They have not acted yet on our budget requests, but it 
is in ‘ he budget. 

Seuator Youne. I am very much interested in this item. I think it 
will doa lot of good. 
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Dr. Suaw. Plant breeders, seedsmen, advisory committees, and 
others working with the development and production of agricultural 
crops are deeply concerned with the maintenance of valuable germ 
plasm for future breeding programs. Most agricultural crop ma- 
terial can be held as seed. At optimum conditions of temperature 
and humidity, usually at low temperatures and low humidity, seed will 
remain viable for many years without the recurring expense of pro- 
ducing a new supply of viable seed. 

Because we have not had an adequate storage facility, valuable 
breeding materials collected in past years are disappearing. For 
example, only 1 out of every 50 clover lines introduced is still avail- 
able. The cost of repeatedly exploring and collecting breeding ma- 
terial is far greater than maintaining a viable stock once it is in 
hand. Furthermore, it is no longer possible to search for plants in 
some areas of the world. 

We plan to construct a 1-story building, approximately 50 by 100 
feet with some 12 independently controlled cold and humidity storage 
chambers and related laboratory facilities. A small greenhouse would 
be attached. We expect to construct the facility on land to be made 
available to the Government without cost by the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The annual recurring cost for maintenance, op- 
eration, and supplies is estimated at $100,000. 


ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH 


We request an increase of $404,000 for entomology research cover- 
ing three items as follows: 


INSECTS AFFECTING LIVESTOCK FORAGE AND RANGELANDS 


We are asking $203,000 for control of insects affecting livestock 
and insects reducing forage and range production. 

The growing demand for livestock products means more animals. 
More anima’s require more feed and forage. That means the job of 
controlling livestock and forage insects will increase accordingly. 
Cattle grubs alone take a toll of $100 million a year in reduced meat 
and milk production and damage to hides. New practices, such as 
supplemental irrigation and watering ponds, promote the buildup of 
mosquitoes, horseflies, and deerflies. More effective materials and 
methods should be developed for the control of these pests. We also 
have the problem of controlling insects that develop resistance to 
insecticides now in use. This calls for constant searching for new 
control chemicals. 

Aside from grass hoppers, we know very little about the insects that 
destroy grasses or spread forage crop diseases. The substantial losses 
caused by white grubs, wireworms, root borers, aphids, and leafhoppers 
are not generally realized. We do know that where they are con- 
trolled, unexpected increases in yields result. For example, control 
of wireworms on 60,000 acres of lima beans in California a few years 
ago increased yields nearly 25 million pounds with a net increase in 
value of $4 million. 


SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID 


The spotted alfalfa aphid is causing serious losses in Western 
States. Present insecticides require several applications for good 
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control. This increases production costs $10 to $15 an acre. Tem- 
porary shifts in our research program this year helped meet the 
spotted alfalfa aphid emergency, but the funds are inadequate for 
the research needed. A promising approach is the development of 
resistant alfalfa varieties. One variety—Lahontan alfalfa—is quite 
resistant to the aphid, but it is not widely adapted to alfalfa-growing 
areas. It does, however, provide a promising source of resistance for 
incorporating into commercial varieties. 

Senator Young. Are you making any progress in the control of 

these aphids? We have had serious infestations in the last several 
years. 
’ Dr. SHaw. Let me tell you something on this particular problem 
that I think will illustrate our approach. On the alfalfa aphid we 
are attempting a solution along three different lines. One is the in- 
secticide route, which is the only immediate means we have to effec- 
tively control them. However, it is very costly. The second method 
that we are studying is to develop parasites to control the aphids 
through biological means. The third method is to develop re- 
sistance to the aphid in the crops. In the case of alfalfa, we do have 
a variety, as I mentioned, the Lahontan variety developed out in Ne- 
vada, that does have resistance to the alfalfa aphid. It is only adapted 
for one area in the United States. What we have to do, and we are 
intending to do that immediately, is to step up our work in alfalfa 
breeding to incorporate this resistance characteristic into our other 
alfalfas. 

That, we think, is the best solution that we have. If we can have 
the crops themselves resist the pests, then we are spared the expense of 
all insecticides and so on. 


SMALL-GRAIN APHIDS 


Senator Young. Is this the same aphid that attacks small grain? 

Dr. Suaw. No, it is a different type, but it has some of the same 
characteristics. 

Senator Youne. Are you doing anything on the aphid that attacks 
small grains ¢ 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, we are. Dr. Moseman, would you care to com- 
ment ¢ 
_ Dr. Moseman. We have obtained good control with the phosphate 
insecticides, especially parathin, for the aphid on small grains. That 
work is being ttecee, both at Stillwater, Okla., and at Logan, Utah. 
We have moved our research on greenbugs and aphids from Garden 
City, Kans. to Logan, Utah, because we seem to get more certain 
infestations of the aphids year after year in some of the irrigated 
areas in the Utah-southeastern Idaho area. 
. Senator Youne. Are the methods more costly now and more effec- 
tive ¢ 

Dr. Moseman. The new phosphate compounds are more effective 
than the ones we were using previously. It is still a rather costly 
control measure. We are hoping we can develop varieties resistant 
toth: aphid. We do have 1 or 2 promising strains that are still in the 
7 stages of testing at Stillwater, Okla., with some resistance to the 
apnid, 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 
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RESEARCH ON CoTTron INSECTS 


Dr. SHaw. We are asking for $75,000 to expand research on the con- 
trol of the boll weevil, pink bollworm, and other cotton insects: 

The boll weevil has developed resistance to the widely used chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon insecticides in localized areas and caused farmers to 
suffer tremendous losses in 1955. Other cotton pests are developing 
resistance to recommended insecticides. This could spell economic 
disaster to cotton growers unless they have satisfactory substitutes, 
There is urgent need also for satisfactory insecticides and methods 
of using them on early season cotton insects, including overwintering 
boll weevils, as well as low-cost, effective methods for controlling the 
pink bollworm and preventing its spread to new areas. 


BOLL WEEVIL CONTROL 


Senator Russeii. Dr. Shaw, the boll weevil, since it first made its 
advent about 1920, has caused billions of dollars in losses to the cotton 
growers in this country. Cotton farmers have never had any Federal 
control program as so many other producers have had, to fight the 
corn borer, the grasshopper, the Mormon cricket and all. They have 
had to carry this on at their own expense. 

It has gotten to be a great element in the cost of the production of 
cotton. One of the very things that is working against the family- 
size farmers, as Senator Stennis mentioned this morning, is this prob- 
lem. Do you think $75,000 is adequate to deal with these very im- 
portant matters you mentioned, such as the fact that the boll weevil 
has developed resistance to the present poison? Probably I have 
been as much at fault as anyone else, but the cotton people never have 
demanded the Federal Government to put on a control program. 
But it does seem as far as the research and as far as getting informa- 
tion that that ought to be done if we are going to fight this thing at 
the expense of the farmers themselves. 

Dr. Suaw. We think this $75,000 that we are asking for research. 
$28.000 of that going to the boll weevil and $33,000 going on to the 
pink bollworm, and the rest on other cotton insects, is going to step up 
our efforts very considerably. We think there is considerable promise 
in what they call the new systemic insecticides that are taken in by 
the roots of the plants and distributed throughout the plant. 

We have one in particular that looks like it will control both the 
boll weevil and pink bollworm. We have not carried it out to final 
conclusions so as to know whether we can recommend it or not, but 
it is one of the most effective insecticides we have ever gotten hold of. 
It shows considerable promise. We are going to give much more 
attention to 1t. 


PINK BOLLWORM CONTROL 


Senator Russerxt. You have had an action program aimed at the 
pink bollworm, I believe? 
Dr. Suaw. Yes, trying to may the spread down. But, actually, 


as you know, it has been getting beyond us and it is spreading. We 
feel that through research we can probably develop methods of hold- 
ing it in check. We had an increase on this, and I do not remember 
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the size, a couple of years ago. This will be an additional increase on 
the pink bollworm. 

Senator Russetu. The increase that we made here 2 or 3 years ago 
has been carried over into this budget? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. This budget, including this increase of $75,000 for 
research on cotton insects, Senator Russell, would amount, for boll 
weevil, to $125,340, for pink bollworm to $291,450, for bollworm 
£46,520 and for other cotton insects $112,940, a total of $576,250. 

Senator Russeiu. That is for research ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. We have given the Department, I think, every- 
thing they have ever asked for for research. But my question a 
moment ago went to the question of control programs. In the case 
of grasshoppers, we have spent a couple of million dollars a year. 

Senator Haypen. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeni. Senator Hayden? 


KHAPRA BEETLE CONTROL 


Senator Haypen. With respect to the khapra beetle, in the supple- 
mental appropriations we asked for an additional $225,000 to see if 
it would not be possible between now and the end of this fiscal year 1956 
to clean up that insect. The committee in its report requested the 
Department to furnish it with information on an additional fund 
requirement to completely eradicate the beetle in 1957, including dis- 
tribution sites and feed lots. That would not be in your budget as it is 


set up. If it requires some more money, this committee would like to 
know how much more money the Department would need after the Ist 
of July which would be required to carry on this stepped-up program. 
If you could tell for the record what kind of a bug that is, 1t would be 
helpful. 

Dr. Saaw. Could Dr. Popham describe it, Senator Hayden ? 

Dr. Popnam. The khapra beetle is a new introduction from the Far 
Kast, first identified in this country in 1953. It has proved the most 
destructive and difficult to control of all pests attacking stored grains 
and seeds in this country. It will survive in cracks and crevices in 
both wood and masonry buildings for extended periods without food. 
It has proved capable of surviving all types of treatments known today 
except complete fumigation which exposes outside walls and roofs to 
treatment. About 380 infestations have been found to date. Of 
these approximately one-half have been fumigated and released from 
regulation. The outlook for the ultimate eradication of the pest is 
encouraging. 

Following your request we have done some calculating, Senator, 
to see what we could come up with on costs. As you know, a whole 
lot depends on what is found next year. We are carrying over, or 
expect to carry over, about 110 infested premises into the next fiscal 
vear. Then if we were to project this year’s work into next year with 
the idea that we would find somewhere near the same number of prop- 
erties as have been found in the past 12 months, that would add 160, 
making a total of about 270 properties. Frankly, we do not think 
we are going to find that many. 
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The trend has been a very favorable one up to this point. [If it con- 
tinues, we would estimate that $300,000 in addition to the estimate that 
was made sometime ago of $530,000 would be adequate. Of course if 
we should run into infestation in a storage center in a place like 
Houston or Kansas City, any estimate we make now would be changed. 

Senator Haypen. The reason the Senate increased the funds is to 
prevent that very thing. We are trying to stop it where it originated 
in California, and then strayed over into Arizona and New Mexico. 
If it is stopped there, you will have checked one of the worst insect 
pests that was ever introduced in this country. 

What I am interested in seeing, and I am sure everyone interested 
in grain storage would be interested in it, is to stop it right in its 
tracks where it is. I would like to see that we have enough money 
to do that, if possible. 

Dr. PorHam. That is the objective. 

Senator E.titenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Russet... Certainly. 


COMPOUNDS FOR KILLING BOLL WEEVIL 


Senator ELtenper. Last year, as I recall, there was some chemical 
found, I believe of German origin, that was very effective in killing 
the boll weevil. There was difficulty in its use here, in getting it 
sent here, because of a lack of experimenting by the Department. 
Are you familiar with that situation ? 

Dr. Saw. I will ask Dr. Moseman to comment on that. 

Dr. Moseman. I believe that you are referring to the Bayer com- 
pound, No. 17147. 

Senator E..enper. It was some kind of a compound. It seemed 
that the chemicals that. were used heretofore were not effective any- 
more. 

Dr. Moseman. There has been a development of resistance on the 
part of the boll weevil, particularly in localized areas in Louisiana. 
The experiment station staff at Baton Rouge did considerable work on 
this problem last summer. We have been trying this new Bayer 
17147 compound that appears to be one of the most effective chemi- 
cals available for controlling a wide range of cotton insects. It is 
a German product and still in the experimental stage. 

Senator E..enper. Is it difficult for you to use any new materials 
coming from outside the United States? 

Dr. Moseman. No. Normally we can get those products in, unless 
there may be some specific restrictions on a given compound because 
of residue or label limitations. Usually we have been able to get such 
products introduced for experimental purposes. 

Senator Evtenper. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that. boll-weevil 
matter, the statement says that boll weevil has developed resistance 
to certain insecticides in localized areas. 

You expect that to spread, do you not, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. Once we have evidence that the insect will develop re 
sistance, then it is going to spread. 

Senator Srennis. Back to this money question now. There is only 
$28,000 for boll-weevil research on this and other matters, as I under- 
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stand it. May I ask if this figure was all you requested of the Budget 
Bureau, or did the Budget Bureau trim your request down ? 

Dr. Suaw. This is the figure that we requested. 

Senator Stennis. So it is your judgment that it is all you can 
judiciously use, is that right ¢ 
' Dr. Suaw. Senator, we tried to look at all the problems that we 
had in the light of the total increase that we could expect. We did 
think that this was a proper allocation to this problem. 

Senator Stennis. But 1f you need more, I do not feel like the Con- 
gress would charge you too closely with a few more thousand dollars, 
if you can use it. If this spreads, you know it goes like a house 
afire. 

Dr. Suaw. This will give us $125,340 on the boll weevil, with this 
increase. We will have that much total. We think we will be able 
to make more effective progress than what we have been making. 


RESEARCH ON INSECTITUDE RESIDUES 


The next increase is $126,000 to intensify research on insecticidal 
residues to develop recommendations for the safe use of insecticides 
on food and feed crops. 

Insecticides are the most practical weapons that we have to combat 
the ravages of insects. However, the possible presence on harvested 
crops of insecticide residues that may be harmful to humans or 
animals presents a serious problem. The Department has the responsi- 
bility for certifying the necessity for use of specific insecticides on 
particular crops before the limits of tolerance can be legally estab- 
lished by regulatory and health authorities and before new insecticides 
can be approved. 

This means we must determine potential residue hazards for each 
pesticide, and develop spray schedules to avoid residues above allow- 
able tolerances. Field studies would be undertaken to determine the 
accumulation of various chemicals in the soil and as residues on crops, 
including possible translocation to parts of the plants consumed by 
animals and man. 


Som, AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


We are recommending an increase of $1,055,000 for soil and water 
conservation research covering 2 items as follows: 


SOIL AND WATER MANAGEMENT 


One is for $950,000 for research to assist in farm adjustment and 
soil and water conservation by development of lower cost practices 
insoil and water management. 

Under nature, soil building is slow even with desirable vegetation. 
If our farmland is to be protected and improved for future use, we 
must establish sound principles of soil management for the various 
climatie and soil conditions. For example, current tillage practices 
are bringing about compacted layers, or traffic pans, which interfere 
with root and water penetration. 

Large public expenditures are being made for land and water de- 
velopment, for conservation practices, and for flood control, and there 
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is great need for more adequate information on soil and water man- 
agement practices to assure wise expenditure of these funds. 

More adequate hydrologic data are needed promptly for the Depart- 
ment’s rapidly expanding programs for development and control of 
the Nation’s water resources. There are practically no hydrologic 
data for the Southeast, New England, and most of the West. 


HYDROLOGIC RESEARCH 


Senator Russeti. What does the words “hydrologic data” cover? 

Dr. Suaw. Primarily runoff and erodibility of the soil, through 
the water washing off the soil on the land and on stream banks, and 
so forth. The work is to control the flow of the water, either in small 
channels or to control it through vegetation and rotation practices and 
so on, so we do not get as much runoff and as much erosion of the soil. 

Senator Russent. I had an idea it meant the study of the amount of 
water that the soil could absorb and which it could not absorb. 

Dr. Suaw. There will be that factor. As we try to control the 
runoff over the surface, any water that we can get into the soil will 
certainly result in less runoff. We do, in this work, investigate the 
penetration of the water into the soil. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Senator Haypven. In connection with this matter, I understand that 
the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts testified be- 
fore the House committee. The resolution that they adopted in 
Boston on February 9, 1956, has been brought to my attention. 

Is there anyone rere familiar with the testimony that that asso- 
ciation gave before the House committee ? 

Mr. PETERSON. I have seen it, Senator Hayden. I am not familiar 
with it in detail. 

Senator Haypen. This is a series of recommendations. 

Dr. Suaw. I will ask Dr. Wadleigh, in charge of the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Branch, to comment on that. 

Senator Haypen. I might ask, Dr. Wadleigh, if this testimony that 
you heard gives justification for increases in soil and water research! 

Dr. Wap.eicn. I heard that statement at Boston, and I read the 
testimony that was presented before the House hearings. I have read 
that, Senator. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Haypen. Do you need any more money or will you stand 
on the budget ¢ 

Dr. Wapteicu. Well, Senator, I must admit that the i inquiries that 
have come to my desk from farm groups all over the United States 
indicate a tremendous demand for soil and water conservation researe|. 

Senator Haypen. You are not limited by the budget here. Could 
you use any substantial amount above that in the budget for this work 
during the fiscal year, the next fiscal year? This seems to be of great 
importance tome. What would be your judgment as what we could 
use ? 

Dr. Wap.irieH. Senator, 1 am supporting the budget as it now 
stands. 
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Senator Haypen. I understand that. 

Dr. WapueieH. I think that for some of our locations that have been 
voing downhill over a number of years, at those locations we could use 
more funds. But as this budget is set up, it gives us a start to build 
oradually over the years. 1 will grant, as the testimony of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts shows, the demand 
is oreat. The budget as presented would enable us to make further 
progress toward building a solid program. 


WATKINSVILLE, GA., EXPERIMENT STATION 


Senator Russet. In stations such as the one, for example, at Wat- 
kinsville, Ga.—I happen to have some personal knowledge of that one, 
being within a few miles of my hometown—they have been getting 
approximately the same appropriation for a number of years, but 
increased costs have cut the real research work they can do about in 
half. They have run up the cost of day labor where they have about 
half as many people working as they had before. 

The increased cost without increasing appropriations has served to 
decrease the amount of work you can do. ‘That has been done all over 
the United States, has it not? 

Dr. WavietcH. That is correct, Senator. Actually some of our 
stations are doing less work than they were doing 15 yearsago. I am 
glad you brought up the point of the station at Watkinsville, because 
we feel that there is one very important aspect of research at that sta- 
tion, that is our joint work with production economics people. We are 
studying combinations of farming practices that will enable the 
farmer to pick those combinations that will fit best into his program. 
A lot of the new things that are brought out may not be economically 
sound toa farmer. He could lose his shirt if he enters into them with- 
out solid background information developed by field investigations, 
by some of our scientists, to see how new techniques could work into an 
actual farming system or scheme. We feel this work that is started 
and which is getting underway at Watkinsville is very important to 
our whole program. 

Senator RusseLy. You have some good technicians down there, but 
the increased cost has it nearly down to the point where these tech- 
nicians have to do all the work themselves. 

Dr. Suaw. We agree with what you say, but I would like to point 
out that the increase is about a 25 percent increase in this research. 
We feel we are making a good start. 

Senator Russeiy. I feel it isa fair start. It is a little late for some 
of us who tried to do something about it last year and the year before. 
! un delighted to see this estimate, and I believe it might stand an 
increase above what you requested. 

Senator Srennis. [ am inclined to agree with you Senator Russell, 
that perhaps an increase in funds, above the amount requested, would 
be in order for this important phase of work. I note that. major 
emphasis has been placed on obtaining hydrologic and irrigation data 
with some attention being given to erosion and water penetration of 
soil. TI have before me a report from the Soil Conservation Service to 
the Agricultural Research Service dated July 1, 1955, entitled “Soil 
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and Water Conservation Research Needs.” Under section A, “Top 
Priority Needs,” on page 2, the following statement is made: 

One of the most urgent needs for scientific information on water is that dealing 
with sedimentation. Bngineers need from research more certain means of 
predicting the amounts of sediment that a given area will produce in a particular 
period, the rates at which it will be delivered to downstream points, and how 
much sediment will be deposited in stream channels under various conditions, 
Channel stabilization is recognized as an especially serious challenge. 

It would appear, therefore, that perhaps greater attention and 
emphasis should be put on sedimentation research in order to come to 
grips with many of the other related problems. 


SEDIMENTATION DAMAGE 


Back in 1948, it was estimated that damage for all farms from sedi- 
mentation, for the country as a whole, was approximately $175 million 
a year and I am sure it is much higher today. Losses due to sedimenta- 
tion vary considerably depending upon the section of the country in- 
volved, but from my personal knowledge, I am aware of the acute 
problem that exists in the lower Mississippi Valley area. In one sec- 
tion of Mississippi—along the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie River area— 
it is estimated that damage exceeds $214 million a year on the basis 
of the 1954 price index. As late as last November, I spent 3 days in 
the field inspecting this area and conferring with the conservation 
leaders in Mississippi. 

I wish to commend the Department for having recognized this prob- 
lem and for having established a few sedimentation projects, one of 
which I am pleased is at State College, Miss. The amount of money 
involved is so small, however, that the staff there cannot even begin 
to cope with the problem as it relates to the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie 
area. 

RESEARCH ON SEDIMENTATION 


It appears to me that there is a great need for fundamental research 
on sedimentation. As we increase our watershed and flood-control 
programs, additional information on sedimentation problems would 
save many thousands of dollars in the long run. Mississippi, in par- 
ticular, is becoming more industrialized; thus there is a greater de- 
mand for water and the demand for reservoirs to store water for both 
industry and agricultural pursuits is increasing. I would certainly 
look favorably upon the establishment of a laboratory to conduct sedi- 
mentation research, preferably to operate in conjunction with an exist- 
ing educational institution. I hope that by next year this articular 
aspect of an important problem will be firmed up in terms of specific 
recommendations for a field laboratory and that you will include this 
item in your budget request. 


IRRIGATION RESEARCH 


Senator Russeiy. Proceed, Dr. Shaw. 

Dr. Suaw. Research is urgently needed to increase the efficiency of 
water use in irrigation. In the West, some systems are only 30 per- 
cent efficient in distributing water to crop plants. In the East, sup- 
plemental irrigation is increasing rapidly without adequate informa- 
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tion on the wisdom and effectiveness of the installations. Research 
on engineering and economic aspects of irrigation 1s needed to provide 
farmers With information that will show whether supplemental irri- 
cation will increase their net return, and this will be discussed sub- 
sequently. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND EROSION CONTROL 


The second item is $105,000 to intensify research on water conserva- 
tion and wind erosion control and for relief of emergency conditions 
in the Great Plains wheat areas. 

Dust storms were so severe in 1954 and 1955 that disaster conditions 
were declared in the central and southern Great Plains. During the 
past 5 years, the seriousness of the wind-erosion problem has steadily 
increased. 

Research has shown that the key to wind-erosion control is the main- 
tenance of cover on the land throughout the year, but we do not know 
the amount of cover needed for each climate-soil complex or the farm- 
ing or tillage methods that will maintain adequate residue on the 
surface of the land. Related economic studies are also needed, which 
I will discuss later. 

Research in this field was strongly recommended at the Great Plains 
Agricultural Conference at Denver, May 31 to June 2, 1955, which 
included agricultural workers and the governors of eight States. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


We are requesting an increase of $323,545 to reduce livestock pro- 
duction costs by mechanizing livestock operations and the production 
of livestock feed, including research on the expanded use of electric 
power on farms. 

Improvement of farmstead operations is one of the most promising 
areas for research to cut farm costs and reduce labor requirements. 
Work in service buildings and areas accounts for almost half the man- 
hours used in farming. In 1954 some 38 percent of the labor require- 
ment for all farmwork was for livestock production and mostly spent 
at or near farmsteads. 

_ The earnings of a dairy, livestock, or poultry farmer are limited by 

the number of animal units one man can handle. Income is likely to 
be improved when the farmstead operations are mechanized and the 
worker’s productivity increased. Our big gains along this line have 
been in mechanizing field operations. We have made less progress in 
farmstead operations. And yet many of these constitute a materials- 
handling job that can be done by machine when power is available. 
With electricity now on more than 9 farms out of 10, we can move 
forward in research to mechanize many different farm jobs. 

Research to cut the costs of livestock production by reducing labor 
requirements would deal with improvements of buildings and equip- 
ment, including field shelters, supplementary feeding structures, ade- 
quate fencing, and the water supply. Our efforts to lower the cost 
of producing forage crops would be concerned with improved equip- 
ment and methods for harvesting seed of grasses and for seeding and 
the distribution of fertilizer to improve forage stands. 


76330—56——7 
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PRopuctTIon Economics RESEARCH 


We are asking an increase of $872,000 for production economics re. 
search covering 3 items as follows: 


ECONOMIC GUIDES 


We are recommending an increase of $350,000 to provide economic 
guides to farm-production adjustments and soil and water conserva- 
tion by research on farm costs and returns and on water management, 

The cost-price squeeze has brought urgent requests for economic 
information. Farmers and the people who work with them, county 
agents, Farmers’ Home supervisors, and soil-conservation technicians, 
are asking us for analyses of production costs and income by types of 
farms and by farming areas. We also need to know how farmers will 
respond to changing economic conditions and to present or proposed 
Government programs. 

Three forces have an especially telling influence on farm produc- 
tion, income and costs. These are changes in price-cost relationships, 
changes in technology, and changes in farm programs. The effects 
vary by type of farms and farming areas. Our research would take 
into account the farmer’s indebtedness, tenure, and other aspects of his 
financial condition. 

The increase would be used to develop additional analyses of costs 
and returns for irrigated farms in the West and Southwest, poultry 
farms in the Eastern States, general farms in the Corn Belt and Cot- 
ton Belt, dairy farms in the Southeast, and fruit farms in several 
regions. 

INCREASE IN IRRIGATION IN SOUTHEAST 


Senator Russeiu. You, of course, know that there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the use of irrigation in farming in the South- 
east. It is not like it is in the West. It is usually done through 
pipes. Do these studies contemplate that you would investigate into 
that, too? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. It does contemplate that we will do some 
work in the economic analyses of supplemental irrigation. That isa 
big question before the farmers in the Southeast. One year it would 
look like the irrigation system would pay for itself, and then you 
might have several years that you do not get much return at all. 

Senator Russeiu. A few years ago I knew of 2 or 3 tobacco farmers, 
not large farmers, either, with a 15- or 18-acre allotment, and they 
paid for their system in 1 year. The fellow that did not have a system 
did not have a crop at all. 

Dr. Suaw. We will have to examine that situation over a period 
of years and figure out what a farmer can afford to pay for an irT!- 
gation system. 

We would make analyses of production costs of important com- 
modities by major producing areas. These would measure changes 
in costs and show why they have occurred. We are planning careful 
studies to gain a better understanding of the factors that influence 
a farmer’s decision to adopt new practices and take part in agr'- 
cultural programs. 

We would give more emphasis to economic research on problems 
of water management. Findings here would give us a sound economic 
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base for planning watershed programs. Along with these we would 
study the economic implications of developments from research in 
hydrology, sedimentation, flooding, and erosion at various field loca- 
tions. Research would also be directed to economics of irrigation in 
the humid regions in order to provide information on probable costs 
and returns from irrigation, and on water rights and other economic 
problems in water use. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF GREAT PLAINS 


The second increase is $192,000 to expand research on the economic 
problems of adapting farming to the hazardous conditions of Great 
Plains agriculture. 

Continued drought in the southern Great Plains has focused atten- 
tion on farming hazards in the Great Plains States. Economic research 
on these problems was given top priority by the Great Plains Agri- 
cultural Conference. 

One of the first steps would be an economic analysis of longtime 
reliable data on the nature and froquency of droughts in this region. 
This would provide a base for informed planning by the farmers 
themselves and the agencies that serve farmers. 

We would then develop information on investments, operating 
costs, and income potentials of different sizes and types of farms 
in various areas of the plains to show those most likely to pay out. 
Along with this, we plan to do research on ways to improve crop 
insurance, tax, tenure, and credit programs designed specifically for 
the Great Plains. We would also provide information on oppor- 
tunities to use zoning, protective covenants, grazing, soil conservation, 
and wind-erosion districts to help guide desirable use of land and 
water. 

AID TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


The third increase is $330,000 to expand research to aid low-income 
farm families to increase their income-earning capacity in line with 
the rural-development program. 

The 114 million farm families with net cash incomes under $1,000 
face much different problems from those confronting the 2 million 
farmers on medium-to-large commercial farms. The basic concern 
of the low-income farmer 1s how to use family labor resources pro- 
ductively and how to increase income from a small operation. 

Widespread evidence that many farm families have not been able 
to adjust to the rapidly changing times underscores the need for 
research on management problems of small farms. We need infor- 
mation that would provide reliable guides as to minimum sizes of 
farms that would produce satisfactory incomes in different parts of 
the country. This would require determination of investments needed 
in land and equipment for various types of farms, the combinations 
of enterprises that are likely to pay good returns, the labor require- 
ments and production expenses, and the income that can be expected 
under various systems of farming. We also need to determine the 
Income prospects from part-time farming and the opportunities for 
employment off the farm. 

These findings, together with the development of research data on 
family economics and home management to be discussed later, would 
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provide much-needed guidelines for agencies working with low-income 
farmers—the Farmers’ Home Administration, the Extension Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, and others who give assistance in the rural 
development program. 


LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


We are asking for an increase of $1,425,000 covering two items for 
livestock research as follows: 

One is an increase of $1,200,000 to reduce the cost of livestock pro- 
duction and to adjust quality to market demands. 


LIVESTOCK DISEASES AND PARASITES 


Livestock production efficiency is seriously limited by losses from 
diseases and parasites, which total about $2 billion annually. Death 
losses in herds affected by the new mucosal diseases range from 1 to 20 
percent. Some steer-feeding farms report weight losses amounting 
to $50 per animal from this disease. Anaplasmosis costs farmers $10 
million a year. 

Senator Russetn. What is that, Doctor? 

Dr. SHaw. That is a disease of the red cells in the blood. It is 
presumed to be a parasite in the blood that affects the red cells. It 
doesn’t cause severe symptoms on young animals, but on the older 
animals it causes a loss and frequently results in death. In all cases, 
there is a considerable decrease in their ability to gain and soon. It is 
spread by a number of things, ticks and various insects. It also 
gets spread by dehorning and vaccination and things of that sort, 
where they can spread it from one animal to the other. 

It is apparently widespread in the country. We picked it up ina 
number of places. We do not know how to control it. We want to 
do more research on that. 

Senator Russet. Have you tried vitamins of any kind? 

Dr. Suaw. There may be some prospects with some of these anti- 
biotics in the control of anaplasmosis, but we have no good way at the 
present time for handling it. If it were only spread by the tick, and 
we would eradicate the tick, we would have a chance. But it is spread 
by various and sundry means. 

Livestock losses from coccidiosis are estimated at about $50 million 
a year. In addition, farmers are paying a tremendous toll to lung- 
worms, kidney worms, intestinal trichomoniasis, and other internal 
parasites of livestock and poultry. Ornithosis (psittacosis) in poul- 
try is a human health hazard, especially to employees in poultry- 
dressing plants. 

LIVESTOCK NUTRITION 


Livestock producers have equally high annual losses from reproduc- 
tive failure and infertility in all classes of livestock and from nutri- 
tional inefficiency. In terms of cows, sows, and ewes bred, and of 
hatching eggs set, and the animals raised, we are operating at less than 
70 percent efficiency. Inadequate nutrition accounts for most of this 
inefficiency. Recent research on avian leukosis, our most costly poul- 
try disease, indicates some hens transmit passive immunity to the 
leukosis virus. We would intensify our investigation of this important 
research lead. 
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Nutritional deficiencies cause great waste of feed and inferior quality 
of market animals and their products. We need to increase the effi- 
ciency of converting feed nutrients to milk, to develop the cheapest 
supplements for improving digestibility and nutrient adequacy of 
forage, and to eliminate bloat. Our pigs are too fat, and much of our 
beef, lamb, and poultry is too lean to bring top market price. There 
is increasing demand for nonfat milk solids. The quality of eggs, 
especially from general farms, often does not meet market demands. 

Under the livestock research increase, we would intensify our efforts 
in all these areas. 

Senator Russetu. Doctor, I think we will suspend at this point and 
come back at 2 o’clock. 

Dr. Suaw. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION (2 P. M.) 
LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


Senator Russetzt. Dr. Shaw, you may proceed. 

Dr. Suaw. The second increase under livestock research that we 
are requesting is for $225,000 for construction of a modern, centralized 
poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md. 


CENTRALIZED POULTRY BROODER HOUSE 


The facilities to be replaced are approximately 100 obsolete colony 
brooder houses built some 20 to 35 years ago and now very costly in 


terms of both repairs and labor requirements. 

Furthermore, these scattered colony brooder houses are no longer 
typical of the industry operations, so we cannot be quite sure that our 
experimental results will be reflected, without further testing, in the 
industry. New facilities would make it possible to evaluate environ- 
mental influences that complicate and retard progress in poultry 
research. 

It is proposed to construct a 2-story masonry building, 30 by 300 feet, 
with an annual capacity of 25,000 day-old chicks, designed to provide 
efficient and uniform conditions essential to the poultry research 
program. 

HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Under “Home economics research,” we are asking for an increase of 
$324,300 for 3 items, as follows: 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


The first is for $200,000 for research on the nutritive value of live- 
stock products. 

Increased consumption of livestock products calls for better infor- 
mation on the nutritive value and the edible yield of cooked meats and 
on the desirable range of fatness in beef, pork, and lamb, that will 
result in acceptable cooking and eating qualities. 

Although fatness in meats has coal associated with superior 
market grades and with flavor and tenderness, excess fat is objection- 
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able to the consumer because of the waste involved. It has also recently 
become a matter of medical concern. i 

Data on the composition and nutritional quality of the kinds of 
meat that are dasized by consumers would assist specialists in revising 
market grades of meat and would assist farmers in using feed resources 
to produce more animals of the types demanded by the market. 

Sich data would be used in revising basic nutritive value tables for 
use in diet planning and appraisal of food consumption levels. This 
research is needed e nutritionists and food economists to determine 
the nutritive value of meat products in relation to cost and their poten- 
tial importance in human diets. 


SHIFTS IN FOOD CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 


The second increase is for $50,000 for determining needed shifts in 
food consumption and for strengthening nutrition programs. 

Although food consumption is at a high level in the United States, 
there is continuing evidence that many families have diets in need 
of nutritional improvement. Investigations would be made to ap- 
praise the nutrition situation, to identify specific groups in the popu- 
lation that have diets most in need of improvement, and to estimate 
their food needs. 

Up-to-date appraisals of the nutrition situation should be made 
continuously to provide guidelines for adjustments in agricultural 
production, nutrition education, and food management. Research 
findings would be made available to nutrition workers and home 
economists in educational programs throughout the country. 


ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


The third increase is for $74,300 for assistance to farm families in 
low-income areas to improve their living through more efficient use 
of family resources. 

The contribution of home economics to the rural-development pro- 
gram is limited by lack of timely research data on family economics 
and home management. Especially needed are: 

1. Up-to-date facts on living costs for families on small-scale 
and part-time farms; and 

2. Guidelines for choosing between the purchase and home 
production of food and other goods. 

Surveys of farm families in areas selected for the program would 
provide the needed data on cost of food, clothing, home maintenance, 
et cetera, as well as family resources. Findings would be used by 
home economists and others, including the Extension staff, who are 
assigned to the rural-development program. 

This is a new line of work and would be conducted in cooperation 
with home economists and farm management specialists in land-grant 
colleges in pilot areas where the rural-development program is under- 
taken. U 

UTILIZATION RESRARCH 


On utilization research, we are requesting an increase of $2,823,000 
for 6 items, including 1 building, as follows: 
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GRAINS AND FORAGE 


The first increase is for $460,000 for development of new and im- 
proved food, feed, and industrial products from wheat, and other 
small grains and forage. 

We would step up our search for new and better uses of wheat and 
other grains now in record supply. ou 

We would give increasing attention to the industrial possibilities 
of gluten and starch in wheat. At the same time, we would make 
studies designed to improve the palatability of wheat products so 
they may regain lost markets. 

We would investigate the composition of sorghum, oats, and barley. 
Our objective here is to learn the nutritional and physiologic factors 
that are important in expanding the use of the grains for feed and 
food. 

We know that sorghum grains contain pigments of potential value 
to industry. These would be studied. There is much that can be 
done through research to improve the quality of rice and to tailor- 
make properties that appeal to consumers in various world markets. 

Another phase of this research would be concerned with forage 
crops. We would study their composition and seek new methods of 
processing that would step up the efficiency of these crops in live- 
stock production. 

COTTON AND WOOL 


The second increase is for $400,000 for investigations to create new 
markets for cotton and wool. 
We see two keys to broaden the markets for cotton and domestic 


wool. One is lower processing costs. The other is improvement in 
the characters of the processed product. 

For example, one of the costly, time-consuming steps in the mill 
is in opening bales and blending uniform cottons from different bales. 
It would mean a real gain in efficiency if we could develop automatic 
equipment for this purpose. 

Senator Russetz. Dr. Shaw, I am strongly in favor of all agricul- 
tural research. It would seem to me that that kind of a project is 
one that the processors would undertake. 

Do they not carry on tremendous research programs of all kinds 

on the way they handle in their mills? 
_ Dr. Suaw. They do some, Senator, but in the cotton industry there 
is not near the amount of research done by the industry that you 
find in the synthetic field. Many of the people manufacturing and 
using cotton would just as soon use other fibers and, if we are going 
to get cotton in a competitive position and improve its competitive 
position, I think the public is going to have to do this research. 

Senator Russert. You do not think that the textile industry has 
done any research in that field ? 

Dr. Suaw. They have done some; yes, sir. But it is nothing like 
What is being done in the synthetic field. 

Senator Russet. It is too bad that Dupont does not own cotton 
mills. 

Dr. Suaw. It is. They are spending several times as much on 
synthetics as we are on cottons. 

Senator Jonnston. They have done more research in that field 
than you would undertake; is that true? 
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Dr. Suaw. Yes, but we think that for cotton to be in a competitive 
position that there is going to have to be a stepped up research pro- 
gram, as we have indicated here, on the production side as well as 
on the utilization and marketing side. 

We think there is real opportunity to improve the position of 
cotton and, through research of this type, we are hopeful to make 
it more competitive. 

Senator Jounston. You are talking about a blend in uniform 
cottons. Do you not think that that is going to have to be done with 
improved machinery ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. We work on the principles of the machinery 
design, and work with the machinery companies in terms of the 
actual, final application. The machinery companies do build the 
machines. 

Senator Jounston. It so happens that I have been in close touch 
with that particular field in the last 40 years, since 1907. I have 
seen the different changes that have come about in the particular 
field of which you are talking now. 

The mills do have at this particular time improved machinery, and 
the old machines of even 20 years ago seem antiquated. It has come 
about mostly by people working there on that particular machine. 
They bring about the invention of that improved machine; is that 
not true ¢ 

Dr. SuHaw. I would like to have Dr. Hilbert comment a little on 
this problem. 

Senator Jonnston. Is it not true that they brought about a great 
deal of it because the man that is in close personal contact with that 
makes the suggestions? 


Dr. Hieert. That is the way a great many of the improvements 
have been made, Senator, but the equipment manufacturers of cot- 
ton machinery have not had underway strong research programs 
to improve equipment for the Pe of cotton. 


In the case of the chemical industry, the chemical industry itself 
has been developing equipment to efficiently handle synthetic fibers 
produced by the industry, and one of our programs at the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch has been to improve present equipment 
for processing cotton. 

One of the more serious problems in the field of cotton is this 
initial operation of opening a bale of cotton and then blending the 
cotton. 

At the present time, that operation is handled by about 5 to 7 
different machines. A good deal of the blending is done by labor. 
It is a work of art. 

What we are proposing to do is to have 2 or 3 machines carry out 
this whole operation of opening and cleaning and blending cotton. 

Senator JoHNston. You understand that I am not opposing it, 
but I just want to bring out the facts in this particular field. 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF COTTON 


Dr. Suaw. In addition to the work on machinery, there is much 
more that can be done through research on chemical treatments of 
cotton to improve the fabric’s resistance to wrinkling, soiling, and 
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deterioration, to give it tear strength and water repellency, and to 
increase flame resistance. 

In research on wool, we would give more attention to techniques 
and materials for bleaching wools and to developing better chemical 
finishing agents. 

WINTER HAVEN LABORATORY 

Our third increase is for $810,000 for construction of a laboratory 
in Winter Haven, Fla., for research on citrus and other fruits and 
vegetables. 

We have outgrown the present laboraory. The city of Winter 
Haven donated the site and a building was constructed in 1931 at a 
cost of $5,000, a gift from the citrus-processing industry, then in its 
infancy. 

In 1938 the Department added a pilot plant and 3 small laboratories 
at a cost of $20,000. 

The building is not suited to the laboratory and pilot-plant opera- 
tions now needed for research on fruits and vegetables. It is in 
an industrial area of Winter Haven on a site too small for further 
expansion. 

We propose to exchange the present property for a larger and 
more desirable lot on the outskirts of Winter Haven. Authoriza- 
tion to make such an exchange has been proposed in the appropria- 
tion language. 

Our plans call for a 1-story and basement building approximately 
115 by 165 feet. This would give us the needed laboratory space, 
constant temperature rooms, and pilot-plant facilities needed for 
these important studies. 


PROCESSING PEACHES 


Senator Jounston. May I ask, do you have anything about the 
processing of peaches ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. Dr. Hilbert, do you want to answer that? 

Dr. Hitgert. We have work underway on the processing of peaches. 
We have done some work on peaches grown in the Southeastern 
States from the standpoint of making improved purees, but there is 
no increase in the budget on peaches or fruits. 

Senator Jounston. I am interested in that, and I know that the 
chairman of this committee is interested, being from Georgia. 

Senator Russeii. Our interest has been frozen out there in the last 
3 years. 

Senator Jounston. The same is true in my State. 

Senator Russeti. I drove through your State and I saw the pros- 
pects in Spartanburg County. 

Senator Jounsron. I am from Spartanburg and have two orchards. 
I hope you are correct, but that is not the report I have been getting. 


RESEARCH IN TUNG INDUSTRY 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to pay 
tribute to the research program being developed by the tung industry. 
As you know, the tung industry has become a very important part of 
our farm economy in Mississippi and although this commodity has 
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been severely handicapped because of recent drought and freezes, 
they have made outstanding progress in developing a forward-look- 
ing research program. The primary objectives of this research has 
been to improve quality and increase markets. This is certainly a 
move in the right direction and I urge the Department of Agriculture 
to give every possible assistance to the industry in developing and 
expanding this important program. 


UTILIZATION OF NEW CROPS 


Dr. SHaw. The next increase of $500,000 is for investigations on 
new crops valuable for food, feed, drug, or industrial use. 

These funds would be used to move forward in our search for new 
crops that will do well here and will not compete with present farm 
commodities. 

In this utilization research we would study the chemical composi- 
tion of wild plants to find their potential value as food, feeds, and 
industrial raw materials. The work would also be concerned with the 
development of processing methods and industrial uses of new crops 
on which much of the agronomic research has been done. 


TOBACCO AND SUGAR 


We have $100,000 to expand uses of tobacco and sugar. 

Little is known about the chemical makeup of tobacco and tobacco 
smoke. It is urgent that the relationship between chemical composi- 
tion and quality be established to enable the industry and plant breed- 
ers to improve varieties and products. 

From the standpoint of cash receipts, the tobacco crop ranked fourth 


among field crops in the United States in 1955. 

The work in sugar would be concerned with lowering processing 
costs and increasing sugar recovery. Sugar losses in processing have 
become a serious problem in both the cane and beet industries. 


POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


The sixth increase is for $553,000 for research to increase the 
farmers’ market for poultry, dairy products, meat, and animal hides. 

Our goal here is to find ways of adding quality and convenience to 
these commodities and of developing new product forms without in- 
creasing costs. 

For example, we would undertake studies to develop an egg solid 
that can be reconstituted instantly by adding water. We would begin 
research on methods of tenderizing lower grades of beef that now con- 
stitute about 5 billion pounds of the beef coming to market. We 
would make a strenuous effort to develop new and improved methods 
of processing leather to help domestic hides regain markets that have 
been lost to synthetic leathers. The object would be to develop leath- 
ers that are longer wearing and more resistant to water and acid by 
processes that are more rapid and less costly than those used today. 
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PLANT AND PEST CONTROL 


Turning to our regulatory activities, under plant pest control we 
are asking for an increase of $500,000 in the contingency fund for use 
in combating unforeseen outbreaks of insects and plant diseases. 

During the current year, emergency control measures are in opera- 
tion against the khapra beetle, European chafer, burrowing and 
soybean nematodes, grasshoppers, and a threatened outbreak of the 
Mexican fruitfly near the citrus-producing areas of Arizona and 
California. 

The amount appropriated for 1956 for these emergency programs 
was $1 million. The Department submitted a supplemental estimate 
of $500,000 which, if approved, will make available in the fiscal year 
1956 the same amount as requested for 1957. 

The Senate has increased this 1956 supplemental by $225,000 for 
the khapra beetle program. Any funds not required for these emer- 
gency programs revert to the Treasury. 


PLANT QUARANTINE 


Under plant quarantine, we have an increase of $966,300, composed 
of 2 items, as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL INSPECTIONS BY BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


We are requesting an increase of $856,000 to be made available to 
the Bureau of Customs to enable it to restore procedures for checking 
baggage to an adequate level for detection of prohibited or restricted 
agricultural materials. 

Since April 1953, the Bureau of Customs has not been giving com- 
plete baggage inspections at the various ports. This has resulted in 
an 84 percent decrease in the detection of prohibited agricultural mate- 
oa as compared with those found when complete inspection was 
made. 

Customs has adopted a spot-check system for the inspection of 
passengers’ baggage which has proved satisfactory for their purpose 
but which has not safeguarded the interests of agriculture. Experi- 
ence has shown that passengers’ baggage is one of the most likely 
means of entry for foreign agricultural pests. 

Of the 216,000 lots of unauthorized plant material intercepted at 
ports of entry during the past fiscal year, 137,000 lots were taken from 
paseenaes baggage and included destructive pests from all over the 
world. 

The new customs procedure has speeded up the handling of passen- 
gers’ baggage, thereby improving relations with the traveling public. 
Since inspection of baggage is a necessary function of the Bureau 
of Customs, cooperation with that agency is the most effective and 
least costly method of intercepting dangerous plant and animal 
products. 

It is sometimes thought that, through publicity, the traveling public 
can be educated to refrain from bringing in unauthorized agricul- 
tural materials. 

Over 2 million copies of a leaflet setting forth the restrictions were 
distributed in a recent year. Warnings are posted on the Mexican 
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border, and passengers from Hawaii are required to sign a declaration 
as to the presence of plants or plant products in their possession. 
Penalties are assessed for violations of the agricultural quarantine 
regulations. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated, however, that none of these 
is an acceptable substitute for actual baggage inspection. 


ADDITIONAL CUSTOMS INSPECTORS 


The increase will provide for 187 additional customs inspectors 
needed to adequately protect the interests of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Customs has assured the Department that the employment of these 
additional inspectors would permit clearance of passengers at least 
as promptly as is now being done under the spot-check system. The 
increased cost to the taxpayer would be relatively minor considering 
the enormous and continuing costs that might result from the estab- 
lishment of a new agricultural pest in this country because of inade- 
quate baggage inspection. 

Senator Jonnston. Would you put on additional customs officers? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

a Jounsron. That would be just to inspect for this one 
thing? 

Dr. Suaw. They will be making 100 percent baggage inspection 
if this increase is allowed, and then we will pick up all of the pro- 
hibited agricultural materials from them. 

Senator Russe tL. Why should that not be charged off to the Treas- 
ury if they are going to do general work ? 


SPOT-CHECK METHOD OF SMUGGLING DETECTION 


Dr. Suaw. Their statement on this, Mr. Chairman, is that, from 
the standpoint of their problem, that of collecting revenue of 
smuggling, and so forth, the spot-check method that they are using is 
suffic iently effective and they do not propose to ask for an increase 
in their appropriations to do this additional work. 

They said that, if it were asked for, that we should do it in Agricul- 
ture. "We have felt that it certainly needs to be done and we think 
that the cheapest way of doing it is to have them do it rather than have 
us ask for a number of inspectors. 

Senator Russett. I agree with that. 

Senator Jounsron. I agree with it, too. I am on that Subcom- 
mittee of the Internal Revenue. When I asked the question of them 
when they were before the Appropriations Committee this year, they 
said that they did not need any more customs officers to do inspection. 
I thought that they needed more because of so many narcotics coming 
into the United States, much more so than in the past. But they said 
that they thought they did not need any. 


STATEMENT OF BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Dr. Suaw. Their position has been that this work could not be done 
unless they did have more. With your permission I will insert in the 
record a statement prepared by the Bureau of Customs which outlines 
their position in this matter. 
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‘ The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, Davin B. STRUBINGER, 


CONCERNING DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 1957 ESTIMATE FOR TRANSFER TO 
CUSTOMS 


Prior to April 1953, it was the practice of the Bureau of Customs to inspect 
substantially every piece of passenger’s baggage arriving by vessel and air into 
the United States. This inspection was made primarily for the purpose of 
determining dutiable importations and for the purpose of detecting and exclud- 
ing prohibited importations, including those of plant and meat products subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. This type of examination 
frequently required from 4 to 5 hours or even longer for large passenger vessels 
and delayed the release of many passengers for extensive periods of time. 
Also about this time we were advised that we could anticipate a sharp rise in 
the number of passengers, particularly on aircraft, that would have to be proc- 
essed. This increase has occurred. 

In order to reduce these delays and also in order to permit the customs service 
to function effectively within the limited funds available, a much more limited 
inspection, generally of not more than one piece of baggage for each passenger, 
was instituted. In 1949 the personal exemption from duty for persons returning 
from abroad was increased from $200 per person to $500 per person. Now, only 
approximately 3 percent of all baggage declarations are found to be dutiable. 
The Commissioner of Customs and the Secretary of the Treasury were and are 
satisfied that the requirements of customs laws and regulations are being ade- 
quately enforced by this limited inspection program. 

It very soon became apparent, however, that this view of the adequacy of cus- 
toms inspection was not shared by representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Several different methods of combating the problem without increasing 
inspectional manpower were tried. Inspections were concentrated on persons 
arriving from suspicious areas, notably from the Mediterranean. Special ques- 
tioning was instituted. While some increase in agriculture detentions were noted 
as a result of these efforts, spot tests of baggage not regularly examined indicated 
that substantial numbers of illegal agricultural importations were being missed. 
Finally, at the request of and with the cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, two extensive test checks were made of several transatlantic passenger 
vessels on succeeding runs during the same season. Upon the first arrival, the 
baggage was inspected as usual on the limited basis described above. On the 
second arrival, substantially every piece of baggage was examined. While cus- 
toms collections and customs enforcement seizures showed little or no change, 
the number of agricultural detentions increased from less than 70 to more than 
400. 

After further discussions with representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the conclusion was reached that the only answer insofar as they were con- 
cerned was the resumption of substantially 100-percent baggage examination. 
On the other hand, the resumption of complete examination without additional 
manpower would mean a substantial lengthening of the time required to clear 
a given vessel’s passengers. In view of the President’s program to encourage 
foreign travel and trade, such increased delays could not be permitted. Addi- 
tional manpower was the sole available method of meeting the situation, and, 
in that connection the Secretary of the Treasury advised the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that if additional manpower was to be secured, it would have to be 
financed by Department of Agriculture funds. 

In relation to the above discussion; certain statistics concerning the numbers 
of passengers arriving by aircraft and vessel during recent years are significant. 
Specifically, the number of aircraft passengers in fiscal year 1952 was 1,260,000, 
while in fiscal year 1955 there were nearly 2,005,000 such passengers, an increase 
of 59 percent. The number of aircraft themselves arriving increased from 86,500 
In 1952 to 117,600 in 1955, an increase of almost 36 percent. On the vessel 
arrivals side of the picture, the number arriving in 1955 was almost the same 
as those arriving in 1952, the actual figures being: 1952, 899,000; 1955, 843,000. 
In New York the figures were 499,000 and 491,000, respectively. 

It is important to realize that because of the $500 exemption now allowed 
returning residents, articles of small value have little or no significance from a 
customs standpoint. On the other hand, there could be a high potential of danger 
In agricultural products carried in passengers’ baggage even though they have 
little or no commercial value. 
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In summary, this estimate is intended to provide manpower sufficient to permit 
the resumption of substantially 100-percent baggage examination, as it was 
performed prior to April 1953. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Russeti. Certainly. 

Senator Stennis. Most of these trouble spots come out of South 
America, Mexico, and to the west in the Pacific area, do they not! 

Dr. Suaw. We have them come from there but also from the Medi- 
terranean area and various parts of Europe. 

Senator Stennis. The airline companies do not want to have this 
general inspection, do they ¢ 

Dr. SHaw. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. They oppose it? 

Dr. Suaw. They are opposed and they have been opposed on the 
basis that it would hold up the passengers. We are assured by the 
customs people that with this increased number of inspectors we 
can put ivonal the passengers just the same as we have before. 

We are satisfied that we are in tremendous danger in agriculture 


in the United States by having this spot-check. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


With your permission, I will insert in the record a statement an- 
swering points raised by the airline companies. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


NEED FOR STRENGTHENING BAGGAGE INSPECTION 


In order to clear up any misunderstanding that may exist as to the serious- 
ness of the present threat to our agriculture from foreign pests arriving in bag- 
gage and as to the need for strengthening baggage inspection to cope with that 
threat the following comments are made on several questions that have been 
raised. 


1. Concern that more thorough inspection would cause unnecessary delays in 
clearance of passengers 


It is this Department’s policy, in the enforcement of agricultural quarantine 
regulations, to place no more restrictions on the traveling public or on foreign 
commerce than are absolutely necessary to provide adequate protection to our 
agriculture. This policy has been taken into account throughout our considera- 
tion of the problem with the Bureau of Customs. In agreeing to strengthen 
baggage inspection if the necessary funds could be provided, Customs made it 
clear that any measures taken would have to provide for the clearance of pas- 
sengers at least as promptly as is now being done under the spot-check inspec- 
tion system. Customs has indicated that the $856,000 requested would provide 
enough additional inspectors to accomplish this goal. 


2. Present spot-check system reported to have permitted customs to handle an 
increasing number of passengers more speedily and at less cost 

The funds requested would permit the clearance of passengers’ baggage as 
rapidly as is now being accomplished. While there is no question that spot- 
check baggage inspections can be made at less cost to Customs than thorough 
examination, that practice might well prove very costly to our country as a 
whole. The amount requested to provide for agricultural quarantine protection 
with respect to baggage is insignificant compared to the costs that would result 
from the establishment of the foot-and-mouth disease or of a single new plant 
pest such as the gypsy moth, Japanese beetle, pink bollworm, or European corn 
borer, all of which are of foreign origin. The European corn borer is estimated 
to have caused damage amounting to more than $260 million in 1954 alone. 


3. So-called 100 percent baggage inspection 


Apparently there has been some misunderstanding as to the type of baggage 
inspection deemed necessary to prevent the entry of agricultural pests. This 
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would not require 100-percent inspection such as would be needed to detect small 
articles like diamonds or narcotics that passengers might be attempting to 
smuggle into the country. For agricultural quarantine purposes baggage need 
be examined only sufficiently to reveal the presence of meats, plants, fruits, and 
other plant and animal products. 


}. Present method of baggage inspection reported to be satisfactory for Customs 
purposes 


While it is recognized that this is true, it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that this practice leaves our agriculture vulnerable to invasion by foreign plant 
pests and animal diseases. Studies made in cooperation with Customs at New 
York last year indicate that less than one-sixth of the insects and plant diseases 
arriving at that port in baggage from vessels are being intercepted by present 
spot-check inspection methods. The test also showed that more than half of the 
contraband meat and meat products arriving in ship’s baggage there are escaping 
detection. That this danger is recognized by Customs is shown by the following 
statement made by Commissioner of Customs Ralph Kelly on January 23, 1956, 
before the House Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office Departments Appropria- 
tions (p. 256 of transcript) : 

“We have found, as I told you, that increased inspection of baggage for customs 
purposes does not give any appreciable gain, but increased inspection of baggage 
for agricultural products shows that we pick up, say, 4 to 1 over the 1-bag-out-of-5 


inspection, so they are requesting us to give an increased inspection of baggage for 
them.” 


d. Education of public on agricultural quarantine restrictions 


The suggestion has been made that thorough baggage examination would not be 
necessary if appropriate steps were taken to inform the traveling public on the 
existence of, and need for, agricultural quarantine restrictions. Several measures 
have been taken in this regard and more are under consideration. A leaflet en- 
titled “Customs Hints,” which is widely distributed to travelers includes infor- 
mation with respect to restrictions on agricultural products including plants, 
fruits, and meats. It is understood about 2 million copies of the leaflet were 
distributed by customs during a recent year and that travel agencies and trans- 
portation companies had several times that number printed and distributed at 
their own expense. On the Mexican border large signs have been placed at points 
of entry into Mexico warning about returning plants and plant products. It is 
also possible to warn many tourists who stop to request information before enter- 
ing Mexico. Despite these measures thousands of lots of contraband plant 
material are intercepted each year at Mexican border ports. Furthermore, 
hundreds of cases of attempted smuggling are detected and there is certainly no 
question that the individuals involved were fully aware of plant quarantine 
regulations. 

Perhaps the best example of the effectiveness of warning the public on agricul- 
tural quarantine is the manner in which steamship passengers from Hawaii to 
the mainland are handled. Each passenger is required to sign a declaration as to 
the presence of plants or plant products in his possession. In addition, warning 
signs are placed at conspicuous points on the vessels. These declarations and 
warning signs contain reference to the penalties prescribed for violations of 
quarantine regulations. It is not believed that any steps that might be taken 
would better insure that the warnings reach each passenger. In spite of these 
precautions contraband plant material is consistently found in the baggage of 
passengers arriving from Hawaii and California parts. The Mediterranean 
fruitfly, the oriental fruitfly, and the melon fly, three of the world’s most serious 
fruitfly species, have been taken from such material arriving in baggage on many 
occasions. 

The foregoing should not be interpreted as meaning that publicity and warn- 
ings are of no value. These measures undoubtedly afford some degree of added 
protection, and steps are being taken to do more in this field. However, it has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that neither education of the public on quarantine 
matters nor warnings are an acceptable substitute for actual baggage inspection. 


6. Use of penalties in preventing violations 
The usefulness of penalties in combating willful smuggling of small lots of 
agricultural materials in violation of the quarantine regulations has been under 


constant study on the Mexican border. In considering the value of penalties in 
reducing violations, it may be said that cases of deliberate effort to effect illegal 
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entry of substantial amounts of restricted materials are few and legal proceed- 
ings are brought against such violators when detected. For more than 25 years, 
experience in assessing petty fines under a customs statute for deliberate attempts 
to effect entry over the Mexican border of small quantities of such materials has 
had little effect on the number of such violations encountered. 


7. Inspection of baggage prior to departure from foreign ports 

This procedure is worthwhile at points where circumstances at individual air- 
ports of departure are such as to make it practicable. For example, Agriculture 
is now giving preflight clearance to all planes departing from Hawaii to the 
mainland, and this has proven highly satisfactory. The practicability of such an 
arrangement depends, of course, upon several factors, including concurrence of 
the foreign country where the work would be done and whether inspections could 
be performed more efficiently and economically abroad than in this country. 


8. Proposed assignment of additional customs inspectors 


It has been pointed out that although the pests mentioned in the Department’s 
testimony before the House subcommittee are in Mexico and Central America, it 
is not proposed that any of the additional inspectors would be stationed on the 
Mexican border. The pests in question were named merely as examples of new 
quarantine problems that have developed in recent months. Thousands of agri- 
cultural pests, originating in countries throughout the world, are intercepted at 
our air and ocean ports each year. Nearly 5,000 of the 18,500 lots of dangerous 
insects and plant diseases stopped at our borders in fiscal year 1955 were taken at 
New York, where the volume and variety of foreign traffic is greater than at any 
other port. On the Mexican border agricultural quarantine and customs officers 
have been able to cope with increased vehicular and baggage inspection more 
satisfactorily than has been possible at many maritime and airports of entry. 

The problem may be summarized as follows: 

1. Present “spot check” baggage examination has made our agriculture ex- 
tremely vulnerable to invasion by destructive foreign pests. 

2. The pest risk associated with baggage is serious. Of the 216,000 lots of un- 
authorized plant material intercepted at ports of entry during the past fiscal 
year, 137,000 lots were taken from passengers’ baggage. Destructive pests from 
throughout the world were found in this material. 

3. The sum of $856,000 would permit customs to hire sufficient inspectors to 
resume thorough examination of baggage for agricultural quarantine purposes. 
This work could be done without causing additional delay in the clearance of 
passengers. It is this point that appears to be causing most concern. 

4. This appears to be the most efficient and economical way of solving the 
problem. It would avoid the necessity for duplication of effort and would 
permit far more expeditious clearance of passengers than would be the case if 
agricultural quarantine inspectors attempted to make inspections separately. 

5. The cost of the additional quarantine protection would be relatively minor 
considering the enormous and continuing costs that might result from the estab- 
lishment of a new agricultural pest in this country due to lax baggage inspection. 

6. Several means of informing the traveling public of the existence and pur- 
pose of quarantine restrictions are being employed and these measures have 
undoubtedly been of some value. It has been conclusively demonstrated, how- 
ever, that even when each passenger is warned and required to sign a baggage 
declaration with respect to agricultural products, this does not prevent the 
transportation of such products in baggage. 

7. Penalties assessed for violation of the agricultural quarantine regulations 
under authority of a customs statute covering petty smuggling have had little 
effect on the number of such instances encountered on the Mexican border. 
Experience over the years has demonstrated that the combination of penalties 
and education is not a substitute for inspection. 


PRESENT INSPECTION INADEQUATE 


Senator Srennis. You find that inadequate to meet your demands 
that you think are absolutely necessary to control this? 

Dr. Suaw. Our figures from a special study in New York would 
indicate that we are only intercepting about 16 percent of the regu- 
lated articles in the possession of passengers. 
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Senator RussELL. Why would that not be requested on dutiable 
articles and narcotics, as Senator Johnston suggests? 

Why would they get any higher percentage of them than of the 
insect-infected plants ? 

Dr. Suaw. I think that the primary difference perhaps is that 
people traveling pick up a little plant in some foreign country, or the 
ones coming in for the first time bring something in, or they bring 
in meat. 

Senator Russet. You are supposed to declare those plants. They 
have it on the manifest and the passenger signs the manifest as to 
whether he has any kind of plants. A fellow that would swear to 
something untrue about the plants would swear to something untrue 
about bringing in a diamond ring or a watch or bringing in narcotics. 

I am not opposed to this work being done, but it seems to me that 
it is going to redound just as much or more to the benefit of customs 
and the enforcement of the narcotics laws as it will to Agriculture. 

Dr. SuHaw. I think their estimate of their success with the spot check 
is related to the fact that they do anticipate that they miss some smug- 
gled goods, but that they figure they miss them in small amounts and 
that the cost of the service would be greater than the amount that 
they would recover; whereas, with us, even if it is a small thing eco- 
nomically, one little house plant, it may bring us in a disease that 
will be terrifically expensive in the United States. 

Dr. Ctarkson. The Bureau of Customs tells us that, since the free- 
duty privileges to American citizens returning has been raised so 
that the $500 limitation is the one that oa to most travelers, there 
are only about 3 percent of the travelers that have dutiable mer- 
chandise. As Dr. Shaw mentioned, these plant and animal products 
that we are concerned with are items of very little real value. Oft- 
times they are only oranges put in a bag, or a piece of salami that 
seems, to the passenger himself, not worth while declaring, and Cus- 
toms, in cutting down on the intensity of their inspections, found that 
the extra inspection involved would not return enough in duty to 
pay the cost of the services. 

Senator Russet. I can see, since they raised the limits to $500, that 
it might have that effect. Most people coming back home do not have 
$500 to spend on things to bring in. 


STRENGTHENING PLANT QUARANTINE STAFF 


Dr. SHaw. Our second item of increase under “Plant quarantine” is 
for $110,300, to strengthen the inspection service at ports of entry. 

The examination of agricultural materials found in baggage by the 
Bureau of Customs is the responsibility of trained quarantine in- 
spectors of the Department of Agriculture. Department quarantine 
Inspectors must also examine vessels, airplanes, commercial shipments, 
mail, and other possible sources of entry of foreign agricultural 
materials, 

The tremendous increase in the volume of travel and commercial 
shipments in the recent years has resulted in the addition of a number 
of new airports of entry, greatly increasing the volume of work han- 
dled by this inspection staff. International movements of troops at 
military airfields also increases the demand for inspectors. 


76330—56——-8 
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We plan to add 19 plant quarantine inspectors to our present force, 

Senator Russety. We gave you some inspectors last year over and 
above the budget, did we not, Dr. Shaw ? 

Dr. Crarxson. The Congress added $308,700 to this item last year. 

That has given us opportunity to catch up on some of the backlog 
we had of inspection needs. We find these inspection needs increasing 
year by year at a very considerable rate. 

For example, the number of persons coming into the United States 
from all places is increasing. Last year it was 120 million. The 
year before it was 114 million. 

Plane travel this year is estimated at 91,000 international planes, 
and last year it was 77,000. That gives some idea of the increase 
in this traffic, which is very considerable. 

Senator Russet. I was impressed with the need for it, and last 
year in this committee we went above the budget in trying to take 
care of it. 

It surprises me that, when we have gone above the budget, this does 
not aha up with it. I do not like you to have the idea that, because 
we went above the budget, this is an easy place to get money. 

Dr. CLarkson. No, sir; but the need is a real one. 


ANIMAL QUARANTINE 


Dr. SHaw. Under “Animal quarantine,” we are asking for an 
increase of $53,000, which is needed to strengthen the inspection force 
at strategic points along the Mexican border. 

Since Mexico was declared free of foot-and-mouth disease on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, imports of livestock and livestock products from Mexico 
have increased substantially. 


We plan to add eight lay inspectors to our Mexican border force. 
We have inspectors at the 14 dastenatod porte of entry through which 
u 


importations are regularly made, but we have little protection against 
the deliberate or accidental introduction of communicable livestock 
diseases along the remaining 2,000 miles of the border. 

Senator Russrxx. In order to deal with this wetback problem in 
the Mexican labor business, we have greatly increased the number of 
employees for the Immigration Service. 

Is there any way that you can work out a plan with Immigration 
to have these people do that work? We have the river full of immi- 
gration inspectors down there so that the Mexicans coming in will 
come in under the law. 

Dr. Ciarxson. The immigration inspectors work in the highly 
populated areas to a greater extent than our animal-quarantine people 
do who work in the areas where cattle are predominant, which means 
in the rural areas between towns. 

We have worked out with Customs and to the extent ible with 
Immigration dual assignments, so that in many of the areas our 
people are designated as customs inspectors and can take over a part 
of a shift if they are in a port; but the bulk of this work about which 
we are talking here is in the investigation of livestock movements, 
in running down information of smuggled animals, or animals that 
are about to be smuggled, to get information from various people 


. 


along the border, and the inspection of animals and the animal-disease 
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situation along the border, so that it does not lend itself completely 
to working out with the Immigration Service. 

Senator Russexu. I have the thought that a wetback and a cow 
would both be at a low place in the river. 

Dr. CLarKson. There are 900 miles of border other than along the 
river. I realize that where the river is the boundary they do often 
cross, but ofttimes cattle cross with people who are not wetbacks, 
who are interested only in the cattle. 

Senator JoHNnsTON. How many Mexican laborers did you have come 
across legally last year, and how many came across illegally ? 

Dr. Suaw. I don’t know the answer to that. 

Senator Jounston. The amount that came across legally is three- 
hundred-thousand-some; is it not? 

Dr. Suaw. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Russetu. I think that program is under Labor rather than 
Agriculture. 

‘Senator Jounsron. We had it before our committee. 

Senator Russet. I think you are about right. 

Senator Jonnson. It increased about 3 times in the last 3 years. 

Senator Russett. They claim that they have greatly decreased the 
illegal crossings. 

Senator Jounston. That is right; by having them cross legally. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Dr. Suaw. On meat inspection, we are asking for an increase of 
$376,000 to enable the Department to employ 70 additional veterinari- 
ans and lay meat inspectors to meet the increasing demand for in- 
spection services. 

The production and consumption of meat in the United States are 
now at an all-time high, and all indications point to a continuing in- 
crease. This in turn will result in a constantly increasing demand for 
Federal meat inspection. 

The appropriation requested would permit the inspection staff to be 
langue i about 2.4 percent. This is substantially less than the 
anticipated increase in workload, which approximates 7.8 percent in 
number of plants and 8.7 percent in the number of cities and towns 
where inspection is performed. Merchandising practices and con- 
sumer demand are causing a larger segment of the meatpacking in- 
dustry to come under Federal meat inspection. 

That completes my statement on salaries and expenses, but I would 
like to mention a couple of other short items. 


TRANSFER OF SQUAW-BUTTE EXPERIMENT STATION 


_In the report of the House Committee on the Interior Appropria- 
tions Act of 1956, it was requested that a study be made of the feasi- 
bility of transferring the Squaw-Butte Experimental Station in Ore- 
gon from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

[ have a statement on this study that you might want to include in 
the record. 
_ A study was made by Agriculture and Interior and it was agreed 
jointly that the station should be transferred from Interior to Agri- 
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culture. At this year’s hearings the House committee did delete the 
item of $39,400 from the Interior appropriations bill, 1957. We are 
asking to have that amount added to our Agricultural Research Sery- 
ice budget. 
It is essentially a transfer in the budget estimates from Interior 
to Agriculture. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


The statement that we have on the subject includes a letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget saying that they are in full support of this 
recommendation. 

Senator Russe.u. You have offered those for the record ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Russgexu. All right. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


TRANSFER OF $39,400 FROM THF DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL TO THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATION BILL UNDER THE APPROPRIATION, SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, RESEARCH FOR SQUAW BUTTEr- 
HARNEY RANGE AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION 


In its report on the 1956 Department of Interior and related agencies appro- 
priation bill, the House Appropriations Committee (H. Rept. 239, dated March 21, 
1955) stated, in connection with the committee’s action on the estimates for the 
Bureau of Land Management, as follows: 

“The committee directs that a study be made as to the feasibility of transfer- 
ring the Squaw-Butte Experimental Station to the Department of Agriculture. 
The work at this station parallels research activities of the Forest Service and 
possibly should be integrated with that program.” 

As a result of this request representatives of the Department of the Interior 
and of this Department have thoroughly reviewed the matter and recommended 
the transfer of the Squaw Butte-Harney Range and Livestock Experiment Station 
to the Department of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1956. This recommendation 
is set forth in the attached copy of a letter dated January 13, 1956, from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior to Hon. Michael J. Kirwan, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations, 
which has been concurred in by the Department of Agriculture. There is also 
attached a copy of a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget dated 
January 11, 1956, also concurring in the recommendation for the transfer of the 
station. 

The research program now being conducted in the Squaw Butte-Harney station, 
located near Burns, Oreg.. consists of an integrated livestock, forage, and range 
research program similar to the type of work now being conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Research Service at other locations. The station is located in an area 
fairly typical of about 60 million acres of rangeland lying in southeastern Oregon, 
southwestern Idaho, northwestern Utah, northern Nevada, and northeastern 
California. The livestock-forage-range research program being conducted and 
planned is extremely important to range-cattle producers, landowners, and public- 
land administrators within the service area of the station. Range-cattle pro- 
ducers, owning 600,000 to 700,000 breeding cows within the station’s service area, 
need the results of such research in improving the productive efficiency of their 
range cattle, the amount and quality of winter feed produced on their native 
meadows and the amount and quality of range forage produced on their ranges. 
Public-land officials, especially the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service, need the results of the research currently underway and planned at 
Squaw Butte to provide a sound basis for the formulation of their land-manage- 
ment policies and programs. Within the area of which the station is typical, 
there is no other research station on similar type range or meadow land presently 
or potentially able to conduct the kind of research program being carried out now 
or planned at the Squaw Butte-Harney station. The only research station on 
somewhat similar range and involving somewhat similar meadowland is the 
United States sheep experiment station, Dubois, Idaho. Here the Agricultura! 
Research Service and the Forest Service are conducting grazing management 
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studies with sheep. Rangelands at this station, however, are fully utilized by 

sheep and opportunities do not exist in the foreseeable future for cattle-grazing 
dies. 

w This station, started in 1935, has headquarters in the Post Office Building, 

Burns, Oreg., and is operated in cooperation with the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station. As presently constituted, the physical plant is made up of the 

following property : : 

(1) Squaw Butte Experimental Range, federally owned, 43 miles west of 
Burns, includes the following: 16,265 acres of rangeland, of which 13,865 acres 
are federally owned withdrawn public lands, and 2,400 acres are county and 
State owned under leaase to Oregon State College; 22 buildings for quartering 
personnel, livestock, equipment, and supplies; 58.5 miles of fence; and roads, 
pipelines, and federally owned equipment and machinery. 

(2) Section 5, State owned, 7 miles southeast of Burns includes 660 acres of 
native flood irrigated meadow, fences, buildings, State-owned equipment and 
machinery, and feed supplies. 

(3) A beef cattle herd, State owned, made up of approximately 164 breeding 
cows and 2-year-old heifers, 129 yearlings, and 8 bulls. 

Federally and State owned portions of the Squaw Butte-Harney station are 
operated as a single unit under supervision of a superintendent jointly employed 
by the Bureau of Land Management and Oregon State College. The unit provides 
a year-round experimental cattle operation with Squaw Butte ranges providing 
grazing for spring, summer, and fall, and section 5 providing late fall grazing 
and producing hay for winter feed. 

In view of (a) the need for continuation of the research program at this station 
and (b) the desire of the Department of the Interior to transfer this station since 
that Department is primarily an operating and not a reSearch agency, it is pro- 
posed to transfer this station, personnel, land, buildings, and other property to the 
Agricultural Research Service of this Department, effective July 1, 1956. The 
Department of Agriculture will continue the cooperative research program now 
underway with the Oregon State College. 

The 1957 budget includes $39,400 under the Bureau of Land Management for 
this station. The House Committee on Appropriations in its report on the De- 
partment of Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 1957 (H. Rept. 
1772, p. 3), stated: 

“In making the reduction in the budget estimate the committee has eliminated 
$39,400 which was programed for the operation of the Squaw-Butte Experiment 
Station which is to be transferred to the Department of Agriculture in accordance 
with the agreement developed between the two agencies.” 

In view of the deletion of the funds for this station in the House bill for the 
Department of the Interior, it is requested that the amount of $39,400 be added 
to the estimate for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, research,” under which this work will be financed in the future. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 13, 1956. 
Hon. MicHAgL J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Kirwan: The House Appropriations Committee Report No. 239 
on the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, fiscal 
year 1956, contained the following passage in reporting upon the budget estimate 
for the Bureau of Land Management: 

“The committee directs that a study be made as to the feasibility of trans- 
ferring the Squaw Butte Experimental Station to the Department of Agriculture. 
The work at this station parallels research activities of the Forest Service and 
possibly should be integrated with that program.” 

Pursuant to this directive, investigations were undertaken soon after the 
release of Report No. 239 on March 21, 1955, and have now been completed. It 
is the purpose of this letter to convey to you the results of such investigations 
and my recommendations based thereon. ; 

E or your information I would like to sketch briefly the background of the 
Situation which has led to the House committee’s directive. The Squaw Butte- 
Harney Range and Livestock Experiment Station, located near Burns, Oreg., was 
established in 1936 in cooperation with the Oregon State College for the primary 
purpose of obtaining technical information required in the proper management 
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of the public land ranges under the jurisdiction of this Department. The station 
includes approximately 16,000 acres of withdrawn public land, appurtenant 
buildings, personal property, a winter office at Burns, Oreg., and the research 
staff of 5 employees. The station range is typical of extensive areas in the 
lower rainfall belts of southeastern Oregon, northeastern California, northern 
Nevada, and southwestern Idaho. 

Oregon State College owns and operates a herd of beef cattle used in the 
range experimental work at the station. The college also owns about 640 acres 
of meadow land situated near Burns, which produces hay and pasture for the 
maintenance of the livestock during the period that the station range is closed 
to grazing. This type of meadow land is widely distributed in this area and is 
the nucleus of headquarters ranch holdings. 

The Bureau’s interest lies in those operations on the Federal range at Squaw 
Butte Station used as an experimental range to determine proper range manage- 
ment and improvement practices, such as best season of use, measurement of 
forage production, proper grazing utilization, eradication of undesirable plants, 
effective reseeding practices, and species of grasses and legumes best suited to 
reseeding this type of range. The college has primary interest in investigations 
relating to livestock herd improvement and management, and use of chemical 
fertilizers in improving quality and production of meadow lands. 

It is generally recognized that the range environment represented by Squaw 
Butte is peculiar to the type of country in which it is situated and is not dupli- 
eated by other range stations now operated by the Department of Agriculture. 
The station was established in the first instance because it would provide a 
source of basic range management data vital to this Bureau in its administration 
of the public land ranges under its jurisdiction. The continued operation of 
the station along the lines originally conceived is therefore regarded as essential. 
The Bureau of Land Management, however, is primarily an operating and not 
a research agency, and after careful study it is our conclusion that further 
Federal participation in the station should be undertaken by a recognized re- 
search organization such as is available in the Department of Agriculture. 

During our investigations I wrote Secretary Benson on July 21 requesting his 
reaction to the proposed transfer of the Squaw Butte Station to the Department 
of Agriculture. Responding on August 11, Acting Secretary True Morse indi- 
eated the desirability of considering the matter further, leading to a recom- 
mendation to the Congress in connection with the submission of the budget for 
fiscal year 1957. It is my understanding that as a result of Department of 
Agriculture staff investigations a report was prepared recommending that Squaw 
Butte Station be transferred to the Department of Agriculture and that the 
transfer be made effective July 1, 1956. It is my further understanding that the 
feasibility of transferring the Squaw Butte Station to the Department of Agri- 
culture has been discussed with Oregon State College officials who have indicated 
their concurrence. Furthermore, cooperative relationships, between Oregon 
State College and the Federal Government are to be continued by appropriate 
arrangements with the Department of Agriculture. 

The transfer has been discussed with the Bureau of the Budget during the 
hearing on the Bureau of Land Management’s 1957 budget request on October 6, 
1955. Bureau of the Budget officials, therefore, have been apprised of the details 
of the transfer and have indicated that no difficulty should arise in an inter- 
departmental transfer of the appropriations base heretofore credited to this De- 
partment. Both departments are now prepared to complete the mechanics of 
the transfer, which would include a public land order transferring jurisdiction 
of the public land used in connection with the station and the property and per- 
sonnel which complete the establishment. 

It is my recommendation that the Squaw Butte Station be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A. D’Ewart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

I concur: January 23, 1956. 

E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 11, 1956. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This will acknowledge Mr. Beasley’s letter of Decem- 
per 27, 1955, enclosing for our consideration the report relating to the Squaw 
Butter Station, Oreg., which you, with the concurrence of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, propose to submit to the chairmen of the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

It is noted that since the issuance of House Committee Report 239, 84th Con- 
gress, discussions have been held between representatives of the two depart- 


ments and that it is mutually agreeable to transfer this station to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


You are advised that this Bureau concurs in the recommendation contained 
in the report. 

The papers accompanying Mr. Beasley’s letter are herewith returned. It is 
assumed that after signature by you and the Secretary of Agriculture, copies of 
the report will be furnished for our files. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director. 


REQUEST FOR 23 ADDITIONAL AUTOMOBILES 


Dr. SHaw. The other item that I wanted to mention is that we are 
asking authority to purchase 23 additional motor vehicles that will be 
needed in this expanded research program. 

The next item that we have is on “Payments to State experiment 
stations.” 


RESEARCH ON PROCESSING PEACHES 


Senator Russetu. Senator Johnston raised this question of experi- 


mentation in peaches. 

What research have you done or what do you contemplate in the 
preservation of peaches that cannot be sold, by drying or canning or 
things of that nature? Has any work of that kind been done? 

Dr. Hirpert. I didn’t get the question. 

Senator Russet. Have you been doing research in methods of 
utilization of any surplus peaches that might not be sold as fresh fruit, 
either by canning or Dene or otherwise? Have you been doing work 
of that kind ? 

_ Dr. Hirpert. Yes, we have been engaging in research on the process- 
ing of peaches. So far as we know, the problem isn’t a very serious 
one in peaches grown in the western part of the United States. As 
I understand it there is more of a problem in the southeastern and 
in the northern part of the country. It is more of a disease problem. 

Senator Russeiy. That has been true in recent years, because the 
demand for fresh fruit has far exceeded the amount that has been 
produced. They have been very disasterous years, but it would 
seem that that might prove to be a fertile field for research, so that, 
if conditions should change, it would be tremendously important 
to these people to have some means of preserving this product. You 
have taken care of that in the citrus field, with frozen and canned 
fruits, and have made great discoveries. Do you think that the frozen 
field is more promising for peaches? 

_ Dr. Huvpert. We think that frozen peaches have the greatest prom- 
ise, and also canned Elbertas. There seems to be a real demand for 
those both in the North and South. 
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Senator Russety. Elberta peaches do not can as well as some 
peaches that I might mention. If you could do something to make the 
Elberta keep its shape, and look as good as some other peaches, it 
would be helpful. 

Dr. Hisert. The problem with the southeastern peaches is the 
problem of rot. 

Senator Russett. We have had all kinds of diseases. I have lived 
with them for a number of years, and I think you have done some 
very good work in dealing with diseases, because we have had more 
than our share in the southeastern peach producing area. 

Dr. Hizpert. We are very glad to get your comments. We realize 
that it is a serious problem and we oll devote more attention to it. 


RESEARCH ON EFFECTS OF CHLORINE FUMES ON CROPS 


Senator Dworsuax. Dr. Shaw, I did not hear you say anything 
about providing research funds to combat the possible adverse effects of 
chlorine in fumes coming from phosphate processing plants in south- 
ern Idaho. Are you planning to set up research funds on that 
project ? 

Dr. SHaw. Under the next appropriation, “Payments to State ex- 
periment stations,” it is planned to do some work on that subject. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. You are not doing that through the Depart- 
ment directly ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. It is through the grant funds provided to States. 

Senator DworsHaK. Why do you make the distinction between all 
of these projects carried on directly by the Department or, do you 
feel that this other development should be supervised by the land- 
grant colleges, and the Extension Service? 

Dr. Suaw. In most all of the areas of agricultural research, we do, 
as you imply, work together. On this particular project, the States 
of the western region have proposed and have provided in the in- 
crease that is being described here, to set up a regional project for 
this work. We will expect to work with them but we don’t have any 
additional funds requested for it. They will have the additional 
funds under the “Payments to States” appropriation. 

Senator Dworsuak. Very little has been done along that line so 
far, is that true? 

Dr. Suaw. There has been quite a little work done in Tennessee, 
and there is work starting in Utah, but there is a need, as you imply, 
for much more work out there in the West. Dr. Elting will describe 
that as part of his discussion. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Thank you. 


RELATION OF PROPOSED INCREASES TO CURRENT WORK 


Senator Russe... Practically all of these items, Dr. Shaw, repre- 
sent an expansion and intensification of research that is already in 
progress, do they not? 

Dr. Suaw. That is correct, sir. There are some new projects, but 
in large measure this is expansion of existing work. 

Senator Russei.. Do you think that the work you have done up to 
now has given you leads that completely justify these requests for 
increased appropriations to press them forward more vigorously ! 
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Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir; we think that the leads we have and the 
problems confronting the farmer are of such magnitude that it de- 
mands such extension. 

Senator Russeit. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Stennis. I have one question. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Stennis. 


RESEARCH FOR LOW-INCOME FARM FAMILIES 


Senator Stennis. Going back to page 19 of your prepared state- 
ment, dealing with the farm families in the lower income group on 
family-sized farms, you ask for only $74,300. This problem 1s nation- 
wide. It extends all the way from Maine across the continent, and 
throughout the South, and it seems to me that $74,000 is not going 
to put much emphasis on your aspirations regarding that program. 

Dr. SHaw. The $74,000 is on the home-economics aspect of it. If 
you will notice back on page 14 we have $330,000 asked for under 
“Production economics research.” 

Senator Stennis. That is page 14? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. At the bottom of page 14 there is another 
$330,000 for the same problem on the agricultural economics phase 
of it. The $74,300 increase is for the home-economics studies in this 
field. 

Senator Stennis. That is four-hundred-thousand-some-odd dollars. 
Does that involve additional employees ? 

I am not objecting if it does, but just how are you going to operate 
this plan ? 

Dr. Suaw. It will involve additional employees. They will be 
located and work in large part in cooperation with the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations in designated pilot county areas, where 
the program is getting underway as an overall cooperative effort, 
between the colleges and the Department, and the Department of 
Labor, and others. 

Senator Stennis. From that you expect to evolve tangible sugges- 
tions to them whereby they can better utilize things they grow and 
grow items more cheaply? Is that your goal ? 

Dr. SHaw. That is certainly what we expect to be able to do. One 
of the first things is that we will try to summarize existing facts and 
information in the field to make them available to the Extension Serv- 
ice and the Farmers’ Home Administration, and others working with 
them, and try to discover better alternatives to use their productive 
resources and family labor. 

Senator Stennis. This is to be a part’ of your Extension Service ? 

Dr. SHaw. The Extension Service will be cooperating. This is 
going to be done by us. 

Senator Stennis. I know that you are going to do the work, but 
you will employ the teaching of the Extension Service to get this 
information out ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Russetxu. I wish to offer for the record various and sundry 
letters dealing with items of appropriations for research, which have 
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been received by the committee from clubs, associations, Senators and 
Congressmen, and private citizens. The clerk of the committee will 
turn them over to the reporter. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1956. 
CHAIRMAN, APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: The Michigan Park Garden Club joins other garden clubs 
who are members of the National Capital Garden Club League asking that 
you see that sufficient funds are appropriated in this budget to take care of 
the worthy project of subsequent research under the supervision at the Na- 
tional Arboretum at Washington, D. C. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHIGAN PARK GARDEN CLUB, 
Faye H. REGAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Minco, Oxua., March 15, 1956. 
Senator Rospert S. Kerr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I feel that you may be helpful in the matter of channeling 
some research funds for the benefit of the beekeeping industry. 

Last spring a research committee of the American Beekeeping Federation 
appeared before the Senate and House Appropriation Committees requesting 
$200,000 special money for use in work with bees and honey. No direct ap 
propriations were given us, but each committee recommended that the USDA 
make available additional funds for beekeeping research. This money was 
to be taken from an increased appropriation. 

The Department of Agriculture did allot us a substantial increase for which 
we were truly thankful; $50,000 was added to the Beekeeping Laboratories 
and $25,000 was added to the Agricultural Engineering Research Branch. I 
am assuming that these two items will be a continuing increase until the 
research projects are completed. Is this a safe assumption? 

We were led to believe that $25,000 would be allotted for honey research 
at the Eastern Utilization Research Branch at Philadelphia. This informa- 
tion came to our committee from Dr. George Irving, Deputy Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service of the USDA. The matter of honey research 
is one that the industry sorely needs, perhaps the money that was intended 
for this use was channeled for another commodity. 

Our committee feels that the Department could be persuaded to allot this 
$25,000 to the Philadelphia Research Branch for a comprehensive assay of 
honey. Such an assay would immeasureably benefit the money industry and 
the consuming public. 

I am hoping that you can assist us in getting this money channeled into 
honey research like we were promised. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
GLENN GIBSON, 
Member, Research Committee, American Beekeeping Federation. 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 10, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith is a copy of the letter I have from 
Mr. Albert F. Sinner of Casselton, N. Dak., concerning the need for an increase 
in appropriations for cereal research. 
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This is forwarded to you for your information and consideration. It would 
please me to have any comments you may care to make on this situation. 
With kindest regards and every good wish, I am 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


CAssELTon, N. Dak., April 7, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR FRIEND Brit: It has been brought to my attention that the budget 
estimates for the United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, do not include any increases for cereal research. 

There was serious damage to the barley crop in the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota and Minnesota from Septoria Blight the past season. This caused 
heavy losses to farmers and all concerned in the barley industry. 

North Dakota far exceeds any other State in barley production, especially 
in malting barley. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of Malting Barley Improvement Association, 
Milwaukee, has advised me that if an increase of $50,000 in the appropriation 
for barley research is made, that the Department of Agriculture will appoint 
a full-time plant pathologist to work on barley diseases, this man to be stationed 
at NDAC. 

We raise rather large acreage of barley on our farm and, of course, experienced 
reduced yields and kernel plumpness due to Septoria leaf disease. Along with 
the lower yield, the grade and price is also in some cases the difference between 
malting grade and price and feed price, from 20 cents to 40 cents per bushel loss. 

I hope Bill, that you will do all you can to help get an increase in the appro- 
priation for barley research, it does seem most important at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT F’, SINNER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: A great deal of interest has been shown in Montana for 
more research in the production of barley acceptable for malting and brewing. 
Most of the barley now grown in Montana is not suitable for those purposes. 

It is desired that funds for barley research be increased by $50,000 above budget 
requests. This will allow greater advances to be made in this research, and will, 
among other things allow a full-time barley breeder to be stationed at Montana 
State College. 

I would like to urge that your committee give every consideration to the 
possibility of raising the funds for barley research. 

Yours very truly, 
OrRVIN B. FJARE. 


MakcH 14, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MorsgE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please advise members, House of Representatives Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, of needs of funds to enlarge Government research on insects effective 
Orientals in Pacific Northwest to increase personnel under direction of Charles 
Doucette, USDA, Oriental Insects Research Laboratory, Summer, Wash. We 
heed help to study life history and control of new kinds of aphids affecting lilies 
in southern Oregon and northern California. Aphids must be completely con- 
trolled to stop invasion of the lilies by flect virus disease. If aphid and flect 
hot controlled will lose $3 million industry. 

Ceci, WATT, 
President, Pacific Bulb Growers Association. 
BROOKINGS, OREG. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 28, 1956. 
Mr. RAYMOND SCHAFER, 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. ScHAFER: I am extremely anxious that this copy of a wire from 
Mr. Cecil Watt, president of the Pacific Bulb Growers Association of Brookings, 
Oreg., be included in the record of your committee hearings. I also want your 
committee to place in your record this evidence of my very firm support of the 
position taken by this growing young agricultural industry from the Oregon 
coast. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


BROOKINGS, OREG., March 14, 1956. 
Senator RIcHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please advise members, House of Representatives Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, of needs of funds to enlarge Government research on insects effective 
orientals in Pacific Northwest to increase personnel under direction of Charles 
Doucette, USDA, Oriental Insects Research Laboratory, Summer, Wash. We 
need help to study life history and control of new kinds of aphids affecting lilies 
in southern Oregon and northern California. Aphids must be completely con- 
trolled to stop invasion of the lilies by flect virus disease. If aphid and flect not 
controlled will lose $3 million industry. 

CEcrn WATT, 


President, Pacific Bulb Growers Association. 
BROOKINGS, OREG. 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
ScHOOL oF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 


Stillwater, February 29, 1956. 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: It is sincerely hoped that in your wisdom you can find it fitting to 
support the agricultural bill for the construction of a national seed storage 
facility. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
A. M. SCHLEHUBER, 
Professor of Agronomy, 
In charge of small grain investigations. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N. C., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: It is my understanding that the present Congress is considering a2 
appropriation for the construction of national seed-storage facility. Members of 
the department of field crops would like to urge that you support this very 
worthy cause. All of you are familiar with the advances made in the field of 
plant breeding in recent years. The basic breeding stock for a plant-breeding 
program lies in the seed stocks which are collected around the world. The 
national seed-storage facility would be a means of preserving this valuable 
source of building material for the crop breeders of the future. The very fact 
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that we have been successful in our breeding program makes the danger of 
losing many of these potential breeding stocks ever greater. The more improved 
varieties are used, the fewer types of a crop will be maintained on farms. This 
is clearly shown in the difference between the American market and some of the 
foreign markets. In this country only one type of corn is currently grown in 
any sizable quantity. In South America many types are grown but as new im- 
proved varieties are introduced into an area they tend to push out the various 
types Which may be inferior in yield but still possess very valuable traits such 
as disease resistance or special qualities of grain or forage. 

The relatively small sum of money which would be required to maintain 
this valuable source of breeding material could very easily be more than offset 
by one improved variety for almost any section of the country. Therefore, we 
strongly urge that you give your support to this pending legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Paut H. HaARveyY, 
Head, Field Crops Department. 


Marcu 5, 1956. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HayDEN: It is gratifying to note that the appropriations bill 
now before the Congress carries items which will provide modest increase in 
support of agricultural research. It was my pleasure to appear before your 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations in March 1955, in behalf of the 
items for (a) forage and range management, and (0) the national seed-storage 
facility. A modest increase which was provided in fiscal year 1956 for forage 
and range work, has permitted increased research activity during the current 
year. 

‘Tam writing in behalf of the agricultural appropriations items now under 
consideration by your subcommittee. The President’s budget contains the fol- 
lowing items which are so important that some comment on each is offered: 

(a) The increase of $2,944,000 in all types of crops and forage research by 
the Agricultural Research Service, United State Department of Agriculture, is 
urgently needed. A profound change is occurring in agriculture as a result of 
mechanization, the impact of industrial engineering, and the application of the 
basic sciences. The agricultural economy must keep pace with other segments of 
our national economy, and research is basic to progress. 

(b) Within the sum for all crops and forage research is the item for $675,000 
to be devoted to work on harvested forage, pastures and ranges. The national 
stake in these phases of agriculture is very great, as shown by the enclosed re- 
print. The proposed increase would be a step in the direction of a more bal- 
anced research effort. 

(c) Also, there is a proposed increase of $275,000 for additional research on 
weed and brush control on pastures and ranges. This work has nationwide sig- 
nificance, east and west, north and south. With new materials available from 
the agricultural chemicals industry, a veritable revolution in chemical control of 
undesired vegetation in pastures and ranges appears possible. Research is needed 
to make this a reality. 

(d) The national seed-storage facility is earmarked for $450,000, principally 
for construction of the physical facilities. This should be one of the best invest- 
ments that can be made for preservation of superior germ plasma at a national 
center, so that all plant breeders (Federal, State, and independent) may have 
continued access to the best sources of inheritance for grains, grasses, legumes, 
vegetables, fiber crops, oil seeds, etc.. We should not risk loss of priceless germ 
— and this facility will permit establishment of a national bank of plant 
nheritance, 
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TOTAL LAND UTILIZATION 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Millions of Acres 


fete ae Mer Megs 


car, Meo ea 


The Joint Committee on Grassland Farming is vitally concerned with the 
above items, As may be noted from our letterhead, the joint committee has 20 
cooperating member organizations, and we are dedicated to the improvement of 
all phases of grassland farming that are in the best interests of the Nation and of 
the farmers and ranchers who supply the food, fiber, and other products of 
agriculture. 

My appearance before your Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations in 
1955 was most gratifying because of the opportunity to learn first hand of your 
concern for and dedication to the welfare of agriculture. We suggest that the 
proposed increases for agricultural research are completely justified and will 
constitute an exceedingly valuable investment in the future welfare of ou 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howakp B, SpPRAGvUr, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Grassland Farming. 
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[Reprinted from Agricultural and Food Chemistry, vol. 2, No. 21, p. 1064, October 13, 1954. 
Copyright 1954 by the American Chemical Society and reprinted by permission of the 
copyright owner] 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GRASSLANDS 


(Howard B. Sprague, head, department of agronomy, Pennslyvania State 
University, State College, Pa.) 


Grasslands take up twice as much acreage in the United States as 
croplands, but the attention they receive is minor compared with 
their significance in the national economy. A potentially important 
market for fertilizer and agricultural chemicals. 


The grasslands of this country include those harvested for hay or grass silage 
and those utilized directly by grazing animals. As used in the general sense, 
grassland includes both grasses and legumes which occupy land continuously for 
more than 1 year. Some grassland is essentially permanent, but grasslands in 
crop rotation stand for 1, 2, or 3 years. Those grasslands used for grazing which 
occur in humid regions are usually termed “pastures,” and those which occur in 
subhumid or semiarid regions are usually designated as “ranges.” The grass- 
lands of this country are not now receiving the attention they warrant on the 
basis of their relative significance in the agricultural economy. This situation is 
of long standing and results from the comparative poverty of data on grasslands 
production and utilization. The United States Bureau of the Census, which 
makes a comprehensive enumeration of agriculture every 10 years, with a supple- 
ment at the intervening 5-year period, does not include any information on the 
production from lands utilized directly by grazing animals. The agricultural 
censuses each provide a single table on land use, however, from which the infor- 
mation in the chart is derived. 

The agricultural census data relate solely to that land on which crops are har- 
vested by man. Grasslands harvested by livestock, even though under man’s 
direct control and management, are not included in the census records. The ratio 
of all harvested cropland to all grazing lands (pastures plus range) is about 1 to 
22. Since the censuses provide basic information on which legislation, policies, 
and programs rest, it is inevitable that the economic importance of grazing lands 
is imperfectly evaluated. 

Such census attention as grasslands receive is derived from the hay and grass 
silage produced as harvested crops. From the standpoint of land use, hay and 
grass silage occupied 74 million acres of land in the United States in 1950. Such 
harvested forage land is approximately one-twelfth as extensive as all grazing 
lands on which forage is utilized directly by livestock. 

It is generally known that much grazing land occurs in subhumid and semi- 
arid regions of the country. Wherever limited rainfall occurs, plant growth is 
reduced. However, it is fallacious to assume that grazing lands in the less- 
well-watered regions have no great economic significance. The true value of 
such lands is difficult to estimate, but the total value of all grazing lands in the 
Nation may be calculated by determining the total feed requirements of all live- 
stock and subtracting the portion of those requirements supplied by harvested 
feeds. Such figures cannot be regionalized because of interregional movement 
of grains and concentrate feeds, and of livestock. For the country as a whole, 
such calculations are valid. An estimate of this type (Sprague, H. B., Jour. 
Range Met., 5, 266-70 (1952)) indicates that in 1950, harvested feeds provided 
45 percent of the total feed requirements of all livestock, and that standing forage 
consumed “on the stem” by grazing animals, constituted 55 percent of the total 
requirements for all classes of livestock within the United States. On the basis 
of dollar values of 1949, standing forage consumed on pasture and range had a 
farm value of about $10.6 billion. 

_Since the reported farm value of harvested forage in 1949 was approximately 
‘2.5 billion, and the estimated value of standing grass and legumes consumed 
directly by livestock was $10.6 billion, it is obvious that the census data deal with 
only about 20 percent of the total forage utilized by livestock. Whether evalu- 
ated on the basis of acreage, or of feed supplied to livestock, the grasslands of 
the country constitute a vital portion of the Nation’s agricultural economy. The 
erand total value of 72 harvested crops in the United States in 1950 was about 
$21.2 billion, of which roughly 10 percent was hay and other harvested roughage. 
Standing forage consumed directly by livestock has been ‘alued at $10.6 billion. 
For a balanced estimate on the significance of all grasslands, it is necessary to 
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consider all harvested forage ($2.5 billion) and all grass consumed directly 
($10.6 billion), providing a total of about $13 billion in value in 1950. 

The importance of grasslands is not measured solely in extent of acreage oc- 
cupied or in dollar value because: grasslands are indispensable to the Nation’s 
supply of beef, milk, and milk products, and lamb and wool; great acreages of 
our land either poorly suited or totally impracticable for cultivated crops are 
capable of producing forage in support of livestock production; and grasslands 
for hay, silage, and improved pasture are the most effective means yet devised 
for restoring and maintaining soil humus and soil structure so that the produe- 
tivity of the land may be increased and the losses of soil and water kept under 
control. 

The people of this country are unlikely to substitute willingly any crops growa 
for direct consumption by man, or for beef, veal, lamb, milk, and milk products, 
The dependence of cattle and sheep on grasslands is very great. Although no 
accurate data are available, the following approximations may not be greatly out 
of line. For all beef production, perhaps 65 percent of the total feed require- 
ment is satisfied by pasture and range and by hay or grass silage. For the dairy 
industry, rough forages of these same types supply at least 55 percent of the 
total feed. For sheep (mutton, lamb, and wool), the rough forages must account 
for nearly 90 percent of the total feed consumed. These livestock industries are 
dependent on grasslands for continued volume production. 

Lands now utilized as pasture and range that are not suited for cultivation 
and production of harvested crops, have been reported to total approximately 800 
million acres. The acreage includes the grasslands occurring in subhumid to 
semiarid regions, and the lands in humid regions that are too stony, steep, shallow, 
wet, or otherwise unsuited for tilled crops. Some lands now tilled might better be 
restored to permanent grass, particularly in subhumid and semiarid regions where 
harvested crops are too uncertain in performance. The production of grass and 
its utilization by livestock, provides a practical and effective means of utilizing 
nonarable land for satisfying the needs of people. 

The conservation value of grasslands is becoming well known, particularly in 
the humid portions of the United States (roughly the area east of the line from 
Fargo, North Dakota to Austin, Texas, and the areas west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains). Although the mere presence of grass does not constitute conservation, 
the grasslands used for hay, silage, and pasture, when properly managed, are 
exceedingly effective in controlling soil and water losses and in restoring the 
soil’s capacity to take in and store moisture for use by other crop roots. Peren- 
nial grass and legume roots are effective in increasing the porosity and ventilation 
of the soil for all vital activities of the crop roots, and for the activities of bene- 
ficial microorganisms and macroorganisms of the soil. Well balanced farming 
systems include grass sod for 25 to 75 percent of the crop rotation cycle depend- 
ing on local conditions. In general, no satisfactory field methods have yet been 
devised for maintaining soil structure and productive capacity, combined with 
control of soil erosion losses and conservation of rainfall, that do not include 
appropriate use of grass sod for 1, 2, or 3 years in each cycle of rotation on 
arable land. The test of time has either disproved or cast grave doubt on soil- 
management systems that fail to include grass sod in the rotation. Some of our 
inherently and fabulously fertile soils which continued to produce tilled crops 
for many years in succession eventually lost productivity capacity until the use 
of grass became necessary for profitable farming on a sustained basis. Lime, 
chemical fertilizers, and soil amendments are not substitutes for grass sod, nor 
for the physical and biological improvements in the soil which perennial roots 
and associated microorganisms produce. The reclamation of Dust-Bowl and 
wornout soils of subhumid areas and the restoration of badly eroded and (le- 
pleted soils of humid areas requires above all else, the use of perennial grass- 
legume sod. Such grassland may be utilized either for pasture and range, or for 
hay or grass silage. 

The improvement of grasslands was limited to the attention given to hay 
crops until about 25 years ago. During the last quarter century, recognition 
has been growing as to the value of all pastures and ranges and the possibilities 
of improving the total supply of feed, its seasonal distribution, and its nutri- 
tive value. Also, the opportunities for more effective utilization of the feed 
produced, by intelligent management of both grass and livestock, are now 
much more clearly realized by agricultural leaders than was formerly true. 
In spite of the accumulating knowledge derived from actual field experiments 
and the practical trials of farmers and ranchers, the application of such knowl- 
edge to all grasslands is still meager and spotty. Some of this exceedingly tardy 
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adoption of improved practices may be attributed to the traditional inertia 
of farmers. However, part of it stems from the fact that harvested forage is 
rarely sold for cash, but is fed to livestock, which is in turn sold. The farmer 
and rancher is usually preoccupied with the livestock as a direct source of income 
and fails to recognize that some 55 to 70 percent of the cost of producing livestock 
and their products lies in the feed consumed. Also, considerably more effort 
is required, and new techniques must be used to measure the increased amount 
of feed produced and utilized on pastures and ranges. 

Until suitable techniques and procedures are adopted and standardized for 
general use, such as would be needed for the census enumeration, it will remain 
difficult to avaluate the returns received by farmers’ and ranchers’ treatments 
and management of grasslands. For example, in measuring the benefits from ade- 
quate fertilization of dairy pastures, it is not sufficient merely to record the 
number of days the dairy herd grazes on the improved pasture. It is necessary 
also to know how much milk was produced by the cows in that period, and what 
part of the milk flow was produced from harvested feed given the cows (grain, 
hay, and silage). While it is not difficult to calculate the total nutritive values 
produced on pastures, and thereby measure the returns from any treatments given 
the grasslands, the fact remains that very few farmers or ranchers are now using 
reliable methods of measuring the net returns from their grazing lands. 

The improvements that are possible by application of experimental and prac- 
tical findings to grassland management are as spectacular and significant as for 
any type of crop production. The nature of the improved treatments and man- 
agement practices covers a very wide range. Grasslands occur in all parts of the 
country, and involve practically the entire range of soil conditions and climate 
found in the 48 States. Also, the plant species are exceedingly varied to meet 
the conditions of soil, climate, and the use made by man and livestock. For these 
reasons, it is not feasible to attempt generalizations that are nationwide. Im- 
provements in grassland treatments and utilization may involve the correction 
of soil deficiencies by fertilizers and chemical amendments, the elimination or 
suppression of undesirable plant species (weeds and brush), the introduction 
and establishment of desired forage species suited to the soil, and use of the feed, 
the management of the forage growth (stage of growth when utilized duration 
and intensity of grazing, clipping to control weeds and unpalatable growth, and 
the like), and management of the livestock on all grazing lands. Even the class 
of livestock may be the determining factor in accomplishing significant improve- 
ment. 

It is evident from the foregoing that efficient utilization of grasslands, and the 
discovery and application of new facts relating to their improvement is vastly 
more complicated than say the production of corn, or of cotton, or of any other 
single crop. The importance of these grasslands to the Nation is very great, and 
permanently productive agriculture must include the proper use and manage- 
ment of nearly 1,000 million acres of grasslands as will as the 335 million acres of 
all other harvested crops, if our agricultural economy is to be soundly based and 
keep pace with developments in industry, business, and commerce. 


BISMARCK, N. DaAK., February 10, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Haypen: Enclosed is a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
board of directors of the Garrison Diversion Conservancy District, urging that 
the appropriations to the United States Department of Agriculture, insofar as 
they pertain to the Agricultural Research Service, be supplemented so as to per- 
mit the inauguration and operation of an agricultural research program at the 
Sheyenne Development Farm in North Dakota. 

Your favorable consideration of this resolution and support of appropriations 
that will accomplish such a program will be sincerely appreciated by the board 
of directors of the Garrison Diversion Conservancy District. 

Yours very truly, 
GARRISON DIVERSION CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
VERNON 8S. Cooper, Necretary-Treasurer. 


76330—56— - 9 
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RESOLUTION ON RESEARCH FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE IN Norry 
DAKOTA ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF GARRISON DIVERSION CONSERVANCY 
District, NORTH Dakota, JANUARY 12, 1956 


The following resolution was introduced by Director H. W. Lyons who moved 
its adoption which motion was seconded by Director Mark Johnson : 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Reclamation is investigating the Garrison 
diversion project under which it is proposed to irrigate over 2 million acres of 
land in at least 22 counties and provide water for other beneficial use; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in 1955 authorized the establishment 
of the Sheyenne Development Farm in North Dakota by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and appropriated funds for its establishment and operation ; and 

Whereas in connection with the operations of the other two existing develop- 
ment farms in North Dakota a program of agricultural research is being conducted 
by the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; and 

Whereas no provision has been made in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the establishment of such a research program on the Sheyenne Devel- 
opment Farm; and 

Whereas the Sheyenne Development Farm will provide a means to demonstrate 
irrigation in a new area in the Garrison diversion project where. heretofore, no 
such provision existed; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable that an agricultural research program be inau:- 
urated in connection with the operation of the Sheyenne Development Farm that 
will provide basic and essential data relative to irrigated agriculture in that area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Garrison Diversion Conservancy 
District at a regular meeting at Fargo, N. Dak., on January 12, 1956, That the 
Congress of the United States be urged to supplement the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation insofar as it pertains to the Agricultural 
Research Service in North Dakota to the extent that adequate funds would be 
available to taht agency for the establishment and operation of agricultural 
research program in connection with the Sheyenne Development Farm; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the members of the congres- 
sional delegation from North Dakota, the chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations for the United States House of Representatives and the United States 
Senate, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the administrator for the Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

All directors voted aye and the resolution was declared adopted. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, January 10, 1956. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGore, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KILGORE: West Virginia cannot be spared terrible damage from 
the gypsy moth unless adequate Federal appropriations can be secured for 
its control. It has been recommended by many agencies that $1,500,000 be ap- 
propriated instead of the $500,000 to $600,000 that has been made available 
for the past several years. A complete history of the development of this pest, 
the efforts to keep it under control, and the present critical situation are 
available from this office or the Pest Control Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

During 1955 the Council of State Governments made a study of the gypsy-moth 
situation and approved the need for $1,500,000 in Federal funds. They were 
assisted by a 2-year exhaustive study made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to evaluate the gypsy-moth situation. Following their lead the 
regional and national plant boards, the National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, the National Grange, the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and other organizations have likewise asked for 
increased funds. 
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The gypsy moth is now in the New England States and, in the past 2 years, 
has pushed the generally infested area into northern New Jersey, the tip of 
Pennsylvania, and westward into New York. Nothing short of a much greater 
Federal effort will stop its continued spread. 

The gypsy moth is especially destructive to oaks and spreads from oaks to 
other trees and shrubs. It is a forest- and shade-tree pest and also attacks 
apple orchards. Since oaks make up 50 percent of our woods, this insect is a 
greater potential pest to West Virginia than to any other State in the Union. 

Representative William B. Widnall, of New Jersey, has announced that he 
will sponsor any necessary Federal legislation to secure the funds being 
requested. 

The States involved have not and will not shirk their responsibilities. New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and the New England States have 
peen spending large sums to fight this pest. No gypsy moth has as yet been 
found in West Virginia, but we would not be surprised if a colony or colonies 
were found. Should a colony be found we hope we can secure Federal assistance 
for its eradication. 

West Virginia is not neglecting to support a program for oak protection. 
We have for many years been protecting our woods from forest fires and 
recently have been spending large sums of money to fight oak wilt, white-pine 
blister rust, and other diseases. 

We would appreciate your giving this problem your consideration and, we 
hope, active support. If you wish more detail, please call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
F. WALpo CRAIG, 
Entomologist. 
PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Senator RusseLu. You may proceed. 

Dr. SHaw. Dr. Elting will present the material on “Payments to 
States.” He is Deputy Administrator for State Experiment Stations 
and he will present the justification for the record. 

Senator Russety. Very well, Dr. Elting. You may proceed. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWAII, ALASKA, AND PUERTO RICO 


(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 


Appropriation act, 1956, and base for 1957 Bus ee se OI $24, 753, 708 
Budget estimate, 1957 29, 503, 708 


Increase (to strengthen and expand research programs of the State 
agricultural experiment stations as authorized by the Hatch Act, 
as amended ) +4, 750, 000 


Project statement 





1956 (esti- 
mated) 


1957 (esti- 


Project mated) 


Increase 


——~ 


1, Hatch Act, as amended by the act of Aug. | 
11, 1955_- “ Ret ae | $18, 907, 603 $24, 253,708 | +$4, 750, 000 $29, 003, 708 

¢. Agricultural Marketing Act (title II) sec. | 
204 (b) CAme  BAMINER oc cca cuiwsceluce. 500, 000 | 500, 000 |____.__- 500, 000 

Unobligated balance s aaa tat 46, 105 |.._.. ; Baia 

lotal Pay Act costs (Public Law 94). el (7, 000) | (29, 500) (+7, 300) (36, 800) 





Total available or estimate______..._---- 19, 453,708 | 24,753,708 +-4, 750, 000 29, 503, 708 
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INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $4,750,000 to strengthen and expand research programs 
of the State agricultural experiment stations as authorized by the Hatch Act. 
as amended August 11, 1955. 

Need for increase.—The proposed increase is needed to implement additiona| 
segments of an expanded and intensified program of agricultural research which 
is vitally essential in coping with unsolved problems in all phases of the agricul- 
tural industry. It is substantiated by clear-cut statements of need in many 
problem areas, originating at the State level and based on recommendations of 
numerous State advisory bodies close to the problems. Advanced plans by 
State experiment stations for new and intensified research place greatest emphasis 
on the following areas: 

1. Increasing efficiency in the processing, handling, and marketing of farm 
products. 

2. Increasing efficiency in livestock production, particularly through im- 
proved nutrition practices and more effective disease control. 

3. Developing more effective methods for safeguarding and improving soils 
especially as related to more effective control, Conservation, and application 
of water. 

4. Development of more effective and safer practices for controlling plant 
diseases and insects. 

5. Analyzing management aspects of farm operations to insure greater 
economy and efficiency. 

There follows a statement of how the need for additional research in each 
of these fields relates to the segments of work already undertaken. Of the 
proposed increase $3,420,000 would be distributed to States by formula and 
$1,187,500 would be allotted to the regional research fund. 

Problems in marketing research.—Consistent with the provision that not less 
than 20 percent of any increase granted under the authorization of the Hatel 
Act, as amended, shall be used for marketing research, preliminary plans for 
fiscal 1957 place major emphasis on this field. 

Under appropriation increases of the past 2 years, considerable progress has 
been made in determining the relationship between marketing efficiency and 
certain causal factors such as size and location of marketing firms, handling 
methods, and channels of distribution. Strides have also been made in the 
measurement of consumer preferences and in developing improved methods of 
raising and maintaining the marketable quality of products. Joint economic- 
engineering studies have pointed the way to significant savings which can be 
effected by marketing agencies in processing, handling, and transporting farm 
products, many ef which can be made without major changes in capital invest- 
ment or in business ownership and organization. 

In addition to some extension of the above and other lines of work already 
underway, there is an urgent need to emphasize areas which have been relatively 
neglected. These includes studies of— 

1. Changes needed in marketing organization and structure to more effec- 
tively transmit consumer preferences back to producers ; 

2. Institutional and other barriers which hinder the rapid and widespread 
adoption of marketing improvements by farmers and marketing agencies: 

3. Economic aspects of grades and standards; 

4. Factors affecting, and possibilities for minimizing, short time fluctua- 
tions in prices received by farmers; 

5. Analysis of past, present, and alternative Government programs and 
related studies useful in the development of public policies. 

Problems of livestock production.—Despite the important and relatively rapid 
progress which has been made in recent years in improving the efficiency of live- 
stock production through the application of research findings, most of the States 
attach highest priority to the need for still greater research effort in this area. 
While recent increase in support for research has permitted a marked expansion 
in large animal breeding research, the number of experimental breeding units 
and the basic projects Aimed at developing more adequate criteria for identifving 
valuable germ plasma are still far short of being commensurate with the needs of 
the industry. Substantial expansion of work in this area is proposed. 

Significant new leads in the field of animal nutrition have come to light during 
the past 2 or 8 years. This applies particularly to the use of dietary supple- 
ments including amino acids, vitamins, antibiotics, drugs, and hormones for 
stimulating increased growth and production and greater efficiency in feed 
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utilization. This whole area is in an indeterminate state and, in some pases, 
highly controversial. An expanded program of fundamental reserrch on the 
mechanism of action of these supplements would evaluate their true worth and 
answer many of the practical problems in connection with their use. The 
demand from the industry for reliable information regarding their proper role in 
animal feeding places the greatest urgency for more research along these lines. 

Improving the nutritional status of our population by providing higher quality 
animal products in our diet requires research on ways of improving the nutri- 
tional quality of food products consumed, factors affecting the content and loss 
of nutrients in foods, and ways of improving the taste appeal of certain prod- 
ucts. Tenderizing of meat, for example, could mean additional farm income on 
most livestock farms. 

Animal diseases and parasites continue to be the most serious barrier to a 
sound efficient livestock production program. In recent years new diseases have 
appeared with distressing frequency. Their occurrence often has greatly com- 
plicated efforts to bring some of the older disease problems under control. A 
new disease complex of cattle, variously identified as mucosal disease, red nose, 
ete., has been recognized across the country and is taking a heavy toll in the feed 
lots in many areas with Colorado being particularly hard hit. Causal factors and 
means of spread are presently unknown. Major research must be developed on 
this problem as rapidly as possible. Losses from vibriosis in both sheep and 
cattle are increasing and research is inadequate. Such old problems as anaplas- 
mosis and urinary calculi in sheep and cattle still have not yielded to solution. 
Ornithosis of poultry and leptospirosis in cattle are an increasing threat to large 
areas. Greater research effort is needed on means of controlling these specific 
diseases and also the initiation of additional research on such basic problems as 
the mechanism of th® immunological process. 

Problems of soil improvement and conservation.—The soils of the Nation are 
continuously being placed under additional production strains. This involves the 
use of more fertilizer, more equipment traveling over the soils, and problems of 
irrigation and drainage. Information is not keeping pace with intensified use of 
soils. More research is needed if the soils are to maintain their productivity, 
particularly from the standpoint of fertilizer, degree of acidity or alkalinity 
(pH), texture, irrigation, and drainage. The rapidly expanding use of irriga- 
tion emphasizes the importance of basic research on soil-plant-water relation- 
ships. Studies are needed in certain areas where tile drainage is not effective. 
Waterlogging and salt and alkali accumulation are major causes of large areas 
of land having declined from arable to nonarable classes. Reliable data on the 
relative productivity of different soil types under different systems of manage- 
ment are usually lacking. There is an increasing demand for this type of in- 
formation to aid in developing farm plans and for tax equalization. More in- 
formation on the amount, rate and time of applying plant nutrients for different 
soils, crops, and weather conditions is needed for efficient crop production. The 
role of soil microflora and the processes carried out by them and their inter- 
actions in the more efficient utilization of plant nutrients need considerable 
basic study. 

Increased funds available for research at the State stations during the past 
2 years have permitted expansion of research on the important problem of sup- 
plemental irrigation for humid areas. One important phase of this work that 
has not yet received attention is that concerning water rights. Few, if any, of 
the eastern States have satisfactory legislation concerning individual rights to 
surface and ground water for irrigation use. This problem will require study 
before widespread use of supplemental irrigation can occur. 

The availability of radioactive minerals for research presents an opportunity 
to investigate many basic soil and plant nutrition problems. Several stations 
plan expanded research in this area. 

Problems of controlling plant disease and insects—Each year new plant 
diseases and insect pests become economically important. Chemical treatment 
to control them poses the problem of residues with all of its attending ramifica- 
tions. Research in the field of entomology in the past has been largely for ap- 
plied research. With additional funds it would be possible to undertake needed 
basic studies of chemical and biological control of insects. Research in breeding 
for disease resistance and the evaluation of fungicides for disease control has 
increased during the past 2 years, Investigations of the nature and control of 
Stone fruit viruses and of the distribution and prevalence of nematodes were also 
expanded. In spite of this increase, however, there is urgent need to strengthen 
research on nematodes and other soil-borme microorganisms as they relate to the 
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development of plant diseases. Basie research is essential to learn and under- 
stand the nature of disease resistance and the cause of variations in plant disease 
producing organisms. To develop more effective fungicides and antibiotics for 
plant disease control, fundamental research should be expanded to determine how 
these are translocated within the plant and how they may affect both the plant 
and the parasite. In addition there is a need to learn if there are residues present 
on or in plants after the chemicals have been applied that might affect the health 
of human beings. The nature of plant viruses and how to prevent the spread 
within the plant should be investigated. With the expansion of grassland agri- 
culture, there is need for more information on the causes and control of the 
important diseases of forage plants. 

*asture and range improvement may create almost ideal conditions for the 
increase of pests which may consume most of the expected profit from the im- 
provement. Considerable research has been started on the control of insects and 
mites that reduce forage production in pastures, ranges and other forage crops, 
but much more is needed to determine how to economically prevent losses in 
quantity and quality from insect and mite damage by the use of pesticides and 
still economically produce farm products that reach the market with pesticide 
residues safely below the established tolerances. 

Basic research on why insects become resistant to insecticides is another area 
of research that has been strengthened somewhat but needs much further 
strengthening to determine the cause of the development of this resistance and 
methods of preventing and overcoming it. Many insects and mite pests have 
become resistant to one or more of the newer pesticides that gave such phenome- 
nal control when they were first used. This development of resistance continues 
to spread and has destroyed the usefulness of some of our most economical 
methods of controlling pests. " 

Problems of farm management.—With agriculture caught between falling 
prices of products sold by farmers and high and rising prices of commodities 
purchased and hired farm labor, it is of the utmost importance that producers 
receive an increased flow of up-to-date information on how costs may be reduced 
and overall farm operations rendered more profitable. Farm technology, in- 
cluding new and improved mechanical devices, changes in feeds and fertilizer, 
cropping patterns, and breeding and handling techniques for livestock, con- 
tinues to develop rapidly. However, each farmer faces the problem of deter- 
mining how these may be applied and the extent to which they will pay on his 
particular farm. Rapid technological development complicates the problem 
of finding the combination of farm enterpries which will yield the highest net 
income. Questions to which farmers need answers include— 

1. Profitable rates of fertilizer application under different prices for fer- 
tilizer and product. 

2. Feasibility of improving existing versus buying or renting additional 
pasture land. 

3. The adapting of barns, silos, machinery, and other equipment in the 
interest of higher labor efficiency. 

4. Conditions under which irrigation and drainage may be economically 
feasible. 

5. Costs and returns of different methods of irrigation, and many others. 

The problems of finding uses for diverted acres which will promote higher 
farm incomes and proper conservation, and methods of raising levels of living 
for low-income farmers are of great immediate concern and research on them 
needs to be expanded. 

Other problem areas.—While the major portion of the proposed increase would 
be applied to expanding research in the fields discussed above significant new 
work is planned in other areas. In the area of field crop production, more 
detailed studies are needed of the composition of improved crops as related 
to feed, food, and industrial uses, and the extent to which the characteristics of 
these major plants can be changed and improved through genetics and plant 
breeding. This important area has received relatively little attention to date. 
Intensification of research on weed control also is planned. In the field of forage 
crop production more basic research related to the cytology and genetics of for- 
age species is urgently needed to permit acceleration of the breeding program 
which could lead to better adapted strains and varieties in many regions. At 
the same time there is a great need for methods whereby vegetative and repro- 
ductive phases of forage plants can be controlled and changed at appropriate 
times. 
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In the area of horticulture crop production, additional emphasis would be 
given to the development of improved varieties with higher vitamin and mineral 
content, to the improvement of production practices and disease and pest control, 
and to basie research studies on such problems as the influence of temperature 
and light on plant growth, flowering and fruiting; the relation of plant nutrition 
ty disease suceptibility ; and the isolation and identification of growth inhibitors 
in fruits. 

Additional emphasis will be given to the application of scientific and engineer- 
ing principles in machinery, in conservation, in farm and rural home structures, 
and in the efficient use of all available sources of energy and power. Increased 
research is projected on greater utilization of both solar and atomic power for 
agricultural purposes. There is also need for more concentrated research effort 
in crop handling, conditioning, storage, and feeding. 

Expanded research in home economics would emphasize human nutrition to 
better estimate dietary requirements in terms of present day living, activity, and 
food habits, food research to include studies of such factors as variety and 
processing in relation to nutritive value and quality, and textiles and clothing 
studies to indicate relative durability and consumer acceptability of fabrics of 
currently available fibers. 

Regional research funds.—The regional research fund authorized by section 
3 (c) (3) of the Hatch Act, as amended August 11, 1955, supports cooperative 
regional research by the State agricultural experiment stations on problems 
that concern the agriculture of more than one State. Cooperation in the plan- 
ning and conduct of research on problems concerning two or more States 
is playing an increasingly important role in the development of sound, well- 
coordinated research programs. The 1956 allotment of $4,200,000 of regional 
research funds represents about one-fourth of the total available for the regional 
research program. About one-fourth comes from other Federal-grant funds, 
and one-half from State funds, making an overall allotment of about $16 
million. In recent years, this cooperative research effort has had a markedly 
heneficial effect on the total research programs of the State stations, since 
the coordination that has resulted also applies to related research that is not 
formally organized under the regional program. 

The proposed increase includes $1,187,500 to be used for the support of new 
regional research projects and for the more adequate support of new research 
begun in 1956. The new regional projects proposed by the directors of the 
four regions include: 

North-central region 

Changing patterns of livestock marketing. 

Mucosal disease of cattle and sheep. 

Effect of large quantity preparation and service on quality and yield of meat, 
poultry, and vegetables. 

Adjustments in diary farming to meet changing conditions. 

Financial security of rural families and means for its advancement. 

Pesticide residues. 


Northeastern region 


Changes in marketing costs associated with curtailment or expansion in 
consumer services. 

Oak wilt and other diseases of forest and shade trees. 

Economies of supplemental irrigation on northeastern farms. 

Effect of cultural and cropping practices on occurrence and severity of soil- 
borne pests. 

Control of pests of forage crops. 

Forest tree breeding and selection. 

Agricultural climatology of the Northeastern States. 


Southern region 


Effect of soil microorganisms on soil structure and plant growth. 
Control of forest insects. 

Market outlets as affeceted by cotton quality. 

Market outlets for meats of various qualities. 

Respiratory diseases of fowls. 

Farm finance, 
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Western region 

Effect of marketing procedures on quality of products. 

Marketing the product of farm forests. 

Marketing long-staple cotton. 

Economic effects of ground water laws. 

Toxic residues of pesticides. 

The role of diet in cholesterol metabolism. 

Urinary calculi of beef cattle. 

Alfalfa seed crop losses due to the clover seed chalcid. 

Root response of plants in relation to soil environment. 

Environmental factors affecting growth in farm animals. 

Interregional 

National policies for agricultural prices and income. This will involve a 
careful appraisal of the effectiveness of national programs which are designed 
to stabilize farm prices and income. It will complement and present a con- 
solidated analysis of the regional studies dealing with separate major farm 
commodities. 

Plan of action.—Of the increase requested, 72 percent, or $3,420,000, would be 
distributed to the agricultural experiment stations in each of the States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico in accordance with prescribed formulas in the act 
and would be matched in full. Twenty-five percent, or $1,187,500, would be made 
available for accelerating the program of regional cooperative research author- 
ized by section 3 (c) (3) of the Hatch Act, as amended. Three percent of the 
increase, or $142,500, would be available for additional expenses by the Office of 
Experiment Stations necessary for administration of the increased amount of 
funds available to the experiment stations, and for coordination of research 
among the States, and between the States and the Federal Government. It 
would be used to strengthen the technical staff required to help plan, coordinate, 
and review the overall research program, so as to obtain the maximum beneiit 
of the increase. 

The relation of the proposed increase to the funds available for fiscal year 
1956, is as follows: 


| Fiscal year F iscal year s 
1956 1957 Increase 
(estimated) 


| 
Allotted to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico_______- $19, 549, 708 $22, 969, 708 | +$3, 420,000 
Regional research fund___- pedis. 4, 200, 000 | 5,387,500 | +1, 187, 500 
Administration cea ok Peak aa shaeeaeen 504, 000 | 646, 500 +142, 500 


a eA 3 24, 253,708 | 29, 003, 708 +4, 750, 000 


CHANGES IN LAUGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

For payments to [the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico to be puid 
quarterly in advance where applicable, to carry into effect the provisions of the 
following acts relating to agricultural experiment stations : 

[Hatch Act, the act approved March 2, 1887 (7 U. S. C. 362, 368, 365, 368, 
377-379) , $720,000; Adams Act, the act approved March 16, 1906 (7 U. 8S. C. 369), 
$720,000; Purnell Act, the act approved February 24, 1925 (7 U. S. C. 361, 366, 
370, 371, 373-376, 380, 382), $2,880,000; Bankhead-Jones Act, title I of the act 
approved June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 427-427g), sections 3 and 5, $2,863,708, and 
sections 9 and 11 of said act as added by the act of August 14, 1946 (7 U.S. C. 
427h, 427j), including administration by the Office of Experiment Stations in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, $16,800,000, no part of which latter 
amount shall be used for beginning construction of any building costing in 
excess of $15,000; Hawaii, the act approved May 16, 1928 (7 U. S. C. 386—386b), 
extending the benefits of certain acts of Congress to the Territory of Hawaii, 
$90,000; Alaska, the act approved February 23, 1929 (7 U. S. C. 386c), extend- 
ing the benefits of the Hatch Act to the Territory of Alaska, $15,000, and the 
provisions of section 2 of the act approved June 20, 1936, as amended (7 U.S. ©. 
'369a), extending the benefits of the Adams and Purnell Acts to the Territory 
of Alaska, $75,000; Puerto Rico, the act approved March 4, 1931, as amended 
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(7 U. S. C. 3886d-886f), extending the benefits of certain acts of Congress to 
Puerto Rico, $90,000 ;] agricultural experiment stations to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Hatch Act, approved March 2, 1887 (7 U .S. C. 362, 363, 365, 
368, 377-879) as amended by the act approved August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 671), 
including administration by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
§29 003,708; and payment authorized under section 204 (b) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, the act approved August 14, 1946 (7 U. 8S. C. 1623), $500,000: 
in all, payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, $24,753,708] 
§29, 503,708. 

The proposed changes in language delete reference to the several acts and 
portions of acts which were repealed by the act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 
671). This act combines all of these laws into one act, which revises the 
original Hateh Act. These changes shorten and simplify the wording of the 
item. 

It is proposed to delete the language providing that no part of the funds appro- 
priated under the Bankhead-Jones Act, title I, sections 9 and 11 of the act 
approved June 29, 1935, as amended by the act of August 14, 1946, shall be used 
for beginning construction of any building costing in excess of $15,000. The 
Hatch Act, as amended, provides that funds appropriated pursuant to the act 
shall be available for “the construction, acquisition, alteration, or repair of 
buildings necessary for conducting research.” To retain language which would 
limit the use for construction of buildings of all funds available under the act 
would impose a more rigid restriction than formerly existed, since the funds 
under section 5 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 were available without 
limitation “for the establishment and maintenance of necessary facilities.” 
Furthermore, such a limitation is believed to be unnecessary and might in very 
limited situations be undesirable. The State experiment stations, under prac- 
tices of long standing, primarily use their own funds for the construction and 
repair of buildings and use the Federal funds for the operation of specific 
research projects which are reviewed and approved by the Department. Such 
Federal funds as have been used for buildings, have been used primarily for 
minor construction, alteration, and repairs, incident to carrying out these par- 
ticular research projects, and have not been used for the major general purpose, 
research structures which have been erected with State funds. During the 
5-year period 1950-54, inclusive, an average of only seven-tenths of 1 percent 
of the Federal funds provided under the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and title I 
of the Bankhead-Jones Act, as amended, were used for lands and structures, 
and the average expenditure for these purposes was less than $2,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Exrine. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today to 
(iscuss the items for payments to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions which in the estimates total $29,503,708, an increase of $4,750,000 
over the figure in the 1956 appropriation. 

I should like to note at the outset that this is our first opportunity 
to discuss with you a budget under the consolidation of the several 
acts authorizing payments to States for agricultural research. 

With the enactment of Public Law 352, which was approved on 
August 11, 1955, we are pleased to assure you that we think the con- 
solidated act will add to the effectiveness and certainly to the simpli- 
fication of budgeting, accounting for, and administering this Federal 
grant-in-aid to the experiment stations. It is a step that the State 
experiment stations have greeted with very great appreciation, and we 
anticipate that our problems of administration will be simplified. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


This committee expressed considerable interest during the course 
of the discussions earlier today of the relationship between the Fed- 
eral payments to States in relation, first, to other Federal appropria- 
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tions, and, second, in relation to support which the States are provid. 
ing for the support of agricultural research. 

Ve have prepared exhibit material which I hope will aid you in 
visualizing that relationship quite clearly. 

We have presented here a graph or chart which shows a continuing 
record of the level of support both by the Federal Government and by 
the several States in support of this program. 

As was noted this morning, the growth in non-Federal support has 
been quite consistent during the postwar years, that increase being 
accelerated at the rate of approximately $6 million each year. At the 
same time, the appropriations which have been made by the Congress 
under the authorizations contained in the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 have substantially increased the Federal support of these 
programs most notably during the past 2 years, when increases of 
$6 million in 1955 and $5, 300,000 in 1956 have been appropriated. 
That has permitted a reasonable expansion of the program at the State 
level. It has come at a rate which has permitted or derly growth with 
development of new facilities and new staffs that would permit effec- 
tive use of the funds. 

It has been developed in close cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment and among the several States. 


STATE-LEVEL PLAN NING PROCESS 


Before I get into a discussion of the growth of the program, and 
particularly the increases requested for “fiscal 1957, I would like to 
devote just a few minutes to the planning process which goes on at 
the State level and the way in which effective coordination and coopera- 


tion is developed. 

You will note from the chart that the State stations are receiving 
considerably more than three-fourths of their total support from State 
sources. In fact, in fiseal 1955, it exceeded 80 percent from State 


.» Sources, 


It means that each director developing a program must give con- 
sideration to his source of support, State and Federal, and to many 
problems that are brought to his attention, by producers, commodity 
groups, and farm organizations, at the State level. 

Also, through the Extension Service there is a constant flow of 
ideas from the farm to the experiment station, reporting and reflect- 
ing the new problems which confront farmers. 

Through this process of screening problems brought to his atten- 
tion, each experiment station director, with the aid and advice of 
advisory committees, representing different commodity interests in 
the State, establishes priorities of most urgent problems, and, as 
there are opportunities to seek increased support, those items of top 
priority become the items which they present as a justification for 
expanded programs. It is that group of problems that we wish to 
discuss with you here today as the justification for this further in- 
crease of $4,750,000. 
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These grants are paid to the State largely by formula, which is 
based on both farm and rural populations, and also a certain portion 
is distributed in equal amounts to the States, while a sum of about 
/) percent is set aside as a regional research fund which is allotted 
on the basis of support for approved projects that are developed co- 
operatively within the several agricultural regions. 

We think that this regional program has had a very significant 

{fect during the past 10 years, on the trend of our agricultural re- 
eare rch, and particul: rly on the effective coordination of that research. 
It has provided an incentive and an opportunity for directors not only 
to ‘letermine priorities on their problems at the State level, but also, 
meeting aS regional groups, to ascertain those areas of work which 

an best be approached on a cooperative regional basis. It has also 
permitted an effective medium where the Dep: urtment could plan with 
and cooperate with two or more States in attacking some of these 
problems of broad significance. 

We think that has been a very significant development in our 
program-planning activity and one which the States have used to 
fullest advantage. 


1955 AND 1956 INCREASES 


Among the other exhibits which I have laid before you are two 
tables labeled “The Use of Federal Grant Fund Increase for Fiscal 
Year 1955” and “The Use of Federal Grant Fund Increase for Fiscal 
Year 1956.” 

I have presented those primarily to indicate two things: First, the 
relative emphasis in areas by the different States; and, second, to 
emphasize that these increases have permitted a definite growth or 
expansion of program, while the increased costs of research have 
largely been met by increases in State appropriations. 

The increases in salaries have been provided primarily with State 
funds, so that these increases in Federal grants have actually per- 
mitted significant program expansion, 

Due to the increases in 1955 and 1956, there has been a net increase 
of some 1,200 individual research projects covering programs in vir- 
tually every field, as was mentioned here a few minutes ago. It has 
represented essentially expansion or more intensive research in areas 
vhere some research already was under way, but actually it has per- 
mitted the initiation of many new projects in these major problem 
areas, 

We have provided in the explanatory notes on page 151 an estimate 
of the way that this increase would be distributed among the major 
subject matter fields. 

You may wish, sir, to have that table in the record. 

Senator Russet. It may go in along with the other tables that Dr. 
Elting has used as a basis for his test imony. 
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Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona -- 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut State 
Connecticut Storrs 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois- 

Indiana. - 

lowa 

Kansas ¥ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana - - 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

M issouri 
Montana 
Nebraska -- 
Nevada- 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey ----- 
New Mexico... 


New York Cornell_. 


New York State 
North Carolina 


North Dakota_____ 


es dc5 st 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon___- vas 
Pennsylvania _- - 
Puerto Rico__- 
Rhode Island - _ - 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas __- 

Utah. 

Vermont 
Virginia ade 
Washington ___- 
West Virginia 
Wiseoneia.........2 
Wyoming 


Total 





(The tables referred to follow :) 


Expenditures of agricultural experiment stations, 1955 ° 


| 
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| 
Federal funds 


$498, 550. 
154, 301. 
232, 815. 
414, 205. 
501, 554. 
295, 977. 

97, 795. 
151, 168. 
162, 934. 
286, 147. 
571, 054. 
175, 953. 
244, 166. 
506, 143. 
517, 162. 
536, 842. 
360, 073. 


514, 410. ¢ 
369, 686. & 


258, 849. 
284, 626. 
275, 301. 
526, 337. 
413, 929. 


527, 555. 4 
458, 979. 8 


242, 277. 


311, 728. ¢ 
170, 675. ! 


194, 760. 
279, 468. 


233, 077. ¢ 


499, 982. 
62, 945. 


662, 408. ! 


233, 370. 
573, 734. 
382, 919. 
331, 173. 
619, 114. 
435, 821. 
187, 689. 
405, 174. 
261, 928. 
517, 790. 
699, 010. 
246, 528. 
189, 376. 
472, 900. 
371, 196. 
372, 823. 
473, 033. 
211, 781 









09 
05 
98 | 
22 | 
33 
03 
44 
88 
40 
58 | 
41 
21 
16 
06 
17 


41 
84 
61 
57 | 
14 | 
81 
09 
90 
07 
ll 
40 | 





18, 979, 214. 


48 | 





Non-Federal 


funds 


$1, 470, 027. 
194, 554 
550. 895. 
701, 325. 

7, 125, 083. 
981, 366. 
491, 653. 
569, 790. 
371, O85. 

, 420, 626 

, 973, O41. 
568, 532. 

608, 024. 

194, 820. 

427, 588. 

467, 167. 

638, 069. 

001, 563. 

313, 527. 

325, 578. 

705, 519. 

582, 220. 

1, 841, 643. 

2, 494, 932. 

1, 339, 877 
755, 248 
874, 063. 

, 376, 726. 
101, 971. 
175, 255. 

, 556, 838. 

356, 163. 

274, 234. 

072, 171. 

721, 126 

, 092, 357. 

104, 448. 

‘516, 907. 

996, 691. 

‘ 557, 370. 

313, 995. 
150, 941. 
736, 020. 
464, 675. 
809, 648. 

3, 035, 199. 
650, 742. 
143, 894. 

1, 171, 222. 

2, 226, 618. 
423, 026. 

2, 700, 640 
439, 871. 


oo 


pom NpNN 


_ 


_ 


mt pet ted et et beet et 


1 Includes expenditures under sec. 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 


72, 157, 504. 


59 
27 
68 
46 | 
01 


22 | 
80 

84 

91 | 
74 
97 
52 
06 | 
82 

86 | 
36 
70 
54 | 
37 | 
19 
19 
42 | 
57 
44 | 
18 | 
24 | 
88 | 
83 
26 
20 
48 
48 
56 | 
91 
59 
67 
24 
45 
03 
85 
74 
71 
42 
57 | 
09 
96 
53 
89 
75 
50 
00 
36 | 


67 





1957 


Grand total 


$1, 968, 577 
348, 855. 
783, 711, 

, 115, 530. 

, 626, 637. 

, 277, 343. 
589, 453. 
720, 959. 
534, 920. 

, 706, 774. 

544, 096. 

744, 486. 

852, 190. 

700, 972. 

944, 750. 

004, 010. 


— a] 


to 


Newry 


683, 213. 
584, 427. 


990, 145. 


857, 522. 
, 908, 862. 
214, 228. 


, 116, 341. 
, 688, 455. 


— et et DD DD 


272, 647. : 


370, O15. 
825, 307. 
5s9, 240, 


_ 


135, 116, 

3, 535. 
325, 728. 
. 678, 182. 
899, 826. 


Prprerpen os 


338, 631. 

, 141, 195. 
726, 604. 
, 327, 439. 
3, 734, 209. 
897, 271. 


—_— 


333, 271. ¢ 
1, 644, 122. ¢ 


2, 597, 815. 


795, 849. ! 


173, 673. 
651, 652 


w 


91, 136, 719. 


998, 142. 
515, 974. 


, 367, 981. 3: 


867, 432. 


774, 216.6 


, 327, 865. : 
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AGRICULRURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


Estimated distribution of the increase by subject matter fields 


‘ Damme } ‘ctimate. > 
| Estimated | Percent | Field of reseagch | Estimated | Percent 


Field of research ldistribution! of total distribution} of total 


| i 1] 

Animal] production ais $250, 000 | 5.3 || Farm mechanization and 

Animal diseases and parasites- | 440, 000 | 9.3 || structures 

Grass and forage crop pro- | || Economies of production. ____| 459, 000 
duction........ at a 337, 000 7.0 || Marketing and utilization.___| 1, 025, 500 

Field crop production ceria 135, 000 | 

Horticulture and forest crop } {| 293, 000 | 
production __-__..--- 221, 000 4.6 || Administration _- Aihaest 142, 500 

Plant diseases and insects _ __- 598, 000 12.6 || |—-———$—<—_}|___ 

S- ils... 205, 000 4.3 || OM. = — an nue 4,750,000 | 100.0 

Water use and conservation -| 322, 000 6.8 | 


PROPOSED INCREASE FOR 1957 


Dr. Extina. 1 would like, then, to develop briefly the justification for 
the distribution as indicated on page 151 of the explanatory notes. 

In attempting to summarize the needs of the experiment stations in 
the 51 States and Territories, I believe you will appreciate, sir, that 
it is difficult to be specific in the sense that we were able to do for the 
Department’s program, because we are assessing here problems that 
are submitted from many sources. 

We have attempted, however, to summarize the significant features 
from the more than 650 individual items that have been submitted by 
the several States. 

We have grouped these by major subject-matter fields, and have 
attempted to pick the high points of these major problem areas. 


LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


The first is in the field of animal production, where 37 States have 
proposed work under 72 new projects in this area. 

Major emphasis would be placed in three areas, one being in the 
area of expanding our research in large animal breeding, which has 
gained considerable momentum in recent years. We are now in a 
position to advance much more rapidly. We have developed new 
techniques for determining valuable breeding animals. For instance, 
in the beef cattle field, through a progeny-testing program, we are now 
able to identify potentially valuable bulls at a relatively early age, 
and are cutting years off of the testing and sire-proving program. 

We need, however, in a program of this sort to still substantially 
increase the number of experimental breeding herds and to intensify 
effort on basic genetic principles involved. 

Similarly, our work in sheep and swine is being strengthened. 

In the field of animal nutrition, many significant new leads have 
come to light in the past years, that are causing considerable discussion 
within the feed industry. There is a great need to clarify some of 
these new leads, in order to determine their real significance in our 
animal nutrition program. 

It is in this area that a major part of the increase would be directed. 

The use of antibiotics, new hormone materials, and new organic 
acids and their possible role in rumen digestion will, we think, pay 
dividends, as we can press to an answer on their real usefulness in the 
animal nutrition program. 

In the field of improving the nutritional quality of animal products. 
there are many areas where effective expansion can be brought about. 
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ANIMAL DISEASES 


In the field of animal diseases, again some 26 States have indicated 
41 new projects, in which they expect to expand their work. It is 
divided ateene some of the new emergency problems and some of the 
older persistent problems that we have been unable to solve. One is 
the new mucosal disease in cattle, which is essentially an unknown 
situation at the moment, and is causing major losses in our feed lots 
across the country. We have not even identified the causal organisms 
there. Some of the old problems, as was mentioned earlier, on ana- 
plasmosis, urinary calculi, and leptospirosis are all areas in which we 
urgently need to expand our efforts. This is, incidentally, an area In 
which effective regional planning is being done. It is an area in which 
we are finding that we can divide the responsibility so that 2 or 3 
States can conduct significant research that will benefit entire regions, 
or even the Nation as a whole. 


Crops RESEARCH 


Grass and forage crop production is another area of major expansion 
in which some 35 States are proposing 57 new projects. 

Major interest will center on the development of improved and 
better adapted strains, because of all the crops, this group, I think, has 
been most neglected. With the increase of attention to livestock pro- 
duction, it is a serious limiting factor to more rapid development in 
that direction. 

In field crop production, about 30 States have indicated an interest 
in expanding work; and I should point out that this is already an area 
in which very extensive work is in progress, so that, proportionately, 
there has been perhaps less increase than in some of the other areas that 
I have mentioned. 

Nevertheless, there is expansion in activity on many of our crops, 
including corn and the other cereals, particularly with attention to 
improving the quality and nutritive value, as well as the disease resist- 
ance of these major crops. 

Horticultural crops have been expressed as an area of concern by 
36 States with some 71 projects. 

This represents an area in which there has been less emphasis during 
recent years than in some of the other major crop fields. It is one in 
which there is opportunity to develop very significant progress through 
fruits and vegetables of better keeping quality, higher nutritive value, 
better shipping quality, along with both plant disease and insect resist- 
ance, so that it is significant, I think, that relatively high emphasis is 
placed on this area. 


PLANT DISEASES AND INSECTS 


We see plant diseases and insects also as having major significance, 
because this is an area in which great strides can be made in reducing 
costs of production. The high toll that is taken each year through 
plant diseases and pests is perhaps the greatest factor in increasing cost 
of production. Such new areas as the study of the distribution and 
control of nematodes offers a great opportunity to bring about increase 
in per acre yields, and with it a decrease in costs of production due to 
these most insidious pests. 

76330—56——10 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


In the field of soil and water use and conservation, every State has 
proposed to expand its program with a total here of 72 new proposals, 
It indicates a recognition that our soils are under a heavy strain and 
that they are a basic resource that must be protected if we are to have 
a continuing, sound agriculture. 

Major attention here would center in the field of maintaining the 
physical properties of our soils and the effectiveness of microbiology 
as a factor in maintaining both physical condition and fertility of our 
soils. 


EFFECT OF ATMOSPHERIC CONTAMINANTS ON PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


I think it is m this area that I should mention the problem that 
Senator Dworshak has raised on the fluorine studies, because it enters 
into this area of maintaining the productive properties of our soils. 

With atmospheric contamination, we find frequently an accumula- 
tion of toxic materials in our soils which are directly absorbed by the 
plants, which can have a deleterious effect. 

As was mentioned, fluorine is perhaps the most serious of these 
atmospheric contaminants, or certainly one of the most serious, and 
it does become a major problem around certain manufacturing cen- 
ters, particularly around phosphate works, aluminum plants, and stee| 
mills, where there is discharge of large amounts of fluorine into the air. 

Considerable reasearch has been done in the Pacific Northwest and 
in the Tennessee Valley on this problem. In any given area, much of 
the research has been centered simply on determining the extent of 
damage which is occurring within a given radius around any plant, 
but along with that basic studies are underway as, for instance, in 
Utah, that will determine longtime effects of feeding contaminated 
forage to animals, to see the level of contamination at which we get 
into trouble with livestock. 

I am sure there is research underway there that is going to throw 
a good deal of light on that question. It is a subject that has been 
developed as a regional project by the States in the western region. 

There is a total budget this year in excess of $125,000 devoted to this 
study, and I know that there is intensive sampling going on in the 
vicinity of all of these plants, to determine the direct effect on plant 
growth as well as the longtime animal feeding experiments that will 
determine the level of plant contamination that will cause trouble with 
animals, 

Senator DworsHak. Have you made any real progress so far with 
that study ? 

Dr. Exrrne. Yes, I think significant progress is being reported. 
Certainly we have ascertained the level of absorption of fluorine in the 

lants. I don’t think our answer on the animal side is so clear cut, 
Eeeuane it is a thing that is cumulative in nature, and the trials must 
run frequently 2 or 3 years to determine the level at which we do get 
into serious difficulties. I think progress is being reported. I think 
there are still many unsolved problems in it also. 

This is one area in which increased effort would be brought about 
under the recommended increase in appropriations. , 
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PROGRAM LOCATIONS 


Senator DworsHak. Youare setting up new programs at the Logan, 
Utah, location, are you? 

Dr. Suaw. There is a project at Logan and there will be some work 
in Washington; also California and Idaho are participating in this 
too. 

On the regional project, I believe there is an increase of $25,000 for 
this work, and then the States, out of their share of these other funds, 
will contribute additional amounts. 

Senator DworsHak. That will all be done at Logan? 

Dr. SHaw. It will be a cooperative project. A good bit will be done 
at Logan, but there will be some done at other stations. 

Dr. Ettine. The Idaho, Washington, and California stations all 
have active projects in this area. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Continuing through our examples, there will be considerable ex- 
pansion in the field of farm mechanization and structures, with some 
30 States indicating proposed new work there. There is particular 
emphasis in decreasing the labor requirements for livestock farms, 
which is an area that still requires large amounts of hand labor, an 
area in which we have made far less progress than we have in the 
crop-production field. 


PropuctIon EcONOMICS RESEARCH 


In the area of the production economics, there is a very significant 


increase in emphasis this year with over 10 percent of the total in- 
crease being directed here to some 64 new projects in 34 States. It 
reflects, I think, a recognition of the need for sounder economic in- 
formation on which to bring about desirable adjustments in our farm 
production problem. ‘This is an area in which there is a high degree 
of cooperation between the Department and the State experiment 
stations. It is being approached both on an individual State and a 
regional basis, and it is an area in which we can expect very consid- 
erable progress. 


MARKETING AND UTILIZATION STUDIES 


Then, in the field of marketing and utilization, we have, of course, 
a requirement under the basic terms of the legislation that re- 
quires 20 percent of any increases to be devoted to marketing research. 

The program has been developed in accordance with that require- 
ment, so that requirement is more than met. In fact, our program 
today is expending some 23 to 24 percent of the moneys originally 
authorized under the 1946 Act on marketing research. 

While we would intensify some of the lines of work that we have 
been carrying on, there are two or three areas which we feel have 
been relatively neglected, on which particular emphasis would be 
placed. One of these relates to the changes needed in marketing 
organization structure to transmit consumer preference back to the 
producers more effectively because, only as we can reflect that demand 
on the part of the consumers, can we hope to have most effective guid- 
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ance in the type of products we strive for. That is particularly true, 
for instance, in the meat field, where we are accumulating increasing 
evidence that the average consumer does not want excessive fat in 
cuts of meat, even in beef where we have assumed heretofore that the 
consumer attached a high degree of fatness to high quality. We are 
learning that this is not the case, that the consumer wants a relatively 
lean cut, even of beef. It emphasizes that we must direct our attention 
to improving the quality without excessive fatness, — to get 
into tenderization programs and other devices that will give the con- 
sumer that type of product which he most desires. 

We are finding that there are many barriers that seem to hinder 
the rapid development and widespread adoption of marketing im- 
provements by farmers and marketing agencies, and major atten- 
tion will be directed to some of those. Then, particular stress would 
be placed on the economic aspects of grades and standards, an area 
where a great effort has been made to develop grades and yet, I think, 
one which has been disappointing, in terms of consumer acceptance 
of our grades and standards. There is a real opportunity there both 
in plant and animal products to take steps to improve the acceptance 
of our graded commodities. It perhaps represents one of our most 
important potential areas. 

Factors affecting, and possibilities for minimizing shorttisne fluc- 
tuations in prices, is a matter that is receiving considerable attention. 

We are See an interregional project in this area of price 


fluctuations and some of the various programs that relate to the de- 
velopment of pubhic policy in the pricing field. We feel it is an area in 
which the States can make a significant contribution. 


HomME EconoMics RESEARCH 


In the field of foods, human nutrition, and home economics, 21 
States have proposed expansion of work here on some 33 projects, 
particularly from the standpoint of intensifying our effort on the 
dietary requirements in terms of present-day living and activity of 
our population, and in the field of nutritive value and quality of 
foodstuffs, with some limited expansion also in the textile and cloth- 
ing field. 

REGIONAL RESEARCH 


Within the framework of these areas which I have discussed there 
are some 40 new regional projects planned which will utilize the full 
25 percent set aside for regional research, plus a substantial amount 
of additional funds from other sources. The details of that expanded 
regional program are set forth on pages 149 and 150 of our explana- 
tion notes. It represents a very substantial degree of cooperative 
planning on the part of the several States. 

That, in brief, covers the justification, Mr. Chairman, as it has been 
developed with the aid and cooperation of the several experiment 
stations. These stations have a continuing committee, which repre- 
sent the directors, and work closely with us in assembling this informa- 
tion and developing the statement of needs that is representative of 
all the States concerned. 
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AVAILABILITY OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Russet. Dr. Elting, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there is a greater shortage today of capable technicians, scientists, 
and engineers in this country than ever before. Do you anticipate 
that the States will have any difficulty in finding people to absorb this 
appropriation, finding people that will be able to produce something 
worth while? You can always get people to take a job. Sometimes 
the less qualified, the more anxious he is to get it. That is true in 
elective offices as well. 

Do you think you can get capable people to do this work and not 
waste a lot of money / 

Dr. Exrtne. Up to this point they certainly have had quite good 
success in staffing the program. The State stations have one advan- 
tage. They are a part of the institutions which are training and 
developing these young scientists so that they get first crack at them. 
They recognize the outstanding men. 

On the other hand, they are, of course, in a competitive market. 

There has been a very substantial increase in the salary levels of 
the States. Some have done a better job than others in being able 
to compete with the market for these young scientists. A great deal 
of help, of course, is coming through the graduate training process 
itself, where there is an opportunity to employ many of these trainees 
as research assistants, so that they can make, while still in training, 
a very important contribution in research under these trained, skilled, 
research leaders. They are getting experience under skilled guidance 
and leadership. 

I think it is significant that a survey conducted last September 
showed around a 10-percent increase in the level of graduate students 
enrolling in the graduate schools associated with our land-grant 
colleges. That in itself is one of the most heartening things that we 
have seen in this program. 

Therefore, I think there are many reasons, including these I have 
mentioned, why the States are in a good competitive position to attract 
these men, other than just the salaries they can offer. Certainly the 
very fact that the men are in training here is an important adjunct 
to carrying on our research program. 

Senator Russet... I can see where you can get associates and fellows 
pursuing work for their masters’ degrees and doctorates, to do that 
work, but our experience in my State has been that we cannot keep 
them in the State. 


SALARY SCALES 


Dr. Exrinc. There is competition, no doubt. I would have to say 
that some of the States in the South find themselves in a difficult 
competitive position. I have just returned from meeting with the 
Southern Experiment Station Directors at College Station, Tex., where 
they have taken pretty careful stock of this situation, and they recog- 
nize that they must bring about a more competitive salary scale as 
one approach to this problem, because the Lake States do have a higher 
salary seale than many of the States in the Northeast, the South, 
and Intermountain regions. Those States are at somewhat of a disad- 
vantage, salarywise with the Lake States and the Far Western States. 
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Senator Russe... I should think it would be pretty difficult in most 
of the States to set salary scales that would be competitive in some of 
the highly specialized fields. 

In chemical engineering down at Georgia Tech you have people 
there from Du Pont and all of the petroleum and synthetic rubber 
companies and tire companies, particularly, who are there to screen 
these boys. They are oli fabulous salaries to them. 

Dr. Exrtnea. I think that area of competition is probably keener in 
the engineering field than in our biological sciences. I do not have 
figures to back that up but it is significant, Mr. Chairman, that a 
survey conducted at the end of the last fiscal year showed that the 
experiment stations actually recruited more men from industry last 
year than they lost to industry. 

I don’t know the full significance of that, but it was heartening 
to me and indicates that they are doing a reasonable job of competing 
for these good men. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you repeat that last statement, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Senator Russety. I will let him repeat it. 

Dr. Extrne. We get from the experiment stations each year a state- 
ment of their losses and their new recruitments during the year, with 
a statement of where the men went to and where they were recruited 
from. 

My statement was that they recruited more people from industry 
last year than they lost to industry. 

Senator Russet... That is an amazing statement. 

Senator Drrksen. It is, and I suppose it is not. I recall a long 
conversation I had with Dr. Lathrop at the laboratory. Dr. Lathrop 
was a high-salaried person in industry but the pressures were so great 
to get things ready for production and marketing that he felt he 
could not pursue some of the things that he wanted to do before he 
made the great transition to eternity. Therefore, he decided it was 
better to come back under the governmental umbrella where he had 
a little time to think out a few organic things. 

Dr. Exrina. I think there are certain compensations other than 
the salaries. 

PUBLICATION OF RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Sraw. We have one factor of difference that is quite important 
as between the public agencies and industry. We publish all that we 
work on in the Department of Agriculture or the State experiment 
stations, whereas in many industries, because of patents and other 
reasons, scientists don’t publish their scientific work. The individual 
scientist makes his reputation through his publications, and, if he is 
in industry, and cannot publish, he has a hard time making a reputa- 
tion, whereas with us, and with the State experiment stations, every- 
thing is published. 

I think that is quite a factor. 

Senator Russetxt. That would be quite a big factor. I recall that 
when we first had the Atomic Energy Committee of the Senate draw 
the bill which resulted in the Joint Committee, we had all these hear- 
ings at that time and I was amazed to find the complete passion with 
which all these scientists want to get out and tell everything they 
discover. That was part of their pay. It was like putting them in 
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4 dungeon and telling them that they could not get out. They would 
come before the committee and say that they wanted to read a paper 
on what they had developed at Oak Ridge on matters which we 
thought it would be criminal to disclose. 

It is a very important thing in the life of a scientist to be able to 
publish what he accomplishes. 

Dr. Suaw. There are only first prizes given in science, for the fel- 
low that publishes first—he wants to report his findings in the litera- 
ture as fast as he possibly can. 


RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


Dr. Exvine. There was a net gain in research personnel at the 
experiment stations last year of 283 persons. That is directly related 
to the increase in appropriations which was granted a year ago. It 
does indicate at least that they are having reasonable success in staf- 
fing these programs, and we do not see that the situation is going to 
worsen. The fact that there is a 10 percent increase in graduate 
enrollment during the current year, I think, is definitely encouraging. 

Dr. SHaw. I don’t think there is much question but what both in 
the Department and in the State experiment stations, we are going 
to have to get on a more competitive level salarywise, with industry. 
We would never hope to compete with them on salaries, but the width 
of the spread is getting pretty big and we are going to have to pay 
attention to that as we move forward. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


Senator Russet... There is one other thing, Dr. Elting: That is that 
t is a little difficult for me to reconcile the breakdown of the distri- 
ution of Federal funds with that formula that I undertsood you to 
give, or indeed with any other formula. 

Dr. Exrmna. Are you looking at the ratio of Federal to non-Federa] 
funds? 

Senator Russet. Yes, sir. What was the formula you gave at the 
outset of your statement ¢ 

Dr. Exrine. The formula as included in the amended act provides 
a part of the funds in equal amounts to each State, a part on the 
basis of the relative rural population, and a part on the basis of the 
rural farm population in each State. 

Senator Russeiy. What the State puts up has nothing to do with it ‘ 

Dr. Exrtne. No, sir. It is only required that the States match a 
percentage. That is, they match all funds in excess of $90,000 re- 
ceived. You will recognize that that is going back to our original 
authorizations, where the old Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts, our 
first acts, provided money in equal amounts to all States. It was not 
until 1935, with the enactment of the Bankhead-Jones Act that we 
hrst had a formula basis for distribution, and also a matching re- 
quirement, The first three laws had no matching requirement. 

hat was carried over into the consolidating act. The first $90,000 
received by each State is still exempt from a matching requirement. 
All in excess of that must be matched, dollar for dollar, but actually, 
matching is no problem with the possible exception of two States, 
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because, by and large, the States are putting up anywhere from $3 
to $10 of State money for each dollar of Federal money received. 

Senator Russet. I could not help but observe that the ratio ran 
from 0.60 percent in Nevada and 0.76 in Vermont to 14.21 in Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Exrinc. That, sir, reflects only one thing, the interest of the 
individual States in supporting research from their own appropria- 
tions. It has no bearing whatever on the amount of Federal grant 
funds they receive, so long as the State is meeting its matching 
requirement. 2 

Senator Russeiu. I was of the opinion that we had somewhere along 
the line strengthened the matching requirements in the basic law. 

Dr. Exttne. No, sir; they are essentially unchanged. With con- 
solidation we essentially carried over the same matching requirements. 

Senator RusseLy. Even this act passed last year did not change that 
at all? 

Dr. Evtine. Not at all. 

Senator Russe... Gentlemen, have you any questions ? 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Senator Hitn. Mr. Chairman, I did see an interesting statement 
in the record in the House hearings on this bill, where I believe the 
Secretary had said that, but for the answers we have gotten in agri- 
cultural research, we would be about a fifth-class Nation today. 

Would you agree with that statement, Dr. Elting ? 

Dr. Exrrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hit1. That statement was in the House record. I wondered 
if you would agree. 

Dr. Exrine. It is very hard to realize where we would be without 
the advance in technology that has occurred. If we review our in- 
crease in production even during the past 20 years and relate those 
to the new technologies that have come in, I think we can safely say 
that without the advantage of that new knowledge and new technology, 
we could well visualize ourselves in the position comparatively with 
some of the Asiatic countries. 

Dr. Suaw. Dr. Clarkson will discuss the foot-and-mouth disease 
item. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Dr. Ciarkson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this item is on foot- 
and-mouth and other diseases of animals and poultry. To save the 
committee’s time, pages 165 to 172 of the whatacenet note contain 
a rather full discussion of foot-and-mouth disease eradication, the 
program in its present stage, and the vesicular exanthema program 
and the research. 

Senator Russeii. There has been a good deal of change in the foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico since you and I and Dr. Simms went 
down there a few years ago? 

Dr. Crarxson. Fortunately. the change is for the better. We think 
the situation now looks very hopeful. 

We are still maintaining in Mexico a very small group of people, 
3 from our service and the same from the Mexican Government, and 
about 10 Joint Commission employees for watchfulness in maintath- 
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ing equipment and supplies to be ready to act in case of a reoccur- 
rence. Each month that goes by makes it look a little safer. 

Senator Russetn. I assume there has been a drastic reduction in 
the amount of our expenditures j in connection with the program ¢ 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Since July 1, 1955, the beginning of this fiscal year, we are financing 
the smal] eifort from the regul: ar appropriations for animal disease 
and pest control, about $ $50,000. along with some residue of funds 
in the order of about $60,000 left over from the campaign which are 
available for Joint Commission expenses. 

With those two funds, we will be able to continue on for quite a 
number of months with this small program. 


VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


The vesicular-exanthema program has come along very well this 
year. Since we appeared before the committee, we h: ive eradicated the 
jast known outbreak in California and we have now no known cases 

of the disease, although there are still quite a number of premises 
in the Northeast that ‘have not been finally cleaned up. 

Senator RussEuu. Have all the States removed the quarantines ¢ 

Dr. CLARKSON. No, ae. we are still maintaining some quarantines 
in the Northeast; for example, New Jersey, Massac husetts, and Con- 
necticut, but the other quarantines have heen released and we have 
been able to relieve the restrictions on movement of swine and cleaning 
and disinfecting of railroad cars and so on. 

The trade now is essentially free of the very onerous restrictions 
that had to be placed at the time of the height of the outbreak. 

We think that during the coming year, with the continued surveil- 
lance, we will cut our expenditures by about one-third; and that we 
may see the last of vesicular exanthema in the United States. 

Senator Dirksen. What was that last / 

Dr. CLarKson. I said, we may see the last of this vesicular ex- 
anthema, this disease of swine, in the United States. 

I recognize that it is dangerous to prophesy but that is the way 
we fee] at the moment. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean it will be permanently eradicated ? 

Dr. CLarkson. That is our aim and that is what we hope. 

Senator Russeit. Do all the States now require them to cook the 
garbage ? 

Dr. CLarkson. No, sir; 46 require cooking of garbage, 2 do not. 
One, New Jersey, has of course slowed the progress of the eradication 
work a great deal. There is a gradual increase in the cooking of 
garbage in New Jersey because of the Federal quarantine require- 
ments and because of pressures from other States. They are lagging 
behind but are making slow but continued progress. 7 


VE QUARANTINE ENFORCEMENT 


Senator Dirksen. Do you have certain requirements for movement 
of livestock ? 


Dr. CLarkson. For garbage-fed swine to move interstate, there 
must be a certificate that they have been fed cooked garbage. 
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Senator Dirksen. What about the enforcement ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. The enforcement is a problem that is very difficult, 
as you understand, because swine move in small Jots and very rapidly 
today by truck transport. We put a great deal of our effort in the 
Northeastern States on enforcement. We have accomplished more 
through the inspection activity of the State and Federal people in 
preventing violation than we have been able to do in prosecutions. 

Prosecutions are extremely difficult because the identity of the hogs 
has to be maintained from the place of origin across the State line. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the maximum penalty ? 

Dr. CLarkxson. The maximum penalty for a violation is $1,000 or 
1 year in prison, or both. 

Senator Russe,. Have not some of these States been very vigorous 
in undertaking to prosecute / 

Dr. CLarKson. States have been quite vigorous in prosecution of 
those who violate the garbage cooking and the shipping laws in most 
of the States, but in the Northeast it depends primarily on the Fed- 
eral requirements to regulate interstate movement. 

Senator Russeit. People down in my State got frightened and 
put on a quarantine against South Carolina and everybody else and 
they had the whole Department of Agriculture going down trying to 
enforce the law. 


VESICULAR STOMATITIS 


Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir; a lot of hogs move interstate in your area 
and a lot of hogs are produced there. The situation in Georgia was 
made doubly difficult the presence of this other disease, vesicular 
stomatitis, especially in the swampy area. 

We are working with the State department of agriculture and the 
college, trying to learn more about the incidence of that disease in 
swine. 

Senator Russrein. That swamp disease was not quite as bad as this 
from the garbage? 

Dr. CLarKson. No, sir; but it complicates the picture. 

Senator Russetn. Quite a few razorbacks are left that would have 
immunity ? 

Dr. Crarxson. I think there are some that appear to have that 
immunity. 

Foot-AND-MoutH DrseasE RESEARCH 


The other project in this item is the increase in research effort of 
the laboratory at Plum Island. The committee will recall that re- 
search was begun last year in facilities that had been made available 
to us by the Department of the Army. 

Meanwhile, the facilities authorized by the Congress have been un- 
der construction and will be completed early in the beginning of this 
next fiscal year. The appropriation request calls for a doubling of 
the funds for research operations. 

With that doubling of the funds, we will get about a five-times 
increase in actual research because so much of our present fund goes 
into protection and the services of people other than scientists working 
on the island under the restrictions that we must impose. 

If the pages that I mentioned, 165 through 172, could be placed in 
the record, they will give a good review of that work. 
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JUSTIFICATIONS 


Senator Russe.L. Very well, those pages of the justifications will be 
placed in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry, Agricultural 
Research Service 


Fradication activities 


Research Foot-and- Vesicular 


mouth exanthema 
disease of swine 


\ppropriation act, 1956 f ; ‘ j [ $1, 900 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for Pay Act costs : ‘. 45 


Base for 1957____- ; took aes ; : 1, 945 
Budget estimate, 1957. __ WEA dSdmaliched ; ae ty say 3, 993 


Increase (for operation of research program in newly 
constructed facilities at Plum Island, N. Y.)_---...-- +2, 048 


PROJECT STATEMENT 


Increase (+) | 1957 (esti- 


or decrease | mated) 


1956 (esti- 


Project 1955 mated) 


| 
| 
| 


1. Eradication activities: 
(a) Eradication of foot-and-mouth dis- 
C080 So Ae ea Toil daclntacinliads $1, 367, 175 
(6) Eradication of vesicular exanthema 
OF RM go: 2,081,975 | 4 $2, 165,000 | (2) 


3,449,150 | 2, 165, 000 | (2) (2) 


pice’ Fnenepesintemceiapapaiasspenel 


2. Research: oe cee hia tis 1, 731, 604 1, 945, 000 | +$2, 048, 000 $3, 993, 000 
Unobligated balanee____._.....__- 79, 921 sh : ; Senne 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94)... [55, 600] [160, 000) | [—67, 000] [93, 000} 


4,110,000 | +2, 048, 000 3, 993, 000 


Total available or estimate 5, 260, 675 


Reappropriation of prior year balance __ — 1, 021, 169 — 197, 413 
Unobligated balance transferred from: 
“Agricultural conservation program, 
Agriculture”’ dna bates n sciitenss.|7 2 90R Ge 
“Grants, farm housing, Farmers’ Home 
Administration, Agriculture’. _____ — 500 
Transferred to “‘Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service”’ +88, 475 
Reimbursements from Commodity 
Credit Corporation ahs ir — 1, 967, 587 
Proposed supplemental due to pay in- 
creases i ars sé — 45, 000 


Appropriation or estimate_________.__. 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 





_ ' it is not anticipated that any transfers will be required in 1956 or 1957 unless there is an outbreak of 
loot-and-mouth disease in the United States or adjacent countries. 

? Eradication activities to be financed by transfers from other accounts (Commodity Credit Corporation) 
as authorized in the annual appropriation act. Transfers limited to $2,250,000 in 1956 and proposed at not 
to exceed $1,550,000 in 1957. 
= An appropriation estimate for 1957 in the amount of $1,269,330 to cover unreimbursed expenses and trans- 
lers from Commodity Credit Corporation through June 30, 1955, including interest through June 30, 1956, 
ls proposed under the item, ‘‘Reimtursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for animal 
disease eradication activities.’’ This item is explained elsewhere in these justifications. 

‘Amount excludes transfer of $12,000 for fiscal year 1956 to the appropriation, ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service, :esearch’’ under the authority of sec. 702 (b) of the Department of Agri- 
culture Organie Act of 1944 for research to support the vesicular exanthema eradication program. 


INCREASE 
RESEARCH 


(1) An inerease of $2,048,000 for the operation of the research program in the 
hewly constructed facilities at Plum Island, N. Y. 
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Need for increase.—Foot-and-mouth disease is a constant threat to the live- 
stock industry of the United States since it exists in most countries of the world, 
Vigilant enforcement of laws and regulations designed to protect the United 
States against invasion by this disease has been an excellent defense, although 
on six occasions since 1900, the disease has been introduced into the country. 
These outbreaks have been successfully dealt with by slaughter of infected and 
exposed animals, 

In the last several years, however, the disease has encroached successively in 
the Western Hemisphere in Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Canada and Marti- 
nique. Its presence in Mexico and Canada in recent years has presented a particu- 
lar threat to the United States livestock industry because land barriers are not 
effective against its spread. It is estimated that an uncontrolled, widespread 
outbreak of the disease in the United States at this time could result in the loss 
of as much as one-fourth of the normal supplies of meat, milk and other important 
animal products. 

Congress recognized the serious economic consequences which might result 
from an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and in the act of April 24, 194s 
(21 U. S. C. 113a) authorized the establishment of facilities for conducting 
research on the disease in this country. Funds were provided for the construe- 
tion of new facilities on Plum Island, N. Y., and, in addition, facilities surplus 
to the Chemical Corps there were transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
July 1, 1954, for research purposes. 

Additional funds will be needed in 1957 to operate the new facilities, which 
will be completed about March, 1956. The new facilities will approximately 
quadruple the transferred facilities now in use. They will provide units in 
which research can be conducted simultaneously on at least four different types 
or strains of the foot-and-mouth virus. The former Chemical Corps Laboratory 
provides facilities for research on only one type or strain of virus at any one 
time, thus limiting research studies. 

Present research is confined to development of diagnostic tests and to virus 
propagation techniques. The expanded program to be undertaken in the new 
facilities with the additional personnel provided by the proposed increase would 
include urgently needed research on genetics of the virus, host adaptation of the 
virus, and mechanics of infections, resistance to infection, and antibody produc- 
tion: the problem of carrier animals; experimental production and testing of 
vaccine; antibiotic and virucidal studies, etc. All of these phases of work are 
of vital importance in prevention, control, and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Because of the island location and the necessity for safety precautions, a com- 
paratively large staff of engineers and operating personnel is required for opera- 
tion of steam and emergency powerplants, sewage and air-decontamination equip- 
ment, carcass incinerators, and other special facilities peculiar to the installation. 
A guard force is required for enforcement of the safety regulations designed 
to prevent escape of the disease agents under study. The requisite safety pre- 
cautions are implemented through special facilities for introduction of mate- 
rials into the laboratories. 

Colonies of guinea pigs, mice, and other laboratory animals are maintained 
for experimental purposes. Large animals such as cattle, swine, and sheep are 
also required. These are first impounded in isolated preexperimental quarantine 
units to assure freedom from external parasites or extraneous disease before 
being introduced into the laboratories. 

The research conducted at Plum Island since June 1954 in the facilities trans- 
ferred from the Chemical Corps, provides encouragement that a successful re- 
search program can be conducted with the full use of the new laboratory facili- 
ties. In addition to (1) testing the research facilities to make certain that the 
safety features incorporated in the building and the operational procedures were 
adequate, (2) training personnel in the techniques involved in these particular 
disease studies and (3) developing valuable information relating to the virus 
of vesicular stomatitis, a promising lead has been developed for the economical 
production of foot-and-mouth disease vaccine from cultures produced in bovine 
and swine kidneys from healthy, slaughtered animals. If this work is success- 
ful, a single bovine kidney may produce cultures which would yield as much 
virus as could be harvested from several hundred cattle inoculated in the 
tongue by the present method. 

Plan of work.—The new facilities make possible the operation of a sound 
research program to study contagious animal diseases and to develop information 
needed for the control or eradication of these diseases. The program includes 
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provision both for diagnostic facilities for rapid and positive identification of 
diseases, and for research on foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases 
which would include: 
1. Investigation of improved diagnostic procedures. 
Improvement of the methods of artificial cultivation of viruses. 
Studies of various types and strains of viruses. 
. Investigation of modes of transmission of viruses. 
. Search for improved methods of disinfecting contaminated premises 
and materials, 
6. Studies of relative susceptibility of different species, breeds, and classes 
of animals and their role in the perpetuation and spread of disease. 
7. Investigations directed toward development of more effective vaccines. 
8. Fundamental studies of chemical and physical properties of viruses. 


ERADICATION ACTIVITIES 


(a) Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 


On December 31, 1954, Mexico was declared to be free of foot-and-mouth dis- 
euse. It is not anticipated that funds will be required to be transferred from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for this activity in fiscal years 1956 or 1957 
unless there is an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the United States or 
adjacent countries. A standby program is being maintained in Mexico, financed 
from the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service, 
plant and animal disease and pest control.” 

The principal function of the small staff in Mexico in fiscal year 1956 will be 
to observe the animal-disease situation, and be in a position to act promptly 
should an outbreak occur. It will also serve as the United States section of the 
Mexican-United States Commission for the Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease. There is some equipment still on loan to the Commission for use in case 
of an emergency. 

The Mexican-United States Commission for the Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease will continue to operate throughout fiscal year 1956. An agreement has 
been reached for the Mexican Government to contribute 5,000 pesos per month 
toward Commission costs, in addition to the June 30, 1955, Commission balance. 
The Mexican contribution of 60,000 pesos (about $4,800) in fiscal year 1956, 
together with the June 30, 1955, balance of about 897,989 pesos ($72,500) pro- 
ceeds from sale of Commission property, will be sufficient to defray costs, which 
will be largely for field and laboratory examinations of suspected cases of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 


(b) Bradication of vesicular exanthema in swine 


For 1956, transfers of funds for the vesicular exanthema program are being 
imade as follows: 


Commodity Credit Corporation $1, 967, 587 
Unobligated balances in 1955 for: 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 29, 000 
Eradication of scrapie of sheep 388 
Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine_____ 168, 025 
Total _- 2, 165, 000 

It is estimated that under current conditions not more than $2,165,000 will 
be needed for this program, of which $1,935,000 will be used for operating ex- 
penses and $230,000 for indemnities. 

No reduction is anticipated during the current year in the present level of the 
program. This level is required to enforce properly interstate regulations to 
prevent the spread of the disease, for controlling the movement of garbage-fed 
swine, and for adequate premise inspection. 

It is estimated that operating expenses and indemnities can be reduced for 
fiscal year 1957 to $1,550,000, provided the decrease in infection continues. The 
infection during 1955 has been confined to California and South Carolina but 
no infection has been reported in South Carolina since February 1955. However, 
there is always the threat that the disease may appear in States having a large 
incidence of raw-garbage feeding. At the present time there are 8 States in 
which there are still comparatively large numbers of swine fed raw garbage, 
namely, New Jersey, Texas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Mexico, and Virginia. Six of these States have laws or regulations, but 
they are not being fully enforced. 
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The disease has existed in California for 23 years and the premises here could 
be well seeded with the infection. Even though more than 95 percent of the 
swine in the State are being fed cooked garbage, infected herds are being found 
monthly. California does not have funds available to pay indemnity for infected 
and exposed swine. In the absence of funds, California has not required that such 
hogs be slaughtered and specially processed. 

The premises in California are in the process of being cleaned and disinfected 
in hope that this will decrease the incidence of infection. However, initial work 
indicates that this will not be the complete answer and that further steps are 
necessary. It may be necessary to purchase all known infected and exposed swine 
und require that they be specially processed. 

The prompt payment of indemnities for the expenses of purchase, destruction, 
and disposition of animals and materials required to be destroyed because of being 
contaminated by or exposed to vesicular exanthema is important in the operation 
of a successful control program. Indemnity payments have been shared with 
States on a 50-50 basis for many years, although since fiscal year 1954 there has 
been no legislative requirement for States to match the Federal funds before 
such payments would be made. Serious results have sometimes followed delays 
in making indemnity payments because of lack of funds in States. The Depart- 
ment, therefore, revised its regulations on November 10, 1955, to provide that 
upon agreement of the authorities of a State to enforce quarantine restrictions 
and orders and directives properly issued in the control and eradication of vesic- 
ular exanthema, the Department could cooperate with the State in the contro! 
program and pay up to 50 percent of the indemnity even though State funds were 
not available. It is anticipated that this will expedite the disposal of swine 
infected or exposed to vesicular exanthema in California and result in a more 
effective eradication program in that State. Infection in California is at one of 
its lowest ebbs, so that the time appears opportune to attempt to eradicate the 
remaining centers of infection. 

The current estimates do not provide for the possibility of a substantial change 
in the California program in fiscal years 1956 or 1957. 

The following table reflects the financing of the program fof eradication of 
vesicular exanthema since its initiation in the fiscal year 1953: 


Obligations under funds transferred for control of vesicular exanthema in 
swine, fiscal years 1953-57 * 


Fiscal year 19538: 
Transferred from— 
“Operating and administrative expenses, Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, 1953” $1, 052, 200 
“Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 1953” 500, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, 1953” 175, 000 
“Control of forest pests, Agriculture, 1953” 172, 800 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service, 1952- 
Dec. 31, 1953 (flood restoration)” - 208, 000 


Total available, 1953 2, 108, 000 
Less obligations, 1953 J 1, 752, 386 


Fiscal year 1954: 
Balance available from fiscal year 1953___-__-----~- Bebb h ibe 
Transferred from— 
“Grants, farm housing, Farmers’ Home Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture” 
“Conservation and use of agricultural land resources, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 1952—Dec. 31, 
1953 (flood restoration )”_............-_--- wb abi lh ee 2, 172, 134 


Total available, 2, 650, 000 
Less obligations, 1954 1, 597, 981 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 157. 
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Obligations under funds transferred for control of vesicular exranthema in 
swine, fiscal years 1953-57 *—Continued 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Balance available from fiscal year 1954 $1, 052, 019 
Transferred from— 
“Grants, farm housing, Farmers’ Home Administration, 
Department of Agriculture”____- . 500 
“Conservation and use of agricultura 
duction and Marketing Administration, 1952—Dec. 31, 
1954 (flood restoration)” ft Beye cginina: 1g ee 
Total available, 1955 pe és gg 2, 250, 000 
Less obligations, 1955 ad 2, 085, 125 
Fiscal year 1956: 
Balance available from fiscal year 1955 (vesicular exanthema )—_ 164, 875 
Balances available from other eradication activities, fiscal 
year 1955 asdeditpeend epee en on ee a 32, 120 


Anticipated transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation__ 1, 968, 005 


Total estimated available, 1956 (as authorized by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture Aug. 22, 2, 165, 000 
Less estimated obligations, 1956__- 2, 165, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 (*) 


1 Transfers made under authority granted to the Secretary in annual appropriation acts 
to provide funds for emergencies threatening the livestock or poultry industry of the 
country. In addition, direct obligations in the amount of $460,647 were incurred in 
fiscal year 1953 under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Agricultural Research Administration, 1953.” Through fiscal year 1955, trans- 
fers totaled $5,600,367. 

2It is anticipated that funds for expenses in 1957, not to exceed $1,550,000 will be 
derived by transfer from capital funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Summary of eradication costs 


| 


; 
Actual, 1956 | a Estimated, 
| 


956 | 1987 


1, Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease: 
(a) Cooperation with Government of Mexico in con- 
trol, eradication, and prevention of foot-and- | 
mouth disease- SS eee aa $948, 427 | - eae 
(6) Mexican border inspection and quarantine 8 ye eee 





eS 0 irt toe caine - 54eue4s-342-- 1 1, 367, 175 Fit. 45e ; , 
2. Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine--- - Shape 2, 081, 975 $2, 165, 000 $1, 550, 000 


3, 449, 150 | 2, 165, 000 1, 550, 000 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Dr. Cuarkson. The other item is for the repayment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of funds advanced. The funds advanced 
for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease were $1,269,330. That 
is for moneys that were spent during fiscal year 1955, plus the interest. 

As I mentioned a while ago, there have been no further withdrawals 
from Commodity Credit Corporation for this project since June 30, 
1955. 

The remainder of this item is $11,791,624, which was advanced under 
the authorization given in 1954 for the eradication of brucellosis. The 
authorization was for $15 million and this amount of slightly less than 
512 million was actually used in fiscal year 1955 for this project. 
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Mr. Chairman, the notes from pages 466 through 471, contain a 
complete financial statement. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR ADVANCES FOR ANIMAL 
DISEASE ERADICATION ACTIVITIES, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The purpose of this request is to provide funds to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for advances made and other costs incurred in fiscal year 
1955 for livestock disease eradication activities administered by the Agricultural 
Research Service pursuant to authority contained in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1955, and section 
204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 680 approved 
August 28, 1954. 


Bradication of foot-and-mouth disease 

Sinee fiscal year 1948, the agricultural appropriations acts have included an 
authorization which provides that, when emergency outbreaks of diseases 
threaten the livestock or poultry industry, the Secretary may transfer to the 
appropriation “‘Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and 
poultry” such sums as he may deem necessary from appropriations or funds 
available to other bureaus, corporations, or agencies of the Department. 

Transfers to finance foot-and-mouth disease eradication and preventive meas- 
ures in connection with outbreaks of the disease in Mexico and Canada have 
been made from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. Subsequently Congress 
has provided for repayment of such transfers. 

On December 31, 1954, Mexico was declared to be free of foot-and-mouth 
disease. The cost of the eradication activities in fiscal year 1955, including 
interest through June 30, 1956, was $1,269,330. It is not anticipated that funds 
will be required to be transferred for this activity in fiscal year 1956 or 1957 
unless there is an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the United States or 
adjacent countries. 


Eradication of brucellosis 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 authorized the transfer of not to exceed $15 
million annually for a period of 2 years to the item “Plant and animal disease 
and pest control” under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural 
Research Service” for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis-eradication 
program. 

On September 23, 1954, the Secretary approved the initiation of an accelerated 
program. The cost of the expanded program in fiscal year 1955, including interest 
through June 30, 1956, was $11,791,624. In fiscal year 1956 it is anticipated 
that the full amount authorized for the expanded program will be needed and 
an appropriation will be requested as a part of the 1958 budget estimates to 
reimburse the corporation for this cost. 


Estimated | Budget esti- 
available, mate, 1957 
1956 (fiscal (fiseal vear 
vear 1954 1955 pro- 
program) gram) 


Appropriated funds: 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease - - a ; j $5, 788, 897 $1, 269, 330 
Eradication of brucellosis... -.......-.-....-- es oy 8 id oe os ce or es 11, 791, 624 


Total ‘ ese d : sa ‘ 5, 788, 897 13, 040, 954 
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Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for animal 
disease eradication activities 


Appropriation Act, 1956 (fiscal year 1954 program) 15, 788, 897 
Budget estimate, 1957 13, 060, 954 


Increase (to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs 
incurred during fiscal year 1955) +7, 272, 057 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1957 


Decrease due to reduction in amount required to reimburse Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for costs incurred for eradication of 
foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases —4, 519,567 
Increase to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs 
incurred for accelerated brucellosis program initiated in fiscal 
year 1955 +11, 791, 624 
1Appropriated under the heading “Repayment to Commodity Credit Corporation for 
Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth and Other Contagious Diseases of Animals and Poultry.” 


Project statement 


1956 Increase or | 1957 
(estimated) decrease | (estimated) 


Project 1955 


Reimbursements for costs incurred in prior 
fiscal years: 
(a) For eradication of foot-and-mouth dis- | 
ease 
(6) For brucellosis eradication___...----- 


| 
| 


$5, 788, 897 519, 567 $1, 269, 330 

|-------------- , 791, 624 11, 791, 624 

Total available or estimate. 5, 788, 897 | 272, 057 13, 060, 954 

Transfer in 1957 estimates from ‘‘ Repayment 

to Commodity Credit Corporation for eradi- 

cation of foot-and-mouth and other contagious 
diseases of animals and poultry” 





Total appropriation 





INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) Decrease of $4,519,567 due to reduction in amount required to reimburse 
Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred for eradication of foot-and- 
mouth and other contagious diseases. 

An appropriation of $1,269,330 is requested to discharge indebtedness to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for funds transferred and expenses incurred during 
fiscal year 1955 (including interest thereon through June 30, 1956) in connection 
with the program for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. This 
is a decrease of $4,519,567 from the appropriation made in fiscal year 1956 to 
discharge indebtedness to Commodity Credit Corporation for funds transferred 
to meet costs incurred during fiscal year 1954, including interest. The transfers 
in fiscal year 1955 were made pursuant to authority granted in the Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1955. 

On December 31, 1954, Mexico was declared to be free of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. It is not anticipated that transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation 
will be required for this activity in fiseal years 1956 or 1957 unless there is an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the United States or adjacent countries, 
and, therefore, there will be no necessity to request an appropriation in the 
fiseal year 1958 to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred 
for eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. (In the fiscal year 1956, 
funds are being transferred from the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine, as indicated in these explanatory 
notes under the Agricultural Research Service in the justification for the item 
“foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry.” ) 

Following the enactnient of Public Law 8 approved February 28, 1947, the 
Department entered into a cooperative program with the Government of Mexico 
to eradicate an extensive outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in that country. 
Because of the nature of the disease it was not possible to make accurate esti- 
mates of the cost of the program. Therefore, beginning with the fiscal year 1948, 


76330—56——11 
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Congress authorized the transfer of funds to the appropriation item “Foot-and- 
mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry,” to finance the 
work. Transfers made from funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
been repaid in prior years either by appropriations or authorizations to cancel 
notes. A summary of appropriations and authorizations to cancel notes follows: 


Source of funds for financing program, fiscal years 1947-54 


| Appropria- Cancellation | 
Ttem tions of notes 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1947, approved 
June 22, 1946 $305, 000 $305, 000 
Public Law 22, approved March 27, 1947 9, 000, 000 ‘ 9, 000, 000 
Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, sancetertbinn 
June 27, 1947 ....-| 1,500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
EmergencyAppropriation Act, approved July 3, a es 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture "Appropriation Act, approved 
Pe OE Biel ws 5 3 a bhelticda chen n dt ceth tas deen ess Vuh sane ste . 100, 000 P 100, 000 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, approved June 
25, 1948 1 25, 400, 000 | ; 25, 400, 000 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, approved Oct. 10, } 
eee | 134,000, 34, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation “Act, 1952, approv ed | 
Aug. 31, 1951__ mek : » (00, 32, 700, 000 
Department of Agriculture “Appropriation | “Act, 1953, ap- | 
| RE eS cet oe opis Ex 11, 240, 532 | 11, 240, 582 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation “Act, 1954, ap- | | 
proved July 28, 1953. | | 7, 057, 575 | 7, 057, 575 
Public Law 295, approved Feb. 12, 1954_____- Fe , 064, 060 | 2, 064, 060 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit ‘Administration 
Appropriation Act, 1956, approved May 23, 1955____.__.-.-- 1 5, 788, 897 ; 5, 788, 897 














Total appropriated funds and cancellation of notes_-_-_--- 81,093,897 | 53, 062, 167 | 184, 156, 064 


1 Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation. 


The obligations under this program for fiscal year 1955, for which repayment 
is now requested, and a summary of the financing through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation follows: 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease—obligations, 1955 


1. Cooperation with the Government of Mexico in the con- 
trol, eradication and prevention of foot-and-mouth 
disease: 
Payments made to the Mexican-United States Com- 
mission for the eradication and prevention of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico $237, 000 
Direct Federal expenses for program in Mexico 711, 427 
———————. $948, 427 
2. Mexican border inspection and quarantine 418, 745 
8. Interest: 
Actual on advances made prior to June 30, 1955 
Amount provided by 1956 appropriation for esti- 
mated interest from July 1, 1954, through June 30, 


Prior-year balance available in 1955 
1955 balance available in 1956 (to be applied to the vesicular ex- 
anthema program ) 


1, 244, 647 


Total amount for reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 1, 269, 330 
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Summary of cost of financing program through Commodity Credit Corporation, 
fical years 1948-55 with interest to June 30, 1956 


Total transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation $150, 748, 000 
Expenses incurred : 
Interest on funds transferred $2, 349, 394 
Expenses incident to handling of canned meat 
i ee ee ee 3, 314, 335 
id 5, 663, 729 


Subtotal 156, 411, 729 
Less reimbursements : 
By appropriations $65, 188, 897 
By cancellation of notes 53. 062, 167 
Receipts from sales of canned meat and meat 
products 36, 803, 723 
Reimbursements from Mexican packing plants for 
ee ee ee 112, 295 
—————_ 15, 167, 082 


iS ia SS Oy Sit sine epnehen ea epmnmaiell 1, 244, 647 
Estimated interest July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956 24, 683 


Amount to be reimbursed to Commodity Credit Corporation._ _1, 269, 330 


(2) Increase of $11,791,624 to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for 
costs incurred for accelerated brucellosis program initiated in fiscal year 1955. 

An appropriation of $11,791,624 is requested to discharge indebtedness to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for funds transferred to cover expenses incurred 
during the fiscal year 1955 (including interest thereon through June 30, 1956) 
in connection with the accelerated brucellosis eradication program. This trans- 
fer was made pursuant to authority granted under section 204 (e) of title II of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, approved August 28, 1954, which pro- 
vided for the transfer of not to exceed $15 million annually for a period of 2 
years from funds available to the Commodity Credit Corporation to the appro- 
priation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service, plant and animal 
disease and pest control.” On September 23, 1954, the Secretary approved the 
initiation of an accelerated brucellosis eradication program and funds were 
transferred from the Commodity Credit Corporation as authorized. 

The cost of the program during its first year of operation was as follows: 


Operating funds é: ; $7, 276, 036 
Indemnity payments 4, 282, 661 


Subtotal 11, 558, 697 
Estimated interest through June 30, 1956__.._____________- cos a genial 232, 927 


Total amount for reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 11, 791, 624 


_ Information with respect to this program and accomplishments in 1955 is 
included in the justification for the item “Plant and animal disease and pest 
control” under “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN EUROPE 


Senator Dirksen. You say used in the last calendar year or fiscal 
year ? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Last fiscal year. That is in volume 2 of the ex- 
planatory notes. 

Senator Dirksen. I have never heard of it being in Europe. Do 
they have it over there? 

Dr. CLarkson. Foot-and-mouth disease is epidemic throughout most 
of the continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. There 
Isa very small part of the world that is free of that disease. 
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Senator Dirksen. I have heard of it in other areas but not in Europe. 
Senator Russett. They have 3 or 4 different kinds over there. 
Senator Dirksen. They have improved the breed, I guess. 

Dr. Ciarkson. As an example of the difficulties they have with the 
disease in Europe, during severe outbreaks 2 years ago the French, 
in supplying funds for the use of vaccines, spent some $8 million. 
They still had outbreaks numbering over 100,000 at one time during 
the summer months. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, following a practice as best they 
can to slaughter and eradicate as we do, but being so near the source 
of infection and getting additional outbreaks from time to time, spent 
almost the identical amount of money but they were free when they 
were finished, whereas France still had the tremendous losses from the 
disease. 

It illustrates the advantages of the slaughter method for those who 
are in a position to follow it. 

Senator Russety. The Belgians and Danes had quite a siege of it. 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes, sir; throughout the continent of Europe they 
had a very bad outbreak of it 2 years ago. They get waves of the 
disease every 5 to 7 years. 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Appropriation act, 1956 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, due to pay increases__..._._..__.-_.----- 


Base for 1957 
Budget estimate, 1957 


Project statement 


Pret | ss | tbo | 8 ee 


1. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable tannins. $103, 641 | 71 $76, 500 


2. Development of a domestic source of castor oil 121, 600 
3. Research on domestic production of strategic fibers A 117, 900 
Unobligated balance nf SRR Se ke rhe dell . 
Total pay costs (Public Law 94) [16, 000] 


Total available or estimate ___- 


Transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension 
Service” 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .................]......--.--..- 


316, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate 331, 500 


STRATEGIC AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS RESEARCH 


Dr. SHaw. Mr. Chairman, the only other item is our strategic agri- 
cultural materials research. 

We have $316,000 for the current year and are requesting the same 
next year. Unless you have questions, we can pass over it. 

Senator Russetx. I have no questions. 

Senator Dirksen. What are the items, briefly ? 

Dr. Irvine. The item covers work being done on domestic sources of 
tanning material, development of domestic sources of castor oil, and 
the development of domestic sources of strategic fibers. 
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Senator Dirksen. What are your achievements in that field? 

Dr. Irvine. Progress has been substantial and encouraging. We 
are now able to grow canaigre for tannin. We know how to extract 
the tannin and that the extract is adequate for producing what ap- 
pears to be satisfactory leather. 

We are now running tests on 150 steer hides that have been tanned in 
cooperation with the Quartermaster Corps. 

In connection with strategic fibers, the Navy ropewalk has evalu- 
ated some of our sansevieria fiber as a substitute for hemp and find it 
only slightly lower in strength than manila hemp but satisfactory with 
respect to processing. 

With the castor bean, we have a new variety known as Custer which 
is performing well in the dryland areas of Oklahoma and Texas. It 
appears that we could do a little more work to reduce production costs 
to make it a satisfactory crop. 


DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Sones Russetu. Did we finally completely liquidate our rubber 
project 

Dr. Irvine. Yes, sir,on this appropriation. We are still doing some 
work under our regular funds on guayule, however, to keep the 
stocks in shape in case we should happen to need them again. 

Senator Russetn. You were saving the highest producing plants? 

Dr. SHaw. We are spending about $40,000 as a holding operation 
to maintain the varieties that we have. 

Senator Dirxsen. Other than that, have we liquidated the rest of 
that program ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Properties and structures and everything else ? 

Dr. Saaw. We are using the station at Salinas, Calif., for other 
research, but there is no rubber work going on there. 

Senator DworsHax. Was that successful ? 

Dr. SHaw. On the rubber ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Dr. Suaw. We think that there is a possibility that rubber could 
be grown in the drier areas of the southern plains. It probably would 
not be able to compete on high value irrigation lands such as those 
used initially in the war in California and some of the other areas; but 
we want a standby program so that if we should get into difficulty, 
we would have both seed supplies and seedling stock which we could 
multiply rather rapidly. 

Senator Russrtxy. Talking about the success of the experiment, 
there is no question about being able to produce Para rubber from the 
guayule; it is the expenses? 

Dr. SHaw. You are right. We can produce natural rubber from 
that plant. 

Senator Hitz. Does it cost quite a good deal more ? 

Dr. SHaw. The expense of growing it is the problem. It cannot be 
grown economically as of the present time. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you have given up all other experiments on 
other types of plants like the Russian dandelion ? 
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Dr. Suaw. We have a little work in progress but it is very limited. 
The dandelion plant does not appear to have the promise that guayule 
does. 

Senator Hirz. That is all. 

Senator Russeiz. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Dr. Suaw. Thank you. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L, PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; PAUL V. KEPNER, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; 
LUKE M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION 
SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 


Appropriation act, 1956 $45, 475, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 50, 115, 000 


ONIN ia toi ni aha aS btb ste ip cntabide thie ee Dallnidide pididmsbsdictn: +4, 640, 000 


Summary of increases, 1957 


To provide for additional State and county extension workers to 
carry out the expanding extension program 

To provide for intensive educational work in low-income areas 
under the rural development program, pursuant to Public Law 
360, 84th Cong 

To provide for educational work in marketing to meet urgent cur- 
rent problems 


Project 


| Increases 


1956 1957 
(estimated) (estimated) 


1, Payments for cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work under Smith-Lever Act 
2. Payments for cooperation in farm forestry 
extension work under the Clarke-McNary 
Act (included in project 1 in 1956 and 1957) 
3. Payments and contracts under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act 1, 320, 000 +175, 000 (2)} 1, 495, 000 
Unobligated balance : 


Total available or estimate ; 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Farmers’ 
Home Administration” is 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASES 


The increase of $4,640,000 under this appropriation for 1957 consists of the 
following: 

(1) An increase of $4,465,000 under the activity “Payments for cooperative 
agricultural extension work under Smith-Lever Act,” composed of : 

(a) Increase of $3,575,000 for additional State and county extension workers 
to carry out the expanding extension program. 
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Problem and need for increase 


Farmers and agricultural marketing agencies constantly face new problems.— 
Farmer producers and agricultural marketing agencies must step up the efficiency 
level of their operations in order to remain solvent and at the same time provide 
food and fiber for the Nation’s consumers in adequate amounts and at reasonable 
prices. Risks in farming today are high. The large capital outlay required in 
today’s agriculture together with higher operating costs has greatly increased 
the risk of loss in farming and leaves little margin for errors in management. 
In 1947 farm operators’ production expenses amounted to $17.2 billion and his 
realized net income from agriculture amounted to $16.8 billion. In 1954 these 
expenses had increased to $21.9 billion while net incomes had declined to $12 
billion. Stated in other terms, during this period farmers’ production expenses 
increased 27 percent while their realized net incomes from agriculture decreased 
28 percent. This reflects the seriousness of the cost-price squeeze facing farmers, 
Farm people today face a rapidly changing technology, rising costs, declining 
prices, reduced foreign markets, and shifts in demand for raw materials for 
industrial use. Short-term and mortgage debts are rising. Capital requirements 
have jumped greatly. Further, the trend toward mechanization, the apparent 
infiexibility of marketing and distribution costs, the necessity for maintaining 
the productive capacity of the land—these are additional challenges to a sound 
agriculture. 

Adjustments in production are necessary to make the best use of land and other 
resources consistent with present effective market demand. Acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas require careful planning on the part of producers in the 
use of their resources in order to maintain profitable production. 

Consumer demand and food quality regulations are also bringing new problems 
to farmers and to businesses engaged in the marketing and distribution of food. 
The matter of keeping food grains clean is an example. Old methods of handling 
grains for food are no longer adequate. Use of insecticides in fruit and vegetables 
production and marketing require greater care on the part of producers and 
handlers if losses are to be avoided. Consumers demand and are willing to pay 
for less fat on pork cuts. Producing and marketing pork with less fat is a major 
undertaking and involves many producers and marketing agencies. Producers 
and marketing agencies must be kept apprised of new and changing situations 
and their significance if they are to act intelligently. 

Extension must speed the application of research.—The lag in time of 10 to 20 
years between the availability of research results and their widespread applica- 
tion is evidence that efficiency in agricultural production and marketing of farm 
products is not keeping pace. The application of this research is slow because 
many farm families have difficulty in translating it to their operations. To be 
most effective the applicability of the findings of research to the many problems 
and needed adjustments on individual farms and in individual homes must be 
considered in relation to both as a unit. 

Demands for extension assistance exceed resources.—Getting new facts and 
research results utilized in the organization and operation of the farm and in 
the home is a basic job of the Extension Service. The ever-expanding numbers 
seeking the advice and help of county extension workers; the increasing com- 
plexities of modern farming and homemaking; the variations and scope of the 
action programs about which all farmers need to be informed; and the coordi- 
nation and organization work in each county, requiring county extension agent 
leadership, have so increased the demands on their time that educational needs 
and requested individual educational assistance often cannot be met. This is 
especially true in the counties in which there are only 1 or 2 agents. 

County extension workers are expected to help inform farmers of changes 
in farm programs such as acreage allotments, marketing quotas, changes from 
year to year in the agricultural conservation program practices and require- 
ments, and the services available through Soil Conservation Service and Farmers 
Home Administration. County agents are requested to provide asssitance in 
organizing committees to develop a rural telephone service or to aid in such 
activities as a grasshopper-control program, a new marketing agreement, or an 
Intensified brucellosis-control program. Because of these many and varied 
responsibilities which have gradually been added, extension agents cannot 
adequately meet the direct educational objectives which are the responsibility 
of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Impersonal approach not enough.—The most effective work extension has done 
has been that accomplished through assistance to individual farm families on 
their own farms. The limited number of personnel has restricted this largely to 
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a demonstration basis. Inadequacies of the present Extension Service are cen- 
tered mostly about the fact that in order to provide some assistance to all farm- 
ers, it must still depend largely on educational techniques and informational 
mediums that are of an impersonal and generalized nature. These mass ap- 
proaches have accomplished much and no suggestion for abandoning such ap- 
proaches is intended in the development of a more adequate program. But in 
confining extension primarily to mass educational approaches, the whole system 
tends to serve best those farmers who are both predisposed to change, and are 
more competent to make application of technological innovations to their own 
situations. If extension is to be of maximum help to the farm families in sur- 
veying all of the available information, using those findings which pertain to 
their situations and integrating them into day-to-day and long-range operations 
of farms and farm homes, individual counseling is required. This cannot be 
accomplished with the present limited staff. 

4-H Club work should reach more rural youth.—Extension work with 4-H 
Clubs in training a competent, healthy, and clear-thinking rural youth is an in- 
fluential and extremely vital part of the extension program. Sound and steady 
development of 4-H Club work should be actively encouraged as a great asset 
in the future progress of American life. Achievements through 4-H Club pro- 
grams are impressive, but work in teaching youth the application of scientific 
information to farm and home operations, as well as in character development 
and citizenship training, needs to be extended to thousands of boys and girls 
not now participating in 4-H Club programs. 

The 4-H program has gradually grown to over 2,100,000 participants annually, 
but it is still far from the goal of reaching the estimated 10 million rural youth 
that should be reached. Many of these are not now being reached because of a 
lack of professional staff to provide the educational leadership. 

Research results advance family living—The success of the farm family is 
closely associated with the degree of application of research results to the opera- 
tion and management of the home. Rapid advances in research results in fields 
of nutrition, health measures, housing, labor-saving equipment and methods re- 
quire that families be apprised of such advances in a meaningful way. They 
request information from extension agents on adequate diets which make use of 
homegrown foods, new items of equipment, home remodeling or construction 
and many other matters having a direct bearing on the welfare of the family. 
The present staff of home agents is inadequate to meet the urgent demands by 
farm families for assistance. 

Increased financial support, Federal, State, and local, needed.—State and local 
governments are continuing to increase their support of extension work. There 
was an increase from these sources of almost $314 million in 1956. This is fur- 
ther evidence that the cooperative program of the Extension Service is meeting 
a strongly felt need. Experience has demonstrated that the self-help educational 
approach used by the Cooperative Extension Service can produce dramatic ac- 
complishments in aiding farmers to solve their own problems. It is the Ameri- 
ean way for people to make their own decisions. But they need and expect the 
best available information adapted to their individual needs if they are to make 
the right decisions. 


Plan of work 


Additional manpower is essential to get research results quickly to more 
farmers and homemakers, and in use. Through direct contacts, this increased 
advisory staff would bring to more of these farm people in usable form the tech- 
nical, economic, and farm program information needed to solve their individual 
farm and home problems and develop sound, long-range management programs. 
Additional farm families will be provided with the assistance they are requesting 
to enable them to make changes in the organization of their farm businesses, to 
apply sound management practices and research results to the operations of their 
farms and to family living. Additional educational assistance will be given in 
marketing. More leadership and training will be provided for 4-H Club work. 
Even with the increase in funds made available in 1956, the average county agri- 
cultural agent is attempting to serve nearly 1,000 farm families, a number much 
too large for maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 

The additional funds requested will be used largely for assistant agents, with 
such additional supervision, training, and technical guidance as necessary to 
make the program most effective. 
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(b) Increase of $890,000 for educational work in low-income areas under the 
rural development program, pursuant to Public Law 360, 84th Congress, ist 
session. 


Problem and need for increase 


The problem.—Farm families with low earnings make up more than a fourth 
of all farm families. In the United States, in 1949, there were roughly 5.4 mil- 
lion farm-operator families in all. About 1.5 million of these had cash incomes 
under $1,000. The majority of these farms are concentrated in certain areas in 
the United States. These agricultural areas are at a disadvantage with respect 
to agricultural development because of special circumstances affecting such areas. 
In innumerable cases the problem of the low-income farmer is lack of enough 
productive land, lack of equipment, lack of credit facilities, and often lack of the 
management information and skill which might open wider opportunities to 
him. 

In 1950 the Census Bureau reported 639,000 part-time farms in the United 
States, of which 326,000 had cash family incomes from farm and nonfarm 
sources of less than $2,000. These farms averaged 16.2 acres of harvested crops 
and $612 worth of products sold per farm. Additional off-farm work is one means 
by which these low-income families can add to their earnings. Important in 
this are developments to increase industrialization and other nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities and economic mobility. Services should be made available 
to assist low-income farmers in evaluating part-time farming, both as a more 
or less permanent activity and as a transitional step to full-time farm or non- 
farm work. 

Regular extension programs have not and are not effectively serving the 
great majority of these large groups of underemployed, low-income and part- 
time farmers. Special methods and techniques are needed to more adequately 
serve this group. In many cases community-wide interest and effort is needed, 
especially in developing alternate employment opportunities and incentives. 
Thus a pilot program is proposed to develop a program for the improvement of 
the opportunities afforded an important segment of the Nation’s human resources 
which now are contributing far less than their potential ability to the economic 
progress of the Nation and as a consequence have an unreasonably low standard 
of living. 

The need for educational assistance.—The farmers in those areas who expect 
to continue in full-time farming need more information of a technical nature 
that is directly applicable to their farms. They need more educational assistance 
in improving their managerial skills. And they need educational assistance in 
deciding upon such things as whether to enlarge their farms, to own or hire more 
equipment, or add more livestock ; and how best to finance these things and get 
them done. This requires intensive educational help in working out their own 
plans in accordance with their own resources, their own values and their own 
situations—then to help them carry out their plans. However, the need for 
work of this type is not limited to those who have the desire, the ability, and the 
resources to develop successful full-time farm businesses. Nonfarm and part- 
time farming opportunities need to be evaluated when they appear as more 
promising alternatives. 


Plan of work 


The additional funds will be used for the establishment of pilot extension pro- 
grams in approximately 35 counties where this need exists. In the pilot pro- 
grams, qualified personnel will be employed to work on specific problems which 
affect the farm families and communities of the areas involved. In these coun- 
ties, it is planned that county and community committees will be established with 
a broad base of participation; materials will be assembled for analysis and for 
planning cooperative efforts on the part of all agencies concerned; fatm and 
home management specialist teams will work with individual farmers; new 
methods of working with farm people of limited opportunities will be explored 
and tested; and community programs and goals will be developed. 

The basis for the selection of counties and the allocation of the funds to the 
States would take into consideration the extent of problems involved, the num- 
ber of low-income farms, and the programs proposed. Funds will be made 
available to the States after approval of budgets submitted by the States con- 
cerned supported by an appropriate plan of work in the counties selected for 
cevelopment. 
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The following table reflects the allocation of Federal funds to States on the 
basis of rural and farm population: 


Allocation of Federal funds to States and Territories on the basis of rural and farm 
population } 


1956 Proposed Total proposed 
increase, 1957 for 1957 


Alabama $1, 613, 340 $117, 200 $1, 730, 540 
Arizona 217, 752 15, 330 233, 082 
€ 1, 322, 285 92, 987 1, 415, 272 

p 1, 088, 186 103, 199 1, 191, 385 

8 abet conan pte Silty ta Re ail, As ps ANH = 407, 780 28, 351 436, 131 
Connecticut 230, 232 18, 107 248, 339 
Delaware . 115, 273 5, 922 121, 195 
Florida 517, 036 44, 790 561, 826 
Georgia 1, 685, 872 122, 168 1, 808, 040 
308, 558 21, 440 329, 998 

Illinois 1, 347, 494 110, 949 1, 458, 443 
Indiana . 1, 119, 624 92, 771 1, 212, 395 
ee a aieie endeh i ican ne ietaer ie tek a Sst trea einemanaeteoas 1, 222, 036 94, 744 1, 316, 780 
BMMNS Ss Jock noe Juul. Aiwa bias ddbeoeuans 832, 836 57, 577 890, 413 
Kentucky 1, 578, 143 122, 137 1, 700, 280 
‘ 1, 053, 714 75, 110 1, 128, 824 

Maine. ; careatiaa se 299, 497 22, 209 321, 706 
Maryland ‘ 416, 141 34, 354 450, 495 
6 ; 321, 348 28, 139 349, 487 

A ica aa aise ni dithinnseg. th el ands Saale anraigaiisenlieamaael i 1, 223, 650 103, 709 1, 327, 359 
Minnesota ‘ 1, 168, 758 91, 323 1, 260, 081 
Mississippi 1, 658, 139 121, 863 1, 780, 002 
Missouri F 1, 388, 225 104, 645 1, 492, 870 
I a aa a aa 309, 488 19, 222 328, 710 
2 a cegto ache pice at atak 699, 084 47, 756 746, 840 

r' 90, 132 2, 93, 112 
New Hampshire 159, 511 169, 875 
New Jersey ‘ 317, 510 345, 104 
New Mexico 279, 600 , 298, 847 
New York 1, 145, 602 1, 250, 010 
North Carolina 2, 130, 707 2, 305, 197 
North Dakota. ; 480, 701 30, 93! 511, 636 
Ohio 1, 521, 171 129, 992 1, 651, 163 
Oklahoma Enns Shed hcindie icine 1, 135, 348 70, 479 1, 205, 827 
: 432, 185 36, 723 468, 908 

Pennsylvania y 1, 493, 659 141, 217 1, 634, 876 
Rhode Island F. -bbb eek eeewed 7 89, 593 4, 548 94, 141 
1, 158, 918 87, 918 1, 246, 836 

482, 756 30, 322 513, 078 

1, 595, 385 124, 466 1, 719, 851 

2, 599, 713 174, 597 2, 774, 310 

208, 828 13, 292 222, 120 

200, 255 12, 757 213, 012 

Socantancine sq adden duman aeons 1, 296, 191 102, 601 1, 398, 792 

WPS, nds clock cs PJ. ae 537, 782 45, 231 583, 013 
West Virginia 795, 817 67, 293 863, 110 
Wisconsin 1, 160, 334 93, 099 1, 253, 433 
165, 362 8, 243 173, 605 

70, 307 2, 938 73, 245 

219, 552 12, 185 231, 737 

1, 249, 281 212, 079 1, 461, 360 


43, 160, 691 | 3, 436, 000 46, 596, 691 
1 





1 Excludes (1) funds for special needs under sec. 3 (b) and 3 (c) (1), Public Law 83, 83d Cong.; (2) funds for 
$ pecial needs in low-income areas under the rural development program (sec. 8, Public Law 360, 84th Cong.); 
and (3) funds for payments and contracts under the Agricultural Marketing Act. 


(2) An increase of $175,000 to expand marketing educational work on a match- 
ing fund basis and under contracts. 


Problem and need for increase 


Increasing marketing efiiciency—Further emphasis needs to be placed on 
helping marketing agencies adopt research findings which show ways of reducing 
costs of operations and of maintaining quality. For example, groups of farmers 
and dealers at the country point need assistance in analyzing their needs for 
local assembly markets and facilities. Extensive research has already been 
conducted with the many important segments of the trade from country assembly 
markets to retail stores. Many marketing studies have been made and recom- 
mendations for improvement developed but relatively few actual changes have 
been made in many cases. Particular emphasis needs to be placed on developing 
a widespread understanding and adoption of the results of this research. 
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Helping processors adopt latest utilization research findings to expand the 
outlets for farm products.—New utilization developments which provide an op- 
portunity for expanding farm outlets, increasing returns to farmers, cutting 
cost for the processor, or making a product more useful to consumers or industry 
are constantly being provided by research. Thus a new use for surplus inedible 
animal fats in making steel, a new method of dehydrating tomatoes to powder 
form, and making plastics from dairy plant wastes are but a few examples of new 
developments that need to be carried back for application by processors. A few 
State extension services are now doing work in this area and more emphasis 
needs to be placed on this work. 

Research and Agricultural Marketing Advisory Committees recommend more 
educational work with marketing agencies and consumers.—RMA Advisory Com- 
mittees have recommended during this past year that educational work with con- 
sumers, processors, wholesalers, and retailers be expanded to additional States 
and intensified in States where such work is now carried on. These recommenda- 
tions were made with the realization that more widespread adoption of research 
findings by these groups would result in increased returns to farmers and lower 
marketing costs which would benefit other segments of our society as well. 


Plan of work 


With additional funds it will be possible to provide more on-the-spot assistance 
with area or district marketing agencies. This proposed increase in work is 
distinguished from that under the Smith-Lever Act by the need to provide funds 
for specific projects in a particular area or State which cannot be financed from 
the more general distribution of funds under the formula set forth in the Smith- 
Lever Act. The proposed increase of $175,000 for fiseal year 1957 would permit 
State extension services to further expand marketing work on a matching fund 
basis with trade groups and consumers and provide for limited expansion of 
regional marketing information programs. Of this total, not less than $15,000 
would be used for contracts. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized: deleted matter enclosed in black brackets) : 

“For payments for cooperative agricultural extension work under the 
Smith-Lever Act, as amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 ([Public Law 83), 
$44,155,000] 7 U. S. O. 341-348) and the Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 
6838-4), $48,620,000; and payments and contracts for such work under 
section 204(b)-—205 of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 
1623-1624), [$1,320,000] $1,495,000; in all, [$45,475,000] $50,115,000: Pro- 
vided, That funds hereby appropriated pursuant to section 3 (c) of the 
Act of June 26, 1953 [(Public Law 83)] shall not be paid to any State, 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico prior to availability of an equal sum from 
non-Federal sources for expenditure during the current fiscal year.” 

The first change in language proposed to insert the United States Code 
citation for the Smith-Lever Act as amended by the act of June 26, 1953, and 
reference to the amendment of August 11, 1955 (Public Law 360), which pro- 
vides for additional extension work in certain agricultural areas which are at a 
disadvantage because of special circumstances. 

The second change in language deletes the public law reference to the act of 
June 26, 1953, since the United States Code reference thereto appears above in 
the language. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Federal funds available for fiscal year 1956 for cooperative agricultural 
extension work within the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico under the 
Smith-Lever Act, as amended ($44,155,000), and for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Marketing Act ($1,195,000 for payments to States and 
$125,000 for contracts) total $45,475,000. 

Payments to the States and Territories are made directly to a designated 
officer in each State and Territory and the funds are disbursed by them in ac- 
cordance with budgets and programs of work submitted by the State directors 
of extension and approved by the Administrator of the Federal Extension 
Service on behalf of the Secretary of Agriculture. As reflected in table 1, at 
present less than 42 percent of the cost of extension work is being financed from 
Federal sources and more than 58 percent from State and local sources. The 
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funds are used by the States for the employment of extension workers to carry 
on cooperative agricultural extension work. Paid extension workers are being 
assisted by a network of voluntary neighborhood leaders who cooperate in carry- 
ing out extension programs. 

The use of these funds is indicated in greater detail in the following tables. 
Table 1 indicates the sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work 
in the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 1956, including allotments 
under the Agriculture Marketing Act. Table 2 shows estimated direct pay- 
ments to and contracts with States and Territories for 1957, indicating those 
which require offset by States, county or local funds, those where such offset 
is not required, and the basis of allotment. Table 3 indicates the various classes 
of field agents employed with extension funds. 
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TaBLE 2.—Statement of direct payments to and contracts with States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, indicating those requiring offset by States and Territories, 
those not requiring such offset, and basis of distribution as estimated for 1957 


Total 
Item | estimate, 
| 1957 


———_ $$ | 
| 


1. Payments for cooperative | $48,620,000 | $401,090, to Puerto Rico as 


agricultural extension 
work under Smith-Lever 
Act of May 8, 1914, as 
amended by the act of | 
June 26, 1953 (Public Law 
83). 





2. Payments and _ contracts 
under section 204 b-205 of | 
the Agricultural Market- | 
ing Act of 1946 (7 U. S.C. | 
1623-1624). | 


Total, direct Federal | 
payments 


1, 495, 000 


| Amount paid} Amount 
without requiring 
offset offset 


Basis of allotment 


' 
$15, 408, 808 216, 192 
specified by law. sate 
$13,861,225, on basis of rural 
population. 
$31,779,376, on basis of farm 
population. 
$1,133,309, on basis of special 
needs.! 
$890,000, on basis of special 
needs in low-income areas | 
under the rural develop- | 
ment program.? 
$555,000, to adjust inequities 
resulting from shifts in 
population.’ 
$1,495,000, on basis of ap- | 
proved projects and con- | 
tracts.‘ 


34, 571, 192 


SI nA cae 





50, 115, 000 | Scihlnpainene aii uniiibel | 15,543, 808 


1 Of the $1,133,309 for special needs, $500,000 is authorized in sec. 3 (b) of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended, 
for allotment to the States and the Territory of Hawaii on the basis of special needs due to population 
characteristics, area in relation to farm population, or other special problems, as determined by the Secre- 
tary. Also under sec. 3 (c) 1 of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended, 4 percent of any amount appropriated 
pursuant to this section is allotted to the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico on the basis of special 
needs as determined by the Secretary. 

2 Authorized by sec. 8 of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended. 

* Distributed to the States as determined by the Secretary in accordance with the act of April 24, 1939, 
as amended. This distribution was continued by sec. 3 (b) of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended June 26, 
1953. 

4 Distribution to States based on annually approved cooperative projects for marketing service and 
regional marketing contracts. 


TaBLE 3.—Eztlension field agents employed June 30, 1952, 1958, 1954 and 1956 


June 30, | June 30, 


June 30, June 30, 
1954 1955 


1952 | 1953 





SOs ieee cnanuntas neniuniebernie a 
Administrative 
Subjoce-TMaceer WHOCMeaees « oss ~ Secs wa ccks sacs nensaee | 


Total with headquarters at colleges---- 


County workers: 
Agricultural agents 
Home demonstration agents 
Boys’ and girls’ club agents 3 





4, 940 
3, 290 3, 288 | 3, 583 


617 542 
795 846 





, 593 12, 624 » 17 13, 515 


Number of agricultural counties in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
Number of agricultural counties now having one or more agents__..............-..----.-----2 ee ee 3, 095 


' Records for 1952, 1953, and 1954 do not show administrative employees under cooperative appointment. 

2 Effective June 30, 1955, records only reflect employees holding cooperative appointment. 

> These are special 4H Club workers. In the majority of States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
4-H Club work is conducted by county and home demonstration agents and their assistants. 
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Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension Service 


Administra- | 
tion and co- | Penalty mail| =Total 
ordination | 


Appropriation Act, 1956__ : , 920, $3, 570, 000) 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for increased pay act costs---_-- 110, 000 }--- 110, 000 
Base for 1957 ; ; 3, 680, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 j 3, 715, 000 


Increase for specialized program leadership to the States for in- 
tensive educational work in low-income areas under the rural 
development program oi f +35, 000 
t 


Project statement 


| 1956 (esti- 
mated) 


1957 (esti- 


Increase mated) 


Project 


1. Coordination, administration, and program 

leadership of cooperative extension work-- $1, 616, 770 $2, 065, 000 
2. Penalty mail for cooperative extension agents- 1, 548, 544 1, 650, 000 1, 650, 000 
Unobligated balance I inamenetitestelnetsavncsin vdecneelosktinpmninders 
Total Pay Act costs (Public “Law 94) [28, 524] [116, 800] [+1, 500] {118, 300] 


Total available or estimate 3, 282, 024 , 680, +35, 000(1) 3, 715, 000 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Re- 
search Service”’ +408, 369 
“Research on strategic and critical agri- 
cultura] materials, Agricultural Research 
Service’’_ _. +3, 260 
“Salaries and expenses Forest Serv ios”... +170, 000 
Transfer in 1956 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Information, Agriculture”’_ 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $35,000 to provide administration and program leadership 
in the intensified program in low-income areas under the rural development 
program, 


Need for increase and plan of work 


The amount of $35,000 is needed to provide necessary administration, coordina- 
tion, and specialized program leadership with the States to aid in carrying out 
an experimental program of intensified cooperative extension assistance for the 
development of agriculture’s human resources in selected low-income farming 
areas. A small staff will be employed in the Federal Extension Service to pro- 
vide planning, coordination, and leadership in the development of this new pro- 
gram. They will assist State and county extension workers in organizing pro- 
grams of work around the special needs of the low-income and part-time farmers 
in the pilot counties. They will provide liaison and direct contact in effecting 
necessary coordination with other Federal agencies within and outside the 
Department of Agriculture. They will be responsible for leadership in the co- 
operative development of this program within the Extension Service and between 
extension and the other agencies and interests, both public and private, which 
will assist in this effort. They will assist in determining the methods and tech- 
niques required to make such a program effective and successful and in evaluating 
results. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 

The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized ; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets) : 

“Administration and coordination: For administration of the Smith-Lever 
a t, as amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 ([Public Law 83] 7 U. 8S. C. 341- 

348) and the Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 683-4) ), and extension aspects of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. 8S. C. 1621-1627), and to coordinate 
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and provide program leadership for the extension work of the Department and 
the several States, Territories, and insular possessions, [$1,920,000] $2,065,000.” 

The change in language proposes to insert the United States Code citation for 
the Smith-Lever Act as amended by the act of June 26, 1953, and reference to 
the amendment of August 11, 1955 (Public Law 360), which provides for addi- 
tional extension work in certain agricultural areas which are at a disadvantage 
because of special circumstances. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russretu. The next presentation will be made in behalf of 
the Extension Service. 

Mr. Peterson, do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Pererson. A general statement, sir. 

Senator Russexu. Proceed. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
is a pleasure to appear again before this committee to present the work 
of the cooperative Extension Service. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


The hundredth anniversary of the founding of the first land-grant 
college celebrated this past year commemorated the beginning of the 
greatest century of progress in American agriculture. The land- 
grant college and university system came into being because of a belief 
that if this Nation was to become strong, both agriculturally and in- 
dustrially, it would be necessary to bring into being a kind of educa- 
tion different from anything which had been experienced up to that 
time anywhere in the world. 

In 1862 Congress passed the first Morrill Act providing Federal 
aid to the States to develop a system of education that was new. It 


then proceeded to create the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture whose primary purpose was to discover and disseminate informa- 
tion to the farmers of the country. 

The Congress in 1914 passed the Smith-Lever Act, giving the co- 
operative Extension Service the assignment: 


* * * to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, 
and to encourage the application of the same * * * 


PROGRESS IN SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE 


The great progress in the science of agriculture has resulted from 
the fact that the land-grant colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through a most unusual cooperative arrange- 
ment, have succeeded in uncovering a multitude of facts and prin- 
ciples directly applicable to agriculture and, through the Extension 
Service, have assisted farmers and homemakers in applying these 
facts to their own situations. 

The enduring strength of American agriculture lies in the ability 
of farm families to organize, manage, finance, and operate their own 
farms on a sound basis. Today, farm people in ever-increasing 
numbers are looking to their Extension Service, their colleges of agri- 
culture and home economics, and the research laboratories of the 
land-grant colleges and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the latest scientific findings available. 


76330—56——12 
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EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAMS 


During the last 3 years, with additional support from Congress, the 
Extension Service has put forth a broadened effort to help farmers 
reduce costs of production; to assist them in adjusting their oper- 
ations to meet market changes; to develop more efficient programs in 
marketing, distribution, and utilization; and to more fully appraise 
the use of their total resources. Through Extension, an opportunity 
is provided for people to come together and, in an organized way, to 
evaluate their wants and needs, examine the potentials for improving 
their farming and living, and develop and assist with the conduct of a 
program to solve their problems. 

However, even with these increases in funds, it is highly apparent 
that the Extension Service is not yet adequately equipped to meet the 
most urgent demands being placed upon it. While the average work- 
load per agent has been reduced during the past 2 years, county ex- 
tension workers are still forced to continue the use of mass educational 
methods to meet a high portion of the demands upon them. AI- 
though such methods are valuable and must be continued, the com- 

lexity of modern-day agriculture requires personal counseling with 
individual farm families in order to equip them adequately to deal 
with current-day problems. Increased demand on the part of farm 
people for more intensive individual counseling over the past 2 years 
clearly indicates its effectiveness. The problems of modern-day agri- 
culture require that extension be more adequately staffed in order 
to meet the most urgent demands being placed upon it. 


FARM FAMILIES IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 


Increased appropriations, both Federal and from within the States, 
for extension work during the last 3 years have made it possible for 
the land-grant colleges to move forward to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for assistance. There are, however, still some million and a 
half farm families living in disadvantaged areas who need greater 
assistance from extension services than it has thus far been possible 
to provide. 

These farms are, in many cases, too small to provide a satisfactory 
level of living for the farmer and his family. It is the people on these 
farms that the rural development program is designed to help. 

The Department of Agriculture looks to the cooperative extension 
service to play an important role in assisting these families, but exten- 
sion alone cannot do the job. 

We recognize the fact that if the welfare of these people is to be 
materially improved, most of the effort will have to originate within 
their own communities. Government, whether at the county, State, 
or national level, can provide its greatest help by encouragement, 
assistance, and information to the folks who must actually do the job. 

In many States conferences have been held and counties have been 
selected to participate in rural development programs. Some counties 
have programs already underway, using the limited resources they 
have at hand. In other counties, committees are ready to move in to 
develop programs to strengthen the agriculture of the communities 
and to help provide other occupational opportunities when funds are 
available, 
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HURRICANES, FLOODS, AND DROUGHT 


The extension services of the States have always risen to the unusual 
demands placed upon them by such emergencies as hurricanes, floods, 
and drought. By virtue of the very close relationship that exists 
between county extension workers and farm folks, it is not surprising 
to find that in case of disaster the immediate assistance of the Exten- 
sion Service is sought. Conscious of this situation, the extension 
forces in the States have learned to quickly change pace to meet the 
needs of farmers and their families in the case of disaster. They 
have utilized every practicable means of communication to provide 
advice in anticipation of disaster in order to minimize possible dam- 
ages and to give assistance in overcoming damage resulting from 
floods, hurricanes, and duststorms. 

Extension is keenly aware of the constant and pressing need to accu- 
rately evaluate the efficiency of its methods in order that every effort 
may reach its greatest potential in getting information understandably 
presented and effectively used. 


STATE STUDIES 


Several States have initiated studies designed to measure the effec- 
tiveness of more intensive methods of teaching. Other studies are 
being conducted to evaluate the relative effectiveness of various exten- 
sion methods and procedures in doing extension work, including 
studies on the use of various mass mediums. 

The educational leadership of the Extension Service in the last four 
decades has been a major factor in this century of progress. It has 
demonstrated that there can be no substitute for a well-informed, 
clear-thinking farm population. This continued growth in com- 
petency must go on. It will be accomplished only through an expand- 
ing program of education which is designed to help people acquire 
new knowledge and new skills. Increased support to extension educa- 
tion is essential if farm people are to keep pace in a growing complex 
economy, 

We have with us Mr. Kepner, the deputy administrator, and Mr. 
Schruben, the assistant administrator of the Federal Extension 
Service, who will be glad to provide such detailed information as you 
may desire. 

I should like to observe that Mr. Ferguson, Administrator, is absent 
because of illness. He recently suffered a mild heart attack. We 
expect him back on the job in a few weeks. 

Senator Russeix. I certainly hope that he will resume his post as 
quickly as other distinguished colleagues have. 

The budget is for some $5 million ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct ; $4,675,000, to be exact. 

Senator Russetu. Is all of that increase distributed according to 
the formula in existing law or is there a breakdown and some of it 
distributed under special items? 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Pererson. There is a provision, Mr. Chairman, that $890,000 
of the increase proposed be used for advancing the rural development 
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program. There is a further proposal that $175,000 be used to provide 
for educational work in marketing. 


PROGRAM FOR LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Senator Russexz. So $890,000 is for educational work in connection 

with this program to assist the low-income farmers ! 
. Peterson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russet. How is that to be handled? Are you poing to 
put additional agents in these pilot counties that you are working in? 

Mr. Pererson. That will largely be determined by the States them- 
selves, Mr. Chairman. 

I should report that in the States where need for this kind of work 
exists and in which has been demonstrated an interest in this program 
there have been called together at the State level, under the leader- 
ship of State and Federal agencies, representatives of local-interest 
groups who, with the extension folks, have designated, after consulta- 
tion in the counties and after evaluating the county interests, those 
counties which wish to participate in the program. 

Then, at the county level, the agency people and farm and com- 
munity people develop their program on a county basis. It will be 
something that obviously will take additional extension workers in 


those counties, or at least some of them, if the work is to be carried 
forward. 

What really is involved here is an effort to help people to evaluate 
for themselves how they might most effectively use their own resources 
of labor, land, and so forth, and decide where their best opportuni- 
ties are. 

Senator Russeit,. Have most States shown an interest in this pro- 


gram for low-income farmers ? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe over half of them have. 

Mr. Scurusen. Well over half have held statewide meetings and 
17 have already selected potential counties. 

Senator Russety. Do any of the breakdowns submitted with the 
estimate show any tentative distribution of this $890,000 as among 
the States ¢ 

Mr. Scurusen. No; because Public Law 360, which sets forth the 
basis for appropriating funds for this purpose, requires that the funds 
be allotted to the States on the basis of proposals and plans submitted 
by the States. It will be allotted, of course, to the States on the basis 
of those plans of work and proposals, assuming that there is about 
enough money at this particular juncture to provide for work in 
35 counties. 

Senator Russeiy. Do you know whether or not the State of Georgia 
and her two great daughters of Alabama and Mississippi have filed any 
plan looking to work in this field ? 

Mr. ScurvuBEN. Senator, 1 was in Georgia last week. I attended a 
statewide meeting for the rural development program of the different 
agencies within that State. They discussed this program for about 2 
hours. They organized themselves into a State committee, and they 
selected 5 counties to which they were going to propose this work, 
which all agencies agreed to be the logical 5 counties that should be 
proposed. 
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They recognize that probably five counties may be more than their 
share of the funds but they are going to go into each county. They put 
4 priority on it for each county and will go into each county and dis- 
cuss it with the local leadership. 

Of the five, they assume that there will be sufficient interest of the 
local people to want to move forward in trying to solve this problem 
to more than use the funds that can be allotted to Georgia. 

So they have met and they have organized and they are moving for- 
ward now in contacting the five counties. 

Senator Russretx. So they will offer 5 counties for the 35 in the 
Nation. Is it 35 over the country as a whole? 


TOTAL COUNTIES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. ScuruBen. We estimated that the $890,000 will provide the 
necessary support to carry on work in approximately 35 counties. 

Senator Russeii. This intensive program that you are undertaking 
has a great many elements of experiment ? 

Mr. Scurvusen. That is right. 

I have not been able to attend meetings in Mississippi but I am sure 
they have had their statewide meeting and have discussed it as the 
Georgia people have. 

Mr. Kepner. Mississippi has moved ahead and named three counties. 

Alabama, to which you refer, had its statewide meeting about a 
month ago but has not reached the point of designating counties 
as yet. 

Senator Russetn. That is a very great section of the world but, un- 
fortunately, it has more than its share of these low-income counties. 
I wanted to be sure that this program would go in there. 

Mr. Pererson. It might be appropriate to observe, Mr. Chairman, 
that in some of the States where this problem is not a major one, inter- 
est, nonetheless, is being demonstrated. In those States and in the 
other States where these funds may not at this time reach, because this 
is somewhat of an experiment, somewhat of a new program, it is 
apparent that it is the intent of the State people to go as far as they 
can with the funds that they have available. 

Senator Hitz. I notice that in your statement you speak of the 
rural-development program. Are you thinking in terms of a sort 
of new program for these low-income areas? Is that what you have 
reference to there ? 

Mr. Prrerson. It is less a new program, sir, than it is an effort to 
bring together in these rural communities the rural or farm people 
who, with the local business and other interests, will sit down together 
and evaluate for themselves the resources they have, both collectively 
and individually, and determine for themselves how they might best 
use those resources and how they might effectively utilize the aid 
available from both the State and the Federal Governments. 

Senator Russerz. The President announced it last year, I believe. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. You are looking somewhat, then, to the overall econ- 
omy as that particular area as well as to the individual farmer; is that 
true! 
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Mr. Pererson. That is true. We are, first of all, concerned with the 
people. If the people find means of improving their position, then 
the whole tenor of the community is improved socially and economi- 
cally. But I do wish to emphasize that it is a program to help people 
help themselves, rather than to just help people. 


MEMPHIS MEETING 


Senator Srennis. Is this the program that grew out of the Mem- 
phis meeting; that is, you held a meeting in Memphis for that area 
of the country last fall, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Now, this will be in 35 counties nationwide? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. It is not connected with your present expanded 
ao; program where you have these selected counties within each 

tate 

I know you have several in Mississippi, maybe about 12. 

Mr. Prrerson. You are thinking of the farm and home unit ap- 
proach, as we have called it, where we would try intensive work in a 
few counties. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. No, that is a part of the extension methodology. 
This is a program beyond that. 

Senator Russet... This is a part of the item that Senator Stennis 
has been discussing with respect to these other investigations that 
have been made in research. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator Russet. This is the action program on that. I guess 
Farmers Home Administration probably has a right to a responsible 
position in this. 

Mr. Pererson. There will be a number of agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as well as other 
departments, both Federal and State, involved in this program. 

This is a fully cooperative effort to get at the peculiar problems 
that exist in certain communities. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, I have in connection with that 
a statement that you might want to examine and put in the record. 

This is a program which involves not only several agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture, but also other agencies and, starting at 
the bottom of the first page, it shows in the outer right-hand column 
the amounts carried in the budget and the relationship of the respec- 
tive items to this overall coordinated program. 

As you recall, last spring we came up to Congress with this pro- 
gram, but it was rather late in the year and the basic legislation we 
needed for extension had not been passed. It was passed later and 
is the basis for this special item in the case of the extension service. 

We are also repeating our recommendations for the funds for other 
agencies that tie into this program. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
Senator Russeti. Yes, I do want this printed in the record because 


this is the only place we can get it all. We cannot get it all from 
Extension and Farmers’ Home. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


RurRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 


During the past decade, rural community development in many areas of 
the Nation has had remarkable success in bringing about better farming, a 
diversified economy, and general improvement in the physical and economic 
environment. The rural development program has as its main purpose the 
stimulation of such rural community development through a practical combi- 
nation of time-proven Federal-State services under the general direction of 
local agricultural, business, civic, and religious leaders. These services include 
special agricultural extension work with small farmer families, research on 
farm-home management problems, credit aid to small farming units, increased 
technical assistance, promotion of industry, vocational training in different 
skills for the children, and employment services to meet the needs of low- 
income farm people. The objective is to use these and other services in a 
coordinated effort at the county and area level to strike at basic causes of 
rural poverty and underdevelopment. Through its emphasis on local leader- 
ship and initiative and total community development, the program should 
stimulate widespread interest, support, and cooperative action. 


NEW LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


In connection with the rural development program, the administration has 
requested new legislative authority for the Extension Service and the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, as follows: 

1. Extension Service —On May 24, 1955, the Secretary submitted to the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate proposed legislation 
to amend the Smith-Lever Act, as amended, to authorize the appropriation of 
funds for additional cooperative extension work to make it possible to give 
special aid to farmers in agricultural areas which are at a disadvantage with 
respect to agricultural development because of special circumstances affecting 
such areas. §S. 2098, as amended by the House to define more precisely the 
specific type of program authority was enacted into law and approved on 
August 11, 1955 (Public Law 360, 84th Cong.). The Department requested 
a supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1956 in the amount of 
$1,285,000 for this purpose, but this was not granted because of the late enact- 
ment of the authorizing amendment. 

2. Farmers’ Home Administration.—On May 24, 1955, the Secretary submitted 
to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate proposed legislation 
to authorize loans to low-income farmers, including owner-operators who live on 
units which are less than family-type units, who are unable to obtain needed 
credit from private or cooperative sources or under the provisions of title I or 
title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. This proposal 
was introduced in the Senate as 8S. 2099, but hearings were not held in either 
the Senate or the House and the legislation did not pass. The Department’s 
request for loan funds in the amount of $15 million for this same type of loan 
was not approved due to the absence of authorizing legislation. Loan funds 
were provided in the amount of $15 million, pursuant to the Department’s request, 
for production and subsistence loans under existing authorities. 

Meanwhile, the Department has made an extensive review of the credit author- 
ities of the Farmers’ Home Administration not only in the light of needs for the 
Rural Development program but in order to strengthen Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration credit authorities generally, to take into account authorities for farm 
housing loans previously carried in the housing acts, and the credit recommenda- 
tions included in the Great Plains program. These proposals have been inte- 
grated in the amendments to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act which were 
transmitted to the chairman of the House Agriculture Committee on February 27, 
1956, by the Acting Secretary. This legislation would, among other things, make 
Possible the extension of credit for both real-estate and operating loans to low- 
income farmers, including those who live on units which are less than family- 
type units, if the farm unit is of sufficient size to produce income which—together 
with income from other sources, including pensions in the case of disabled veter- 
ans—will enable them to meet living and operating expenses and the amounts 
due on their loans. Passage of this legislation would make unnecessary any 
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further consideration of S. 2099 and would complete the new legislative author- 
ities proposed for the rural development program. 


FINANCING 


Budget estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1956, and budget estimates, fiscal 
year 1957 


Specific 
Budget esti- | Appropria- | amounts pro- 
mates, 1956 | tions, 1956 | posed in 1957 

budget 


Agency and item 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Loan authorization: 
Production and subsistence loans (under existing legis- 
lation) $15, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 
— a. development loans (under proposed legis- 
ation 
For loans to low-income farmers who are unable 
to obtain needed credit from other sources. 

Salaries and expenses 

To provide for making and servicing loans to low- 
income farmers. 

Increases proposed for 1957 (forecast of supplements! esti- 
mate based on anticipated enactment of authorizing 
legislation): 

Loan authorization 
For small farm loans to farmers who live on 
farms which are less than family-type units and 
who are unableto obtain credit from other sources. 
In addition, it is anticipated that necessary real- 
estate loans will be made from funds advanced by 
private lenders and insured by the Government, 
and that such loans will total approximately 
$6,000,900 in the fiscal year 1957. 
Salaries cnd expenses 
To provide for making and servicing small farm 
Se loans to low-income and part-time 
farmers. 


Total, Farmers’ Home Administration........-- 15, 369, 750 30, 899, 750 


Extension Service: 
Payments to States () 890, 000 
For establishment of additional cooperative State 
extension programs in pilot areas to provide special 
assistance to low-income farmers to improve their 
agricultural resources and living standards. 
—" Extension Service, administration and coordina- 
To provide for administration, coordination and 
specialized program leadership to assist the States in 
carrying out the proposed program in selected low- 
income farming areas. 


Total, Extension Service 


Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations 
Tofurnish accelerated technical assistance, including 
soil surveys, to low-income farmers in selected areas 
as an aid in solving their economic problems. 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service, marketing research and 
agricultural estimates. scien cits cami tate Pe ah 
To determine the supply and demand for farm 
products, and the feasibility of locating agricultural 
processing plants and auxiliary marketing service 
agencies in low-income areas; and for cooperative field 
studies on underemployment rural manpower, ways 
of improving occupational skills, mobility and utiliza- 
tion of health facilities and effects of extension of social 
security to farmers in low-income areas. 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses, research 
To expand farm and land management research to 
aid low-income farm families to increase their income- 
earning capacity; and for studies to help farm families 
in low-income areas improve their living through more 
efficient use of family resources. gages. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Budget estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1956, and budget estimates, fiscal 
year 1957—Continued 


| Specific 
Budget esti- | Appropria- | amounts pro- 
mates, 1956 | tions, 1956 | posed in 1957 
budget 


Agency and item 


Forest Service: 

The Forest Service is working in all of the 27 States 
which include large areas of rural underemployment. 
While all of the Forest Service program is helpful to farm- 
ers in these areas it is making specific contributions 
through, (1) research on the marketing of forest products; 
(2) the provision of local employment in national forest 
timber harvesting and sales; and (3) under the Federal- 
State cooperative program, the provision of technical 
forest Management assistance to farmers, and efforts of 
management specialists to bring new forest industries to 
low-income areas. 

Office of the General Counsel 

For legal services in connection with the proposed pro- 
gram of the Farmers’ Home Administration for loans to 
low-income and part-time farmers. 

Office of the Secretary 19, 995 

To provide for overall coordination and administration 
of the rural development program. | 

Office of Information : 30, 31, 400 

To provide special information materials in connection 

with the proposed rural development program. 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—continued 








Total, Department of Agriculture: 


SIGE CT IICIOIE ba. odbc cc nntkiinwsbonnascscece 3, 000, 000 | 3, 059, 345 





Loan authorizations (FHA) r 30, 000, 000 r 


~~ 30, 000, 000 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The cooperation of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
banks, corporations, and associations which it supervises | 
includes the following: (1) The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion will keep Farm Credit district offices informed of plans | 
and developments initiated at the Washington level; (2) the 
district supervisory offices, in turn, will assist local produc- 
tion credit associations and national farm loan associations 
in keeping informed of county programs in their respective 
territories and will encourage these associations to cooperate 
in these programs; and (3) the associations can assist during 
the planning stages of the local program and later with loans 
when proposed farm plans and other aspects are sound and 
otherwise acceptable. 

No additional appropriations will be requested by the Farm 
Credit Administration for administrative expenses. Any 
additional loan funds required in connection with the pro- 
gram will be obtained in the usual course of business through 
the sale of bonds or debentures in the investment market. 
These bonds and debentures are not obligations of the 
United States. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Department of Labor through the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is working in close cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture in program development and 
planning for proposed State and local operations. This 
activity started in June 1954 and has continued at intervals 
since that time to the extent that staff time has been 
available. 

The State employment security agencies are providing assist- 
ance to State agricultural agencies and other groups in 
planning and developing State and local level programs 
within the limitations of existing staff resources during 1956. 

Bureau of Employment Security: 

Grants to States for unemployment compensation and 
employment service administration: 
Research 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Budget estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1956, and budget estimates, fiscal 
year 1957—Continued 


—_ Specific 
udget esti- | Appropria- | amounts pro- 
Agency and item mates, 1956 | tions, 1956 | posed in 1957 


budget 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Re a 

The present activities of the Office of Area Development, 
U. Department of Commerce, which contribute to the 
ak development program involve encouraging State and 
local organizations, commonly concerned with industrial 

development only in urban areas, to cooperate with rural 


organizations in creating rural industry opportunities. The 
work is being financed in 1956 and 1957 without specific in- 
creases in funds for these activities and it is estimated that 
obligations will be about $5,000 in each year. 








DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The extensive grant-in-aid programs of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are largely administered by 
State health, education, welfare, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. The problems and opportunities for service 
in the rural development programs are of special interest to 
them. Constituent agencies of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have held a number of meetings with 


| 
State agencies to discuss the program. 





Grand total: | 
Direct appropriations $369, 750 | $3, 948, 745 








Loan authorizations 30, 000, 000, | 30, 000, 000 
} 


‘Includes $350,000 provided by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, and $19,750 representing 
anticipated supplemental appropriation for pay act costs. 

2 Within the funds available the Extension Service is intensifying its educational work with low-income 
farm families, and is providing leadership in working with other agencies and groups to aid in selecting 
rural development counties in which work will be initiated to provide experience for broader application 
of the program, 

3 No funds have been allotted specifically for the rural development program in 1956. However, State 
conservationists are working with deans of agriculture and heads of other State and Federal agencies in 
setting up plans for the program, in selecting pilot counties, and in developing joint procedures. In the 
counties selected, SCS technicians are helping to develop local plans and procedures. In this fiscal year the 
agency will probably make a few special soil surveys and give technical assistance in farm planning to a few 
low-income farmers over and above those included in the regular program. 

4 A small project is being conducted in 1956 in cooperation with the University of Kentucky. This will 
involve a field survey in selected low-income areas of the State to ascertain the effects of extension of social 
security to farmers. It is estimated that this study will cost about $4,000. 

5 Farm and land management research being conducted with funds already provided includes (a) analysis 
of 1955 census and other data to determine nature, severity, location, and extent of low-income farm prob- 
lems; (6) analysis of experience of FHA borrowers in improving farm income; and (c) appraisal of income 
improvement possibilities in 3 local areas. It is estimated that the obligations to be incurred for this work 
will be approximately $65,000. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIONS PENDING 


As indicated above, the following actions are still pending before the Congress: 

1. Additional legislative authority for Farmers’ Home Administration loans. 

2. Appropriations and loan authorizations as provided in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1957. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russet. I am very much interested in this program. I 
would like to see it applied on a larger scale but it does hold some 
promise in connection with something that is almost a national dis- 
grace, and that is to have people with a livelihood of less than $1,000 
a year. 

“Mr. Pererson. We feel equally strong on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennts. This does not require county contribution, does it ? 

Mr. Pererson. These funds do not require county contribution or 
State contribution. 
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We anticipate, Senator Stennis, that as these local community 
meetings are held, and all the interests in the community are brought 
together in developing an understanding of what the community 
problems are, local community contributions of help to their own 
people to fully understand their individual problems will be as helpful 
as the funds themselves. 

RURAL HOUSING NEEDS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may say one word, it seems to 
me, Secretary Peterson, that you and your staff in making these 
studies, and this item will not apply to your $1,000 and under income 
croup, but that you ought to come up with some definite sound plan 
for rural housing. 

I remember a very effective speech I heard when I first came to the 
Senate, by the gentleman who is presiding over this subcommittee now, 
wherein he said that these conditions were very pronounced in the 
cities and people would ride through the streets and hold up their 
hands in horror at the slums, but when they got out in the country to 
where our rural people were working so hard and if they had a vine 
crowing up the Sanaa they would say, “Isn’t that picturesque ?” 

I remember the illustration he gave so vividly and I got up the fig- 
ures not long ago, and we have financed or spent over $59 billion in 
housing throughout the Nation since 1938 or some year like that, and 
only $500 million of that was in the rural areas, and there is no real 
plan yet for which you are really trying to get finances to meet that 
situation. 

EVALUATION OF RURAL HOUSING 


Mr. Pererson. I lived in a community that had some of this type of 
thing. I milked cows during the 1930’s and owned a farm up to 2 years 
ago. I must say that, personally, I must agree with you. I think there 
is a need for the evaluation of rural housing and I think Government 
has an appropriate responsibility in that field. 

I must say that, personally, I join you in expressing the hope for a 
program of improving rural housing. 

Senator Russein. We have not been able to get FHA to do anything 
about it. Even if you give them a law, they will not do anything 
with it. 

Farmers’ Home probably did not have the authority. Last year 
they got some new authority on that insurance of loans that they had 
not had heretofore. 

Mr. Wueeter. Also, there is pending before Congress some recom- 
mendations for amending and amplifying the loan authority of FHA, 
not only the annual operating loans but also the real estate loans which, 
as you suggested, would extend, would increase the ability to use in- 
sured loans and would increase the ability to use those funds to make 
loans for farm housing. 

We feel that that would be an ample substitute for the authorities 
that have been carried from time to time in the overall housing act. 

Senator Stennis. With all deference to these other agencies, I think 
that the real push for this program must come from you gentlemen in 
the Agriculture Department that deal with the rest of the problems of 
rural people. Leadership is necessary to make this move. 
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Mr. Peterson. We represent Agriculture, Senator Stennis, and [ 
must again concur. 

I think we can make a contribution in this field, and I think we can 
help when the authorities for the Farmers Home Administration be- 
come adequate, so that we can make a contribution. It may not be as 
big as we would like, but we can make a beginning. 

Senator Srennis. I would appreciate it very much. 


ADDITIONAL COUNTY AGENTS 


Senator Russett. Do you have anything to indicate what portion 
of this increase for your regular Extension funds will be utilized to 
expand the number of counties where you have these 4 or 5 agents? 

Mr. Scurusen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not believe that 
we have specific quantitative information on the number of counties 
in which additional agents will be placed. 

This past 2 years we have had 4 States in which extra agents have 
been put in to the extent of from 3 to 4 or 5. These States have at- 
tempted to demonstrate the intensity of Extension help required to 
actually do a thorough extension job. 

However, in the bulk of our counties throughout the country where 
we have been able to add additional help, there has been 1 agent or, at 
the most, 2 added. We would anticipate with these additional funds 
that most of it would go for adding personnel in the counties not pre- 
viously receiving additional assistance and to a very large extent on 
this more intensified educational assistance to farm people. 

Unless Mr. Kepner has something further to say on it, that is all | 
would have. 

Senator Russeiy. Of course, the States have the authority to make 
the determination. 

I wondered whether that program had made such an impression on 
them that in its first year they would like to expand it further. 

Mr. Kepner. I would like to say that the experience in the last 2 
—_ has made a definite impression, not only on farm people but 

xtension people as well. 

In those cases where we have been able to put more people in, and 
this more thorough counseling is certainly far beyond our current 
capacity to service, it is being received most enthusiastically, and we 
are getting a most favorable reception on the part of the farm people. 

Mr. Scurusen. I might add one point to that, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, and that is that even though we had these few counties 
in these four States initiate a so-called intensive approach, every State 
and practically every county in the United States, has undertaken this 
same activity on a small scale, and that is the thing that has pyramided 
the demand. 

The applications now for this type of educational assistance has far 
exceeded the ability of the staff to meet those requests. This 
was discussed, I remember, in one county in North Dakota, and the 
number of requests to be included in the program amazed everybody. 

Senator Russeii. Anything further ? 
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SALARIES OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitt. You gentlemen heard the discussion among the items 
for research and the question about capable personnel was raised. 
You have had very substantial increases, I believe, in the last 2 years, 
this fiscal year and the fiscal year before, for the Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service. 

Has very much of those increases gone into any increase in salaries 
or has most of it gone for additional personnel ? 

Mr. Kepner. Only a limited amount has gone into increases in 
salaries, which is an item which presents some concern to us. 

The legislative history of our previous appropriations pretty well 
tied down the use of these funds to adding additional personnel. 

As a result, practically no funds in our first increase, and a very 
limited amount in the second increase, have gone to salary increases. 
The end result has been that with the Federal Government increasing 
salaries by 714 percent, the State extension services with State funds 
have been able to raise the salaries of their people 4.2 percent. 

That has come primarily from State and local funds because they 
felt some inhibition in using these Federal funds for that purpose. 
Frankly, our salary scale as a result is not adequate to put us on a 
really competitive scale. 

The average salary of county agents over the Nation—this is an 
average of State averages—is $5,840, and that is for the top man in 
the county. 

Senator Hix. That is for the agent himself? 

Mr. Kepner. For the agent himself. The salaries of assistant agents 
run some $1,200 lower than that, which does not put us in a very strong 
competitive position. Salaries vary quite a lot as between States. 
Some States have a very respectable scale. Too many of them do 
not have that, however. 

Frankly, we would hope that out of these funds that have been 
requested it would be possible to use some of these Federal funds for 
increasing the salary scale. 

Senator Hirt. You mean some of the funds in this budget now ? 

Mr. Kepner. Yes. 

Senator Him. You think any substantial amount of these funds 
could be used for increasing your salary scale ? 

Mr. Kepner. I would hate to attempt to put an estimate quanti- 
tatively, Senator, because, after all, it’s the prerogative of the State 
to determine what their salary scale should be, but I would hope that 
a significant portion of it would be used for salary increases. 

Senator Hitxi. In that connection, of course, the county agent is not 
a Federal employee, he is a county agent. He might be considered a 
member of the staff of the State college. 

Senator Russerz. We made him a Federal employee to the extent 
that he gets under the Retirement Act. 

Senator Hirt. But he is in this situation where the Federal em- 
ployees have received this raise of 714 percent and the average raise 
of your county agent is just a little more than 50 percent of that 
‘14 percent. 

Mr. Kepner. That is correct. 
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Senator Hitt. I take it in private industry the raises are a good 
deal more than the raises of the Federal employees? 
Mr. Kepner. Very true. 


EFFECT OF LOW SALARY SCALE 


Senator Hix. Do you find that this situation where your county 
agents are on a lower scale of salaries is affecting your personnel? 

Mr. Kepner. Well, that would be a hard question to answer be- 
cause it gets into the morale field. 

I will answer it this way: That over the past 2 years we have been 
able to add something over 1,600 new workers to the State and 
county extension staffs. I think that is prima facie evidence that 
it still has some appeal to the graduates of the agricultural colleges. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF EXTENSION AGENTS 


Senator Russeii. You do not mean that all of that 1,600 were 
graduates, do you? 

Mr. Kepner. Oh, yes. 

Senator Russetx. All of them? 

Mr. Kepner. We hire nothing else, sir. 

Senator Russett. That is not true in the case of your assistant 
county agents ? 

Mr. Kepner. They all have to be college graduates. 

So that we still think that the Extension Service has considerable 
appeal, but I do not know how long the morale can be maintained 
at an adequate level if other services provide substantially greater 
financial returns. 

Senator Hitt, Now you, and when I speak of you I am speaking 
of the Extension Service in the Department, do you have certain 
guidelines that might encourage the States and counties to raise 
these salaries ? 

Mr. Kepner. Only to the extent that we are constantly calling at- 
tention to the fact that our salaries must be competitive. We are 
using moral suasion when we can in getting that problem considered. 

We recognize, of course, that within individual States there are 
other forces to take into consideration. It is not our prerogative 
to tell the States to do thus and so. | 

Senator Russriy. There are incentives for keeping them there. 

You have a few counties where they will pay a man a very substan- 
tial salary and the fellow is staying on in the poorer county only be- 
cause he is always hoping that he might get to one of the counties 
where they pay him an adequate compensation. 

Mr. Kepner. That is right. 

Senator Russet. Do you gentlemen have anything further? 

Mr. Pererson. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetn. All right. 

Mr. Kerner. Thank you. 
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FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; JOSEPH G. KNAPP, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE; KELSEY B. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, MAN- 
AGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION; J. KENNETH SAMUELS, DIREC- 
TOR, MARKETING DIVISION; HAROLD D. WALKER, DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT DIVISION, FARMER COOPERA- 
TIVE SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation act, 1956 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for increased pay costs 


Base for 1957 432, 400 
Budget estimate, 1957 577, 000 


Increase (to strengthen research and technical assistance for farmers’ 
cooperatives) 


Project statement 


1956 (esti- | i 1957 (esti- 
mated) Increase | mated) 


| 
Project | 1955 


1. Research and technical assistance for farmers’ 
cooperatives_......- Se at aa aie le alae ; BY | +$144, 600 | $577, 000 











INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $144,600 to expand and accelerate the program of research 
and technical assistance for farmers’ cooperatives. 
Need for increase 

There is an urgent need for additional funds to enable the Farmer Cooperative 
Service to assist farmers in reducing production and marketing costs by increas- 
ing the efficiency of their marketing and production supply buying cooperatives 
and to adequately meet continuing requests from farmer cooperatives, land-grant 
colleges, and farm organizations for research and technical assistance for farmer 
cooperatives. Areas in which such work is needed include: 

1. Improving the operations of farmers production supply cooperatives.— 
There is urgent need to improve the operations of farm-supply cooperatives. 
Since the average farmer now spends between $3,000 and $3,500 annually or 
nearly 50 percent of his cash farm income for production supplies, improvement 
in the operations of associations handling these items would materially help 
millions of farmers reduce their costs and increase their general farming 
efficiency. Significant problems of these associations requiring additional study 
are: Methods of credit extension and collection, inventory control, and mer- 
chandising methods. Research is required on ways of coordinating operations 
of these associations to achieve greater efficiency and to obtain better quality 
supplies. There also is need for studying ways by which these associations can 
contribute to lower production costs through the bulk delivery of feed, fertilizer, 
and petroleum products. 
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2. Organizational and operating problems of farmer marketing cooperatives.— 
Farmers need stronger and more effective cooperatives to reduce their marketing 
costs. Many cooperatives were formed in a period when the area that could be 
served economically was much smaller. Today improved transportation and 
mechanization of processing and handling operations makes possible much larger 
individual cooperatives. Work is needed on methods of bringing about orderly 
consolidation of existing local associations, integration on a regional or national 
hasis to help farmers gain economies of large-scale marketing operations, protect 
their investments and maintain membership in cooperatives. Consolidation 
would be particularly effective in strengthening cooperatives handling dairy 
products, fruits, vegetables, and eggs. 

There are hundreds of farm communities in which needed livestock and crop 
adjustments are not being made because there are no adequate local market 
outlets for products that would be grown if desired shifts in production took 
place. Study is needed on how to improve local marketing services, particularly 
for nroducers of livestock, poultry, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. 

Studies of marketing and other distribution problems of rice cooperatives are 
needed in order to assist them to function more effectively. Work is needed to 
help sugar-beet bargaining cooperatives improve organization and operations 
so as to better serve producers, 

Cooperative tobacco warehouses are increasing in number each year. Study is 
needed of the factors which contribute to their success or failure. The results 
of such study will greatly strengthen existing cooperatives and will also assist 
growers in other areas in deciding whether to undertake cooperative warehousing 
operations. ° 

A survey of the extent to which important cooperatives in various commodity 
fields are finding it possible to export commodities would help farmers in find- 
ing markets for their products. 

Farmer cooperatives have always had an important part in the various farm 
programs designed to bring about better quality products, orderly marketing 
and improved prices for agricultural products. Study is needed to determine 
the most effective way cooperatives can participate in farm programs and what 
services should be performed by them so as to best meet the needs of farmers 
and the public. 

3. Financing and management problems of cooperatives.—Cooperatives have a 
pressing need for more study and analysis of their financial structures and 
programs. They are confronted by increasingly difficult problems, especially 
those relating to revolving fund financing, and the effect of debt financing on 
cooperative structures. These problems have been intensified by recent changes 
in Federal income-tax laws. 

There is a widespread interest and demand for studies dealing with the levels 
of managerial compensation and the development of better management in 
farmers’ cooneratives. Competitive employment conditions require that associa- 
tions be assisted in solving incentive payment and other employee compensation 
problems. Studies of methods for improving membership communication and 
developing greater recognition of membership responsibility in cooperatives are 
urgently needed. 

4. Improving the national statistics on agricultural cooperation.—The basic 
statistics on agricultural cooperation, compiled annually by Farmer Cooperative 
Service, from information voluntarily furnished by the 10,000 marketing, farm 
supply, and related service associations, are widely used by cooperatives, land- 
grant colleges and other agricultural workers, and public officials. There is 
urgent need for more detailed statistical studies which will provide usable 
information on physical quantities and types of major commodities marketed and 
farm supplies handled, as well as other essential data. This need has been in- 
tensified by the growing diversity of cooperative operations. These additional 
studies not only will disclose important trends in respective farm commodity 
and supply fields, but they will qualitatively strengthen the basic statistics and 
thus improve public understanding of cooperative methods and operations. 

5. Organizational and operating problems of farmers’ mutual insurance and 
irrigation companies.—Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies represents one 
of the most widespread forms of rural cooperation in the United States. Cur- 
rent trends toward larger and more commercialized farms, together with in- 
creased building values and repair costs, have brought changes in the insurance 
needs of farmers. To do a better job in guiding these insurance companies 
throngh this period of changing agricultural conditions, farmer directors and 
officials of farm mutual insurance companies need technical assistance on rein- 
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surance methods, loss-prevention programs, classification systems, and the use 
of new policy forms as well as on other improved management and operating 
techniques. Research and educational work is also much needed on the organ- 
ization and operation problems of mutual irrigation companies, which now fur- 
nish about one-third of all water used in irrigation. 


Plan of work 

1. Initially the operations of selected local and regional farm supply asso- 
ciations known for their outstanding records of performance will be studied. 
Findings will be made available to managers and directors as guides for estab- 
lishing improved operating practices. As further information is obtained, 
studies will be expanded to include applicability of findings to associations op- 
erating under varied conditions and in different geographic areas. 

2. Problems involved in the strengthening of cooperative marketing associ- 
ations by consolidation or better coordination of operations to increase efficiency 
and lower costs will be analyzed for selected associations in various commodity 
fields. Effects of new methods of handling which require larger unit volume by 
cooperatives for efficient operations will be appraised. 

Successful practices, suggestions for market development, and pitfalls in 
operating cooperatives in areas nearby large consuming centers will be studied. 
Pilot plant studies to test and evaluate, under practical farm conditions, the 
various practices and procedures for local farm markets will be started. 

Operating practices, costs, services and methods of selling, will be analyzed for 
rice cooperatives. Services, methods of operation, problems and growth of co- 
operative tobacco warehouses will be studied in order to assist in strengthening 
existing associations and to determine whether it would be advantageous for 
growers in other areas to undertake cooperative warehouse operations. The 
operations of sugarbeet bargaining associations will be analyzed to determine 
how they may improve their methods of bargaining, pricing, and other services 
to producers, 

kixperiences and extent of export business of cooperatives will be studied to 
determine the possibilities for developing this business. Services and activities 
of selected cooperatives will be studied in connection with their contribution to 
farm programs for various commodities. These studies will determine how 
cooperatives can help improve these programs for the benefit of their members 
and other farmers. 

3. Initial studies will be made of the advantages and disadvantages of the use 
of debt financing by cooperatives, and of problems involved in the use of the re- 
volving capital plan. Surveys of cooperative managerial training methods and 
needs and of managerial compensation levels in cooperatives will also be under- 
taken. Research will be conducted to develop methods of better membership 
communication in cooperatives. 

4. More detailed analysis of questionnaire data, largely already available to 
larmer Cooperative Service, will be undertaken to measure important trends 
of change and growth in the various commodity and farm supply cooperatives. 

5. Studies will be conducted of management problems of mutual insurance com- 
panies, with special emphasis on loss-prevention programs and reinsurance 
methods and procedures. Problems of mutual irrigation companies now func- 
tioning in the Western States will be studied in an effort to assist these organi- 
zations in improving their operations, and to determine the applicability of their 
organization structures and operating methods to conditions existing in other 
areas, 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeti. The next item is the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, the De- 
partment of Agriculture considers service to farmer cooperatives one 
of its important functions. We believe the assistance furnished these 
self-help organizations by the Department contributes materially 
to farm income through development of efficiency in marketing farm 
products and in obtaining essential farm oan: tars yn supplies and 
services, 

The Farmer Cooperative Service was established on December 4, 
1953. This Service provides the research, advisory and educational 
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assistance to farmer marketing, purchasing and service cooperatives 
authorized by the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service has been assigned the responsi- 
bility in the Department of assisting the approximately 10,000 farmer 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives as well as the large number 
of other farmer cooperatives providing fire insurance, irrigation, and 
other services. The work of this Service benefits more than 3 million 
farmer members of cooperatives by increasing returns for products 
marketed and by reducing the cost of materials and tools of produc- 
tion. These associations also provide industrywide standards of serv- 
ice and efficiency of benefit to all farmers. 


VALUE OF MARKETING COOPERATIVES 


Marketing cooperatives return millions of dollars annually in say- 
ings to farmers and thereby increase their net farm income. These 
cooperatives improve the bargaining position of farmers in the mar- 
ket, place and help to develop stable and dependable market outlets. 

Purchasing cooperatives serve to hold down the farmers’ bill for 
production supplies which now amounts to nearly half of their cash 
farm receipts. Through use of their own buying associations, farm- 
ers realize the advantages of volume purchasing not available to them 
as individuals. At the same time, these associations are active in 
obtaining improved services and quality supplies for the specific pro- 
duction requirements of farmers. 

I would like to emphasize that the ability of cooperatives to serve 
farmers depends upon their efficiency as businesses and their effec- 
tiveness as cooperatives. Farmers need stronger and more effective 
cooperatives to reduce marketing costs and find adequate marketing 
outlets for their products. Farmers also require increased and more 
efficient. services from their cooperatives to meet today’s needs for 
reducing costs of feed, fertilizer, seeds and services essential to their 
farming operations. 


APPROPRIATION INCREASE REQUEST 


The Department is recommending an increase of $144,600 in i 


priations for this work. With this increase we can broaden and fur- 
ther improve the services performed by the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice to help farmers reduce production and marketing costs through 
their own business organizations. 

It is our purpose through our Farmer Cooperative Service specifi- 
sally and by every appropriate means through the Department gen- 
erally, to develop basic facts regarding the operations of these busi- 
ness entities of farmers, present them for the use of management, and 
thus strengthen the ability of farmers through the use of their own 
organizations to more effectively bargain collectively for the sale of 
their products and for the acquisition of the tools and materials they 
must use in their farming enterprises. We believe this is a necessary, 
desirable and appropriate service to be rendered to our agricultural 
producers by their Government and one which is valuable to everyone. 

Dr. Knapp, Administrator of the Farmer Cooperative Service and 
members of his staff are present to answer in detail such questions 
as the committee may have. 
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SERVICE TO FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russett. You know, of course, Mr. Peterson, that when 
farmers organize, let us say, a farmers hardware and machinery coop- 
erative in a small town, that the fellow who is already there says 
that the Government is encouraging these cooperatives to the detri- 
ment of private enterprise. 

I see that you and the Department give your wholehearted support 
to these cooperatives. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true, Mr. Chairman. We believe that the 
farmer should have the same privileges of organizing to bargain 
collectively for the acquisition of his tools and materials of pro- 
duction and for the sale of his commodities as any other group should 
have to organize together. 

Senator Russetu. Well, now, in case one of these little cooperatives 
is organized down here in some small rural town of about 3,000 people, 
just how does this agency in the Department of Agriculture help it? 

Mr. Pererson. We may not help them directly, Mr. Chairman, but 
through the studies and investigations that we make of cooperative 
organizations generally, the reports of those studies and information 
is available to that organization, to its management and directors for 
their guidance in appraising the problems they have in their own 
development. 

Senator Russetzt. Do you have any indication of how widely it is 
used by these cooperatives ? 

Mr. Pererson. I will ask Dr. Knapp if he has any quantitative 
figures. 

NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 


Senator Russeiu. Doctor, after you spend this money to get this 
information, how do you get it down to a little cooperative? 

Dr. Knapp. The requests come in to us by mail, by telephone, and 
by people coming in. We do not have an accurate record of the num- 
ber of requests of these individual organizations, but we receive per- 
haps 100 or so requests each year requiring field assistance from local 
and regional cooperatives which serve a number of local cooperative 
associations. 

We get many additional requests for information by letter. Our 
publications, bulletins, and advice given through letters will take care 
of many of those requests. 

I presume that they would run into the thousands, that kind of 
request for specific information or for some kind of literature that 
would help them. 

Senator Russetu. A thousand over how long a period of time. 

Dr. Kwarr. In a year. 


MANUALS AND HANDBOOKS 


Senator Russett. Do you have any manual or handbook where if 
aman is getting ready to organize a farm cooperative somewhere that 
it shows him how to go about it and how to avoid any pitfalls that. 
might be there, and that he is likely to experience? 
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Dr. Knapp. Yes, we have a number of publications of that kind 
relating to different kinds of cooperatives such as fruit and vege- 
tables, grain, and the various commodities. 

Senator Russeix. Let us take, as an example, purchasing coop- 
eratives. 

Do you have men available to go out and talk to these people if they 
meet, or does that have to be done through the county agent ? 

Dr. Knapp. Many requests come to us through the county agents 
and through the Extension Service. To the extent that we are invited 
to such gatherings, we do participate. We do, within a year’s time, 
participate in a number of meetings of that kind. 

Senator Russetn. You say you participate ; how do you participate? 

Do you have some representatives of the Farmer Cooperative Service 
there or is it done through some large cooperative somewhere that you 
send to him? 

Dr. Knapp. No, Mr. Chairman, we receive a letter asking us to come 
to this meeting of a certain type and give a talk, say, on how they might 
proceed to form a dairy cooperative or discuss the requirements of 
operating a fruit and vegetable cooperative. We will endeavor to 
comply. 

We send one of our workers who makes studies of that, a man with 
practical experience. We endeavor to send that man who would be 
of the most help to that group. 

Mr. Pererson. If I might comment, Mr. Chairman, as to the indi- 
vidual cooperative in its early formative stages, farmers will ordinarily 
inquire at the closest point of information, which is most usually the 
county agent. 

The State land-grant college in some of its activities will have mar- 
keting services available to farmers. 

Most of our studies are made through the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice and are very general in application ; that is, the same basic informa- 
tion would get at the similar problems that are common to many 
cooperatives. 

hose reports, those studies, those investigations, as they are docu- 
mented, are made available to land- -grant colleges, to their departments 
of economics, to their extension people, and where specific questions 
come to us. We then evaluate the information that we have accumu- 
lated from prior studies and, insofar as it is available, it is given in 
response to a specific question, usually by mail. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 


Most of our attendance at meetings is in group meetings or regional 
meetings. In addition, we do make studies of cooperative problems 
maybe in one cooperative or a group of similar cooperatives that get 

at common types of problems which that type of cooperative has. 

Dr. Knapp. I might say one further word. 

We work very closely with the land-grant colleges and with the 
Extension Service, both in the States and in the Federal system. 

In the Federal system we endeavor to correlate our work there by 
having a meeting every 2 months with representatives of the Extension 
Service who work on marketing and other problems. 
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MARKETING COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russetxu. I assume that the bulk of your work is with the 
marketing cooperatives, is it not? 

Dr. Knapp. Well, the situation is this: 

The marketing cooperatives represent in terms of volume of busi- 
ness over twice as much business as the purchasing cooperatives. In 
terms of members, there is not so much difference. 

Our staff working on marketing is larger because the problems of 
marketing are more varied, more commodities, and things of that 
kind. 

We therefore have a larger staff working with marketing coopera- 
tives than with Parenanire cooperatives. Our purchasing staff 
represents, I think, six people, and in marketing we have more. 


COOPERATIVE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Senator Russeuu. I see you use fire insurance here. 

Do not most of your agricultural States have State laws that control 
the establishment of cooperative insurance companies? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes; they do. 

Senator Russeti. How do you keep up with all that? 

Dr. Knapp. We endeavor to help these cooperatives on problems 
that will enable them to do a better job. Our concern is to help 
them operate more efficiently. It is not a question of organizing new 
insurance companies unless there might be a request for assistance, 
but it is to make studies that will help them in loss prevention or in 
various ways that will be of benefit to a large number of them. 

Senator Russetx. Do they call on you for actuarial information and 
things of that kind in connection with the insurance companies? 

Dr. Knapp. No; they call on us for general advice based on our 
experience and studies that we have made. 


TAXATION OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russety. Have you made any study to determine whether 
or not these purchasing cooperatives, or Insurance cooperatives, are se- 
curing any undue favor from the Federal Government in the matter 
of taxation? Have you gone into that? Have you gone before the 
Finance Committee when they testified on that matter? 

Dr. Knarr. We have never testified; however, our materials have 
been used by the various committees and by the Congress and we 
have been called into consultation with the Treasury, and so forth. 

But we have avoided getting involved in the tax legislation as 
such. Our concern has been to help the farmers with building strong 
organizations and we have been concerned with seeing that informa- 
tion with regard to tax changes and so forth is brought to the atten- 
tion of the , stead so that they will comply with the laws of the 
land in regard to taxation matters. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Russet. I am, of course, interested in cooperatives and 
I believe in them. It can be abused in some respects. This is not 
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a very large sum of money when you consider the overall amount of 
money, but, percentagewise, this is a pretty fair-sized increase. 

Dr. Knapp. May I say, sir, that this represents the first increase 
that has been requested for several years. The demands these last 
few years for service and assistance from farmers has been very great 
because of the difficult situation the farmers are in on account of the 
cost-price squeeze, 

We are getting more interest from the farmers to help themselves 
through cooperative action than we have had for many years. 

We need the addition here to round out the services so as to take 
care of the requests of farmers. 

There was just one other thing that was skipped a while ago and 
that was the question of whether these organizations received any 
special favor or anything of that sort from our program. 

Well, this program of ours is an old, established program. It goes 
back to 1912 in the work of the Department of Agriculture. It has 
been a continuing program since that time. 

The purpose then was to help farmers do those things that they could 
best do for themselves. 

Our experience over the years has confirmed us, particularly it has 
confirmed me through the experience that I have had, that these organ- 
izations are helpful to the family farmer, to the preservation of the 
kind of agriculture that we have enjoyed in the past. 


PROBLEMS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, I might make a personal observation. 

I was president of a small dairy cooperative in my home community 
for quite a number of years. We found that through efforts of our 
cooperative working with our patrons on matters of milk quality, we 
were able to manufacture a grade of commodity that demanded a 2-cent 
premium per pound in the market place at that time, which made a 
difference in pay-out to the dairy farmers of about 6 cents per pound 
of butterfat over and above the going price in the community. 

There are many problems that cooperatives have of communications 
with their membership, so that their membership might understand the 
problems that the cooperative has such as the problem of credit in the 
marketing field, which is changing very rapidly, and, such as the factor 
of convenience of the product to consumer which is being introduced 
very rapidly into food merchandising, but which was discussed to some 
extent in our research budget. 

There are changes taking place which are affecting the marketing 
structure and its methods and including farmer marketing organiza- 
tions. These changes are difficult for the individual concern to always 
get the broad implications of as quickly as they are needed. 

It has occurred to me, so far as I have been able to go into the work 
of the Farmer Cooperative Service, that the studies which Dr. Knapp 
and his associates have made, pointing up the character of problems, 
what those problems mean to the cost of doing business, the returns 
which come to that business and the steps that the producers themselves 
can take to improve the quality, and thereby the marketing potential 
for their product, is an area where we can and are being of real service 
to these farmer business organizations. 
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Senator Russetu. I always thought this was a rather important 
activity but I do not believe that Dr. Knapp is sending out any 
information which is helping the farmer increase the butterfat content 
of his milk. That must, of necessity, come from some other source. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true; we are not doing any work in that field, 
but the quality of the product as it begins its production on the farm, 
and on through the processing channels, does have an effect on the 
returns that are made to producers. 

The manner in which that commodity is presented to the buyer, 
whether it be a wholesale buyer or the consumer, has an important 
effect on its acceptability. 


DAIRY COOPERATIVES 


I should like to mention a rather large organization in my home 

Ste ae a cooperative organization, which is some 50 years old which 
is also a dairy cooperative, but, because it has followed some good 
membership relations, it has not up to this time sold 1 pound of its 
product to the Government, only during the war. It has established 
a preferred market, and I think its policies pay out to its producers 
more than they could otherwise secure for their products. 

Senator Russet. I have some familiarity with dairy cooperatives. 
I am surrounded by 2 or 3 where I live down in my State. It has been 
my observation that when they had good management they click and 
make a lot of money for the people in them, but it all depends on the 
management. 

If you have a good man, it will click, and if you do not, it will not 
last long. 


Mr. Peterson. That is true of most cooperatives, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. Knapp. May I say one thing on that point, Mr. Chairman? 
Senator Russeiy. Yes. 


STRENGTH OF MANAGEMENT 


Dr. Knapp. This matter of management is a very important one 
and we have given a great deal of thought to that, and many of our 
publications are designed to strengthen management in these organiza- 
tions. 

You referred to a situation in your State. We have been working 
for the last 4 or 5 years with the livestock people there, helping them 
and, as a matter of fact, we are getting out a publication now because 
of unique experience in the South. 

We are preparing this report on the Florida Glades livestock auc- 
tion with the thought that it will be useful to farmers in other South- 
ern States coming into livestock production and help them solve their 
marketing problems. 

That is ; illustrative of so much of our work where we make a study 
of a piece of experience of that kind that can be passed on to other 
farmers. 

Senator Russetx. I do not doubt that you get out valuable infor- 
mation. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, the doctor testified that they do 
use the Extension Service and all these other agencies. 
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DISTRIBUTING INFORMATION 


Senator Russeiu. The Secretary testified, I believe, that they usually 
use the source available and that it initially would be the Extension 
Service, and from there on they would get the information from the 
Farmer Cooperative Service here. 

Mr. Pererson. The farmer turns to his closest source of informa- 
tion, which is the Extension Service. They in turn go through the 
channels and then they come to us so far as our programs are useful 
to them in providing the information required. 

Senator Stennis. You have nothing below in the State level ? 

Mr. Pererson. No. 

Senator Srennis. This is to look and make suggestions. 

Mr. Pererson. This is in the nature of investigation and involves 
research into the peculiar problems of cooperatives. The information 
is in turn used by the agencies serving farmers, including extension, 
and the other State agencies. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


Senator Russety. I hope the Department will put an item in for 
emphasizing this dissemination. I have been on this committee for 
twenty-odd years and every year I become more and more convinced 
that you gather a great deal more information here and have it here 
in Washington and it never gets out into the hands of the average 
farmer throughout the United States. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, that has been of great concern to me 
and the Department. It is of concern to me because of the agencies 
for which I am immediately responsible. 

I have thus far had one meeting with all the information people, 
a joint meeting within the Department, and have been working with 
our folks on the general subject of communications. 

We have a lot of information, as you suggest. I think we are doing 
an improving job of getting it out, but I am not satisfied yet by any 
means with the communication methods being used. 

Senator Russetu. I have thought at times that the States ought to 
be required to hold a seminar or something to call in all of their 
county agents every year and make them sit there and fill out a ques- 
tionnaire to determine what they know about what was published here 
in the Department in the last year, relating to their work. Those 
fellows get busy down there in the counties looking after some one 
phase of something and they do a good job by and large, but I think 
there has been a weakness. 

I do not think it, I know it. There has been a great weakness in 
getting down to the farm the results of all these millions that we spend 
for all these activities in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Prrerson. I must agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to observe that in this kind of work, this kind of world, 
that we are living in, there is a great deal of competition for the time 
of all of us. The Extension Service and the other agencies are com- 
peting, trying to get the farmers and other people’s attention. 
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4-H CLUBS AND FUTURE FARMERS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you, but I compare 
it with 25 years ago, and these farmer boys, a lot of them were trained 
as 4-H Club boys and they will read these bulletins and they will 
require, and they get, a lot more than they used to. 

Senator Russet. We have made great progress in that field, but I 
am not too sure but what we have made greater progress in our dis- 
coveries. But you are right about the 4-H and the Future Farmers. 

The vocational agricultural teachers have been a great boon to the 
young farmers. 

Senator Harn. Dr. Knapp, you have something you want to say, 
I can see by the expression on your face- 

Senator Russetu. I want to assure you I was not going to cut you 
off. I believe in free speech, including every agency. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Dr. Knapp. We welcome an opportunity to tell you of our work. 

On this question of dissemination of our work: Just today I re- 
ceived a letter from the head of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics of New Mexico A. and M. College, requesting our help in plan- 
ning a proposed school for cooperative managers, which would also 
bring in county agents and other extension people. It is a letter that 
comes in to me for help on suggested procedure and programs. 

We have such contacts with 25 or 30 of the experiment stations and 
extension services within a year. We are carrying that on continu- 
ously and I believe that the knowledge of the county agents and of 
the managers and so forth is bound to be improved by such oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

Senator Huu. Well, of course, I think in all research I have been 
impressed by the amount of medical research. There is always such 
a lag from the time you get your discoveries before your benefits get 
out generally, so to speak. 

I guess you have the same problem here. 

Dr. Kwapr. That is right. 

Senator Hizx. Did you put your statement in the record ? 

Dr. Knapp. No. Would you like to hear the statement or would 
you rather have me file it ? 

Senator Russet. The committee would be glad to have it. 

Dr. Knapp. I would like to read a couple of pages of it. 

Senator Russetxi. The first two pages, it strikes me, might give some 
illustrations there that might be helpful to your case. 

Dr. Knapp. All right, thank you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of reporting on the program of the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice. This service conducts studies designed to help farmers increase 
the efficiency of their cooperatives in marketing farm products, pur- 
chasing farm supplies, and obtaining related business services. 

Many of our research projects are regional or national in scope; 
that is, they apply over broad areas. The Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
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ice makes studies of problems of local cooperatives which furnish basic 
information for use in providing advisory assistance to other coopera- 
tives in the preparation of educational material. 

Results are released promptly through preliminary progress reports 
and publications ieaiae upon the completion of projects. We issued 
some 80 or 90 reports this last year. Our findings are made available 
to managers, directors, farmer members, representatives of State col- 
leges and others interested in agricultural cooperation. 

Advisory work is undertaken at the request of cooperative associa- 
tions to help them solve organization and operating problems. This 
work utilizes previously conducted research. 

Our work is conducted for the benefit of all farmer* cooperatives. 
We encourage associations to cooperate in research projects by as- 
sembling basic data or otherwise furnishing material assistance in the 
form of services or facilities. 

In other words, the cooperatives themselves participate in the re- 
search operation. 

RECENT WORK 


In the justification, materials, we have given you a number of ex- 
amples of our recent work accomplishments. I would like to supple- 
ment these with examples of new projects we have recently started or 
have been requested to undertake since January 1 of this year. 

Dairy cooperatives in a South Central State have requested a study 
of ways in which they can meet their surplus milk handling problem 
more effectively. 

At the request of wool cooperatives, that is, the National Wool Co- 
operative and its affiliated organizations, we have undertaken a study 
to determine means of increasing their efficiency in preparing, han- 
dling, and selling wool. 

At the request of the board of directors of a farm-supply coopera- 
tive serving 45 local associations in a South Central State, Arkansas, 
a study is being made to determine how it may purchase and distribute 
production supplies to farmers more efficiently. 

We are working on a request from officials of five regional farm- 
supply cooperatives for a study of the organization, procedure and 
services of their field service staffs for the distribution of farm sup- 
plies. This study is directed toward determining ways in which 
farmers’ needs may be met more effectively. 

I might say that the representatives of these organizations came into 
Washington together to discuss with us the nature of this request and 
to help us plan on how and what we might do to meet it. 

In cooperation with State experiment stations and extension services 
in Ohio, Delaware, and New York, we are helping farmers and their 
cooperatives develop improved marketing services for fruits and 
vegetables. 

In the Midwest, both a dairy cooperative and a farm-supply organi- 
zation have requested our assistance in developing programs which 
will contribute to better understanding and more effective participa- 
tion by their memberships. 

We appraised the operations of a cotton and grain growers’ associa- 
tion in a Southwestern State to improve office and accounting pro- 
cedures and to determine ways to increase efficiency of their feed mill. 
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A representative of our staff who had experience in this field was out 
in the region. We deferred handling that request until he could be 
out there. It only involved his spending 2 or 3 days on that problem 
while he was on other work in that region. 

We are cooperating with 12 land-grant colleges in the North Central 
States in a study of poultry and egg marketing by assembling and 
analyzing transportation costs obtained from cooperatives. 

I might mention another request from Florida for help in celery 
marketing. 

We have just received this request by telephone call, from Florida 
from the Vegetable Association there. About 70 percent of the celery 
production is handled by cooperatives, and of course they belong to the 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, which is made up of the 
cooperatives and other firms that are not cooperatives. 

The request came to us through the Vegetable Association and then 
it was followed up by requests from representatives of the cooperatives. 

We are looking into this problem and trying to figure out how to 
best handle it. Making study plans has involved several telephone 
calls, correspondence, and a field visit. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Russett. How many people do you have at work now in 
the Farmer Cooperative Service? 

Dr. Kwarp. 101. 

Senator Russert. How many will you have if you get this appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Warxer. This increase would provide for a total of 21 more 
people. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Dr. Knapp. The ability of farmer cooperatives to serve farmers 
is affected by their capacity to adjust to current producing and mar- 
keting conditions. Continuing adjustment is needed to price-cost 
relationships; changes in farming, including mechanization and di- 
versification; capital needs for both farming and cooperative busi- 
nesses; and more complex marketing techniques and requirements. 

Few cooperatives have the resources to carry on the research needed 
to assure the stronger and more efficient organizations necessary to 
deal with these conditions. The Farmer Cooperative Service, 
through additional research and advisory assistance, can help cooper- 
atives meet their members’ needs. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


In order to make the work of Farmer Cooperative Service more 
effective in dealing with current problems, the budget calls for an 
increase of $144,600. This increase in funds is to be used in these 
areas : 

1. Helping farmers increase income and reduce costs by improving 
the organization and operating efficiency of their farm supply, mar- 
keting, and service cooperatives. 

2. Improving financial structure and management of farmer coop- 
eratives to strengthen their effectiveness. 
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3. Improving the national statistics on agricultural cooperation to 
guide needed research and educational programs. 

Farmers now spend nearly 50 percent of their cash farm receipts 
on production supplies. Improvement in the operations of farm 
supply cooperatives can materially help farmers reduce these costs. 
Areas in need of immediate study are methods of credit extension and 
collection, inventory control, merchandising methods, and ways of 
achieving better coordination of operations. We can also help 
farmers lease production costs through analysis and recommenda- 
tions with respect to problems in bulk delivery of feed, fertilizer, and 
petroleum products encountered by their cooperative organizations. 

One area of difficulty encountered by cooperatives is that of credit. 
Ineffective credit policies in associations distributing farm supplies 
result in serious losses each year. Cooperatives need help in ittadking 
this problem. We will analyze operations of selected associations 
known for their outstanding records in credit extension and collection. 
Findings will be made avaiiable to managers and directors as guides 
for establishing improved practices. 

To improve net returns to farmers through their marketing coop- 
eratives, explorations should be made of the possibilities for cooper- 
ative organizations to perform additional marketing functions. Work 
is needed to help marketing cooperatives increase the export of farm 
commodities through these organizations. 

We plan to study problems involved in strengthening cooperative 
marketing associations through consolidation and coordination by 
surveys of selected associations in various commodity fields. Ap- 
praisals will be made of the effects of increased volume, new methods 
of handling, and other factors in reducing costs. 

In studying ways to improve local markets for farmers, we will 
assemble information on problems and successful practices in operat- 
ing cooperatives in areas near large consuming centers. Pilot plant 
studies will be made to test and evaluate improved methods of opera- 
tion. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies need assistance in ad- 
justing operations to changing conditions of increased repair and 
building costs on farm properties. Study should be made of rein- 
surance methods, loss prevention programs, risk classification systems, 
and use of improved management and operating techniques. Through 
research, the operating efficiency of mutual irrigation companies cai 
be improved. 

Research is needed to strengthen cooperative organization, man- 
agement and financial structures. We plan to undertake initial studies 
of the advantages and disadvantages of use of various forms of debt 
financing by cooperatives. Study should also be made of revolving 
fund financing, managerial compensation, employee compensation 
plans, and improved membership communications. Findings from 
these studies will assist cooperatives in developing improved financing 
and employee compensation programs. 

Farmer Cooperative Service compiles basic statistics on the ten 
thousand farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives from in- 
formation furnished voluntarily by these organizations. Wide use 
is made of this information by cooperatives, land grant colleges, ag- 
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ricultural workers, public officials, students and others interested in 
agricultural cooperation. 

‘There is need for studies which will provide information on quan- 
tities and types of major commodities handled. These findings will 
show trends of change and growth in commodity fields. 

Senator Russeti. Any further questions? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The committee will not meet in the morning because the full com- 
mittee is meeting. 

We will meet Wednesday at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., Monday, April 16, 1956, the subcom- 
mae recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 18, 
1956. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1956 


Untitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 


committee), aban 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Young, and Dwor- 


shak. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; EDWARD M. SHULMAN, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; 
W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; REYNOLDS G. 
FLORANCE, CHIEF, FORESTRY AND LANDS DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL; HERMAN D. PLAVNICK, ASSISTANT TO 
THE ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL FOR AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
AND CONSERVATION, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation, 1956 
Supplemental appropriation for 1956 (Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1956) 
Advance from “Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion” 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for pay act costs_.__._------__--_--~ 151, 400 


aS ee iid a Ss a ian hhh manele 2, 692, 400 
Budget estimate, 1957: 
Direct appropriation 
Advance from “‘Administrative expenses, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation” 


Increase 
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Summary of increases, 1957 


For legal services incident to: 
Mining claims pursuant to the act approved July 23, 1955 
Commodity Credit Corporation programs (by transfer from the 
Corporation) 


Project statement 


| 
1956 (esti- 1957 (esti- 


Project 1955 mated) | Increase mated) 


| 

1. Agricultural credit and conservation $1, 368,000 | +$43,600 | $1, 411, 600 
2. Commodity credit, production, and adjustment pro- 

grams ._- ) +26, 700 714, 7 
3. Marketing and regulatory laws 395, 000 
4. Agricultura] research and staff legal services 
Unobligated balance ; 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) [48, 792] | 


Tuteberveliatte. i. £5, <i dijoetinteteutadentcs 2, 390, 616 2, 692, 400 +70, 300 2, 762, 700 
Advance from “Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation’”’ — 401, 000 26,700 | —427,700 
[a ——— | 
Subtotal 2, 291, 400 +43, 600 | 2,335, 000 
Transferred in the 1956 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” 
Transfer from ‘Watershed protection, soil 
servation”’ 
Transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service’”’ 


INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $43,600 under the project “Agricultural credit and con- 
servation” for legal services incident to mining claims pursuant to the act 
approved July 23, 1955. 

Need for increase.—The activity of the Department with respect to mining 
claims, pursuant to the act of July 23, 1955 (Public Law 167, 84th Cong,), will 
be substantially increased during fiscal year 1957. It is expected that at least 
twice as many proceedings will be instituted under section 5 of that act during 
fiscal year 1957 as in fiscal year 1956. As the work progresses, the problems 
will be more varied and complex as proceedings are instituted to cover the areas 
containing a multiplicity of mining claims. The requirements for legal assist- 
ance will increase in proportion to the number and complexity of the proceedings 
initiated under section 5, which are for the purpose of determining the Govern- 
ment’s right to manage the surface resources on mining claims. The proceed- 
ings require careful preparation and involve highly technical questions of law 
and procedure. Great care must be exercised to comply with the specific re- 
quirements and precise standards necessary to protect the rights of both the 
private parties and the Government and te make such proceedings effective. 
The services of experienced attorneys will be necessary to handle the workload in 
1957 which will be more than double the present program. In addition, it will 
be necessary to constantly review and approve procedures and regulations of 
a general nature, not only in connection with proceedings under section 5, but 
also in the administration of the materials disposal provisions of the act. 

(2) An increase of $26,700 for legal services in connection with the programs 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Need for increase—Additional funds will be required to furnish adequate 
legal attention to the matters arising out of the activities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in view of the increased emphasis on the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities through foreign markets and other. outlets. Barter 
transactions and sales for foreign currency, which have been expanded, involve 
considerably more legal work than cash dollar transactions. Foreign currency 
transactions under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, involve three-way contractual 
negotiations with foreign governments, private exporters, and lending agencies 
with respect to the sale of surplus commodities and the financing arrangements 
thereof. This is then followed by additional work in the programing and con- 
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version of foreign currency. Increased work in the field of contracts and claims 
is expected in connection with the management of the large accumulated 
inventories. 

There is increased activity on the part of the Corporation in the manage- 
ment, rotation, and handling of its huge price support inventories and in the dis- 
position of commodities in foreign and other available outlets during the fiscal 
vear 1956, and it is contemplated that such activities will be carried out at the 
same accelerated pace through the fiscal year 1957. At that time the peak of 
referrals in connection with claims arising out of 1956 activities will reach the 
office of the General Counsel resulting in a greater workload in legal services. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language underscored ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses, * * * together with such amounts from other ap- 
propriations or authorizations as are provided in the schedules in the budget for 
the current fiscal year for such expenses, which several amounts not exceeding 
a total of [$375,000] $427,700 shall be transferred to and made a part of this 
appropriation.” 

The proposed change in language would increse the amount which may be 
transferred to this appropriation from “Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation” to $427,700 to cover the anticipated increase in the volume 
of legal services which will be required in the fiscal year 1957. The estimated 
increased workload is discussed in greater detail in the preceding justification 
of the estimate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russett. The committee will hear this morning the pres- 
entation of the Office of the General Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Farrington, you may proceed. I believe this is the 
first time you have been before this committee ? 

Mr. Farrineton. I was here last year, Senator. 

Senator Russetx. That is right; I recall that now. 

Mr. Farrrneron. I have just a brief statement, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you and discuss the work of the Office of the General Counsel 
and its financial needs for the next fiscal year. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


There have been several changes in our organizational structure 
during the past year. We have consolidated the Rural Utilities Loans 
Division and Rural Utilities Operations Division handling REA work 
into one division—the Rural Utilities Division. The legal services 
for REA, Farmers’ Home Administration, Forest Service, and Soil 
Conservation Service were grouped under an Assistant General Coun- 
sel for Agricultural Credit and Conservation. 

The legal work previously performed by the General Legal Serv- 
ices Division was assigned to the staff legal officer on the immediate 
staff of the General Counsel. These changes have reduced the num- 
ber of legal divisions in the Washington office from 9 to 7 and the 
positions formerly known as Associate Solicitor, now Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel, from 4 to 3. At the same time coordination of the 
work has been improved and clearance time has been reduced. 

The legal divisions in Washington and the officials to whom they 
are immediately responsible are: General Counsel, Assistant General 
Counsel for Litigation, and staff legal officer; Deputy General Coun- 
sel, Commodity Credit Division and Production and Adjustment 

76330—56—— 14 
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Division; Assistant General Counsel for Agricultural Credit and 
Conservation, Farmers’ Home Division, Forestry and Lands Division, 
and Rural Utilities Division; Assistant General Counsel for Market- 
ing and Regulatory Laws, Marketing Division and General Regula- 
tory Division. 

ne member of my staff is assigned to making continuing reviews 
of our work in the field to help keep that work efficient and effective. 
We have made two changes in our field organization during the past 
year. Our office at Oklahoma City was moved to Stillwater, Okla., 
as part of the Department’s plan to consolidate its agencies in Okla- 
homa at Oklahoma A. and M. College. We recently opened a small 
office at Harrisburg, Pa., to provide legal services for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the Forest Service, and the Soil Conservation 
Service in the New England and North Atlantic States. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


The present field organization consists of 14 field offices and 5 branch 
offices, as follows: 

The field offices are Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Denver, Colo.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Portland, Oreg.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; St. Paul, Minn.; Stillwater, Okla.; and Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. 

The branch offices are Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Missoula, Mont.; 
New York, N. Y.; Ogden, Utah; and Raleigh, N.C. 


VOLUME OF WORK 


In general the workload of the Office continues at about the same 
level as last year but there are several areas in which the demand for 
legal assistance is greater. We are required to request additional 
funds in two of these areas—commodity credit and mining. 


1957 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The 1957 budget estimate recommends a direct appropriation of 
$2,335,000 and a transfer of $427,700 from the administrative expense 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation to cover the cost of legal 
services performed for the Corporation. This represents increases of 
$43,600 in the direct appropriation and $26,700 in the transfer from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


MINING ACTIVITIES 


The activity of the Department under the act of July 23, 1955, 
Public Law 167, 84th Congress, will be substantially increased during 
fiscal year 1957. It is expected that the volume of this work in 1957 
will be at least double that in 1956. As the program develops the 
problems will become more varied and complex as administrative pro- 
ceedings to adjudicate surface rights expand from present selected 
areas to additional areas containing a multiplicity of mining claims. 
An increase in the direct appropriation of $43,600 is required for this 
purpose. 
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QUESTIONS AFFECTING MINING ACTIVITY 


Senator Russeti. Now explain just how this matter arises; what 

gives rise to all of these questions affecting mining activities which 
you have not had heretofore ? 
' Mr. Farrtneton. It comes about under the recent amendment to the 
act of July 31, 1947, Senator, and I would like to ask Mr. Florance, 
Chief of our Forestry and Lands Division, which handles these mining 
claim matters, to explain that to you. 

Mr. Fiorance. The act of July 23, 1955, provides basically for two 
things. First, and one which is not involved to a great extent in this 
requested increase, is for the disposition of certain materials from the 
public lands. 

The second part is that it provides for a procedure whereby, with re- 
spect to the public lands, the agency administering those lands may 
request the Department of Interior to publish a notice requiring all 
holders or claimants to unpatented mining claims located prior to the 
act to file a verified statement as to their surface rights. 

With respect to those holders of mining claims, nonpatented mining 
claims, who do not file a verified statement, the Government will then 
have the right to manage and dispose of surface resources on those 
claims until they go to patent. 

Now with respect to those mining claimants who hold unpatented 
claims and file verified statements, the Department of the Interior 
will then set a hearing and at that hearing the Department of Interior 
wil] determine the validity and effectiveness of the asserted rights. 

At that hearing the requesting department, that is, the department 
administering the lands and requesting the publication of this notice, 
will be represented by an attorney just as that department would in a 
case of a mineral protest on an application for patent. For all prac- 
tical purposes the hearing which is held is substantially the same 
in procedure as the hearing that is held on contested patent appli- 
cation. 

TOTAL CLAIMS 


Senator Russety. Do you have any estimate of the number of those 
claims that might be affected in this next fiscal year? 

Mr. Friorance. The Forest Service this year planned to request 
the Department of Interior to publish notice on 8 areas which will 
involve approximately 8,000 mining claims that are unpatented. 

The Forest Service next year plans to request additional notices 
as to approximately 16 areas. In other words, doubling the number 
of requests, which will roughly double the number of potential mining 
claims that may be involved in those hearings. 

Senate Russet. How many of them ever get down to the contest 
stage 

Mr. Fiorance. Actually up to this point we have no experience on 
that. Our estimate has been from 10 to 20 percent of the mining 
claimants will file verified statements. That would mean then that 
on the roughly 8,000 claims that would be affected by notices published 
in this fiscal year there would be from 800 to 1,600 mine claims to go 
to hearing. 

Now the act provides that a hearing may be held with respect to 
not more than 20 claims in a single hearing without the consent of 
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the claimant, so that if you had 800 claims on which verified statements 
were filed, we would have roughly 40 hearings, as a minimum. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Mr. Chairman, our budget estimate has for this 
work 4 attorneys and 4 stenographers and some travel. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Farrineton. That isthe base for the request of $43,600, 

Senator Russenz. You referred to the disposition of certain ma- 
terials on public lands, and I assume in your case it relates to those 
owned by the Forest Service or under the control of the Forest 
Service ? 

Mr. Fvorance. Yes. 

Senator Russetn. Just what materials are involved in that? 

Mr. Friorance. Primarily, materials such as sand and gravel, com- 
mon varieties of sand, gravel, and stone; that would be the principal 
materials that would be disposed of under this plan. 

Senator Russexz. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Farrington. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Farrtneton. Thank you. The next item deals with the legal 
work for the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In view of the increased emphasis being placed on the disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities through foreign markets and other 
outlets we anticipate a substantial increase in the requests for legal 
services from the Corporation in 1957. 

Barter transactions and sales for foreign currency which have been 
expanded involve considerably more legal attention than cash dollar 
transactions, The foreign currency transactions under Public Law 
480, 83d Congress, involve three-way contractual negotiations with 
foreign governments, private exporters and lending agencies with re- 
spect to the sale of surplus commodities and the necessary an 
arrangements. Additional legal work in the field of contracts an 
claims is expected in connection with the management of the large 
accumulated inventories of Corporation commodities. 

Although there will be increased activity on the part of the Corpo- 
ration in the management, rotation, and handling of its large price- 
support inventories and in the disposition of commodities in foreign 
and other available outlets during fiscal year 1956, these activities 
will be carried on also at an accelerated pace through fiscal year 1957. 
The peak of claims arising out of the Corporation’s activities in 1956 
will reach the Office of the General Counsel in 1957 resulting in a 
greater legal workload for that year. To take care of this additional 
work an increase of $26,700 in the authority to transfer funds from 
the administrative expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
proposed. 

T shall be pleased to attempt to answer any questions that members 
of the committee may have. 

Senator Russet. Your request calls for about 2 additional lawyers 
and 2 stenographers? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes. 


EXPORT PROGRAMS 


Senator Russety. We have been hearing a great deal, Mr. Farring- 
ton, about this export program, and the surplus commodities in the 
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hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. It seems a little diffi- 
cult to get it really underway. 

Is there any actual work in your office that comes in, over and above 
the ordinary run, on these exports? 

Mr. Farrineron. Oh, yes. I do not have the figures, Senator, as 
to the total activities under the export pear nder Public Law 
480, the $1.5 billion which were available are almost exhausted, and 
| understand that a supplemental appropriation request will be coming 
up for that purpose. 

Senator Russeti. The Public Law 480—that is the foreign aid bill ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Sales for foreign currency. 

Senator Russety. Foreign currency. 

Mr. Farrrneron. Foreign currency sales; yes. The other export 
programs are being stepped up also. 


COTTON EXPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Russern. What activity has reached your office with respect 
to the cotton export program that we have heard so much about? 

Mr. Farrineton. Let me ask Mr. Shulman to respond to that. 

Mr. Suutman. Our office has worked with the administrative offi- 
clals on the cotton export program. 

Senator Russety. Have they got it prepared, from the legal stand- 
point ? 

Mr. Suutman. Yes; so far as we are concerned, our work has been 
finished. 

Senator Russeiz. When did it first clear, the first opinions or ad- 
vice, clear the Office of the General Counsel ? 

Mr. Suutman. Senator, I cannot give you the exact date, but I 
would say within the last week or so. It may be that additional 
changes are being considered by the administrative officials which 
would necessitate further changes in the program announcement. 

Senator Russetn. Are any representatives of the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel participating in the conferences between Agriculture 
and State with respect to exports? 

Mr. SHutMan. { am not aware of any participation. 

Senator Russett. You merely advise the Department, the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture to enable them to present the De- 
partment’s views on it ? 

Mr. SHutman. We assist them in any way we are called upon. 

Senator Russetu. Well, have you been called upon to assist in pre- 
paring the program to step up the exportation of these surplus com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Suutman. Yes; we have worked on the cotton export program, 
and also we have worked on the contracts that are involved in the 
direct sale of commodities, dollar sales of commodities, and the ex- 
tremely complicated barter contracts which involve not only the dis- 
posal of agricultural commodities, but also the acquisition of strategic 
and critical materials. Those contracts are extremely complicated. 

Senator Russet. I can easily understand they would be very com- 
plicated, but what I wanted to find out was if there was any claim 
or any delays in this program that could be attributed to the Office 
of the General Counsel not having kept the Department advised on 
all legal aspects of it. 
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Mr. Suutman. Iam not aware of any. 

Mr. Farrineron. I believe, Senator, that we have answered all of 
the calls for assistance within a reasonable time. Of course we can- 
not always dispose of a contract or some related item the same day. 

Senator Russeiu. I can understand that. 

Mr. Farrineron. But I do not believe there is any backlog of work 
in our office on such requests. 

Senator Russe. The subject has been discussed for months. 

Mr. Farrrneron. Yes. 

Senator Russexu. In one form or another. 

Mr. Farrrneron. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Are these barter arrangements on the increase or 
decrease ? 

Mr. Suutman. They are on the increase. I believe, Senator, that 
I have some actual figures on 1955, and I would guess that the number 
is on the increase. In the fiscal year 1955, there were 106 barter 
contracts negotiated involving the acquisition of $281 million worth 
of strategic and critical materials. I do not think that there has been 
any diminution of that. 


SALES IN SOFT CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


Senator Rosmrtson. I understand that when you sell products to 
what we call soft currency countries, that the currency remains in the 
country where you have made the sale ? 

Mr. Farrineron. That may or may not be true. 

Mr. SuHutman. That currency is available for a number of different 
uses; it is certainly available for use in the country in which it is 
generated. Public Law 480 is the law under which these foreign 


currency transactions are carried out and directs the uses to which 
> foreign currency may be put. There are quite a number of 
them. 

Senator Roserrson. Is it true or not that we have some kind of an 
agreement, that when we get the soft currency we just put it in a 
bank and it is not used ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir; the uses of foreign currency, as Mr. Shul- 
man mentioned, are assigned under the terms of the act, which involve 
a variety of uses. One of those is the use of foreign currency for 
loans and for economic development in the country. 

Of the contracts negotiated so far, about 47 percent of the for- 
eign currency realized or to be received as the commodities are de- 
livered, are planned for use within the country for loans and for eco- 
nomic development, and of course there are a number of other uses 
specified in the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Senator Rosertson. Before we have to vote on the new foreign aid 
program, which would be a direct loan, or gift, for economic develop- 
ment, I would think it would be helpful for all of us to know how 
much of these funds we have disposed of; we have got close to $8 bil- 
lion of surplus, something like that. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. We are selling some for soft currency, that 
soft currency is put back, and it is available for internal rehabilita- 
tion in those countries. 

Mr. Wuee er. Yes. 
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Senator Roperrson. Do we take a slow note on that, or do we get 
anything from them on that, or is it reinvested for economic develop- 
ment $ 

PLANNED USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Mr. WuHre.er. Those are in the form of loans to be repaid. I do 
not have at hand immediately the precise terms of those loans, but we 
will be prepared to give full information on the use of these foreign 
currencies when the Foreign Agricultural Service is here. I have 
right now some tables that. summarize, if you wish them at this time, 
the planned use of the foreign currency that have been covered by 
agreements up to date. 

Senator Rospertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like this record to 
show what is available for economic rehabilitation through the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities and what is the estimate for the coming 
fiscal year to be received from this cource. 

Senator Russet. Can you furnish that, or would you have to get 
that from the Foreign Agricultural Service ? 

Mr. Wuerzer. I could furnish right now some summary informa- 
tion on that. The Foreign Agricultural Service, of course, is in charge 
of that program and will be glad to discuss it thoroughly when they 
are here. 

Senator Russett. Give us what you have now. 

Mr. Wnereter. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. At the recent meeting of the Economic Coun- 
cil of the Interparliamentary Union in Yugoslavia there was a lot 
of talk about how generous the Russians were in all the aid they gave 
and how we always attach political strings to the aid we gave; and 


apparently they still would like to get the aid, but they want it with- 
out any so-called strings or any benefit to us whatever. They did not 
seem to think that a country that had as much money as we have 
ought to ask for anything in return. 


POSSIBILITY OF TRADING WHEAT FOR MANGANESE 


I found in looking over the program presented to us on the re- 
habilitation of southeastern Asia that 98 percent of the manganese, 
and as much or more of certain other strategic materials came from 
India and southeastern Asia. That is the area that is always men- 
tioned when we talk about underprivileged countries, and where they 
talk about half of them going to bed hungry every night. 

Could we not swap wheat for manganese, and other strategic ma- 
terials available in that area, or has the indiction been given to you 
that they prefer that we just give it to them and get nothing in re- 
turn ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. I do not know that I could answer that question, 
Senator, and I think it might be well to hear from someone else. 

Senator Russet. You simply draw up the contracts as you are 
requested to do so by the people who use them. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. These are not the experts. 

Senator Russeiu. These gentlemen are just the lawyers. 

Senator Ropertson. I see. 
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Senator Russet. When they come in and say “Here is a deal,” they 
simply draw up the contract for them. 

Senator Roserrson. All right. I might not be here when the real 
experts come, but I would like to have this request for information 
passed along to someone. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, we will do that. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Senator Roserrson. You might also look into Spain. In 1949 
France and Great Britain and some of the other countries would not 
let us include Spain in the Marshall plan although they were just as 
good friends as some of those who were in the program, and at that 
time they were very anxious to enter into barter agreements with 
us, and they offered us various types of minerals. Will you tell some- 
body connected with the disposal of these surplus commodities, such 
as wheat and cotton, that they should reexplore the proposition made 
to us a few years ago by Spain when they were anxious to get these 
commodities and would have been glad to trade with us. 

Senator Russett. We now have the Foreign Agricultural Service 
scheduled for appearance here Tuesday. 

Senator Rosertrson. Of next week ? 

Senator Russey. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. I will try to be here. 

Senator Russetu. That matter will be explained to us at that time. 

Senator Rozerrson. I hope to be here. 

Senator Russeity. I doubt whether they will be able to give the 
full story to us, because the State Department necessarily has had 


some part in this program, but they can give us at least the amounts 
disposed of to each country, and a general outline of the program, 
including payments. 


PLANNED USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY UNDER TITLE I OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


We will have inserted in the record at this juncture the table which 
shows the planned use of the foreign currency under title I, of Public 
Law 480, programs through March 31, 1956. Do you have a copy 
of that table and the accompanying statement you can furnish the 
reporter for the record ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 
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EXPLANATION OF USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES UNDER TITLE I, Pusitic Law 480 


AGRICULTURAL MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Section 104. (a) provides that a part of the foreign currencies accruing from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities may be used for developing markets 
abroad for United States agricultural commodities. The Department is carry- 
ing on this work in close cooperation with the United States agricultural trade 
and, where feasible, also with foreign trade groups. The United States Gov- 
ernment contribution is limited to foreign currencies. As of March 26, 1956, the 
portion tentatively reserved for this work exceeded the equivalent of 17 million 
United States dollars. In addition, United States and foreign-trade groups 
contribute services, facilities, and materials. 

We are promoting cotton in cooperation with the National Cotton Council in 
France and Japan where the council has worked out arrangements with local 
cotton groups. Similar activities are contemplated for Italy, Germany, and 
other countries. 

Dairy products promotion has been undertaken in Colombia in cooperation with 
Dairy Industries Society International and local groups. Activities are being 
planned in Thailand and several other countries. 

Market development for soybeans has begun in Japan in cooperation with the 
American Soybean Association and Japanese trade groups. Activities in Ger- 
many and other countries are being readied when funds are available. 

Wheat market development is now underway in Colombia in cooperation with 
the Millers’ National Federation and a nutrition demonstration program showing 
the value of wheat is being developed for Japan in cooperation with the Oregon 
Wheat Growers’ League. In both cases, there will be close cooperation with 
local trade groups in carrying out the work. 

Several tobacco buyers and specialists from Thailand are being brought to the 
United States where United States tobacco groups are acquainting them with 
the merits of United States tobacco and our methods of marketing and grading. 
Two University of Kentucky agricultural economists have been sent to Spain to 
evaluate market possibilities and develop proposed promotional activities working 
with the Spanish tobacco trade. Plans for the promotion in Japan of Japanese 
cigarettes using United States tobacco are being rapidly developed. Three United 
States tobacco groups, Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association, Burley and Dark 
Leaf Tobacco Export Association, and Tobacco Associates are cooperating with 
the Department on the foregoing and other tobacco market development projects. 

When funds become available, we contemplate bringing over several German 
food inspection officials to acquaint them with the rigid United States sanitary 
specifications as a part of our efforts to facilitate foreign reception of United 
States agricultural commodities. 

The foreign currency market development program is just getting underway, 
as funds become available and as we gather experience market development 
activities using foreign currencies will be expanded and strengthened. 

The Bureau of the Budget has allocated foreign currencies equivalent to about 
$10 million for section 104 (a) activities. As of this date, the Department has 
tentatively committed in program agreements and otherwise the equivalent of 
about 4.4 million United States dollars as follows: 


Foreign currency 
equivalentin | Number of 
United States countries 

dollars 


Cotton_- $1, 735, 000 
Dairy products 1, 225, 000 
RS. dntindotuein's ddadidne avhie sbisiie Minette tat teatate eo tg A 600, 000 
Wheat | 700, 000 
Soybeans : ‘ 100, 000 


Total_. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


As a part of our foreign market development activities, we are participating 
in international trade fairs, financing such operations with the foreign curren- 
cies accruing under Public Law 480. 
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Up to the present time we have had exhibits at fairs held in Cologne, Ger- 
many; Bogota, Colombia; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; and at Osaka, 
Japan, where the fair is presently in progress. At Cologne, Germany, our first 
try, we organized exhibits sponsored by 16 private trade groups and companies. 
At Bogata, Ciudad, and Osaka they were joint projects with the Department 
of Commerce. 

We believe that displays of United States agriculture commodities at these 
fairs can assist in developing markets for our farm products. Generally the 
exhibits feature commodities for which a possible market exists. For example, 
at Bogota we featured dairy products, recombining milk at the exhibit. We 
demonstrated that good palatable milk can be produced by this process. We 
anticipate developing a continuing market for our dairy products as a result of 
this effort. Also, at Bogota we demonstrated the quality of bread which can be 
produced from our best wheat flour. Samples were distributed which helped 
build up a demand that we hope will result in the Government of Colombia low- 
ering duties of American flour. 

Plans are underway for participation in the Barcelona, Spain, fair in June of 
this year, and the British food fair, London, England, in the fall. Most unique 
of all the exhibits will be the supermarket exhibit at the International Food 
Congress on Food Distribution in Rome, Italy, in June. This event illustrates 
the wonderful coperation we are receiving from all segments of the industry and 
trade organizations. In this case, the National Association of Food Chains is 
furnishing all of the equipment and supplies for the supermarket. With Public 
Law 480 Italian lira, the United States Department of Agriculture will pay for 
the transportation of the materials to Rome and the cost of setting up the ex- 
hibit. This event will be attended by about 3,000 food merchandisers and dis- 
tributors from countries throughout the world. United States food trade repre- 
sentatives will be on hand to make profitable contacts. 

I would like to stress to the committee that it would not be possible for the 
United States Department of Agriculture to accomplish what we have so far with- 
out the fullest cooperation of the United States trade groups and without splen- 
did cooperation of the Department of Commerce and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. We feel that our presence in the Commerce trade fair program 
gives a proper recognition to United States agriculture. At the same time we 
are promoting increased sales of United States agricultural products. 


Nonagricultural uses of currencies 

104. (b) Local currency proceeds planned for the purchase of strategic mate- 
rials total $8.6 million to date. Although some preliminary plans have been made, 
no actual purchases of strategic materials have been completed. Where local 
currency proceeds can be used to finance programs covered by appropriated 
dollars, the funds are used for such programs rather than for 104 (b) purposes. 
ODM and GSA are responsible for this use of the currencies. 

104, (c) A total of $181.1 million has been planned for the purchase of mili- 
tary equipment, materials, facilities, and services, for the common defense. 
Most of the funds will be used for direct forces support. The Bureau of the 
Budget has allocated $11 million of these funds on the basis of requests from the 
Department of Defense. 

104. (d) A total of $18.6 million is planned for the purchase of goods and 
services for other countries (ICA responsible). 

104. (e) A total of $7.5 million has been planned to promote balanced eco- 
nomic development and trade among nations (ICA responsible). 

104. (f) A total of $247.5 millions has been planned for payment of United 
States obligations and is available for sale to United States agencies for dollars 
which will be reimbursed to CCC. The Bureau of the Budget has allocated $36.9 
million of these funds to date and the CCC has been reimbursed $214 million 
from sales made. The Treasury Department is responsible for these funds. 

104. (g) Part of the local currency sales proceeds may be loaned back to the 
importing country to promote multilateral trade and economic development. A 
total of $446.3 million is available for these purposes. The Bureau of the Budget 
has allocated $215.5 million of these funds. Through March 7, 1956, loan agree- 
ments have been signed with 7 countries providing for local currency loans of the 
equivalent nearly $94 million. Negotiations of additional agreements are ac- 
tively underway. ICA is responsible for handling these loans. 

104. (h) Most agreements negotiated to date have provided for uses of some 
of the local currency proceeds for international educational exchange programs. 
A total of $7.9 million has-been planned for this purpose, of which $3.8 million 
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has been allocated by the Bureau of the Budget. The State Department is 
responsible for the use of currencies for this program. 


Senator Russeit. Do you have anything further you wish to pre- 
sent to the committee at this time, Mr. Farrington? 

Mr. Farrineton. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russetz. Thank you very much gentlemen. 
Mr. Farrineton. Thank you. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES 








CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


I ts es ee $59, 300, 000 
Proposed supplemental 1956, for pay act costs_._._._..____.__________ +3, 750, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” for personnel in- 
ee —T, 20 


















SM ABS he eM blink Sth nth tm oped 63, 042, 745 
Beare ee et cote eae eee el ee SP 65, 215, 000 


a ene +2, 172, 255 















Summary of increases and decreases, 1957 





Increase to provide technical assistance to new conservation dis- 
tricts and additions to existing districts in planning and estab- 


lishing soil and water conservation practices__...._..._._...______ +846, 500 
Increase to furnish accelerated technical assistance to low-income 
ge me ge SI ae ds tS A +477, 600 


Increase to speed up soil surveys and technical assistance in estab- 
lishing conservation practices in areas where serious erosion 
and land-use problems exist, particularly in the southern great 


I ceca etiam iies eran once cede ie eam terre ana deiner cal too a +724, 165 
Increase to accelerate map compilation and the preparation and 
publication of soil maps and survey reports__...--_--.-------_-- +208, 355 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid ” 
Sapeien UO * RO for lg rat nmnenictesad ans eo — SA, 365 
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Project statement 


| 
1956 (esti- Increase or 1957 (esti- 
Project decrease mated) 


mated) 


1. Assistance to soil conservation districts and 
other cooperators: 
(a) Planning, application, and mainte- 
i $57, 654, 757 $62, 436,745 | +-$2, 172, 255 $64, 609, 000 


549, 375 606, 000 

Subtotal 63, 042, 745 +2, 172, 255 65, 215, 000 
Unobligated balance Rte ecidictinnets ok eee on nee ere one 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) [1, 104, 433}| (3, 750, 000] {122, 000} |” [3, 872, 000] 


Total available or estimate 58, 331,302 | 63,042,745 | +2,172,255 | 65, 215, 000 
Transferred from ‘Agricultural adjustment 
programs, Commodity Stabilization Service” —650, 000 
Transfers in the 1956 estimates to other accounts | +1, 396, 519 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 


' 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture” , } 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | 

Total appropriation or estimate 
| 


Notge.—Prior year balance of $1,220,993 was available in 1955 from funds appropriated for emergency 
channel restoration and flood rehabilitation work, of which $1,198,253 will be returned to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) A net increase of $2,172,255 under the project “Assistance to soil conserva- 
tion districts and other cooperators” as follows: 

(a) An increase of $846,500 to provide technical assistance to new conserva- 
tion districts and additions to existing districts. 

Need for increase.—Farmers and ranchers are continuing to bring their lands 
within legally crganized soil-conservation districts. In some instances the land- 
owners and operators form new districts and in other cases their lands are added 
to existing districts. Some of the additions to districts are quite substantial 
both in farm acreage and number of farms. It is important that the Service be 
in a position to render technical assistance to the farmers and ranchers in those 
soil-conservation districts in planning and establishing conservation practices, 
as soon as the districts are organized and ready to proceed in carrying out their 
program responsibilities. 

Because of the high percentage of the total farms and ranches in the country 
now within conservation districts, the rate of district organization has gradually 
declined in the past few years. However, the number being organized yearly is 
still significant. As of June 30, 1955, there were 2,674 conservation districts 
comprising 1,484,974,221 acres in the United States, its territories, and posses- 
sions. This represents an increase of 56 districts and 22,481,380 acres in the fiscal 
year 1955. During this same period there were 144 additions to existing districts, 
totaling 20,997,158 acres. It is anticipated that 66 new districts will be formed 
in the 1956 fiscal year and another 40 in fiscal year 1957. The $846,500 increase is 
to provide funds for the 40 new districts and additional technicians for large 
additions to existing districts expected in 1957. 

Plan of work.—Additional personnel would be employed as soon as possible 
after the beginning of the fiscal year and placed in older districts for training. 
As districts are organized or enlarged, experienced personnel from the older 
districts would be moved to the new districts or additions and would be replaced 
by the employees who were in training. 

(vb) An inerease of $477,600 to furnish accelerated technical assistance to low- 
income farmers in selected areas as an aid in solving their economic problems, 
as a part of the rural development program. 

Need for increase.—There is an urgent need to find a solution to the economic 
and other problems of low-income farmers throughout the country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, together with other Federal and State agencies, is under- 
taking an integrated and coordinated approach toward the solution of these 
problems. The lands of these low-income families are the basic resource of their 
economy. Data on the soils, topography, erosion, and other related factors will 
provide the basis for analysis and evaluation of this land resource. The Soil 
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Conservation Service will be responsible for furnishing this data. In some in- 
stances the data can be provided from soil surveys and soil maps already made. 
Additional soil surveys are necessary, however, and the Service would have to 
supply interpretations of all the survey data and provide technical assistance in 
the development of farm conservation plans. These soil and water conservation 
plans will be coordinated with other farm and home management plans in an 
effort to develop a basis for the farm families in the selected counties to earn the 
maximum sustained income. 

Pian of werk—Additional technicians (primarily soil surveyors and soil con- 
servationists) would be added to work unit staffs in the pilot counties designated 
for the study. In counties selected that do not have a work unit, one will be 
established and staffed. These additional technicians would be integrated ad- 
ministratively into the existing organization with the function of concentrating 
on the problems of low-income farms. 

(c) An increase of $724,165 to speed up soil surveys and technical assistance 
in establishing conservation practices in areas where serious erosion and land- 
use problems exist, particularly in the southern Great Plains. 

Need for increase.—The extended period of below normal rainfall throughout 
most of the Great Plains and particularly the southern part, has demonstrated 
the hazards connected with farming in that area. Repeated crop failures have 
annually left thousands of acres devoid of cover and subject to erosion by both 
wind and water. Considerable damage to these lands has resulted. It is im- 
portant that this condition be corrected as rapidly as possible to prevent further 
serious damage to the lands. There is also urgent need to accelerate conserva- 
tion treatment in other areas of the country where land deterioration is prog- 
ressing at a rapid rate or where water conservation and control are serious 
problems. Classification of these lands according to their capabilities is essential 
in order to determine (1) the land which can be farmed safely with varying 
degrees of conservation treatment, (2) land which can be farmed only oc- 
casionally, and (3) land which should have a permanent grass cover. Soil 
surveys furnish the basic data for this classification. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used to employ additional soil surveyors 
to accelerate the present rate of surveys. Additional technicians would also be 
employed to provide on-site technical assistance to farmers and ranchers of the 
areas in rapidly establishing conservation and water control measures on the 
land and in revegetating those areas not suited for farming. The additional 
technicians would augment already existing but inadequate staffs and would 
enable needed acceleration of the present rate of application of land treatment 
measures. 

(d) An increase of $208,355 to accelerate map compilation and preparation and 
publication of soil maps and survey reports. 

Need for increase.—The conversion of conservation surveys to standard soil 
surveys is progressing at a rapid rate. It is expected that as personnel become 
more familiar and experienced with this work the rate of conversion will increase 
still faster. It is important that survey reports and related soils maps be 
prepared and published as rapidly as possible to make the soil information 
available to Service technicians and to other Federal and State agencies and the 
general public, for watershed and land-use planning and other purposes. During 
the 1955 fiscal year, 22 soil survey reports were prepared and sent to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for reproduction. At the end of the fiscal year, reports 
for an additional 109 soil surveys were in varying stages of preparation. It is 
estimated that fieldwork on 15 more soil surveys will be finished during the 1956 
fiscal year and that 50 of the 124 survey reports in process will be sent to the 
printers during the same period. During the 1957 fiscal year it is anticipated 
that fieldwork will be completed on an additional 25 survey areas. The pres- 
ent backlog of unpublished soil surveys and the rate at which additional sur- 
veys are planned to be completed will enable the Service to maintain a sched- 
ule of publishing about 50 soil survey reports annually. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used to employ additional personnel to 
compile maps, write and edit reports and prepare them for publication. The 
additional employees would augment the present staff engaged in this work. 

(e) A decrease of $84,365 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation. Certain space assignment and leasing functions of the various 
Federal agencies were transferred to the General Services Administration under 
section 1 of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950. These functions are applicable 
only to general purpose space that may be occupied in any of 128 metropolitan 
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areas, and include the acquiring and payment for space in buildings, the assign- 
ment and reassignment of such space, and the operation, maintenance, and 
custody thereof. The decrease of $84,365 represents the cost of leasing functions 
which will be assumed by GSA in 1957, 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Appropriation Act, 1956 

Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” for personnel 
investigations —5, 985 


Base for 1957 11, 994, 065 
Budget estimate, 1957 16, 000, 000 


Increase +4, 005, 935 
Summary of increases, 1957 


Increase for the planning and installation, on a cost-sharing basis 

with local interests, of upstream watershed improvement meas- 

ures in small watersheds +$3, 755, 985 
Increase for watershed surveys and investigations of water re- 

sources programs in cooperation with other agencies 


Project statement 


: | 1956 (esti- 1957 (esti- 
Project | 1955 mated) Increase mated) 


1. Watershed planning and works of improve- | 
ment_.--- 1 $5, 526,079 | 2 $11, 744,065 | +$3, 755, 935 |$15, 500, 000 
2. Surv eys and inv estigations of water resources | 
programs. . dite bios dest ele otha 250, 000 +250, 000 500, 000 
1955 appropriation available in 1956_ weaeaez 5 Ge i iiiede aq cokeckslcsmenmebecetant Xen0 s 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94). (67, 215] | [350, ova [+82, 700] [432, 700} 
Total available or estimate 7,205,150 | 11,994,065 | +4,005;935 | 16,000, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Saleries and expenses, Office of 
the General Counsel” +40, 000 | 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries and Ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture’’__| +4, 850 +5, 935 
| —————— 


Total appropriation or estimate 7, 250, 000 12, 000, 000 








1 In addition, $682,718 was available from prior-year balance. 
2 In addition, $1,679,071 is available from prior-year balance. 


INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $3,755,935 for the planning and installation, on a cost-shar- 
ing basis with local interests, of upstream watershed improvement measures in 
small watersheds. 

Need for increase.—During the 1955 fiseal year 353 applications were received 
from sponsoring groups in small watersheds requesting cooperation of the De- 
partment in planning and installing works of improvement programs under the 
authority of Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 566, 88d Cong.). This act provides the basis for cooperation between the 
Department and the States and local interests in installing works of improvement 
in small watersheds to prevent erosion, flood water, and sediment damages and 
to further the conservation, development, utilization, and disposal of water. 
The local people furnish all easements and rights-of-way and bear an equitable 
share of the cost of installing improvement measures. Where any water storage 
capacity is provided in structures for purposes other than flood prevention and 
features related thereto, the local interests bear all the construction cost of pro- 
viding such added capacity. They also assume all costs of operation and main- 
tenance of the measures installed on other than federally owned lands. 

On the basis of data gathered in field examinations of the watersheds and 
recommendations of the Governors of the respective States or their authorized 
representatives, priorities are set for each State on approval of watersheds for 
development of work plans. These serve as the basis for determining the physi- 
cal and economic soundness of the proposed projects and whether they will be 
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approved for Federal assistance in installing watershed protection works of 
improvement. After project work plans are approved by cooperating local 
agencies and the Secretary, and their review by other agencies, approval by 
Congress as required, or the specified waiting period has expired, whichever is 
applicable, works of improvement may be initiated. A small sum has been re- 
served in the current fiscal year to permit beginning installation of works of 
improvement on some watersheds that may be approved and reach the construc- 
tion stage quickly. 

Sixty-eight watersheds in 33 States were approved for planning in the fiscal 
year 1955. It is expected that 35 work plans will be prepared and submitted 
to the Congress during the fiscal year 1956 and that installation of works of 
improvement will actually begin on 15 of this group this year. The following 
tabulation indicates the estimated number of applications for assistance and the 
progress of the work in the fiscal years 1955-57: 


1955 1956 1957 |Total, 1955-57 
(estimated) | (estimated) (estimate) 


Applications received 

Watersheds approved for planning 

Work plans prepared and submiited te the Congress 
Initiation of works of improvement-_..._.......-....--]---- 


The increase is needed to permit the Department to continue to meet requests 
of the local people for watershed-planning assistance and at the same time help 
with the installation of improvement measures on the projects for which plans 
will be approved by 1957. 

Plan of work.—It is estimated that $2,620,000 will be required to meet the 
increase in the Federal Government's contribution to the contractual cost of the 
works of improvement to be installed in 1957. These funds would be made 
available to the local sponsoring organizations as work progresses and they are 
required to make payments to contractors. The balance of the increase amount- 
ing to $1,135,935 would be used to (1) provide engineering supervision over 
construction work, (2) establish two additional work-plan parties (a total of 
38) to meet anticipated expanding planning workload, and (3) to accelerate the 
establishment of land-treatment measures in the watershed areas by assign- 
ment of additional soil conservationists, aids, and other technicians needed to 
help farmers and ranchers with their soil and water conservation and land-use 
problems. 

(2) An increase of $250,000 for surveys and investigations of water resources 
programs in cooperation with other agencies. 

Need for increase.—Section 6 of Public Law 566 authorizes the Secretary to 
cooperate with other Federal and with State and local agencies to make investiga- 
tions and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other waterways as a basis 
for the development of coordinated programs. Executive Order 10584 prescribes 
rules and regulations relating to the administration of the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, and directs the Departments of the Army, the In- 
terior, and Agriculture to coordinate their resources planning and development 
work. 

Early in the fiscal year 1956 the Department of Agriculture was requested by 
the Corps of Engineers to cooperate in a review of its lower Mississippi and 
tributaries project. The Department feels that it should participate in this task 
if the agricultural phase, which is a major feature of the overall project, is to be 
properly considered, planned, and developed. 

The Department’s participation and cooperation in the program will consist 
of engineering, soil, forestry, hydrologic, economic, sedimentation, land-develop- 
ment and cost-analysis investigations, and studies in the project area. The re- 
sults of these investigations and studies will be compiled and furnished to the 
Corps of Engineers for its use in completing the overall review and will be used 
by this Department in its consideration of programs that may be recommended. 

This activity was initiated in 1956 from unallotted balances under this appro- 
priation for watershed-protection planning and works of improvement. It was 
not included in the 1956 budget since it was not known at that time that the 
Department would be called upon to participate in any specific programs con- 
templated under section 6. The sum of $250,000 is being used for the Depart- 
ment’s participation in this review for the 1956 fiscal year and for its participa- 
tion on a minimum basis in interagency program-coordination activities elsewhere 
in the country. 
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In addition to the activities in the lower Mississippi Valley, the Department 
is represented on the Interagency Committee on Water Resources which has been 
established to facilitate coordination in connection with investigations and 
surveys to be undertaken by the various member departments and agencies. 
Much of this work is done in the field. It requires that the Department main- 
tain representation in the field to serve as a point of contact between this De- 
partment and the other member departments and agencies, in order to keep all 
concerned mutually informed of investigations or surveys undertaken or proposed 
by the member agencies. The Department maintains such representation on a 
minimum basis in the Columbia, upper Colorado, and Delaware River areas, and 
more extensively in the Missouri River Basin. Funds included in this item will 
be used for such participation as may be necessary with the member agencies in 
these or other areas. 

Pian of work.—The Department will participate with the Corps of Engineers in 
the review of its report on the lower Mississippi and tributaries project by col- 
lecting, analyzing, and furnishing data and estimates to the Department of the 
Army on such subjects as: 

(1) Land classification of alluvial lands. 

(2) Present and projected crop yields and distribution. 

(3) Cost of converting woodland to cropland. 

(4) Cost of farm drainage. 

(5) Prospective scale of agricultural development by drainage and clear- 
ing as a result of project improvement. 

(6) Inereased yields to be anticipated from irrigation if water supplies 
are provided. 

(7) Current and prospective rates and effects of runoff and sedimentation 
from hill tributaries flowing directly into alluvial lands. 

(8) Prospective effect of watershed protection programs of the Depart- 
ment on proposed projects. 

The Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and Agricultural Research 
Service will participate in the review with funds made available under this 
item. Work plan parties and specialists will assemble data, make field investi- 
gations, analyze data and prepare reports on the various agriculture phases of 
the study. It is estimated that the participation of the Department in this review 
will be completed by the end of the 1957 fiscal year. 

A field advisory committee consisting of representatives from the three de- 
partment agencies will be established to assure coordination of the separate 
phases of the Department’s work. The Soil Conservation Service will be pri- 
marily concerned with the soil and water conservation and watershed improve- 
ment phases of the review. The Forest Service will be concerned with forest 
production possibilities and values and the forestry aspects of watershed improve- 
ment in the area. The Agricultural Research Service will conduct analyses to 
determine the economic aspects of various possible uses of land and water re- 
sources and the impact of such uses on local or national production requirements. 
A report covering all agriculture phases will be prepared by subareas or tributary 
streams for coordination with the Corps of Engineers’ proposals for flood control, 
major drainage undertakings, and other activities for which it has responsibility. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(deleted matter enclosed in brackets ; new language in italics) : 

“lor expenses necessary to conduct surveys, investigations, and research and 
to carry out preventive measures, including, but not limited to, engineering 
operations, methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation, and changes in use 
of land, in accordance with the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, approved August 4, 1954 ([Public Law 566] 16 U. S. C. 1001-1007), * * *”" 

This proposed change in language is to substitute reference to the United States 
Code in lieu of the Public Law reference previously shown in the appropriation 
language, 

FLOOD PREVENTION 


Appropriation act, 1956 and base for 1957_- $10, 000. “00 
hudget estimate, 1957 10, 700, v0O 
Increase (to accelerate the installation of flood-prevention works 

of improvement and conservation land-treatment measures in the 

11 watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944) +700, 000 


76330—_56——15 
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Project statement 


1956 
(estimated) 


1957 


| Increase (estimated) 


Project | 1955 
— 


1. Preliminary examinations and surveys- ----- $81, 892 
2. Works of improvement i 7, 037, 375 
3. General basin investigations......-------.... 239, 453 |_. 


Tota! Pay Act costs (Public Law 94) (54, 677] (283, 00a) [—7, 000} (276, 000] 


7, 358, 720 210, 000, 000 +700, 000, 10, 700, 000. 





1955 appropriation available in 1956 , ‘lid 1 707, 997 
Transfer in 1956 estimates from other accounts_-| —1, 584, 717 


Total appropriation or estimate 7, 482, 000. 10, 000, 000 | 





1 In addition, $2,040,676 was available from prior year balance. 
2 In addition, the following unobligated balances from the prior year are available: 
1956 
(a) Preliminary examinations and surveys $95, 159 
(b) Works of improvement > 1, 552, 29 
CC) SOR ee EE VOICED, 0 ook cons ecdbaucondscncweubulitecedsbcchuucteatiess cnn 60, 548 


Total 1, 707, 997 
INCREASE 


An increase of $700,000 to accelerate the installation of flood prevention works 
of improvement and conservation land treatment measures in the 11 water- 
sheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Need for increase and plan of work.—The watershed improvement measures 
being installed in each of the 11 authorized flood-prevention watersheds are 
installed on a cost-sharing basis with local landowners and interested organ- 
izations. They furnish all easements and rights-of-way for the structural works 
of improvement and part of the construction costs. With technical assistance 
from the Service they also install the land-treatment measures in the farm areas 
above the structures that are necessary to retard waterflow to protect the 
structures and downstream areas from sedimentation. Responsibility for main- 
tenance and protection of the completed works of improvement is assumed by 
the local interests. Work on many of the projects is not being carried on as 
rapidly as originally planned and as necessary to prevent serious damage to 
valuable agricultural land and sedimentation of downstream dams and reservoirs. 
In many subwatersheds the Department has already developed work plans and 
designs for required works of improvement and the local people have secured 
necessary easements and rights-of-way and have furnished assurance of cost 
sharing and maintenance arrangements for structural measures to be con- 
structed. However, sufficient funds are not available to meet the Federal share 
of the construction costs. It is proposed to speed up the installation of water- 
shed works of improvement in those subwatersheds where the local interests 
have indicated a willingness and readiness to proceed. The increase requested 
would be used to finance the Federal cost of the flood-prevention works of im- 
provement to be installed in these subwatersheds by local contractors and pro- 
vide necessary engineering supervision over the construction work. 
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The following statement reflects the funds available for 1956 and the pro- 
posed appropriation, 1957 for work on the 11 authorized watersheds: 


Works of improvement, funds available 1956, and proposed appropriation 1957 


1946 availability | 1957 budget 
estimate 
| (new appro- 
| priation—in 
addition, 
prior year 
balances 
available) 


Watershed Total avai). | Balances car- 
a all ried forward 


from 1955 


1956 appro- | 
priation | 
| 


} 
| 
| @) (3) (4) | (5) 


—$——$—$__- ——— | | ees 
j 


| 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y | $364, 499 $37, 629 $326, 870 | $292, 170 
Colorado (middle), Tex...-.-- 876, 042 | , 205 859, 837 1, 207, 130 
Coosa, Ga., Tenn ; 396, 048 5, 861 | 390, 187 | 199, 880 
Little Siomihe, eat at th 05 - seh ssucge seeks wee , 067, 091 261, 280 805, 811 589, 290 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss , 003, 110 299, 304 | 703, 806 768, 880 
Los Angeles, Calif , 130, 820 233, 249 897, 57 803, 710 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., W. Va--....--.------- 457, 398 | , 598 347, 800 439, 661 
Santa Ynez, Calif <aeuct 83, 457 3, 957 69, 500 | 96, 610 
Trinity, Tex : | 2, 316, 686 22, 972 2, 293, 714 | , 231, 160 
Washita, Okla ; eae , 886, 854 , 931 1, 716, 923 , 119, 040 
yay” | EE ie. Sh eS , 970, 285 , 304 1, 587, 981 , 652, 470 





Total | 11, 552, 290 | 1, 552,290 | 10, 000, 000 700, 000 


1 Includes $300,000 for emergencies. Under authority of sec. 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, not to 
exceed $300,000 may be expended each fiscal year for emergency measures when a fire or any other natural 
element or force has caused a sudden impairment of the watershed. This amount is withheld from the 
allotments to the various watersheds at the beginning of each year on a proportionate basis, Such amounts 
as are not needed for emergency measures are redistributed, also on a proportionate basis, to these watersheds 
toward the end of the fiscal year for use therein. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(deleted matter enclosed in brackets; new language in italics) : 


“For expenses necessary, in accordance with the Flood Control Act, ap- 
proved June 22, 19386 ([Public Law 738]) 33 U. 8. C. 701-709, as amended 
and supplemented, * * * [: Provided further, That hereafter the funds 
appropriated for flood prevention purposes may be expended in watersheds 
heretofore authorized by section 13 of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944, as amended, for necessary measures for the prevention of erosion, 
floodwater, and sediment damages, including gully control, floodwater de- 
tention, and floodway structures, in areas other than those over which the 
Department of the Army has jurisdiction and responsibility].” 


The first change in language is to substitute reference to the United States 
Code in lieu of the public law reference previously shown in the appropriation 
language. 

The second change in language proposes to eliminate the last proviso of this 
item relating to the use of these funds in the 11 authorized watersheds for neces- 
sary measures for prevention of erosion, floodwater, and sediment damages in 
areas other than those over which the Department of the Army has jurisdiction 
and responsibility. This proviso as included in the 1956 appropriation act is 
permanent legislation and it is, therefore, not necessary to include it in the annual 
appropriation act. Deletion of this language will not affect in any way the 
nature and scope of the work conducted under this appropriation. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECT 


Appropriation Act, 1956 
Budget estimate, 1957 


Increase (to continue land leveling and other irrigation development 
work on the Eden Valley project in Wyoming) 


Norr.—Although an increase of $232,000 is requested in the appropriation for 
this item for 1957, it is estimated there will be a decrease of $42,500 in total funds 
available due to the availability of prior year balances of $474,500 in the fiscal 
year 1956, of which $100,000 is proposed for use in the 1957 fiscal year. 
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Project statement (on an available fund basis) 


: Increase ‘ 
rary (+) or de- 1957 (esti. 
ated) crease (—) mated) 


Project 


Development of lands for irrigation $330, 455 $374, 500 | —$42, 500 (1) $332. 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward —324, 955 —474, 500 | +374, 500 — 100, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward +474, 500 +100, 000 | —100, 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) [2, 898] [19,000]; [—2, 000} 


Total appropriation or estimate 23: 232, 000. 


DECREASE 


(1) Decrease of $42,500 in project and administrative expense due to comple- 
tion in 1956 of the Angostura project in South Dakota. 

All irrigation land development and subdivision work on the Angostura project 
in South Dakota was completed in the fiscal year 1955. Due to construction 
difficulties that the Bureau of Reclamation has had with the large siphon that 
is to convey irrigation water to project lands north of the Cheyenne River, water 
cannot be delivered to that portion of the project until the spring of 1956. 
During the 1956 fiscal year technical services are being provided to operators 
of farming units who have leased some of the land for the 1955 crop season. 
Other areas have been seeded to a cover crop to prevent damage from wind 
erosion. It is planned that all farm units on the project will be sold before 
the 1956 crop season and the project office closed by June 30, 1956. 

The appropriation requested for fiscal year 1957, plus the unobligated balance 
carried forward from fiscal year 1956 will provide adequate funds to continue 
land leveling and other irrigation development work on the Eden Valley project 
in Wyoming. 

CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include the following new appropriation language for this 
item: 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the functions of the Department under 
the acts of May 10, 1939 (58 Stat. 685,719), October 14, 1940 (16 U. 8. C. 590y-2- 
10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 (63 Stat. 277), and Septem- 
ber 6, 1950 (7 U. 8. C. 1038-1039), relating to water conservation and utilization 
projects, to remain available until expended, $232,000, which sum shall be merged 
with the unexpended balances of funds heretofore appropriated to said Depart- 
ment for the purpose of said acts.” 

Sufficient unobligated balances from prior years were available from which 
to finance this program in the 1956 fiscal year. Therefore, the language for 
this item was deleted from the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration Appropriation Act of 1956. The entire appropriation language 
is being restored to provide for the appropriation requested for the 1957 fiscal 
year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeti. The subcommittee will hear at this time the 
presentation for the Soil Conservation Service. Mr. Peterson, you 
may proceed. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

The Soil Conservation Service is one of the agencies of the De- 
partment that is assigned to the jurisdiction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Federal-States Relations. I have a brief general statement 
T should like to present on the program of the Service and its role in 
the total conservation effort of the Department. 

The entire economy of the country is geared to sustained produe- 
tion from the land and there is no question but that the rapidly 
expanding population will bring greater and greater demands on 
our soil and water resources. How well we protect and develop them 
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will determine to a great extent the standards of living we will enjoy 
in this Nation now and in the future. Our resources are not inex- 
haustible and for this reason require proper care and use. In travel- 
ing throughout this great country one can easily see much evidence 
of serious land damage and waste of water supplies. And this un- 
necessary waste of our natural resources is not restricted to just a few 
spots or areas in the country. On the bright side, of course, is the 
fact that many farmers, ranchers, and even city folks, are doing some- 
thing about this serious problem. The Department of Agriculture is 
rendering all the assistance it can in furthering soil and water con- 
servation, sound land use, watershed protection, and flood prevention. 
Personnel engaged in carrying out the Department’s conservation re- 
sponsibilities are working with energy and enthusiasm and are mak- 
ing good progress. 

Of course, the people who own and operate the farms and ranches 
have the final responsibility for soil and water conservation. They 
make the decisions and do most of the work. The Department of 
Agriculture’s program contribution consists of research, education, 
technical assistance, cost sharing, and credit. The Soil Conservation 
Service has responsibility for the technical assistance phase of this 
effort in the fields of soil and water conservation, flood prevention, 
and watershed protection. This includes making soil surveys to pro- 
vide physical facts about the land, providing technical help to farm- 
ers, ranchers, and watershed interests in determining what soil and 
water conservation plans and action they can and should apply, and 
giving on-site aid in applying complex conservation measures. In 
the Western States snow surveys and stream-flow forecasts are made 
to provide necessary information to water users. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has program leadership responsibilities for the entire 
Department in flood prevention and watershed protection work. The 
Service works with the Forest Service and other agencies of the 
Federal Government on this program. The work includes providing 
technical and financial assistance to local organizations, farmers, and 
ranchers in planning and installing erosion and water control meas- 
ures in approved watersheds. 

The Service is moving steadily forward in its activity of providing 
technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in planning and applying 
soil and water conservation measures. Continuing effort is being 
made to find better ways to do the work and otherwise increase 
efliciency of operations. Its workload is increasing due to organiza- 
tion of additional soil conservation districts, the demands for techni- 
cal help from both old and new cooperators in districts, and new ac- 
tivities of the Department such as the soil and water conservation 
loans and special assistance to low-income farm families. We are 
endeavoring to bring to more current status the publishing of soil 
surveys. There is need for accelerating Service work in critical 
areas such as the Great Plains area where wind erosion continues 
to be serious. We are asking for an increase of slightly over $2 mil- 
lion under the “Conservation operations” appropriation item to en- 
able us to keep the service level of assistance to soil conservation 
districts more fully in accord with needs, and to meet demand on 
the Service for special services in connection with the Great Plains 
program and the rural development program. Watershed protec- 
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tion is becoming an increasingly important phase of the Depart- 
ment’s soil and water conservation program. This work deals pri- 
marily with the problems of water management in small watersheds 
and provides a bans for local-State-Federal cooperative effort in 
solving these problems. Watershed plans are developed with the 
local people. In these the soil and water conservation measures 
needed on the individual farms or ranches are correlated with the 
watershed protection needs of the whole watershed community. Cost 
sharing and maintenance responsibilities are also defined. Work in 
the “pilot” projects is moving ahead as rapidly as the local people 
are willing and able to go. 


RATE OF WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 


Senator RussetL. You mean to say that the Department is develop- 
ing all of the cooperative projects in the form of watersheds as 
fast as the people are willing and able to go? 

Mr. Pererson. That is true, as to pilot watersheds, which is the 
basis for my statement, Senator. In the 11 authorized watersheds 
the situation is somewhat different; the program under Public Law 
566 has just gotten underway. 

Senator Russett. You have a large number of applications for 
assistance in that field ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Under Public Law 566. 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. We have some data available on that. 

Senator Russevt. Very well. 

Mr. Pererson. In the concluding portion of my statement. 


PILOT WATERSHEDS 


Senator Rosertson. I would like the record to show what you mean 
by “pilot” projects; and what is the sort of watershed that is not a 
pilot project. 

Mr. Prererson. May I ask Mr. Williams to develop for you the 
history of that? 

Senator Rovertson. Yes. Because we have one project that has 
been presented on South River, in Virginia. And they have, I think, 
some three small dams authorized; and there was another area that 
wanted to come in. 

Mr. Prrerson. The existing watershed work, in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, I believe, goes back to the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
Involved in the program authorized therein are the 11 watersheds. 

In the pilot program, authorized in 1954, there were some 58 proj- 
ects. Is that correct, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WiutaMs. Fifty-eight active projects. 

Mr. Peterson. The 566 program legislation provided authority for 
additional watershed projects. 

Mr. Witrs1ams. Yes. 

Senator Roserrson. Are any of those in Virginia? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Yes; I believe that the East Fork of Falling River 
is; and a pilot program is underway there now. 

Senator Youne. When we approved these 58 projects did we not 
authorize a certain amount of money with the provision that the 
projects were to be completed within a 5-year period ? 
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Mr. Pererson. That is my recollection, Senator. _ eg 

Senator Youne. Will you complete all of the projects within the 
amount of money authorized and within that period of time? 

Mr. Pererson. Within the 5-year period ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Williams can best answer that question. 

Mr. Wituias. I do not anticipate that we will, Senator. The 
amount indicated in the original appropriation, that is the legislative 
history in connection with the appropriation for 1954, was $28,700,000, 
for the pilot watershed program, and anticipated a 5-year operation. 
It appears at this time that the cost will increase by approximately 
10 percent of that amount, to approximately $31,500,000, to complete 
the job, and some of the projects will not be entirely completed within 
the 5-year period; some of them will require from 5 to 8 years. 

I believe that is true of the project in North Dakota; it is likely 
that it will necessitate an extra 2 years and some additional funds 
over those included within the original estimate. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure what is the best way 
to handle this matter, but I think we will have to authorize additional 
money and allow more time to complete them. 

Senator Russetx. I was of the opinion that originally we author- 
ized 60. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Sixty were authorized, Mr. Chairman, and 2 of 
them have been withdrawn by the local organizations, and we want 
to proceed on the 58 active ones. Then there are 2, or maybe just 1 
local sponsoring organization, at least at the moment, which has with- 
drawn. 

Senator Russeiu. Do you recall where those two were located ? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. One of them is in Montana. Do you recall, Mr. 
Brown, where the two were located? One was in Montana, I believe. 

Mr. Brown. Actually there are 58 active projects; of these 2 have 
been essentially completed, Senator. One is in Arizona, and one is 
in South Dakota. There are four inactive projects, including the 
project in Montana, where the local people decided not to go through 
with the work. They are Adobe Creek, Calif.; Bill’s Creek, Kans. ; 
Muster Creek, Mont.; and Spring Valley Creek, Wash.; on which 
some work was initially done but the projects were discontinued after 
the first year. 

Senator Russetnt. You have completed two of them since that time? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. The White Tanks project, in Arizona, was essen- 
tially completed in the first fiscal year. There is a little additional 
assistance being given to land treatment, but the structures are prac- 
tically complete at that project. 

Senator Russeiy. Was there any limitation placed in the author- 
ization for that purpose ? 


COST LIMITATION 


Mr. Wirauiams. There was no legislation limitation on it. The 
legislative history, at the time it was considered, I think indicated 
that the estimated cost would be approximately $28.7 million. That 
of course contemplated that it would be used within 5 years; so 
that the limitation exists entirely within the legislative history; 
so there is no limitation. 
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Senator Russett. That was my recollection, that they just had the 
authorization in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. 

Senator Russern. That was not a legislative bill, and they did not 
think the authorization contained in the bill, the act of 1944, was 
exactly adaptable, so they picked this up and put it in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WiuitaMs. Yes. 

Senator Russet. I do not think there was any original limitation 
on the amount to be appropriated. 

Senator Youne. May I ask, Mr. Williams, if you think it may 
require language in our report to clear up the question of limitation / 

Mr. WiriuitaMs. I think it will. 1 think the important thing to 
understand is that there may be some excess over the original estimated 
requirements, both as to the number of years and the total amount 
of funds. [t is my opinion that all that would be necessary could be 
handled in the committee report, and I am sure there would be no 
objection on the part of the Department, although perhaps the record 
of the hearings would be adequate. 


ARIZONA PROJECT 


Senator Haypen. In connection with the project in Arizona a com- 
bination program between the Soil Conservation Service and the Corps 
of Engineers, including the area of the naval air station and the 
Goodyear factory, adversely affected by floods; and it was covered 
almost a year by a foot of water at the Goodyear factory and water 
all over the naval installation. That station was where they kept a 


full wing of planes who were kept ready, and where they received 
their final training. It is a very valuable installation, and a program 
was worked out jointly between the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Army engineers and the local people; and they paid these costs, that 
is the total estimated cost; and the installation was protected by ex- 
tending the dikes over to the north, with a cost of some $1.8 million, 
and the whole area was completed and paid fer in full. 

Senator Russeii. I do not believe any of us have any difficulty 
understanding Senator Hayden, why the project in Arizona was 
completed. 

You have not quite cleared up, Mr. Williams, some of the informa- 
tion requested by Senator Robertson. 


SOUTH RIVER PROJECT, VA. 


Mr. Witttams. May I say, first, Senator Robertson, that the South 
River project, in Virginia, is a part of the Potomac River watershed. 
The Potomac watershed protection and flood prevention work was 
authorized by the 1944 Flood Control Act. There were 10 other 
watersheds in the country. And it was largely as the result of those 
programs that were carried out in those watersheds that led the Con- 
gress in the 1954 Appropriation Act for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and specifically the Soil Conservation Service, to include an 
initial item of $5 million to initiate the 60 demonstration or pilot 
watersheds in other parts of the country, small watershed projects. 
That was looked upon, I believe, by the Appropriations Committee, as 
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an interim arrangement, leading to the more permanent legislation 
which was passed by the Congress in 1954, Public Law 566, the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Control Act, which makes this kind of 
program available to any part of the country. So actually these 60 
pilot watersheds—one is in Virginia—are a demonstrational type of 
activity. 

Senator Rospertson. What is the name of that watershed? I do not 
remember a Falling River. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. The East Fork of Falling River, I believe it is. Do 
you have the exact location of that project, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. It is down in the central part of Virginia, the East 
Fork of Falling River, which is a project on which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Senator Rozsrertson. On what stream? I know I have visited most 
every stream in the State. 

Senator Russeiu. I guarantee if the river has any fish in it he has 
visited it. 

Senator Ropertson. I know something of Jackson River, but I do 
not recall Falling River. 

Mr. Brown. I am not sure—— 

Senator Russetz. Will you secure the information and furnish it 
for the record ? 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

East Fork of Falling River is a tributary of the Roanoke River located in 
Appomattox and Campbell Counties. 


Senator Roperrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DRY CREEK, IDAHO, PROJECT 


Senator DworsHaK. What watershed in Idaho is involved ? 

Mr. Wiru1ams. The Dry Creek pilot project. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Witutrams. Just northwest of Boise. 

Senator Dworsnak. Does Dry Creek offer much opportunity for 
a real pilot operation ? 

Mr. Wit11aMs. At times there has been a very large amount of 
runoff; and they are moving forward with that program, on that 
watershed now. 

COOPERATION OF LANDOWNERS 


Senator Russetr. Under the cooperative program with the local 
people, the landowners must be willing to cooperate, with the balance 
being paid by the Government. 

Mr. Witr1ams. That is correct. Another point that might be men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, is this: You may recall that when the plan was 
included in the 1954 Appropriation Act, we were asked to supply a 
list of several pilot watersheds, within about 2 days time. We had to 
take watersheds on which there had been some information collected 
before that time, and suggested to the committees a list of some 65, of 
which 60 were selected. Some of them were in a higher degree of 
readiness than others; and there have been varying degrees of success 
with them. But I think it was the intent of the committee to provide 
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demonstration, and that has been very well met, and it has been 
successful on the whole. 


COOPERATION WITH BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Senator DworsHak. To what extent do you cooperate with the en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Reclamation ? 

Mr. Witirams. That varies a great deal, Senator. In other words, 
in the parts of the country where ‘the Bureau of Reclamation is operat- 
ing, we endeavor to work ver y closely with them, in drawing the work 
plans, and in the utilization of their information. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, there is no duplication of effort, 

Mr. WiturAMs. We cooperate in every way we can. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Senator Ronertson. I just want to mention to these gentlemen my 
views; the members of the committee already know them. Our part 
of the country has never engaged in building high dams or multi- 
purpose dams. Flood control, to my mind, particularly for the State 
of Virginia, can be adequately had by building small dams. We have 
had that under consideration for several years; the one on the Jackson 

tiver. We have also had other dams under consideration in the past, 
by the Army engineers. One has been on the Rapidan, and another 
on the Rappahannock. But all of these floods could be controlled, in 
my opinion, by the process of planning and building small dams. And 
in Virginia we are much more interested in this type of flood contro] 
than through the construction of very large, costly dams. We only 
have one large dam, and the probabilities are that there will never 
be another big dam, but we do need to build some small flood-control 
dams. We also suffer consider ably from erosion. 


EROSION 


What is the present estimate of how much top soil has eroded; that 
is, how much top soil has been lost ? 

Mr. WiturAms. A general estimate has been made indicating that 
an average depth of about 7 inches of top soil remains in the country 
asa whole. At one time it was estimated that it averaged close to 12 
inches. 

Senator Rospertson. I think you will also find that even in the State 
of Virginia a good many farmers are now going into irrigation. 

Mr. WittrAms. Yes. 

Senator Rorerrson. And these small dams could contribute a great 
deal to that. 

Mr. Wiutams. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. By conserving the water supply and by the use 
of pipelines supply the farms with this type of irrigation. You have 
not asked for any more money than was asked by the budget; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 
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USE OF INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Roperrson. May I ask you just what you think you could 
use appropriately, if the Congress saw fit to appropriate it, ‘because I 
think from the standpoint of Virginia, at least, this is a very valuable 
wor k? 

Mr. WitirAMs. Senator Robertson, recognizing that we have per- 
manent legislation in Public Law 566, which has only been in existence 
now a little more than a year, I think we need to recognize that it takes 
some time for the program to get fully into operation. It has been 
my feeling that it would be muc ch wiser for the program to start on a 
moderate basis and move steadily to a full-fledged operation, and 
start out with a fewer number of watersheds at this time. 

There is in the new budget estimate this year a proposal to increase 
the amount by $4 million for this particular kind of watershed work. 
We anticipate, in view of the interest across the country, that the pro- 
gram will grow, so that ultimately it may approach a figure of $80 
million per year, or perhaps even somewhat greater than that. But 
the period of time from here on until we reach that degree of interest, 
the progress will probably take several years. I think that we are 
proceeding about as rapidly, at the present time, as the interest of the 
local people, and State legislation that has a bearing on this program, 
will permit us to go. But looking ahead another 2 years, I believe 
there will be a substantial increase in opportunities. 


LOCATION OF ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Senator Dworsnak. I notice the increase in the budget estimate 
provides for 152 additional employees. How many of those are to be 
located in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. WitxtaMs. There is an increase in the District of Columbia of 
two. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, these employees are to be out 
in the field at work initiating work. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Over the past few years additional responsibility 
has been added to the Soil Conservation Service. Can you tell us 
to what extent you have been able to meet this? 

Mr. Pererson. I think, Senator Young, generally speaking, we have 
met it reasonably well. At any given time, in almost any activity, it 
is always possible to do more. In this general area, of watershed 
work, as Mr. Williams has pointed out, we are moving about as es 
as the local people at this time are willing to have the program move 
And as he further indicated, we may expect the program to be ac- 
celerated over the next 3 to 5 years 


AGENCY BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Youne. Has the Department of Agriculture granted all the 
funds that the SCS organizations have requested in recent years? 

Mr. Peterson. No, it has not. 

Senator Younc. How do these requests stand now ? 

Mr. Pererson. You are referring to the internal organization now ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 
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Mr. Pererson. The accumulation of requests ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. I wanted to be sure you were talking about the 
internal as contrasted with the national soil-conservation districts. 
Internally we have compiled the budget estimates by asking the State 
conservationists to determine what funds are needed within their 
own States. Those figures are submitted to the Washington office 
of SCS and the Service builds its budget from them. 

Senator Youne. How much money are the States requesting? 

Mr. Pererson. The requests that come from the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Mr. WriutaMs. The Agency request on the conservation operations 
item was for an increase of $5.7 million. There are several items in 
the budget. We have a conservation operations item, and the agency 
request was increased $5.7 million on that. On the watershed 
item—— 

Senator Youne. How much was approved? 

Mr. Wuiu1ams. About $2 million—we can supply the exact figure. 

Mr. Dorny. $2,272,255. But that was reduced by $100,000 by a 
transfer of rental obligations to the General Services Administration. 
This resulted in a net budget increase of $2,172,255. 

Senator Youne. Did the Bureau of the Budget approve all the 
funds that the Department of Agriculture requested for this purpose? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, they did. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM WORK 


Senator Youna. To what extent has the work of ACP by the SCS, 
through appropriations, paid its own way? 

Mr. Prererson. About 60 percent, I believe. 

Mr. WititaMs. Sixty-seven percent. 

Mr. Prrerson. Sixty-seven percent. It should be said in that con- 
nection, that some of the same farmers, some of the same landowners 
who require SCS technical assistance, to carry out ACP practices are 
also soil-conservation district cooperators who also receive technical 
services under the regular SCS program. 

Senator Youne. Financially, the SCS loses by that arrangement, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Prererson. The 5 percent has not actually defrayed the total 
cost to the SCS. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Actually the transfers during the 1955 program 
year, in the agricultural conservation programs, amounted to approxi- 
mately $6.5 million, which was the equivalent of 3.1 percent ACP, 
funds allotted to counties. In other words, the full 5 percent has 
never been transferred; the full 5 percent of the county allocations 
would amount to $10,500,000. The transfer for 1955 has amounted to 
$6,500,000. Now the $6.5 million has met approximately two-thirds 
of the cost to the Service of servicing the program. 

Senator Youne. Are these transfers made at the State level ? 

Mr. Wiutiams. Under the terms of the provision in the appropria- 
tion language, these transfers are arranged for at the county level. 
The county ASC committee recommends the amount to the State 
ASC committee, and the State committee must concur in the amount 
transferred. The situation has been that in some of the counties the 
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workload has exceeded the amount of the 5 percent, and in other in- 
stances it has been smaller. So it varies; some are under and some 
others are over. 

NURSERIES 


Senator Youna. For several years we had some 15 nurseries oper- 
ated by the SCS program. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. We have that entire program under study 
now. There are some nurseries being operated pursuant to coopera- 
tive arrangements with the land-grant colleges and the experiment 
stations. I have personally been over the States, as much as I could, 
Senator Young, and have conferred with the Service representatives 
concerning the nursery operation. I have a proposal on my desk now, 
submitted by the Soil Conservation Service, which I have gone over, 
looking toward the reactivation of some of these nurseries. 

Senator Youna. Are they also carrying on programs with grasses 
and legumes ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I am of the opinion that there is a place for 
a program, of the character we are discussing. The use of observa- 
tional nurseries to evaluate and determine the usefulness of various 
plants for conservation purposes appears necessary to the operation 
of a successful conservation program. 

Senator Youna. Has that work been done through appropriated 
funds ? 

Mr. Pererson. The cost of nursery operations has been covered by 
appropriated funds. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe Mr. Peterson 
had quite completed his presentation. 

Mr. Prrerson. I have a little more material which I can either 
read or submit for the record. 


Senator Russeti. Go ahead, Mr. Peterson. 


WATERSHED PLANNING REQUESTS 


Mr. Prrerson. The Soil Conservation Service has received by the 
first of April a total of 466 applications from local groups in 45 
States, for watershed planning assistance under authority of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954. Planning 
assistance has been authorized in 150 watersheds in 43 States. We 
expect 35 work plans will have been submitted to the Congress by 
the close of the current fiscal year and that installation of works of 
improvement will actually begin this year on about 15 of this group; 
$33, million of the approximately $4 million requested under the 
Watershed Protection appropriation item is earmarked to meet the 
Federal Government’s share of the contractual costs of planned works 
of improvement and for technical assistance in the development of 
watershed work plans and application of land-treatment measures. 
The other $250,000 is needed to permit continuance in 1957 of the sur- 
veys and investigations work initiated this year to provide needed 
interagency coordination of water-resource programs. 

The installation of flood prevention works of improvement. in 
most of the 11 watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1044 needs to be speeded up. An increase of $700,000 is requested 
for this purpose. ‘The local people in the watersheds primarily con- 
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cerned have secured necessary easements and rights-of-way and have 
furnished assurance that cost-sharing and maintenance requirements 
will be met. 

There were no funds appropriated last year for water conservation 
and utilization projects because we had sufficient unobligated bal- 
ances from prior years to carry on the development work. We will 
need an appropriation of $232,000 for 1957 to enable us to continue 
development work on the last remaining project at Eden Valley, Wyo., 
at the current level of operations. 

Gentlemen, I am very happy to have had this opportunity to pre- 
sent to you the budgetary needs of the Soil Conservation Service. Mr. 
Williams, the Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service, is here 
to present in more detail facts about the budget estimates for the Soil 
Conservation Service and the work we are carrying on through that 
agency. 

PROJECTS UNDER FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1944 


Senator Haypren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about the 11 
old projects. 

Senator Russet. Yes, under the Flood Control Act. 

Senator Haypen. Under the Flood Control Act of 1944. A year 
ago witnesses appeared before the committee in support of increased 
Federal contribution. The work of improving the watersheds was 
lagging behind the ability of the local people and their willingness to 
contribute. 

Last December I wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture requesting 
him to provide the committee with a brief summary, giving the status 
of these watersheds, together with a request for any plans he had for 
accelerating the program by a request for additional appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1956 for installing the works of improvement on 
these watershed projects. 

I want to offer for the record a copy of my letter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his reply. His letter indicates that past opera- 
tional experience in the watersheds shows that the non-Federal con- 
tributions toward these installations, on the works of improvement 
have averaged about 40 percent, and that these costs have been in the 
nature of installation of land-treatment measures, furnishing of 
land easements and rights-of-way, and other contributions toward 
the cost of structural measures. He stated that “It is believed that 
this 40 percent non-Federal—60 percent Federal rate will be main- 
tained for the remaining installations.” 

The letter included a list of the individual projects, showing the 
amount of additional funds needed in 1956 to meet non-Federal local 
contributions for the 11 watersheds totaled $10,185,000. As I under- 
stand the Secretary’s letter the contributions are some 2 years behind 
the farmer participation in the watershed program. There is an in- 
erease in the budget estimate of some $700,000 over the request for 
1956. I would like the record to show the total amount of Federal 
share funds that would be required for 1957, in addition to the $10.7 
million, that would be worked out on a grant basis, by contribution by 
the local people. 

Mr. Pererson. Will you furnish that information, Mr. Brown? 
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Mr. Witi1aMs. We have made some estimates, based on a project by 
project study, and the details of that are in a statement which Mr. 
i srown can give to the committee. 


FEDERAL SHARE FUNDS 


Mr. Brown. This statement is included in the letter, and are from 

ie figures that might be utilized, and are as follows: Butlalo Creek, 
N Y.. $200,000 ; Colorado (middle) a $1,750,000; Coosa, Ga.-Tenn., 
s275,000; Little Sioux, ow a-Minn., $270,000; Los ‘Angeles, S790,000 ; 
Potomac, Md.. Va., W. ¥a., FR. $380,006 Santa Ynez, Calif., $430,- 
000; Trinity, Tex., $2,200,000; Washita, Okla.-Tex. $3,100,000; Yazoo, 
Miss.. $790,000. 

Senator Haypen. Would these various sums applied to these proj- 
ects bring them up to what they would need to meet contributions by 
the local people ? 

Mr. Brown. The estimates supplied are based on a project by proj- 
ect study, with the local people acquiring the easements and rights-of- 
Wi ay. 

Senator Haypen. As best I can gather, if these funds were not 
provided, there would be no money for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Prererson. With the funds we had available, Senator Hayden, 
[ think we made the best disposition we could, recognizing that we 
have many other activities which we are obligated to carry on, and 
we attempted, again depending on availability of funds, to de velop a 
total program w ith as much balance of its elements as we could obtain. 
This program could perhaps move at a higher rate than it has been 
moving and ultimately it 1s going to have to accelerate in order to 
achieve the originally intended purpose. 

Senator Haypen. There would be no objection on your part, should 
the committee decide to pera some increase along the lines indi- 
cated in the Secretary’s letter ? 

Mr. Pererson. We are compelled to take the position that we stand 
for a balanced budget. 

Senator Russeiu. I want to get this clear, Mr. Brown. This $10,- 
185,000 is in addition to the $10.7 million. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetn. Not included within that. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. I want to have placed in the record, and we have 
here a summary that was prepared by the staff I believe for the com- 
mittee, with respect to the 11 projects which were inaugurated under 
the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1944, and we will have 
that printed in the record. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 
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LETTER TO SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Senator Russety. And the letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
by Chairman Hayden, and his reply thereto. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

DecEMBER 19, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra TArt BENSON, 
Secretary of Agr iculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing with regard to the availability of funds 
on the 11 authorized flood-control projects. I am informed that due to lack of 
Federal funds, progress on some of these watershed projects is lagging behind 
the ability and willingness of local people to install land-treatment programs 
and to furnish the necessary easements and rights-of-way as required prior 
to the installation of sturctures. 

a is requested that you furnish this committee with a brief summary of the 

tus of Federal funds to keep up with local participation in each of the 11 
orale’ ts. I should like to know by projects the estimated total cost, the Federal 
cost, the amount distributed to date, and the additional amount required to 
keep Federal participation in balance with local progress. 

It will also be appreciated if you will advise this committee of any plan 
you have for accelerating the program by request for appropriations for fiscal 
year 1956 for works of improvement on these watershed projects. 

Very sincerely yours, 
, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 38, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: This is in reply to your letter of December 19, 1955, 
concerning the 11 authorized flood-prevention watersheds. 

Federal funds in excess of $59 million have been made available to the 
Department since 1988 for works of improvement in the 11 authorized flood- 
prevention watersheds. The presently estimated total costs, estimated total 
Federal costs, Federal funds distributed to date and present estimates of remain- 
ing Federal funds needed to complete the projects are: 


moins | Estimated 
a otal Fed- | Federalfunds 
Estimated an eralfunds | needed to 
total cost cost available to | complete 

: July 1, 19561 | after July 1, 
1956 


* | 


Watershed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Buffalo Creek, N. ¥. ‘ 5, 450, 691 | $3, 893, 351 $2, 293, 134 $1, 600, 217 
Colerado (middle), Tex---- oo 52,246 | 33,608,747 | 2, 653, 499 | 30, 955, 248 
Coosa, Ga.-Tenn.._.. 11, 405,874 | 8, 147, 053 1, 451, 395 6, 695, 658 
Little Sioux, lowa-Minn_ - -- ahs 35, 795,973 | 25, 568, 552 7, 511, 401 18, O57. 151 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss_.........--- | 25, 142,725 17, 959, 089 4, 189, 495 13, 769, 594 
Los Angeles, Calif..---- li de 27,080,694 | 19,350,496 | 7,912, 426 | 11, 438, 070 
Potomac, Md., Va., W. V a. PP ichclkaninint --| 21,606, 308 15, 483, 077 | 1, 243, 627 14, 189, 450 
Santa Ynez, Calif ’ 5, 307, 786 | 3, 791, 276 | 1, 644, 620 | 2, 146, 656 
Tri nan js iDbdinind Acenaethociieaabiotd 112, 301, 526 80, 215, 376 12, 151, 563 68, 063, 813 
. ishita, Okla., Tex | 76,015, 800 54, 296,999 | 10, 598, 052 43, 698, 947 

1200 . Miss....-- <. seeing Tiel bate! 83, 481,250 | 59,629, 464 | 6, 553, 695 53, 075, 769 
E merge ncies_ | 21,040, 062 





a ee ee | 450,650,873 | 321, 803, 480 | 59, 242, 969 263, 690, 573 





Includes $11,552,290 fiscal year 1956 funds available. A part of this amount may be carried over for 
bligation in the fiscal year 1957. 

2 Includes emergency funds of $740,062 obligated through the fiscal year 1£55 and $300,000 available for the 
fiscal year 1956. Under authority of sec. 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, not to exceed $300,000 may be 
expended each fiscal year for emergency measures when a fire or any cther natural element or force has caused 

sudden impairment of the watershed. The expenditure of this fund is not limited to the 11 authorized 
flocd-prevention watersheds but is used to alleviate degmage where it may occur in any watershed in the 
United States. This amount is withheld from the allotments to the various watersheds at the beginning 
of each year on a propertionate basis. Such amounts as are not needed for emergency measures are dis- 
tributed back to the watersheds. 


76330—56——16 
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From past operational experience in the watersheds, it has been determined 
that the non-Federal contributions toward the installation of the works of im- 
provement have averaged about 40 percent. These costs have been in the na- 
ture of non-Federal cost of installation of land-treatment measures, land ease- 
ments and rights-of-way, and cash contributions toward the cost of structural 
measures. It is believed that this 40 percent non-Federal rate will be main- 
tained for the remaining installations. 

Insofar as was possible, the increase of $1.3 million appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1956 was distributed to those flood-prevention watersheds 
where it could be utilized to the best advantage. A number of factors were 
taken into consideration in arriving at the distribution. Some of them were: 

(a) Status of work plan development ; 

(b) current rates of progress as related to detailed designs and specifica- 
tions ; 

(c) ability and willingness of the local people to install land-treatment 
measures, particularly those that are required in advance of, and for the 
protection of structural measures ; 

(d) ability and willingness of the local people to furnish the necessary 
easements and rights-of-way ; and 

(e) the carryover of fiscal year 1955 funds in the various watersheds. 

Based on our experience in the project type program in the 11 authorized 
watersheds it is reusonable to expect a carryover of about 10 percent of annual 
appropriation. Some of the reasons for this carryover are: 

1. Unavoidable delays in the awarding of construction contracts in the 
final quarter. These funds are usually obligated early in the first quarter of 
the next year. 

2. The inability of the local interests to secure before the end of the fiscal 
year, necessary easements or rights-of-way for works of improvement 
scheduled for contracting. 

3. The service does not have complete control of when measures will be 
installed because of the cooperative nature of the program. This results in 
many cases of the service moving ahead with detailed planning and design, 
only to find that the cooperators have been unable to come forward with 
their commitments. 

Following is a summary of the situation on each of the 11 watersheds and an 
indication of the amounts which might be utilized if non-Federal contributions 
were realized to the extent which has been indicated to the Department. The 
amounts shown for each project represent the increased Federal funds which 
would be involved in meeting the steppedup operations which have been indicated. 

Buffalo Creek, N. Y.—An increase over the amount available in the fiscal year 
1956 would complete work on the main Buffalo Creek subwatershed in the fiscal 
year 1958 and would permit the initiation of installation on the remaining two 
subwatersheds. Accelerated forestry assistance to landowners in cooperation 
with the State could be provided ($200,000). 

Colorado (Middle), Tex.—tLocal organizations have obtained easements and 
rights-of-way and detailed plans are available that would permit the construction 
of 14 additional floodwater-retarding structures ($1,750,000). 

Coosa, Ga.-Tenn.—Local organizations are ready to proceed with the installa- 
tion of works of improvement at an accelerated rate. Plans are available that 
would permit the construction of four additional floodwater-retarding structures. 
Accelerated forestry assistance to landowners in cooperation with the State 
could be provided ($275,000). 

Little Siour, Iowa.-Minn.—Twelve floodwater-retarding structures, 15 miles of 
detention terraces and 10 miles of channel improvement in addition to the meas- 
ures planned for installation could be installed ($270,000). 

Little Tallahatchie, Miss.—The planned works of improvement for this project 
are now being installed at a rate acceptable to the local interests and in aceord 
with their willingness and ability to carry out their part of installing the works 
of improvement. Current appropriations are believed to be adequate, for the 
present, in this watershed. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—It is estimated that the installation of cooperative fire- 
control improvements and equipment could be effected at double the current rate. 
In addition the cooperative work with the Los Angeles Flood Control District in 
the stabilization of mountain channels could be accelerated at double the 1956 
rate ($790,000). 

Potomac, Md., Va., W. Va., Pa.—There is increased interest and local partici- 
pation in the Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia areas of the Potomac water- 
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shed. The local organizations in Virginia have indicated their willingness to 
accelerate their contributions to the installation of works of improvement. It 
is estimated that 10 additional floodwater retarding structures could be installed 
and forestry assistance to landowners in cooperation with the States could be 
accelerated ($380,000). 

Santa Ynez, Calif.—The fire-control improvement and equipment could be 
ereatly accelerated and debris storage restored in the drainage system of the 
watershed ($430,000). 

Trinity, Tex.—The local organizations have obtained easements and rights- 
of-way and otherwise indicated their willingness to proceed with the installation 
of works of improvement at a greatly accelerated rate. It is estimated that 60 
additional floodwater retarding structures could be installed ($2,200,000). 

Washita, Okla., Tex.—lIt is estimated that 40 additional floodwater retarding 
structures could be installed. The local organizations have obtained the neces- 
sary easements and rights-of-way and otherwise indicated their willingness to 
proceed at an accelerated rate ($3,100,000). 

Yazoo, Miss.—Tree-planting and technical-forestry assistance to private land- 
owners in cooperation with the State forestry agency could be accelerated in the 
watershed ($790,000). 

In recognition of the need for some acceleration of this work, the 1957 budget 
proposes an increase of $700,000. This increase was recommended in the light 
of the fact that unobligated balances under this appropriation for the past few 
years has averaged about $1 million each year and in consideration of the fact 
that many other equally important activities of the Department of Agriculture 
and of other departments had to be provided for within the limited budgetary 
resources. In addition to the increase of $700,000 for these specific watersheds, 
the budget includes an increase of $4 million under the appropriation “Watershed 
protection” for continuing work on the pilot watersheds and for expanding op- 
erations under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 
(Public Law 566, 83d Cong.). The budget also includes an increase of $2,172,255 
for the “Conservation operations” appropriation of the Soil Conservation Service 
to strengthen technical assistance to soil-conservation districts. 

As you know, the President has achieved a major objective—toward which w 
have all been working—in presenting a balanced budget to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1956. While it has not been possible this year, as in past years, to 
provide all the funds which might appear desirable from the standpoint of 
each individual program, we are extremely gratified that within the framework 
of a balanced budget it has been possible to recommend funds for expanding 
most of our agricultural activities, including increases totaling over $7 
for the programs administered by the Soil Conservation Service. 

It is hoped that the above information will meet your need. If we can be 
of further assistance to you in any way, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 


million 


True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
ESTIMATED YEARS TO COMPLETE AUTHORIZED WATERSHEDS 


Senator Russeit. I would suggest that you furnish if possible, in 
this same table, an estimate of the number of years it would take to 
complete these 11 projects at the present going rate, in the budget 
estimate, and the total amount; and also the number of years within 
which they could be finished, if kept current with contributions of 
these local landowners involved, and the normal subdivisions of Gov- 
ernment. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 238.) 


PILOT PROJECTS AUTHORIZED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 566 


[ wish you would also furnish for the record a list of the 150, inelud- 
ing those which have been completed, pilot projects, authorized under 
the act of 1954, and where they are located, and the total estimated 
cost, and the percentage of completion that has been obtained on each 
of these projects. 
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I do not recall offhand just what the amount of contribution was 
required in matching funds. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. The general objective was 50 peer 

Senator Russety. That was not put in the bill. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. No, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Will you also include the participation by the 
local people, to each of these projects. 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russert. And I am sure the committee would also be in- 
terested in having a statement made as to the status of the 150 water- 
sheds approved under the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act of 1954. You have selected some 35 for works plans for this 
fiscal year. 


TRANSMISSION OF WORK PLANS TO APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WuuiaMs. Some 16 of those, Mr. Chairman, are now before the 
Bureau of the Budget, awaiting transmittal to the Congress, as re- 
quired by the law; and there are another 14 more that are in the 
process of final preparation. We could supply a list of 30 at this 
time, if you wish it. 

Senator Russeii. I would like to have that. We do not get a copy 
of that submission. 

Mr. Wuiu1ams. The Bureau of the Budget transmits them to the 
Congress. It is expected that these work plans will go to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and the House Committee on 
Agriculture. They must remain before the Congress 45 days prior to 
providing assistance in installation of improvements. 

Senator Russeti. The Appropriations Committee does not get a 
copy ¢ 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The Appropriations Committee does not receive the 
work plans. 

Senator Russet. Would it be too much to ask the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to furnish to the chairman and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, just a brief 
statement with reference to each of these projects? 

Mr. Wititams. We will be glad to do that as the projects are trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


WATERSHED ProTeEcTION (PrILoT) 


Estimated total cost and progress statement 


! 


| 
| 


State and watershed 


: White Tanks 
rkansas: Six Mile Creek 
‘alifornia: 

Calleguas Creek... 
Walnut Creek _-- 
jlorado: Kiowa Creek 

gia: North Fork of Broad | 
River ‘ ‘ 
Idaho: Dry Creek 
Illinois: 
Hadley Creek 
Money Creek 
Old Tom Creek 
diana: Flat Creek 
lowa 
Floyd River tributaries, Up- | 
per Plymouth and Nassau 
Watersheds. . hwo Sac 
Honey Creek-..-- eae 
Mile Cie Rncciscie ctidewcenws : 
Kansas: 
Aiken Creek 


Little 
Creeks. 

Lost Creek 

Crile Cie iin cn meee acon 

Switzler Creek 

Kentucky: 

North Fork of the Rough 
River. 

Plum Creek 


Delaware- Mission 


| 
; 


Estimated Estimated 


| Chautauqua, 





Red River, Upper-__...-- 
Upper Green 
Minnesota: 
Chippewa River tributaries 
and Hawk Creek. 
East Willow Creek 
Missouri: 
East Branch of South Fork 
of Blackwater. 
if {eee 
Nebraska: 
Brownell Creek-_-- 
Dry Creek 
Indian Creek- 
Upper Salt Swedesburg trib- 
utaries of Salt Creek. 
New Hampshire: Baboosic River-_| 
New Jersey: Pequest (above | 
USGS gaging station). | 
New Mexico: 
Snadia Mountain tributaries, | 
Bernalillo watershed. 
Upper Hondo, tributaries - -- 
New York: 





County 


-| M iricopa 
| Logan, Franklin 


Ventura, Los Angeles 


| Contra Costa 


Elbert, El Paso_-_- 


Stephens, Franklin 


Ada, Boise 


| Pike, Adams 
| McLean 


Warren, Henderson 


Pike 


Plymouth, Sioux__- 
Lucas. .--- 


Montgom- 
ery. 
Brown, Jackson, Atchison 


aiid ais ieiomcds 
Marshall__._...-- 
I ta tk eels 
Breckenridge 
Shelby, Spencer, Jeffer- 
son, Bullitt. 
Morgan, Wolfe_.........-.- 
Lincoln, Casey 


Swift, Chippewa, Kandi- 
yohi. 
Fillmore- - -- 


Johnson... 
te See eee 
Red Willow, Fontier___-- 
Gage, Lancaster 
Lancaster, Saunders. 


IN ii cing 
Sussex, Warren--__-- 


Sandoval, Barnalillo-.-.- 


| Lincoln, Otero_..._..-- 


| Chautauqua. .-.___-- 


Great Brook - -- te 
Little Hoosick above Berlin_- 


North Carolina: Third Creek - -_- 
North Dakota: Tongue River-.---| 
nlo 
Upper Hocking River, in- 
cluding Hunter’s Run. 
Oklahoma: Double Creek 
Pennsylvania: Cory Creek__.----} 
South 
Creek, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
Rocky Fork-Clear veri | 


Tioga-_- 

Chenango-__- ar 

Rensselaer (N. Y.) Berk- 
shire (Mass.). 


Alexander, Iredell, Rowan. 
Cavalier, Pembina___--_-- 


Highland_ 
Fairfield 


Washington, Osage__...__- 


Tioga 


Carolina: Twelve Mile | |. See a ae 





total cost 


799 2° 


fee, 
207, 125 
946, 015 
402, 095 
461, 583 
69, 619 
735, 159 
984, 096 


1, 247, 074 
138, 699 


2, 224, 002 
72, 116 
584, 073 
425, 828 

1, 002, 904 
747, 950 

1, 608, 892 


4, 046, 696 


187, 942 


1, 156, 549 | 


163, 996 


148, 


134, 
180, 
276, 


718, 


434 


1, 544, 
3, 716, 


900 
378 
405, 663 
3 » 


1, 321 


630, 
304, 328 


2, 210, 522 | 





353 | 
315 | 


783 | 


692 | 


, 495 | 


945 | 


local contri- 


bution 


Percent 








Fstimated 


percent com- 
plete, June 


30, 1956 


Percent 
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WATERSHED PrRotrectTION (PILOT) 


Estimated total cost and progress statement—Continued 


Estimated 

percent com 
plete, Jun 

30, 1956 


eee pores 


Estimated 
local contri- 
bution 


Estimated 


State and watershed total cost 


County 





; Percent Percent 
South Dakota: Scott watershed 8 tl $177, 504 


Tennessee: Wolf River tributar- 
ies, Mary’s and Sand Creeks. 
Texas: 
Calaveras Creek 
Cow Bayou 
Escondido Creek 
Green Creek. ---- 
Utah: 
Pleasant Creek 
Santaquin 
Virginia: East 
River. 
Washington: Mission Creek - -- 
West Virginia: Salem Fork of 
Ten Mile Creek. 
Wisconsin: West Fork of Kick- 
apoo. 


Fork of ; Falling 


Shelby, Fayette 


Bexar_. : nine 
McLennen, Falls 
Karnes__ 

Erath_- 


Sanpete- 
Utah 


Appamatox, Campbell-- 


Chelan. 
Harrison 


Vernon, Monroe 


931, 576 


1, 245, 206 
748, 140 
1, 422, 313 
1, 746, 539 
447, 758 
135, 820 
473, 500 


403, 814 
457, 889 


319, 163 


| 
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PROPOSED INCREASES 


Senator Russetx. Mr. Williams, I believe you have a general state- 
ment with respect to Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Yes, Mr. Chairman. [I can either file this for the 
record, or read it. 

Senator Russeun. We have already covered some of it. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Yes. I can proceed with the explanation for the 
record. 

Senator Russexz. The largest item goes to the increased workload 
under “Conservation operations.” 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Yes, sir; that is in the increase of the $2 million. 
The increase under the watershed program is $4 million, and in the 
11 authorized watersheds, $700,000. 

The increase for the “Conservation operations” item, as indicated, 
is for four principal activities, and those activities are to provide 
assistance to the newly organized soil-conservation districts, or dis- 
tricts that would be organized during the 1957 fiscal year, and addi- 
tions to the existing districts that have come in. 

There is an $846,500 increase on that item. 

The second item is an increase to furnish accelerated technical 
assistance to the low income farmers in the rural development pro- 
gram, $477,600. 

The next item is an increase to speed up soil surveys and technical 
help in establishing conservation practices in areas where serious 
erosion and land-use problems exist, particularly in the southern Great 
Plains area. That item is $724,165. 


The fourth item is an increase for acceleration of map compilation 
and preparation and publication of soil maps and survey reports, an 
item of $208,355. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS AREA SURVEY 


Senator Russeiz. Did you give a detailed figure of the amount that 
has been allotted for this particular work in the Great Plains area? 

Mr. Wit1ams. We allocated specially to that area this last year 
$200,000. That provided for adding additional soil scientists and 
some degree of other help to step up the work in the more critical 
of the problem areas of the five States that had the largest amount 
of that problem. 

Senator Russetn. What is in the estimate for this next year? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. The estimate for this next year is $724, 165, which 
will largely go into that southern Great Plains area. 

Senator Russert. Your increase there is much greater than it is 
throughout the rest of the Nation in proposing this technical advice 
and assistance, 

Mr. WiruuiaMs. That is true. These items are earmarked items 
for particular kinds of work. Of course, the $724,000 is earmarked 
for the southern Great Plains and the critical areas, which would 
not be distributed to all of the States. 

Senator Young. Has any of the land in that area been retired 
from cultivation ? 


76330—56——17 
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Mr. Witutams. Yes, there has been a substantial amount through 
the years. As I recall] it, about 12 million acres once under cultiva- 
tion has now been reseeded to grass. 

Senator Youne. Do you have an incentive program for that? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I think it was a combination of a number of things, 
Senator Young. ‘The soil conservation districts, the wind erosion 
districts, the incentive program of ACP, some degree of credit assist- 
ance, I think they have all helped in that direction. The problem, of 
course, is far from being solved at the present time. We estimate 
that there is somewhere between 10 and 11 million acres of land down 
there that is poorly suited for cultivation that at some time should 
be in grass. 

ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask a question or two on this. You 
have a sum of money here to assist low-income farmers. Is that a 
special program ? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes. The item of $477,600 is intended for applying 
to that activity in the pilot counties that would be designated by com- 
mittees within the States as pilot operations under the rural develop- 
ment program. It is anticipated that this $477,600 would be used for 
that purpose in those designated counties. 

Senator Youna. Have those counties been designated ? 

Mr. Witut1ams. Not in all cases. I believe about 35 counties in 
total have been designated so far and there are more of them being 
designated right along. 


EDEN VALLEY, WYO., PROJECT 


Senator Russrti. When are we ever going to get through with the 
Eden Valley, Wyo., project? That has been a tremendous project. 
We have been running along here from year to year. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. One of the reasons for the length of time involved, 
of course, has been the progress of the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
construction of the major irrigation facilities. Then there has been 
some land exchanged between the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture that had to get work done on it. Ac- 
tually, the land development work, and that is the only remaining 
one of those projects now to be completed, has to be closely geared 
into the construction progress of the reclamation canals. It appears 
that there will be a small operation for several fiscal years. It would 
be completed by 1962, by fiscal year 1962. 

Senator Russeiy. That is a pretty big investment and none of it is 
reimbursable. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wittrams. A considerable portion of that is reimbursable 
through the sale of farm units on an appraised value which includes 
the value of the land leveling and the irrigation facilities that have 
been placed on that land. Under the authorization of those projects, 
it varied from one project to another as to the percentage of which 
would be reimbursable. It was based on the estimated ability to pay 
for the unit and the development work, both on the individual unit 
and for the construction costs of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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TOTAL RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Senator Russetx. I have forgotten just how many of those projects 
there were. There were 8 or 10, and [ think 2 or 3 were added some- 
where along the line. 

Mr. WituiaMs. There were 19 originally, I believe. They are listed 
on page 321 of our budget notes. Eden Valley is the only one re- 
maining to be completed. ‘The project in South Dakota is now in the 
srocess of selling the units and they expect to close the project office 

y the end of June. 
“Senator Russet. Have you any estimate of the amounts to be re- 
imbursed on the various projects ¢ 

Mr. Wiriui1aMs. I am not sure we have it with us. We would be 
happy to supply it for the record. 

Senator Russeti. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Soil Conservation Service—Anticipated reimbursements of principal water con- 
servation and utilization projects 
Amount 

$521, 108. 33 
Balmorhea, 
Bismarck, 8. Dak 
Bitterroot, Mont 
Buffalo Rapids I, Mont 865, 304. 
Buffalo Rapids 11, Mont 463, 157. 
Buford-Trenton, N. Dak 775, 131. 
Dodson, Mont 13, 777. 
Eden Valley, Wyo 594, 342. 
Intake, Mont 5, 162. 
Mancos, Colo 
Mann Creek, Idaho 
Mirage Flats, Nebr 
ELS ORIEI Tee tebiiescchetn chiseniasitgtc is cheb geal cectinceseectcncn shake Mn eel 29, 802. 
Newton, Utah 
Post Falls, Idaho 


Saco Divide, 
Scofield, Utah 


WATER RESOURCES PROGRAM 


Senator Haypen. I notice a statement with respect to the coordina- 
tion of a water resource program: 


Because no request for cooperation had been made to the Department at the time 
the 1956 fiscal year budget was prepared, funds were not requested for this 
activity. 

Subsequently, it says that the Corps of Engineers asked the Depart- 
ment to cooperate in the review of the lower Mississippi Valley and 
tributaries project. 

I want to say that I have another project of that kind in the mill 
now, and while it is not quite ready, I would like to advise you of 
it. Water is of vast importance all over the United States. As proof 
of that, the Department got out a yearbook entitled “Water.” Lut 
in the Southwest, we have been particularly distressed by the loss 
to water-consuming plants. In the river bottoms, a plant called Salt 
Cedar came in from somewhere abroad and it costs tremendous sums 
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of money to keep the canals open. This is particularly so in the Salt 
River Valley and the Gila Valley in Arizona and other places. The 
plant just drinks up water. I remember one record check which was 
made, when the flood came out of the mountains, and by the time it 
got down into the valley it lost 40,000 feet. The water loss was 
caused by the sands and the plants drinking the water up. Another 
loss of water occurs in the watersheds themselves. 


WATER CONSUMING PLANTS 


Water-consuming plants have invaded the ranges. You do not have 
the grass you used to have. You lose snow that falls because the thick 
growth of small trees does not let the snow get to the ground. Wind 
evaporates the snow. If there was grass cover there, only one side 
of the snow would be exposed and more of it would soak into the 
ground. More would be retained, 

The University of Arizona, the State land department, and the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association, combined to make a study of 
one watershed to demonstrate what action could be taken. Dr. Barr, 
of the university, is the head of that organization at the present time. 
He has gone ahead with it in a very thorough and scientific manner. 
He is not asking for any money now, but he hopes by the end of 
next June to have a report indicating what ought to be done on a 
particular watershed to demonstrate just what water could be saved 
and what gains could be made for grazing purposes by a proper 
eradication of juniper, cedar, and other brush and things of that kind. 

What I would be interested in knowing is, if that program is de- 
veloped, would you have some funds in here whereby your Depart- 
ment would be cooperating? You would not be expected to do the 
whole job, but there would certainly be some part in a project of that 
kind where the Soil Conservation Service would fit in. 

Mr. Pererson. I would assume Senator Hayden that a part of that 
kind of a study would involve research funds used through the appro- 
priate Agricultural Research Service of the Department. The funds 
that we have been discussing here for river-basin surveys, as I under- 
stand it, are authorized under flood-control legislation. Whether or 
not these same funds would be available for the purpose that you men- 
tioned I am not aware, although I would be inclined to doubt it. I 
know the Forest Service is aware of the study which you mentioned 
and has been giving some considerable attention to it, particularly in 
connection with the improvement of the forest ranges. 

I do not know what conclusions they have reached, but I know they 
have it before them at the present time. 

Senator Haypen. I am sure they are very much interested in this. 
They have indicated that tome. What I was thinking about particu- 
larly was a certain watershed that is located in an Indian reservation 
which has two branches, and now has Geological Survey gaging sta- 
tions on those ranges. The theory was if you cleaned the brush off 
of one branch and left the other one in the natural state, you could 
get a comparison as to whether it did produce more water or not, by 
a comparision of two areas with similar vegetative cover. They 
might need some help in there in some way. 

Mr. Pererson. That type of hydrological study certainly is indi- 
cated on many watersheds, particularly in the western region. I 
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assume that the Agricultural Research Service, with the funds that 
we have requested, for the development of hydrologic information 
and the conduct of hydrologic research, would give attention to that 
problem. I know the forest service is giving attention to it so far as 
the national forest lands are concerned. 

Senator Haypen. At the present time, they have not developed all 
of the data. They want to do it in a scientific way. It is not to 
be an enormous project, but something to really demonstrate whether 
there will be more water in the runoff for irrigation and whether 
getting these water-consuming plants off the range will produce more 
grass and more water and make it a better area. 

Mr. Pererson. As far as the cutting on forest lands, the type and 
distribution of vegetation that exists on those which are watershed 
lands, aside from the particular problem of the high-water-consuming 
plants which you mentioned, is important. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. I might add that the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice has initiated some work down there, some of which is in coopera- 
tion with the United States Geological Survey. It is leading to 
trying to get the answers on the effect of watershed yield. I think 
that the problem is probably broader than they have been able to 
meet at this time. But they have initiated some work. 

Senator Haypren. Thank you. 

Senator Russeuu. Is there anything further. 

Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF D. A. WILLIAMS 


Senator Russexi. Your statement will be printed in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Statement of D. A. Williams, Administrator, Soil Conservation Service, Before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
and Related Agencies 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present a statement to supplement the information already available to you 
in the budget justifications that have been supplied to the committee. I will be 
glad to answer questions or furnish such additional data as you may desire in 
support of the Soil Conservation Service budget items. 


INCREASING WORKLOAD UNDER CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


At the close of the fiscal year 1955, 2,674 conservation districts had been or- 
ganized by local people and were requesting assistance from the Service with 
their soil and water conservation and land-use problems. These districts include 
about 90 percent of all the farms in our country. The total number of district 
cooperators amounted to more than 114 million. Our work under the conserva- 
tion operations appropriation item is to help these cooperators develop farm- or 
ranch-conservation plans and give them the technical guidance needed in estab- 
lishing conservation practices. 

Last year we stressed the need for assisting district cooperators in developing 
basic farm- or ranch-conservation plans. These plans, as you know, provide for 
proper use and treatment of each acre of land on a farm or ranch and are basic 
to the development of a well-rounded conservation program on any farm or 
ranch. More than 78,000 of these basic conservation plans were developed in the 
fiscal year 1955, bringing the total of basic conservation plans to just over 1 
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million. In the fiscal year 1955, the Soil Conservation Service actually provided 
assistance to slightly more than 1 million farmers or ranchers. 

It is worth pointing out that a work-unit conservationist—our local technician 
serving the district—on the average faces a potential workload of about 1,730 
farm-operating units of which 580 are already cooperating with the district. The 
total actual workload of the Service involves providing soil survey, planning, and 
application assistance to new district cooperators, followup assistance on practice 
establishment and plan adjustments with existing cooperators, and providing 
such assistance where change in farm ownership or operators requires supple- 
mental technical aid. 

You will note in the budget-justification material that we are placing great 
emphasis on production-management techniques which are aimed at increasing 
efficiency of operation and thereby will enable us to serve more farmers and 
ranchers. We are also making every effort to encourage districts to enlist help 
from all possible sources in addition to the Soil Conservation Service. These 
efforts are bringing good results. 


SPEEDING UP SOIL-SURVEY WORK 


The report of the Great Plains Agricultural Conference, Denver, Colo., May 31 
to June 2, 1955, entitled “Guides to a Successful Long-Range Program in the 
Great Plains” contained the suggestion that the soil survey should be completed 
as early as practicable consistent with the availability of resources and personnel. 
Of the 135 million acres comprising the 166-county area designated as the severe 
wind-erosion part of the southern Great Plains, about 95 million acres remained 
to be surveyed as of the beginning of this fiscal year. About 30 additional soil 
scientists were assigned to this area this year to accelerate the soil-survey work 
but the need for further accelerating this work in this area and some other 
critical areas continues great. 

In some soil-conservation districts there is still some backlog of soil sur- 
veys, but in an increasing number of districts throughout the United States, 
lack of soil surveys is becoming a factor in limiting assistance to an increased 
number of district cooperators. 

We are making good progress in standardizing our surveys and preparing 
soil maps and survey reports for publication. We want these surveys to be 
useful not only to us in our farm and ranch planning work but also to other 
State and Federal agencies concerned with the development of land-use provrams, 
and to the public generally. We have a considerable backlog of unpublished 
surveys which are being readied for publication. As areas currently being 
mapped are completed we want to prepare them for publication and print 
them as rapidly as possible. 


SERVICING THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PKOGRAM 


We believe we are making good progress in discharging the responsibilities 
assigned to Soil Conservation Service in the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. During 1955 the Soil Conservation Service provided technical services 
to nearly a half million farmers and ranchers who receive cost-sharing as- 
sistance on permanent-type practices under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Two-thirds of these were district cooperators. 

I am fully convinced that our efforts have resulted in a more widespread 
application of effective and enduring conservation measures on the land through 
agricultural conservation program cost-sharing. Generally speaking, we have 
been able to service agricultural conservation program referrals with less delay 
than in earlier years. We have learned how to handle this added workload much 
more efficiently and effectively. About two-thirds of the cost of these services 
in 1955 were financed through transfer of funds from the agricultural conserva- 
tion program under the 5-percent transfer authority contained in the agricul- 
tural conservation program appropriation language. The other one-third of the 
cost of this work was financed with funds available under the Soil Conservation 
Service conservation operations appropriation. 


BUDGET INCREASES UNDER CONSERVATION OPERATIONS ITEM 


We believe that considering the total and increasing workload, the net increase 
of $2,172,255 we have requested under the conservation operations appropriation 
item is modest. This sum would provide $846,500 to enable us to serve the 
new soil-conservation districts that we expect will be organized in the 1957 
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fiscal year, $477,600 for additional staff and accelerated assistance with soil 
surveys and interpretations, farm and ranch conservation planning, and land 
treatment in those areas selected for giving special attention to the problems 
of low-income farm families, $724,165 to speed up the making of soil surveys 
and provide urgently needed assistance with planning and land treatment in 
areas where erosion, water conservation, and land-use problems are critical, 
such as in the Southern Great Plains, and $208,355 to speed up map compila- 
tion and the preparation and publication of soil maps and survey reports. 

The estimate also includes a proposed reduction of $84,365 due to the fact 
that a direct appropriation to the General Services Administration is being 
requested for certain leasing costs formerly paid from the conservation opera- 
tions appropriation. 

PROGRESS IN PILOT WATERSHEDS 


When the pilot watershed-protection program was initiated, it was estimated 
that the Federal cost of the watershed improvement measures would be 
$28,706,000. This estimate was based on data contained in flood-prevention sur- 
vey reports which had been developed from a very general examination of water- 
shed conditions, soil types, economic situation, etc., and was the best estimate 
possible at the time. Also there were only 48 projects originally but others 
were subsequently designated. At the present time we are working in a total 
of 58 pilot watersheds. 

Before construction work could get underway on any of these 58 watersheds it 
was necessary to make detailed soil surveys, deep soil borings to determine 
suitability of foundation materials for structure sites, prepare structure designs 
and specifications, etc., and to wait for the necessary easements and rights-of-way 
to be furnished by local interests. In many cases the local people involved were 
unable to supply the easements and rights-of-way or to assume their share of the 
costs and responsibilities, which required changing the structure sites or perhaps 
installing multiple structure systems rather than a single structure. Most of 
these details have been resolved, but there will probably still be some minor 
changes necessary as work progresses. 

The change in number of watersheds and in the work plans of some of the 
watersheds, an increase in construction costs of approximately 10 percent since 
the estimates were first made, and the increased costs due to the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 have made it necessary to revise the 
cost estimates for the pilot watershed program. Present work plans will require 
a Federal expenditure of about $31,800,000 to complete the projects rather than 
the original estimate of $28,706,000. 

Another change that has been necessary in the pilot watershed program is 
the extension of the program completion date to 8 years from the 5 years origi- 
nally estimated. 

We are moving ahead steadily with the installation of works of improvement 
in the pilot watersheds. As of June 30, 1955, a total of 60 of 565 planned flood- 
water retarding structures and 1,120 of 4,877 planned stabilization and sediment 
control structures had been installed in the 58 pilot watersheds. Fifty-five miles 
of stream channel improvement and 15 miles of diversion ditches and dikes 
have been completed. Eighty miles of roadside erosion control, 3,784 acres of 
grass, and 3,585 of woody plants had been installed for the stabilization of 
critical areas. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION ACTIVITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 566 


There has been widespread interest developing this past year in watershed 
protection work authorized by the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of 1954. 

Assistant Secretary Peterson has already told you about the 466 applications 
for planning assistance we have received and progress we are making in pre- 
paring work plans. We keep no record of the additional hundreds of proposals 
for watershed planning assistance that are gradually crystallizing, but that 
have not yet entered the established procedural route. We are inclined to 
believe that the SCS will probably receive a total of about 250 applications for 
assistance during 1956 and a like number in 1957. 

We have set up 36 watershed work plan parties to serve the States. Twenty- 
eight of these were established in 1955. Eight more were set up this fiscal year. 
We propose to add two more planning parties in the 1957 fiscal year. With 
these 38 planning parties in full operation we believe we can pretty well keep 
up with the current watershed planning load. 
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At the present time it appears that we will be able to begin installing works 
of improvement on 15 small watersheds before the end of this fiscal year. 
Work will begin next year on other watersheds as quickly as they are cleared 
for operations, local project sponsors are able to proceed, and required Federa) 
assistance is made available. 

Of the increase of $4,005,935 provided in the budget estimate under the water- 
shed protection appropriation item $3,755,935 is earmarked for this assistance 
to local organizations in watershed planning and installation of works of 
improvement. 

COORDINATION OF WATER RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


It is highly desirable that the Department of Agriculture participate in the 
development of overall water resources programs for the watersheds and rivers 
of the country. The need for this participation is recognized in section 6, Public 
Law 566, which authorizes the Department of Agriculture to cooperate with 
other Federal, State, and local agencies to make investigations and surveys of 
the watersheds of rivers and other waterways as a basis for the development 
of coordinated programs. 

Because no requests for cooperation had been made to the Department at the 
time the 1956 fiscal year budget was prepared, funds were not requested for this 
activity. Since that time the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, has 
asked the Department of Agriculture to cooperate in the review of the lower 
Mississippi valley and tributaries project. Participation by the Department in 
this review will provide a means whereby the agriculture phases of this important 
farming area may be considered in the development of proposals for a compre- 
hensive land and water resource program. 

The cost of the review by the Department is estimated at $643,000 to be ex- 
pended in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 of which approximately $250,000 will be 
needed in the 1956 fiscal year. This amount is available for the Department 
participation in the review in the current fiscal year from funds appropriated 
for watershed planning and works of improvement. The estimate of $500,000 
for fiscal year 1957, an increase of $250,000, will provide the remainder of the 
amount needed for the review of the lower Mississippi Valley and tributaries 
project, and also provide for minimum participation by the Department in inter- 
agency program coordination activities elsewhere in the country. The Forest 
Service and Agricultural Research Service will participate in this work and allo- 
cations of $30,000 to each in 1956 and $65,000 to each in 1957 are proposed. 


FLOOD PREVENTION WORK ON ELEVEN AUTHORIZED WATERSHEDS 


By the end of the last fiscal year, the Service had completed work plans on 
about 46 percent of the total area included within the 11 authorized flood-pre- 
vention watersheds. At the same time, 278 floodwater retarding structures had 
been finished, 3,723 stabilizing structures were completed, and 244 debris basins 
had been installed. Sediment-producing areas were given special treatment in- 
cluding over 8,000 acres of grass-legume seedings, more than 63,000 acres of 
woody plants, and some 1,700 miles of highway erosion control work. The 
installation of land-treatment measures above these structures has also been 
accelerated. 

Generally speaking, wherever heavy rains have occurred, the installations have 
done the job for which they were designed—and done it well. 

In a number of the watersheds the local people have demonstrated their ability 
and indicated their willingness to participate at an accelerated rate, definitely 
faster than available funds will permit the Service to move. Some of these water- 
sheds are the Middle Colorado of Texas, the Coosa in Georgia, the Potomac near 
Washington, D. C., the Trinity of Texas, and the Washita of Oklahoma. The 
work in these watersheds is currently behind original installation schedules. 
The budget includes a $700,000 increase under the flood prevention appropriation 
item to enable us to accelerate the installation of flood-prevention works of 
improvement and conservation land-treatment measures on these watersheds. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


During the fiscal year 1155, the development of irrigation farming units on the 
Angostura, S. Dak., project was completed. However, because of the failure of 
the siphon which was to convey water to a portion of the project area it was 
impossible to sell the remaining farm units until repairs had been made. These 
farm units are to be sold before the 1956 crop year. A small amount of cleanup 
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work, primarily releveling, was done last fall and this spring some work must 
be done on a few of the other farm units developed where the application of 
irrigation water has caused settlement of the land. The project office will be 
closed by June 30, 1956. 

The Eden Valley, Wyo., project is the only other uncompleted project. On this 
project negotiations were completed last May with the Department of the In- 
terior for the exchange of certain of the project lands for public domain lands 
held by that agency. Negotiations are continuing for the exchange of additional 
lands with lands held by the State of Wyoming. These land exchanges are being 
made pursuant to Public Law 377, approved May 28, 1954. They will make pos- 
sible the development of lands much more suitable for irrigation than those in 
the original project area. 

Because of the delay in getting full-scale land development underway, plus 
the need to establish a new pattern of irrigation farming units, it is now clear 
that the completion date for all land-development work and final sale of farming 
units on the Eden Valley project must be extended into the 1962 fiscal year. The 
Budget Bureau recently approved a revised project cost estimate in the amount 
of $2,340,000. The previous project authorization of $1,529,000 was based on 
planned development of the lands included in the original project pattern, and 
on engineering estimates prepared in 1948. Since that time, the costs of opera- 
tion have increased substantially and some of the survey work completed for the 
original lands will need to be extended to the new area. Work on this last 
Wheeler-Case project will be carried on to coinpletion at the most efficient rate 
vossible. 

é' RESEARCH NEEDS IN SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


As I mentioned when I appeared before this committee last year, the Agricul- 
tural Research Service now has responsibility for all soil and water conserva- 
tion research. We submit each year to the Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, a report of our needs and receive in return from him a report on studies 
in progress and results obtained to date. 

The Agricultural Research Service has two increase items in its budget re- 
quest this year which directly affect our work. One is the $1,055,000 increase 
for intensifying work on soil and water conservation research and the other is 
the $872,000 to expand economic research. This information is urgently needed 
by our technicians in their work of assisting farmers and ranchers to develop 
farm or ranch conservation plans, to make necessary land-use adjustments, and 
to apply soil- and water-conservation practices. 

We desire particularly to support these items in the ARS budget estimates. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE IS MOVING AHEAD 


Gentlemen, we are moving ahead steadily with our program of providing tech- 
nical and other help to the farmers and ranchers of the country in planning, 
applying, and maintaining soil- and water-conservation measures on the land, 
This is being done by making improvements in our organization at all levels, by 
increasing the efficiency of our workers, by seeking better ways to do each task 
and eliminating nonessentials, and by encouraging the local people to assume 
their fair share of the burden. 

The increases proposed for the Soil Conservation Service in the President's 
budget are essential to a sound soil- and water-conservation program. We urge 
your favorable consideration of our requests. 


GAO AUDIT REPORT 


Senator Russety. I have one other question to ask you. 

You are familiar with the General Accounting Office’s audit report 
on the operation of the Soil Conservation Service with respect to the 
recommendations on the method of handling the reimbursement be- 
tween the Soil Conservation Service and agricultural conservation, 
are you not? 

Mr. Wiittams. Yes. 

Senator Russety. What are the views of the Soil Conservation 
Service as to the recommendation ? 
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Mr. Wiiurams. Mr. Chairman, there is a problem with respect to 
handling those funds which I think bears consideration. You may 
recall that the appropriation language which has been carried for 
the last several years provides for this county agreement that I men- 
tioned earlier in the testimony. That necessitates an annual review in 
each county of the amount of funds to be transferred and it has been 
suggested as a possibility, and that suggestion is in the GAO report, 
that the transfer be made on a statewide basis rather than on an 
individual county agreement basis. 

Actually, there is some 92 percent of all the counties in the country 
at the present time which are making transfer of funds, ACP funds, 
on this activity. It seems to me that the suggestion contained in the 
language merits consideration. I believe that it would be less cum- 
bersome if it could be handled on a statewide account basis. That, 
perhaps, would enable taking care of the peaks of workload in some 
counties as against some other counties. 

However, there is another factor which I think has to have serious 
consideration, and I am sure it was in the minds of the Appropriation 
Committee in connection with the initial language, and that was that 
the workloads developed and agreements reached at the county level 
should help in better agency relationships and better coordination of 
activities. I think it has had that effect. 

On the question of whether or not a statewide transfer rather than 
the accumulation of county transfers, the net effect would be desirable. 

Senator Russett. As I understood the recommendation, they did 
not suggest that we do away with the authority of the county to 
determine the amount of the transfer, but for bookkeeping reasons, 
they wanted it all handled in the State office. 

Mr. Wiis. I believe that was the gist of the recommendation. 
T could see no objection to it, Mr. Chairman. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM AND AUDIT REPORT 


Senator Russetxy. I will offer for the record at this point an ex- 
cerpt from the report of the Comptroller General of his audit of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

(The excerpt referred to follows :) 


Exceret From THE Avbir REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL TO THE CON- 
GRESS, ON Sort. CONSERVATION, FOR FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1953 AND 
1954 (Pp. 34-36) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Soil Conservation Service is responsible for the technical soundness of certain 
permanent-type conservation practices applied by farmers and ranchers with 
financial assistance of the agricultural conservation program. This responsi- 
bility includes (1) determination that the practice is needed and practical, (2) 
selection of site and layout work, (3) supervision of installation, and (4) certi- 
fication that the practice has been applied. To help SCS defray some of its 
cost in this program, recent Department of Agriculture appropriation acts 
have permitted individual agricultural stabilization and conservation county 
committees to allocate to SCS up to 5 percent of their ACP allotments, The 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 215), provided 
“That not to exceed 5 per centum of the allocation for the agricultural con- 
servation program for any county may, on the recommendation of such county 
committee and approval of the State committee, be withheld and allotted to the 
Soil Conservation Service for services of its technicians in formulating and 
carrying out the agricultural conservation program in the participating coun- 
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ties, and the funds so allotted may be placed in a single account for each State, 
and shall not be utilized by the Soil Conservation Service for any purpose other 
than technical and other assistance in such counties * * *,” 

Funds available to SCS and the disposition during fiscal years 1954 and 1953 
were : 


1954 1953 


$$ 


Unobligated allotments, beginning of fiscal year $2, 689, 734 $1, 083, 611 
Allotments received 5, 193, 995 4, 725, 095 


7, 883, 729 


Program obligations: 
Technical assistance to farmers. 4, 663, 153 2, 821, 338 
Unused allotments returned : 419, 202 297, 634 


Total obligations 5, 082, 355 3, 118, 972 


2, 801, 374 2, 689, 734 
Amounts of allotments were determined through conferences between SCS 
local representatives and agricultural stabilization and conservation county 
committees, and allotments recommended for an individual county were to be 
used by SCS largely in that county. Program planning was made difficult by this 
arrangement, since SCS did not know until the middle of the fiscal year which 
counties would contribute and the respective amounts. Flexibility of opera- 
tions and the most efficient use of ACP allotments were hampered, because 
individual county allotments frequently were not in ratio with workload re- 
quirements. Also, a considerable amount of employee time and effort was 
spent in conferences, recordkeeping, and accounting to each of the 2,700 counties 
assisted by SCS. 


Recommendation to the Congress 

We recommend that the authorization contained in the Department of Agri- 
culture annual appropriation acts to reimburse SCS for the cost of rendering 
technical assistance to farmers under the agricultural conservation program be 
revised to provide for the transfer of funds to SCS on a State basis. We believe 
that the transfer of funds on a State basis upon the recommendation of the 
county committees and approval of the State committee, rather than on an 
individual county basis, would aid materially in program planning, increase the 
efficiency of funds utilization, and reduce the administrative cost of the pro- 
gram without disturbing present relations between SCS and the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation State and county committees. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any recommendations as to how these 
transfers could better be handled? That is, in view of fact that SCS is 
not being paid for the full amount of its work. 

Mr. WiiutaMs. I think the suggestion in the GAO report is the key 
to the question. Instead of having 2,851 counties—we have separate 
agreements this year with 2,851 counties—instead of having all those 
agreements, perhaps have one agreement in each State which would 
cover the sum of the funds to be needed. 

Those estimates could be developed from the county level, as the 
chairman has indicated, but handled in a single account with greater 
flexibility and without so much difficulty with all of the 2,800 agree- 
ments. : 

Senator Youne. Could that be handled by language in the report? 





SUGGESTED LANGUAGE 


Senator Russet,. The Comptroller in his recommendations, T think, 
suggested some changes in the language of the bill itself. 


Mr. WitiaMs. It is appropriation language. 
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Senator Russetu. That is the item I just put into the record. That 
would be in this bill. We have a provision for this transfer in the 
appropriation bill each year. He suggested some changes in that 
language. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 


LETTER FROM JOHN L, ROYAL 


Senator Russe... [also have a letter from John L. Royal, secretary, 


Menard County Soil Conservation District, which I will place in the 
record at this point. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 













































MENARD COUNTY, 
Som CoNsERVATION District, No. 215, 
Menard, Tez., March 12, 1956. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: At a recent meeting of the board of supervisors of 
the Menard County Soil Conservation District, we had occasion to study appro- 
priations made to the various agencies of the Department of Agriculture. It 
was noted that since 1953, appropriations for some agencies have increased as 
much as 313 percent while that of the Soil Conservation Service has been in- 
creased only 7 percent. 

Since 1953, the appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service have been 
increased $4,215,000. Pay raises have absorbed $3,750,000 of this amount, 
leaving only $415,000 for additional help to districts. 

We are vitally intrested in this matter since it is Soil Conservation Service 
personnel who give us assistance in carrying on our work in this and other 
districts in this country. During this period, several new districts have been 
organized and all old districts have many new cooperators. This with other 
duties assigned our Service people have spread their services very thin with 
our cooperators. 

We are wondering what the reason is for the large increase for some agencies 
and the small one for the Soil Conservation Service. Any information you can 
give us concerning this matter would be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun L. Royat, 
Secretary, Menard County Soil Conservation District. 


TRANSFER ON STATE BASIS 





Mr. Peterson. I think generally that were it possible to make trans- 
fers on a State basis, we could give more effective recognition to the 
variation in workload between the counties, and get a more ap ro- 
priate use of funds. In some counties, the workload upon SCS in 
connection with the ACP program is very heavy. In other counties, 
it would be lesser. 

If we could meet the need, as indicated by the basic information 
coming from the counties, with the 5 percent that would be available 
in the State allocation, it would seem to me that we could do a much 
more effective job and come closer to defraying the actual expenses 
that SCS incurs. 

Senator Russett. I would not favor any plan that took away from 
the county committee the right to determine whether they wanted 
to participate in this program and the degree to which they wanted 
to participate, But if we could simplify the method of handling and 
bookkeeping, it seems to me that would be a desirable end. 
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Mr. Peterson. The basic information would have to be developed 
in the counties. 

Senator Russe.y. Is there anything further ? 

If not, thank, you, gentlemen. 
We will next proceed with the estimates on the ACP program. 
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On direct 
appropria- 
tion basis 


On program 
authoriza- 
tion basis 




























Appropriation act, 1956, and base for 1957...............---....------.....--- 
Budget Gh ee ent hab danrbesedndhscckcnanecksetegenshcnambutndsion 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1957 (ON BASIS OF PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION ) 


Decrease in cost-sharing assistance to farmers in carrying out con- 


Beh OE ERS 


SWOT VE EIOI. TI ca sac tied ten erence cosas sel sibs sh indian, —1, 650, 000 
Increase in operating expenses for agricultural stabilization and 
conservation county committees...._-...--...-...--.---_...-- +1, 438, 000 
PY Increase in operating expenses for agricultural stabilization and 
i CONRSSYVAtION: BEARS GTO iii incised tietandmeniehatsmsiccaieies +212, 000 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a calendar (crop) year 
basis. The 1955 program which closed on December 31, 1955, is financed pri- 
marily from funds provided in the 1956 Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration appropriation act. In that act, the Congress also author- 
ized the formulation and administration of a 1956 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram amounting to $250 million for which the 1957 budget estimate is submitted. 
. A direct appropriation of $225 million is requested for the 1956 program. ‘The 
Ee balance of $25 million to provide for the full $250 million program will be financed 
. from balances under the 1954 program. 
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Project statement (on basis of program authorizations) 


Appropria- | Appropria- Total esti- 
tion 1955 tion 1956 Program mate 1957 
(1954 pro- (1955 pro- increases (1956 pro- 

gram) gram) gram) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


1. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers 1 $141, 288, 961 |2$225, 461, 122 | —$1, 650,000 | $223, 811, 132 
Other program expenses 1, 003, 009 1, 490, 868 1, 490, 868 


ON S=— COO SS |s 


Total program expenses 142, 291,970 | 226,952, 000 —1, 650, 000 225, 302, 000 


2. Operating expenses: 
County committee operating expenses: 


ASC county committees 18, 378, 200 18, 378, 200 | +1, 438,000 19, 816. 200 
Forest Service 88, 261 108, 000 108, 000 


Subtotal 18, 466,461 | 18, 486, 200 +1, 438, 000 19, 924, 200 


————— oS 


National and State office operating ex- 
penses: 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
See eae 369, 476 436, 247 
Commodity Stabilization Service-.-- 528, 905 
ASC State committees. ..........--- 7' 81, 3, 793, 463 
Forest Service 85 15, 185 





Subtotal 4, 064, 119 4, 561, 800 +212, 000 4, 773, 800 


Total operating expenses "22,530,580 | 23,048,000 | +-1,650,000 | 24, 698, 000 
Total pay costs (Public Law 94) (77, 037) (305, 868) (+12, 000) (317,868) 


Total obligations, agricultural conser- 
vation program 164, 822,550 | 250,000, 000 
Adjustments: Difference in amount used for 
advance purchase of conservation materials 
and services from prior fiscal year appropria- 
tion for current program and amount used 
for advance purchase of conservation ma- 
terials and services from current fiscal year 
appropriation for ensuing calendar year +19, 183, 569 +500, 000 
Received by loan from CCC —43, 450,000 | —43, 450, 000 —43, 450, 000 
Repayment of loan from CCC +51, 143, 881 | +7, 450, +11,000,000 | +18, 450, 000 


Appropriation or estimate 191, 700,000 | 214, 500,000 | +10, 500, 000 225, 000, 000 


1 Excludes payments ot $7,910,000 from supplemental apereprtetions of $20,000,000 in 1955 for assistance 
to farmers in carrying out emergency wind erosion contro! measures. 


2 Excludes $12,000,000 available from prior-year balance for making payments to farmers carrying out 
emergency wind erosion control measures. 


ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 1957 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


An authorization of $250 million is proposed for the 1957 agricultural conserva- 
tion program which will permit the formulation of a program of the same level 
and scope as the program for 1956. 

It is contemplated that the 1957 agricultural conservation program will be 
quite similar to the 1956 program and that there will be no appreciable change 
in the need for conservation and cost-sharing. It is not contemplated that any 
change will be made in the method used to distribute funds among States, the 
formula for which is set forth in the appropriation language. The formula also 
is included in section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
as amended by the Agricultural Act of 1954. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) A decrease of $1,650,000 in cost-sharing assistance to farmers in carrying 
out conservation measures. A comparable decrease in cost-sharing assistance to 
farmers of $1,650,000 which is offset by an increase in operating expenses as 
explained below. 

(2) An increase of $1,438,000 for county committee expenses. An increase 
of $1,438,000 to increase the salaries of ASC county committee office and field 
employees including office managers. County committee employees generally 
receive lower wages than Federal employees doing comparable work and this 
condition has resulted in excessive turnover of personnel, inability to obtain com- 
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petent help, excessive losses of good personnel after short periods of service and 
in many instances inferior performance of program functions. It is proposed to 
increase such salaries over a period of 3 years begining in the fiscal year 1957 so as 
to approach Federal rates but to be consistent with local situations. The in- 
crease represents the agricultural conservation program’s share of one-third of 
the total estimated cost of such wage adjustments. More information with re- 
spect to this proposal is contained in the justification of the item “Agricultural 
adjustment programs.” 

(3) An increase of $212,000 in operating expenses to provide more adequate 
supervision of agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees. 
An increase of $500,000 was requested for this purpose in the 1956 budget esti- 
mate, of which $300,000 was made available in the 1956 fiscal year appropria- 
tion act. 

Agricultural stabilization and conservation county committees are responsi- 
ble for the administration of the agricultural conservation program at the local 
levels. Supervision and review by ASC State offices of the county committee 
operations is presently inadequate to insure acceptable work by the county com- 
mittees. Additional funds are needed to provide more assistance in all phases of 
the agricultural conservation program. It is essential that more work, primarily 
by ASC State offices, be performed on the following specific items: (1) Inform- 
ing and training county committees and their employees on the overall opera- 
tions of the program and assisting them in devising ways to get the work done; 
(2) maintaining a check on the progress of the work and taking positive action 
to improve such progress when it is unsatisfactory; (3) reviewing the paper- 
work necessary for furnishing assistance (this is especially important since the 
General Accounting Office preaudit work has been stopped); and (4) auditing 
operations of the county committees in connection with past and current pro- 
grams. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italic: deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses to carry into effect the provisions of sections 7 to 
17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved 
February 29, 1936, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590g-590q), including not to 
exceed $6,000 for the preparation and display of exhibits, including such 
displays at State, interstate, and international fairs within the United States; 
[$214,500,000] $225,000,000, to remain available until December 31 of the next 
succeeding fiscal year for compliance with the program of soil-building 
practices and soil- and water-conserving practices authorized under this 
head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration 
Appropriation Act [1955] 1956, carried out during the period July 1, [1954] 
1955, to December 31, [1955] 1956, inclusive: Provided, That not to exceed 
[$22,800,000] $24,698,000 of the total sum provided under this head shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for salaries and other administrative 
expenses for carrying out such program, the cost of aerial photographs, how- 
ever, not to be charged to such limitation; but not more than [$4,320,000] 
$4,773,800 shall be transferred to the appropriation account, ‘Administrative 
expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938”: Provided 
further, That payments to claimants hereunder may be made upon the certifi- 
cate of the claimant, * * * Provided further, That such amount shall be 
available for salaries and other administrative expenses in connection with 
the formulation and administration of the [1956] 1957 program of soil- 
building practices and soil- and water-conserving practices under the Act of 
February 29, 1936, as amended (amounting to $250,000,000, including admin- 
istration, and formulated on the basis of a distribution of the funds available 
for payments and grants among the several States in accordance with their 
conservation needs as determined by the Secretary, except that the propor- 
tion allocated to any State shall not be reduced more than 15 per centum from 
the distribution for the next preceding program year, and no participant 
shall receive more than $1,500, except where the participants from two or 
more farms or ranches join to carry out approved practices designed to 
conserve or improve the agricultural resources of the community): but the 
payments or grants under such programs shall be conditioned upon the 
utilization of land with respect to which such payments or grants are to be 
made in conformity with farming practices which will encourage and provide 
for soil-building and soil- and water-conserving practices in the most prac- 
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tical and effective manner and adapted to conditions in the several States, as 
determined and approved by the State committees appointed pursuant to 
section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 590h (b)), for the respective States: Provided further, 
That not to exceed 5 per centum of the allocation for the [1956] 1957 
agricultural conservation program for any county may, on the recommenda- 
tion of such county committee and approval of the State committee, be with- 
held and allotted to the Soil Conservation Service for services of its techni- 
cians in formulating and carrying out the agricultural eonservation program 
in the participating counties, and the funds so allotted may be placed in a 
single account for each State, and shall not be utilized by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for any purpose other than technical and other assistance iy 
such counties, and in addition, not to exceed 1 per centum may be made 
available to any other Federal, State, or local public agency for the same 
purpose and under the same conditions: Provided further, That for the 
[1956] 1957 program $2,500,000 shall be available for technical assistance in 
formulating and carrying out agricultural conservation practices and $1,000,- 
000 shall be available for conservation practices related direetly to flood- 
prevention work in approved watersheds: Provided further, That in carrying 
out the [1956] 1957 program the Secretary shall give particular consideration 
to the conservation problems on farmlands diverted from crops under 
acreage-allotment programs: * * * [Not to exceed $5,000,000 of the appro- 
priation under the head “Agricultural Conservation Program Service’, in the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation 
Act, 1955, shall be available for the purposes specified under the head 
“Agricultural conservation program”, in the Second Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act, 1955, and shall be merged with the amount provided therein.J 

Other than the usual changes in year dates applicable to the program covered 
by the appropriation and the period of availability thereof, the estimates include 
proposed changes in language of the item as follows: 

The first and second changes increase the amount of the total administrative 
expense limitation from $22,800,000 to $24,698,000, and the amount which can 
be transferred to the account for State and National expenses from $4,320,000 
to $4,773,800. The increase consists of $248,000 for increased pay costs in 1956, 
of which $241,800 represents an increase in pay costs under section 392, and 
proposed increases in 1957 of (1) $212,000 in the amount to be transferred to 
the appropriation account established under section 392 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide more adequate supervision and 
review of ASC county committee operations, and (2) $1,438,000 to permit the 
initiation of a 3-year program which will bring the average salaries for the 
agricultural stabilization and eonservation county committee employees in line 
with present salary scales for classified employees performing comparable work, 
as explained in the justification of the estimate. 

The third change proposes to insert new language which would permit the 
allotment of up to 1 percent of any county allocation to agencies other than 
the Soil Conservation Service qualified to furnish technical services. Many of 
the conservation measures for which cost-sharing assistance is offered to farmers 
under the ACP, must be based on sound technical determinations in order for 
them to be successfully carried out by the farmer. The nature of this technical 
assistance varies with the kind of conservation measure. Some measures re- 
quire that detailed engineering specifications be determined and followed care- 
fully. Some require the determination of proper sites or locations on the farm. 
Many practices require specialized knowledge of agronomy and silviculture. 

The primary source for obtaining technical assistance available to State and 
county ASC committees is the SCS. For several years technical assistance has 
been obtained from SCS technicians. It is expected that such services will 
continue to be obtained from them on at least as extensive a basis if not greater 
than in past years. Work provided by SCS technicians is financed from regular 
SCS funds supplemented by transfers of ACP funds to the SCS under the 5- 
percent transfer provision, These transfers are limited to 5 percent of the 
county ACP allocation. ; 

Practices relating to forestry do not come under the scope of SCS responsi- 
bilities. The Secretary has assigned the responsibility for the technical phase 
of those practices to the Forest Service. The assistance currently being pro- 
vided for these practices is furnished by forestry employees of State or other 
local public agencies, and to a limited extent by the Federal Forest Service. In 
some other situations the only source from which the needed technical assistance 
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may be obtained is from a State or local government agency such as county 
engineers or technicians of irrigation and drainage districts. There is no au- 
thority under present legislation to provide any additional funds to these local 
public agencies for the technical work rendered. Even though the other agency 
personnel is involved, SCS will have general responsibility for quality standards 
which the technical services must meet. 

For the reasons indicated above, it is recommended thut authority be provided 
to transfer, when needed, funds to Federal, State, or other public agencies, in 
addition to the authority to transfer such funds to the SCS. It is not proposed 
to lessen the responsibility to SCS in providing technical assistance for the 
ACP—rather the purpose is to obtain authority to secure only the additional 
services needed from other agencies on the same basis. SCS technicians are 
generally available in most areas. However, in some instances the SCS does not 
have.any or enough personnel to provide the necessary work and in these situa- 
tions the additional authority would make it possible to provide farmers with the 
needed technical assistance under the program. It is believed that farmers in 
such areas are entitled to receive technical assistance to the same degree that 
farmers in other areas are able to obtain it. 

Although the proposed change in the appropriation language would authorize 
the use of additional funds for technical assistance up to 1 percent of the county 
allocation, the total additional amount used would be substantially less than 1 
percent of the national total. Many counties would require no transfer other 
than to SCS, in which case the new wording would not cause any additional 
funds to be used for this purpose. 

The fourth change eliminates language which was provided in the supple- 
mental appropriation act, 1956, approved August 4, 1955, to make available not 
more than $5 million of the appropriation under the head “Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service” in the 1955 appropriation act for making payments 
to farmers who carry out emergency wind erosion control measures under the 
1955 program. Such language is not needed in the 1957 appropriation act. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am glad to appear before you today to discuss the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

The agricultural conservation program is serving a desirable con- 
servation purpose. The 1955 program was completed on December 
31, 1955, and the 1956 program is well under way. Farmers are in- 
terested and are participating in conservation work with the assistance 
available to them in the program. Preliminary reports from States 
indicate that the number of farms participating in the 1955 program 
increased substantially over 1954. 

The agricultural conservation program is a separate and distinct 
tool for conservation farming, which is better farming. It should be 
and I am sure will be kept separately identified from other programs, 
present or future, which are or may be useful also to conservation 
farming. 

The agricultural conservation program should be a continuing pro- 
gram through which the public shares with people who own or operate 
the Nation’s lands, the costs of those conservation practices which are 
needed but do not return to the landowner or operator the costs of 
this performance or are otherwise incompatible with the economies of 
the production operations. 


1957 APPROPRIA‘IUNS 


The 1957 appropriation for the ACP will be used primarily for 
financing the 1956 crop-year program. In the 1956 Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, the 
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Congress authorized the formulation and administration of a 1956 
program, amounting to $250 million. The 1956 program has been 
formulated and announced and is now operating on the basis of $250 
million, but a direct appropriation of only $225 million is requested. 
The balance of $25 million to provide for the full amount authorized 
is available from balances from the 1954 program. The appropriation 
requested will provide for meeting the full obligation under the 1956 
program. This proposal is in keeping with the practice followed in 
recent years. 
ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR 1957 


The budget includes a proposed advance authorization for a 1957 
agricultural conservation program of $250 million. It is contem- 
plated that the 1957 program will be continued at the same level and 
scope as the program authorized for 1956. The funds available for 
payments to farmers will be distrubuted among States on the basis 
of the same formula used for 1956 and no substantial changes in 
State allocations are contemplated. 


ACP UNDEREARNINGS 


It is almost inevitable that there will be some unused funds at the 
end of any program year. However, underearnings with respect to the 
1953 and 1954 programs were greater than normally would be ex- 
pected. Factors which contributed to the 1953 underearnings were 
discussed with this committee last year. 

Beginning with the 1954 program, a strong effort was made to get 
the agricultural conservation program in a sounder conservation 
setting. 

COMPLAINTS ON LACK OF PAYMENTS 


Senator Russett. Mr. Peterson, I have had a number of complaints 
from people who claimed that they could not get payments for all 
the practices, even though they were approved practices. How do you 
account for that? Would it be that a county exhausted funds which 
had been allocated ? 

Mr. Prrrerson. That would be entirely possible. These funds are 
allocated to counties on a formula developed some years ago. We are 
not too happy with that formula. Recently we have appointed within 
the Department an interagency committee to make a complete ap- 
praisal of the conservation needs throughout the Nation. We antici- 
pate that it will take 3 years to make a reevaluation of conservation 
needs. But the only way that I could account for the matter that came 
to your attention is that funds had been requested by the farmers to 
an extent beyond that which would be available from the funds allo- 
cated under the formula. 


REALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Russerz. As I recall one of these letters, it said that the 
funds were exhausted in the county where the writer resided, but that 
in an adjoining county a considerable amount of money was going to 
be unused and would go back. 

Mr. Pererson. I think that does happen, sir. 
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Senator Russett. The State dues not have any authority to reallo- 
cate those funds, does it ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to ask Mr. Koger to respond or Mr. 
Ritchie to respond further. 

Mr. Rrrcutsz. The State can reallocate the funds among the counties 
of the State. I think what causes this problem is that farmers will 
request approvals and get them from the county committee and tie 
up the funds until late in the year. The county committee cannot get 
them freed up and ready to be allotted to other farmers. The State 
committee would not be able to recover from the county the funds in 
time to allot the other county committees and for them to allot to the 
farmers. We have, we think, initiated a process which will pretty 
much get away from that problem by allowing the counties and the 
States to operate two programs concurrently in the latter part of the 
year. Mr. Koger will no doubt talk to you on that. We think that it 
will solve this problem pretty much. 

Senator Russeti. Are you continuing to restrict the operations of 
these programs in the States and change the practices for which they 
can pay the farmers ? 

Mr. Pererson. There was a redirection which took place before my 
experience with the program, Mr. Chairman, which I comment upon 
here to some extent. There had been practices, as I understand, which 
were, in effect, normal farming operation programs, and were not of 
themselves conservation programs. I have been trying to review as 
fully as I could with the agency people, the ACP people, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Koger, and their staff, and with the State committees our program 
policies and procedure. I have met with as many State committees 
as I could, to look at the program to determine whether or not it was 
meeting all of the conservation needs which it can and should. In 
your area of the country, for example, with respect to cover crop, the 
initial established practice ie that once a farmer had used the 
cover crop practice, he could not longer use it. He was expected to 
carry it on himself. We have amended that practice to now permit 
cost-sharing on annual cover crop because we are convinced that it is 
a sound conservation practice for the lands of the country, and we are 
moving to evaluate practice by practice, their benefit to soil conser- 
vation. 

We think that we are making good progress. We think that there 
is better understanding among State committeemen, county committee- 
men, by the State and county administrative officers, and by farmers 
themselves. Certainly it is not our purpose to shrink this program, 
but rather to expand it if it needs expansion, so long as it en serve 
a needed conservation purpose. 

We do not think that it should be in effect a subsidy to farmers to 
defray a cost of their farming operation. But it is intended, rather, 
to help farmers with their conservation practices that have benefit 
not only to them but to the whole Nation. 


NORMAL FARMING PRACTICES 


Senator Russet... You, of course, are aware of the fact that there is 
a great difference of opinion as to what constitutes normal farming 
practices and what might be a normal farming practice in one area 
would not be a normal farming practice in another area, but would 
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be a conservation practice. It depends upon the difference in the wy es 
of farming that we have in the different sections of the Nation. bat 
was the reason for my vigorous criticism of the original trend in the 
Department. 

You almost undertook to standardize it over the Nation at the 
outset. 

Mr. Pererson. My own view is that standardization cannot be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, Mr. Chairman, largely because of the reasons 
you mentioned. There are many differences in farming practices 
throughout the country, depending upon what region is under con- 
sideration. My own view is that we have to closely evaluate this 
program with the State committees who are close to the problems in 
the individual States. 

Senator Russett. I hope you pursue that course. 


WEED-CONTROL PROJECTS IN IDAHO 


Senator DworsHak. At this point, I would like to ask a question, 
That sounds quite logical, Mr. Secretary, but I recall during the past 
6 months I have had considerable correspondence from the State 
officials of the ACP program in Idaho trying to get approval of the 
utilization of ACP funds for maintaining weed-control programs. 

These are accentuated in States like Idaho where we have irrigation 
and where 60 or 65 percent of the land is owned by the Federal 
Government. While f am not an authority and am not qualified to 
judge in this particular dispute, so far our ACP State officials, 
tnrough my office, have not been able to get approval of that particular 
program. 

It is true, is it not, that the central office of ACP has frowned upon 
the allocation of any of these funds for the control of weeds? 

Mr. Pererson. It is more direct than that, Senator Dworshak. We 
discontinued weed practices in the 1955 program, with the view that 
weeds were handled by farmers as an economic problem, as a part of 
their farm management program. For example, in one county in my 
own State, about 70 percent of the ACP funds were used for weed- 
control work which has been going on ever since farming was con- 
ducted in that county. We are, however, reevaluating the program to 
determine if there are weed-control practices which are of a conserva- 
tion nature. We recently authorized cost-sharing for bind-weed 
control, for example, because bind weed is of a nature that it chokes 
out everything else. When the frost comes, the wind blows it away 
and the fad is left bare and subject to erosion. 


In addition to that, we are working within the Department to Jook 
at this whole weed-control program. to eliminate those nractices which 
are purely recurring in the farming operation but to include a weed- 
control practice that does have a conservation purpose. 


SITUATION IN SNAKE RIVER VALLEY 


Senator DworsHak. Do you not think there is some difference be- 
tween weed-control work in areas where there is no irrigation and 
in sections like the Snake River Valley in Idaho, where the public 
lands are interwoven with private lands, which results in accentuating 
the entire weed-control program and making it more difficult because 
these seeds are carried down irrigation canals? 
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It is quite difficult to stem the inroads which are being made by 
weeds. Does the Department recognize that there is any greater need 
in irrigated areas 

Mr. Peterson. We recognize fully that weed problems are more 
intense in irrigated areas than in nonirrigated areas, Senator Dwor- 
shak. We recognize, too, that there is a weed-control problem which 
exists throughout all of the Western States, I think, where public 
lands adjoin private lands. Particularly is that true in irrigated 
sections. 

Senator Dworsnax. And you are reconsidering or reappraising this 
whole program to determine whether that is not a oust investment 
for ACP operations ? 

Mr. Peterson. We are looking at it, as I indicated, Senator Dwor- 
shak, purely on the basis of whether or not a weed-control practice 
contributes toward protecting the land as a conservation measure. 

Senator Youne. I think Senator Dworshak is absolutely right. 
This is one of the best programs under the soil-conservation program. 
Of course, you may also want to put a limit on the amount of money 
each State can spend for weed control, but in every area of the United 
States you have infestations of the worst kind of noxious weeds. 
Oftentimes, by cooperating with the farmer in eradicating these small 
patches where they first appear, you can do more good for an agricul- 
tural area than any other thing that I know of. 

I think it is a terrible mistake to eliminate this program entirely. 

Mr. Pererson. I think, Senator Young, as I tried to indicate, the 
guideline or the point upon which to make a decision resolves around 
this question: Is it a conservation practice or is it not a conservation 
practice? If it is, then we think that a provision for cost-sharing 
should be included in the program. 

Senator Youne. Of course, if a whole area is taken over by a very 
noxious weed, it might conserve the soil, but the land would be of no 
use to anyone. If you let the noxious weeds take over, the best soil- 
conserving practices we have certainly would not be in the best inter- 
ests of agriculture. 

Mr. Peterson. There, again, you have in that circumstance purely 
an economic problem. Asa farmer, I had weed problems, too. I had 
to control those weeds in order to farm. I had some that had a conser- 
vation situation and some that were purely an economic situation. 

If this is a conservation program, it has seemed to us that we must 
try to keep it in a conservation setting. I appreciate that there are 
differences of opinion on that point, but I want to be perfectly frank 
with the committee in telling you folks what we are trying to do. 

Senator Young. I hope that you will review this program immedi- 
ately and change your position on it. I have always felt that one of the 
most necessary services that the Department can render under this 
program is to help farmers eradicate these very noxious weeds and to 
keen them from moving into a new area. 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly appreciate your point. There is a prob- 
lem, naturally, when we move into a situation of this kind, as to 
whether you participate in the cost of eradicating weeds on a continu- 
Ing basis just to be eradicating weeds, or whether you have some basic 
purpose. We view this program as a conservation program and have 
tried, and are now trying in this review which is currently underway, 
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to include those weed-control practices as eligible for cost-sharing 
which do contribute to and have a bearing upon soil conservation and 
soil protection. 

Senator Younes. I understand your desire to place a limit on the 
amount of money that could be spent by ny 1 farmer or any 1 county, 
I think this is a very good program, and I hope you will go back into it. 


WEEDS ON FEDERALLY OV, NED LAND 


Senator DworsnHaK. You do, Mr. Peterson, recognize that where 
there is so much federally owned land that there is a tendency for the 
Federal Government to be negligent and indifferent in controlling 
weeds, because there is no direct monetary involvement? 

You do also recognize, I am sure, that people who operate farms 
contiguous to these federally owned areas do believe, and I think quite 
logically, that it is the joint responsibility of the Federal Government 
to try to combat this noxious weed situation ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Certainly, Senator Dworshak, as a landowner, the 
Federal Government, it seems to me, has a responsibility to so manage 
its lands that they do not damage contiguous landowners. You know 
very well, as I do, and I am sure all of us do, that the Federal Govern- 
ment in its land ownership and management in the West has not 
taken care of the weed-control problem to any very great degree. 

I can only assume, without knowing conclusively, that there have 
been demands upon the land managing agencies of what you might call 
a total public viewpoint of higher priority. Within the limitations 
of the funds that have been available, and I am speaking for the 
caring within the Department of Agriculture, they have tried to be 
helpful. 

Senator DworsHaxk. There should be as full cooperation as possible 
in solving this problem. 

Mr. Pererson. I am thoroughly in accord with you on that, Senator. 

Senator Russetn. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 


CHANGES IN CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Over the years prior to 1954 some practices had come into the pro- 
gram which are largely normal farm management practices not related 
primarily to conservation. Assistance for these practices was not 
offered in 1954. The emphasis in 1954 on more desirable types of work 
resulted in substantial progress toward getting farmers to increase 
these kinds of practices, but many farmers were not able to follow 
this redirection as fully as desired. We were faced with the problem 
of getting farmers to fully understand the changes in the program and 
also in getting a thorough understanding and acceptance at the various 
administrative levels. ; 

We are making good progress in overcoming these difficulties. 
Operating procedures are being constantly improved. I have per- 
sonally attempted to meet with as many ASC State committees as 
possible to discuss their problems and mutually work out. solutions 
to them. As a result of these and other experiences, one of the 
changes put into effect in the 1956 program to overcome the difficulty 
of obtaining more desirable conservation was to authorize increased 
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rates of cost sharing for practices which have long-lasting conserva- 
tion benefits, and from which the returns to the farmer or rancher 
are remote. 

In 1954 we were confronted with a disruption in the normal farming 

attern of many farmers by the imposition of acreage controls required 
by the increasing surpluses. Also on many farms normal farming 
operations were interrupted by the drought which continued to be 
widespread in 1954. The combination of these factors resulted in the 
1954 program not being used to its fullest extent. We are confident, 
however, that these difficulties of administration and communication 
are being overcome and that the program now is on a much sounder 
basis and that participation and accomplishments under it are making 
substantial gains. 

The total underearnings under the 1954 program amount to approxi- 
mately $31,700,000. Of this amount, the use of up to $5 million was 
authorized by Public Law 219 of the 84th Congress, to be used for the 
emergency wind erosion control activities which are being carried out 
in the Great Plains States. After setting aside this $5 million and 
allowing a small reserve for contingencies, approximately $25 million 
remains available which is the difference in the 1957 appropriation re- 
quested and the $250-million authorized for the 1956 program. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


I would like to call your attention specifically to one of the changes 
which is proposed in the appropriation language. This is the new 
suggested language which would permit the allotment of up to 1 per- 
cent of any county’s allocation to agencies other than the SCS, which 
are qualified to furnish technical services. Many of the conservation 
measures for which cost-sharing assistance is offered require technical 
determinations in order for the farmer to successfully carry them out. 
This need has been recognized by the Congress for several years and 
provision has been made for transferring funds to the SCS for that 
purpose. The SCS is the primary source for obtaining technical as- 
sistance, and it is expected that such services will continue to be ob- 
tained from them on at least as extensive a basis if not greater than 
in past years. There is need, however, for technical services which 
might be supplied by State and other agencies if funds were available. 

The Secretary has assigned the responsibility for the technical 
phases of forestry practices to the Forest Service. The assistance cur- 
rently provided for forestry practices is obtained from forestry em- 
ployees of State or other local public agencies and to a limited extent 
by the Federal Forest Service. There are some other situations where 
the only source from which the needed technical assistance may be 
obtained is from a State or local governmental agency. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 


For example, county engineers or technicians of irrigation and 
drainage districts may in some cases be the only source available. At 
present the Congress has authorized (through applicable appropria- 
tion acts) the transfer of up to 5 percent of a county’s allocation to the 
SCS for technical services. 

It is not proposed to lessen the responsibility of SCS in providing 
technical assistance for ACP or to reduce the amount of needed funds 
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transferred tothem. Rather our purpose is to obtain specific approval 
of the Congress to broaden the assistance to include other agencies 
when needed. 

If the proposed changes are adopted, some additional funds would 
be used for technical assistance to farmers. While the additional 
amount would be limited to 1 percent of each county allocation, the 
total additional amount used would be substantially less than 1 percent 
of the national total, because many counties would require no transfer 
other than tothe SCS. The decision as to whether any funds would be 
transferred to other agencies would be made by the county and State 
committees concerned. There would be no difference in the method 
of determining transfers to the SCS and to other agencies. 

In closing, | would like to welcome any suggestion of the committee 
to make further improvements in the program and to make it as 
simple and easily understood as possible. 

Mr. Paul Koger, who has recently been made Administrator of the 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service, has spent a good deal of 
time working with ASC State and county committees. I should like 
for him to give you his impressions of how the program is working 
out in States and counties and on individual farms. 

Senator Russet. I believe it will be necessary to recess the hearing 
at this time, as a bill from the Armed Services Committee is coming 
up before the Senate and it will be necessary for me to go there. 

_ Mr. Prrerson. I understand the demands upon your time are quite 
intense. 

Senator Russetz. The committee will now stand in recess until 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. 

P AFTERNOON Session (2 P. M.) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; FRED G. RITCHIE, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM SERVICE; JAMES M. HUNT, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; 
AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russetzi. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Koger, I think I shall let you proceed to read your statement, 
instead of putting it in the record. One member of the subcommittee 
indicated to me that he had some questions that he might like to ask 
on the agricultural conservation program. If he does not come in 
by the time you conclude, we will proceed to another subject. 

Mr. Kocrer. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity to 
appear before your committee to discuss the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. I have been Administrator of the Agricultural Con- 
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servation Program Service for only about 4 months and therefore 
this is my first oronny to appear before you. 

In the time ave been in my present position I have met with 
practically all State agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees and representatives of many county committees throughout 
the country to discuss the program. I have been gratified to find 
that the attitudes of these committeemen are good and that there is 
a determination among them to carry on an eflicient and effective 
program. 

In meeting with State committeemen and representatives of county 
committees I also find that relationships between them and other agen- 
cies of the Department concerned with conservation are excellent. 
There is reported to be much improvement in this respect in recent 
ears. 

The 1956 ACP is now well under way. Indications are that more 
farmers will participate and carry out more needed conservation 
practices than in recent years. Parhabe that has come about because 
of an increased understanding of the ACP and because we have been 
able to make some changes in the last few years, to make the program 
more effective. We have just completed, this spring, a series of five 
area meetings, attended by representatives of every ASC State com- 
mittee, every State conservationist of SCS, and every State extension 
service director; also Federal and State Forestry Service represent- 
atives attended. At these meetings problems connected with the 
operation of the 1956 program were discussed and we feel that much 
was accomplished toward improving the use of the program. As a 
service to farmers and to the public, we feel sure that we will do a 
better job of carrying out the 1956 program and that an even better 
program will result for 1957. 

With your permission, I would like to enumerate a few of the major 
improvements which have been made in the program within the last 
2 or 3 years, and to discuss some problems which we are still 
working on: 

CHANGES SINCE 1954 


THE CONSERVATION JOB APPROACII 


The package practice concept which was inaugurated for the 1954 
program protects both the farmer and the general public against 
ineffective and wasteful halfway measures. The application of this 
principle has shown that some conservation measures cannot be com- 
pleted in a single program year. Therefore, we are now permitting 
more variation in the application of the package-practice concept, 
especially in the time required for installation. 


CHANNELING ACP ASSISTANCE TO THE MORE ENDURING PRACTICES 


There is heartening evidence of the growing acceptance of the 
age of using ACP funds to help landowners or operators estab- 
ish those conservation practices which return to them and to the 
public the best returns over the longest practicable period for the 
conservation dollars expended. In addition these types of practices 
are frequently necessary for the farmer to make the best use of his 
land and thus improve his earnings. Most committeemen are doing 
an excellent job of helping farmers to undertake those practices which 
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they could not accomplish without the assistance of the ACP. When 
we move toward the more enduring types of conservation practices, 
the more expensive measures are encountered. Many of them do not 
show any quick increase in farm income, and as a result many farmers 
with a great need for such practices have been unable or unwilling 
to carry them out. To help overcome this problem, provision has 
been made for 1956 by which the State group may increase cost-share 
rates above 50 percent of the cost of long-lasting practices from which 
returns to the farmer are remote. 


POOLING AGREEMENTS 


Some conservation problems are of a community nature and cannot 
be solved by individual farmers working alone. A pooling agreement 
under the ACP helps farmers to solve these community problems by 
pooling their ACP assistance and their own resources. We have 
worked toward a broader understanding and more effective use of 
pooling agreements. The action taken by Congress last year raising 
the payment limit to individuals for such community practices makes 
the use of pooling agreements more practical for many needed 
practices. 

APPROVAL OF ACP ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


States are permitted a great deal of latitude in developing operating 
methods for 1956. Several States have developed constructive ideas 
for the more effective use of program funds. Practices are being ap- 
proved only on the basis of the farmer’s prior request—except for 
certain emergency practices, such as in the Dust Bowl area—and most 
State procedures specify that approvals shall be given for limited 
periods to permit county committees to reallot what otherwise would 
be usused funds to other practices for the same farm or other farms. 
Approvals of ACP assistance are made for a definite amount. This 
enables farmers to know in advance exactly what the cost shares will 
be for a particular practice. It also permits payments to be made to 
farmers more promptly after performance is reported. However, 
since we are unable to make cash payments before the annual appro- 
priation becomes available, considerable delay cannot be avoided in the 
case of practices performed early in the program year. This is a 
problem to which we need to give further consideration. 


CONCURRENT OPERATION 


The concurrent operation provision was first made available to 
States in the fall of 1954. It promises to overcome one of the most 
perplexing problems which has existed since the beginning of the 
program; namely, the budgeting of funds for practice approvals so 
that they can be used most effectively without prejudicing the oppor- 
tunity for their full use. Under this plan two programs are operated 
concurrently during the latter part of the calendar year. It is made 
possible because the Congress has provided program authorizations 
which overlap from July through December. This affords important 
advantages in program flexibility and brings about more effective 
utilization of program funds. Each year some farmers are unable to 
carry out practices for which funds have been earmarked for them— 
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other farmers who would have performed needed conservation meas- 
ures if assistance had been available are deprived of the opportunity 
and the Nation is deprived of the benefit of the conservation. Under 
the concurrent operation plan this difficulty is largely overcome by 
approving practices—during the period the programs overlap—which 
may be paid out of otherwise unused funds from either program. 
Only a few States used the plan in 1954, but it now is accepted as a 
major aid to more program accomplishment. 


SOIL TESTS 


After the provision requiring soil tests for the use of minerals was 
incorporated into the program in 1954, it was found that in some 
areas the facilities for making such tests were not adequate to meet 
requirements of the program. This resulted in practice approvals 
being delayed. States and counties have now been authorized to 
put into effect alternative methods for determining mineral require- 
ments where soil testing facilities are not fully adequate, and we do 
not know of any situation where farmers should be unduly hampered 
in carrying out practices for which minerals are essential. 

These are some of the changes which have been made in the pro- 
gram in an effort to improve it. Operation of the program must be 
continuously studied if we are to keep and improve its effectiveness. 
It must be changed whenever necessary to fit changed conditions on 
the farm. Suggestions for improvements are always welcomed. We 
are working closely with State ASC committees and conservation 
agencies in an effort to make the ACP as effective and useful to farm- 
ers as possible. 

FUTURE PROGRAM 


We are now in the process of formulating the 1957 program. 
County groups throughout the country have made recommendations 
to State committees and State groups consisting of representatives 
of agencies interested in conservation. We are using the same process 
in formulating the 1957 program that has been used for prior pro- 
grams. The recommendations of county and State people will be 
given full consideration and will be incorporated in the program 
insofar as is legally possible and insofar as they are within the poli- 
cies considered to be sound and in the public interest; and after we 
have reviewed those suggestions and have come to tentative decisions, 
we are going to meet with the State groups in area meetings and dis- 
cuss and examine those tentative decisions before we finally reach 
conclusions on these matters. 

We assure this committee of our continuing desire to make the 
ACP effective and useful in solving conservation problems of farmers 
in all parts of the country. We always welcome such counsel as this 
committee may care to give us. We thank you for your interest and 
consideration. We shall be glad to discuss with you, in detail, any 
phases of the program and to answer as fully as we can such ques- 
tions as you may have. 

Senator Russetu. Are yon a farmer, Mr. Koger? 

Mr. Kocer. A farmer ¢ 

Senator Russet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Koger. No, sir. I am a former county agent. 
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Senator Russet,. Former county agent? 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. I was raised on a farm. I am sorry that I 
do not own one. pa) i 

Senator Russetz. You have no active farming interests at this 
time? 

Mr. Koger. No, sir. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STAT) MENT 


Mr. Chairman, I have a biographical statement here that I would 
like to have inserted in the record. 

Senator Russext,. That may be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT FoR PauL M. Koczr 


Mr. Paul M. Koger of Athens, Tenn., was appointed Administrator of the 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service, effective December 27, 1955. Mr. 
Koger was born and raised on a 245-acre general farm in Pickett County, Tenn, 
and has helped with its management since 1946. He graduated from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute in 1940 with a B. S. degree in agriculture and minor credits 
in associated subjects. He continued his education with post-graduate work at 
the universities of Tennessee and Arkansas. 

He began his professional service to agriculture as county supervisor with 
the Farm Security Administration (now Farmers’ Home Administration) in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and held this position from 1941 to 1945. 

For four subsequent years, 1945-49, Mr. Koger served as assistant county 
agent, specializing in soil conservation, working with farmers in the TVA water- 
shed area of McMinn and Monroe Counties, Tenn. In April 1949, he became 
agent for McMinn County, and served until 1952. 

From August 1, 1952, to May 1954, he was the soil-conservation specialist for 
the Taylor Implement Co. in Athens, Tenn. 

He then served as State Administrative Officer for the Tennessee Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee at Nashville. 

From September 1954 to the end of 1955 he served as area director of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service for the nine Southeastern States. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Russexn. I was interested in your statement about the con- 
current program. I think that is a very good idea. It will be very 
helpful in utilizing the conservation practices and getting funds to 
the people who carry out those practices. 

You and the Secretary both seem to feel that the farmers are getting 
more familiar with the program and that there will be a wider ac- 
ceptance of the program this year. That being the case, is this $225 
million appropriation with $25 million carryover going to be enough 
to take care of all of these practices that are approved by the county 
and State committees? 

Mr. Pretrerson. May I comment on that, Senator, please? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. Since we have had underexpenditures in the years 
immediately past, we do not know, frankly, whether it will be enough 
or not, but we think that it will on the basis of the increase the low 
point of expenditures indicated by our present figures on the extent 
of farmer participation. 

Senator Russextx. It will take but a 10-percent increase to run you 
over the amount you are asking here, would it? 
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Mr. Pererson. No. 10 percent of $200 million—we spent $219 
million, I believe, in the last year. It would be slightly over 10 per- 
cent to take us up to the full $250 million. 

Of course, out of that $250 million there are the administrative 
costs; so, effective funds for cost sharing would run somewhere, if we 
used the entire amount, in the neighborhood of $220 million in the 
round figure. 

Now our best judgment is that the increase in level this year will 
not exceed the use of the full $250 million, although, frankly, we 
cannot tell conclusively that it will or will not be sufficient. Our best 
judgment is that it will for this year. 

Senator Russrxxu. If it is not sufficient and you do not propose to 
offer any deficiency budget or anything of that kind, a good many 
farmers who carry out practices will go unpaid. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, since the farmer has to apply before he starts 
out his practice, we will know before a farmer starts the practice 
whether or not there are funds available within each of the counties 
to meet all of the requests that come to us. 


ALLOTMENT PROCEDURE 


Senator Russeti. Well, I know you allotted on a county basis and 
the county committee is supposed to allot on a farm basis, more or 
less. That is not exactly true, but that is almost what you do, is it not? 

Mr. Pererson. The farmer comes to the county committee or the 
county office and applies for approval under programing requirements 
before he commences his practice and, since he does make that applica- 
tion and is required to before he can have cost sharing, we would know 
in advance the extent of the commitments of county funds. 

Senator Russetu. Yes. But say a county has an allotment of 
$40,000 and the farmers come in and offer to carry on desirable con- 
servation practices that would amount to $50,000, it would just mean 
that last $10,000 worth of practices were offered to the county com- 
mittee and they could not consider them. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. And they would have to tell Farmer Jones that he 
is too late. 

Mr. Pererson. They could not commit beyond the $40,000. That 
is true, unless there were funds which the State committee could 
reallot as between the counties. 

Senator Russetn. All right. You are getting around too late to 
be of any substantial assistance. 

Mr. Peterson. That could very well occur. 

Senator Russeii. Any further questions? Senator Stennis? 


SITUATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to just make a very 
brief comment on some of the aspects of this program. 

I came in contact with my home State and I want to especially com- 
mend this small watershed program where the farmers pool their 
allowances, or whatever you might call these conservation payments, 
and also their own resources, and work out your plan. Now they use 
your payments in that watershed program, do they not? 
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Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Well, it worked remarkably well in my area and 
the hill section of Mississippi. I saw real possibilities there. I was 
out on the ground spending 2 days with them. I had never realized 
how far reaching this program can be. Small areas can come in and 
get the benefit of that as well as the large area. 


PLANNING REQUIREMENTS 


Another thing, I asked some of the farmers at the farm level, some 
of them that I knew personally, about the good and then asked for 
the bad parts of the program. There was one thing they agreed on: 
Your requirements about this planning a double year ahead, as they 
put it. They would put more of these practices in effect I think if 
they did not have to anticipate them, I believe, by almost a whole 
12 months, is that correct ? 

Mr. Koger. Six months. 

Senator Srennis. Six months. 

I know you had to have some restrictions on it. But if you would 
permit a little more discretion, perhaps, on that very point, you 
would get more work done, I believe, and even reach more people, 
because I believe that is one of the defects of your program. You 
have to keep on expanding it and extending it to more people. 

Another thing notice, gentlemen of the committee, is the great 
variance from county to county as to how this program takes “hold 
and the amount of good it does. I think that is due largely to local 
leadership. I met with some of these committees at night and they 
invite in groups and have wide-awake organizations, and bankers were 
there and other leaders were there. 

In other counties, you just do not have that. So, I saw there that 
in your expansion program you have to get that local leadership re- 
gardless of what we do up here or what you do. 

Mr. Koger. That is true. 


VALUE AND SIZE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. I hope you can emphasize that more, and your 
program is certainly doing a great thing, it is working wonders in our 
part of the State. 

I want to say that by w ay of encouragement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russruy. Yes, sir. I think it isa oreat program and it is 
good. There is no way of computing in dollars and cents as to what 
it has done. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Senator Russeit. The increase of production per acre, a large part 
of it can be attributed to this conservation program. My only appre- 
hension about it is whether this program is large enough. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Russety. For years we ran this program at $500 million 
a year, and when the war came along and we planted everything to the 
clean cultivation of cro Penne of exhausting crops and cut down the 
ACP program materially, and never have been able to get back. 

I think you ought to have more money. But I do not see how an 
increase now would do much good for this year. If anything is done, 
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we ought to authorize a larger program for next year. This is one of 
the few items in the appropriation bill that are paid out the same year 
the appropriations are made. In other words, the $250 million, well, 
the $225 million appropriation and the carryover, will be expended 
largely in 1956, will it not ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. The payments go for the 1956 pro- 
gram. 

INCREASE IN PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION FOR 1957 


Senator Russeii. As to an increase in the program, we should ap- 
proach it by way of increasing the program authorized for 1957. 
I believe you recommended $250 million for that. 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct, sir. 

I would like to observe, so far as I have been able to appraise this 
whole conservation field, the first requirement, and it bears on what 
Senator Stennis said, to get effective conservation, is to create or help 
the landowner or operator understand what conservation is and be con- 
vinced himself that it is the right thing to do and in his interest to do. 

After all, we are dealing with land, with physical resources, and, 
unless the landowner or operator is convinced that conservation is 
sound both in his interest, particularly in his interest, as well as in 
the public interest, it is doubtful that we can make effective progress. 

I have been impressed with your part of the country, Senator, 
and also in your State, Senator Russell, that the increasing interest 
of landowners and folks who are close to the farming operation as 
well as all over the country in the southern Great Plains, particularly, 
and in some areas of the West, that the farmers and other folks are 
increasingly interested in how they can best perform conservation prac- 
tices and get into conservation farming, which is in effect better 
farming. 

That is particularly significant with respect to the control of water. 
The management of the land, of course, determines in large measures 
the effective control of water. And the types of practices that have a 
bearing upon or a relation to water management seems to be increasing 
in all parts of the country with some rapidity. 

Senator Russeiu. That is true, of course, in my own State. I think 
nearly all of the land is in one of the soil-conservation districts. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Russeii. In the State, and as soon as you get them in that, 
they want to get in one of these small watershed projects in that dis- 
trict to accentuate the effort. I think my people are getting pretty 
well educated. Asa matter of fact, the last few years we have grown 
a group of, almost, fanatics on the subject of conservation. They are 
looking at everything from that standpoint. 

Senator Youne. Do you share in the cost of certain programs spon- 
sored by the Soil Conservation Service ? 

Mr. Pererson. Not directly with SCS, Senator Young. There are 
some of the ACP funds used by farmers who are engaged on a com- 
munity basis, on small watershed work, who are in effective soil-con- 
servation districts and are following farm plans prepared by soil-con- 
servation personnel for district cooperators. The two are very com- 
plementary. There is no question about that. There is no direct 
relationship or contingency of ACP funds on SCS operations, however. 
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DRAINAGE PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. The SCS will do the work on drainage programs, 

Mr. Pererson. Will do the technical work, including the giving of 
technical advice. 

Senator Youne. They do the technical work and the construction 
work is handled separately. 

Mr. Pererson. Most of the construction work, as far as I am aware, 
currently in soil-conservation districts, following SCS technical advice 
to landowners, is done either by the landowner or under poolin 
arrangements, or through the use of equipment furnished by SC 
districts, or made available to the farmer from soil-conservation 
districts. 

Senator Young. I, too, want to associate myself with the chairman, 
who has championed this program in Congress for years and years. 
I think this is one of the best agricultural programs we have ever had, 
and there has been almost universal public acceptance of it. 

Mr. Pererson. That has been my observation insofar as I have been 
able to get over the country trying to relate all of these programs that 
have a bearing on conservation to each other. As I said in my state- 
ment this morning, we have research, we have SCS technical assistance, 
we have ACP cost sharing and credit, we have the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, and so on. 

They are all related and, in total, I think they are making and will 
continue to make increasing contributions toward the sound use of 
our soil and water resources. 

Senator Youna. Did you work with these programs before you 
came to Washington ? 

Mr. Pererson. I was director of the State department of agricul- 
ture. I did not in that capacity officially work in these programs, as 
I think I stated. I farmed commercially for over 10 years and owned 
a farm for some 20 years, first associated with my parents and then 

ersonally. I worked in various kinds of public programs in my 
cane State for about 25 years, Senator. 

Senator Youne. I note that you have a pretty good knowledge of 
how these programs work on the farm ioval. 

Mr. Perrrson. There is a lot in the Department of Agriculture to 
learn about and I assure you that I have not found out all of it in 18 
months. 

Senator Russeitu. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Koger. Thank you. 

Mr. Prererson. Thank you. 

Senator Russeiu. The next case will be presented on behalf of the 
estimates of the Commodity Exchange Authority under the direction 
of Rodger Kauffman. 

All right, Mr. Kauffman. 
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Commopiry ExcHANGE AUTHORITY 


STATEMENTS OF RODGER R. KAUFFMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, COM- 
MODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; DOUGLAS B. BAGNELL, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY ; DANIEL 
A. CURRIE, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation act, 1956 
Supplemental appropriation for 1956 (Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1956) 


Base for 1957 
Budget estimate, 1957 


Increase (for placing on full-year basis regulation of futures trading in 
onions) 


Project statement 


_ | Increase (+) ; 
aon or decrease 1957 (esti- 


1. Licensing 
2. Supervision of futures trading 


4. Investigations 
Unobligated balance 1, 255 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) [13, 610] [+786] [+49, 786] 


Total available or estimate 701, 795 +7, 400 787, 400 
Transferred from ‘Agricultural adjustment 
programs, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 


ice 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASES 


(1) An inerease of $7,400 for regulation of futures trading in onions. 

Need for inerease.—The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, provided $33,000 
for regulation of futures trading in onions upon enactment of Public Law 174, 
‘4th Congress, approved July 26, 1955. The program became effective September 
24, 1955. The $33,000 was for preliminary work involved in formulating proce- 
dures necessary to place regulation on a firm basis on the date the amendment 
became effective and to cover the regulation of the onion futures markets from 
that date. This provided for approximately 10 months of the fiscal year 1956. 
The additional funds are required to place the enforcement program upon a 
full-year basis in 1957. 

Plan of work.—Enforcement of the Commodity Exchange Act with respect to 
onions would be carried out for the full year. The continuing enforcement 
program requires annual registration of futures commission merchants and floor 
brokers; the examination of exchange rules and regulations to insure compliance 
with the law; study and analysis of reports and other market data, and publi- 
cation of summary information; audit and examination of books and analyses 
of financial statements of futures commission merchants; investigations of 
apparent and alleged violations of the law; and preparation and presentation of 
evidence of violations in administrative hearings and judicial proceedings. The 
history of erratic price movements and extreme speculative activity in onion 


76330—56——19 
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futures and allegations of improper practices point to the need for continuing 
an intensive program of comprehensive market position surveys and trade 
practice surveys. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to appear before the committee to discuss the work of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, which administers the Commodity 
Exchange Act. 


BASIC PROVISIONS AND PURPOSES OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Basic provisions of the law were enacted in 1922, when Con- 
gress conferred limited authority to regulate futures trading in grains 
only. The act was amended in 1936, when the regulatory provisions 
were strengthened and extended to cotton, millfeeds, butter, eggs, 
potatoes, and rice. Wool tops were added by amendment of 1938; soy- 
beans, fats and oils, oil meals, peanuts, and cottonseed in 1940; wool in 
1954; and onions in 1955, 

Basic purposes of the act include the prevention of price manipula- 
tion and corners, and prevention of the dissemination of false or mis- 
leading crop and market information affecting commodity prices. 
Enforcement of the act is also designed to protect hedgers and other 
users of the commodity futures markets against cheating, fraud, and 
manipulative practices ; to assure the benefits of membership privileges 
on contract markets to cooperative associations of producers; and 
provide trust-fund treatment of margin moneys and equities of hedgers 
and other traders. Another purpose of the act is to provide informa- 
tion to the public regarding trading operations on contract markets. 


“HEDGING” IN FUTURES MARKETS 


Commodity firms and farmer cooperatives engage in “hedging” i 
the futures markets as a means of reducing price risks in haietting 
actual commodities. They make hedging sales in futures to offset or 
reduce price risks on stocks of commodities, or make hedging pur- 
chases to reduce price risks on forward commitments to deliver com- 
modities or commodity products. In grains and cotton hedging by 
merchandisers and processors is of such importance that aggregate 
commitments in the respective futures markets tend to rise and fall sea- 
seasonally with the movement of crops from farms into marketing 


channels. 
SPECULATIVE TRADING 


Speculative trading provides the means for shifting price risks 
from those handling the actual commodity to those willing to assume 
these risks. Speculation also provides the market volume and liquid- 
ity necessary for the continuous recording of prices and the speedy 
execution of orders. 

The very nature of speculation, however, makes the markets sus- 
ceptible to manipulative attempts and other abusive and undesirable 
practices. The ever-present conflict of interest between the “longs” 
and the “shorts” presents temptations to endeavor to move the market, 
artificially if necessary, in the direction favorable to the trader. Any 
distortion of prices resulting in quotations which do not reflect true 
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supply and demand impairs the usefulness of the market, and if 
carried far enough, can make a market not only useless but actually 
harmful to legitimate interests. In light of these facts Congress deter- 
mined that Federal regulation was necessary in the public interest. 


REPORTING SYSTEM 


Current factual information on futures trading essential to the 
effective administration of the Commodity Exchange Act is provided 
by required reports from commodity exchange clearing members, 
commodity brokers, and large traders. More than 550,000 reports 
were received, processed, and analyzed during the 1955 fiscal year. 
Daily reports to the CEA provide basic data on the volume of trading, 
open contracts, and the activities of the larger traders. These reports 
provide a broad factual basis for the surveillance of trading, the 
analysis of market conditions, and the release of information to 
the public. 

Etfective supervision requires continuous observation and appraisal 
of current market situations respecting commodities traded in for 
future delivery under the provisions of the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Information supplied by daily reports to the CEA, together with 
other commodity statistics, is supplemented by the examination of 
market news, commodity letters issued by brokerage firms, observation 
of trading on the trading floors of the commodity exchanges, and by 
contacts with traders, brokers, and exchange officiais. 


INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS 


The CEA completed 41 special investigations of apparent or alleged 
violations of the act in fiscal 1955. Our investigations involve the 
operations of commission merchants, brokers, and traders. Investi- 
gation sometimes indicates no need for further action. Sometimes 
satisfactory corrections are accomplished on an informal basis. In 
other instances investigations may result in formal complaints and 
the denial of trading privileges. 

The suppression of actual or attempted price manipulation in soy- 
beans, potatoes, and eggs has been the major compliance activity 
over the past year and a half. Large-scale manipulative activity in 
the Chicago soybean futures market brought about the indefinite 
suspension of trading privileges on all contract markets for those 
responsible. The wildly gyrating 1955 potato futures market re- 
quired virtually continuous surveillance and analysis over a period of 
several months and resulted in the denial of trading privileges for 
a number of traders. An investigation involving price manipula- 
tion and cornering in the Chicago egg futures market required very 
extensive hearings and the proceedings are still pending. Still an- 
other case involving criminal provisions of the act ended with fine 
and imprisonment for the violator. 


VOLUME OF TRADING 


The aggregate volume of purchases and sales, in terms of contract 
units, was substantially unchanged from the previous year. The 
number was estimated at 8,385,000 transactions in the 1955 fiscal year, 
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which was less than 1 percent below 1954, and 14.5 percent above the 
10-year average, 1945-54. 

he estimated value of total futures transactions in the 1955 fiscal 
year was $38.8 billion, reflecting a decline of 7.8 percent from 1954, 
due primarily to lower price levels, but continuing a little above the 
value of transactions in securities on all registered securities ex- 
changes, the latter amounting to $38 billion in fiscal 1955. 

Senator Russetu. Very frankly, that is a surprise tome. I would 
not have thought that total transactions on the commodity exchange 
exceeded that on the securities exchange. 

Mr. KaurrMan. That is a very impressive figure. In some years 
the value of futures trading has Lean about twice that of trading on 
the registered securities exchanges. 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION OF BROKERS 


Annual registration of futures commission firms handling accounts 
for customers, and floor brokers executing trades for customers on 
the exchanges, is required under the Commodity Exchange Act. The 
number of such registrations continued at a high level in 1955, there 
being 620 futures commission merchants registered and 883 floor 
brokers. 

PROTECTION OF COMMODITY CUSTOMERS’ FUNDS 


The protection of the funds of hedgers and other traders in com- 
modity futures is accomplished by means of a continuing program of 
auditing the books and records of brokerage firms. Such examina- 
tions show whether customers’ funds are being kept separate from 


those of the broker as required by the act. In the 1955 fiscal year, 
577 such audits were made, covering the futures accounts of 31,281 
commodity customers, having funds of $123,274,847.39 to their credit. 
In most instances of negligent or improper handling of customers’ 
funds disclosed by these audits, the deviations are corrected during 
the course of the audits. In one case in 1955 a formal complaint was 
filed charging violation of the segregation provisions of the act, and 
sanctions were imposed in administrative proceedings. 


1957 BUDGET REQUEST 


The 1957 budget estimate for enforcement of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act is $787,400, an increase of $7,400 above 1956. The increase 
of $7,400 requested for 1957 is for the purpose of putting the onion- 
enforcement program on a full 12-month basis. With respect to the 
general scope of the CEA program and the personnel provided for, 
the 1957 estimate will maintain the agency on its present basis. The 
work of the agency will be continued as in the past, with emphasis 
on whatever phase of the program and whatever commodity seem 
to have the greatest need for attention. This work is necessarily 
conducted on a somewhat selective basis as speculative activity and 
indications of abusive or dangerous market situations shift from one 
commodity to another under varying market conditions. 

That concludes my general statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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BENEFITS OF INVESTIGATORY SUBPENA POWER 


I will be glad to try to answer any questions which members of the 
committee may have. And I might say at this point that, during 
the past year, we received very valuable enforcement aid in the 
passage of a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Young, giving 
the agency the benefit of the investigatory subpena power. Hereto- 
fore, it had been necessary that the agency conduct long, involved 
investigations, without the aid of presi, 08 Some, 2 

It was not until after sufficient evidence had been developed in that 
arduous manner and formal complaints issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or judicial proceedings instituted before we had available 
to us the power of subpena. The investigatory subpena power pro- 
vided has proved of material aid in facilitating our work. 

Senator Youne. I am glad to hear that it is working out satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. KaurrMan. It is working fine. 

Senator Youne. It came from a hearing in which you testified, I 
believe. 

Mr. KaurrMan. I was present at the hearing. 


REVOCATION OF TRADING PRIVILEGES 


Senator Russett. Do you have the authority to revoke trade privi- 
leges of the members of the exchange without any judicial proceed- 
ings ? 

Mr. KaurrmMan. Without any judicial proceedings ? 

Senator Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Yes. That may be done by administrative hear- 
ing. Of course, the order of the judicial officer, representing the 
Secretary of Agriculture, may be appealed to the court of appeals 
and, when it has been appealed, in every case the order has been 
stayed pending the final decision of the courts. 

Senator Russeiti. How do you determine whether you think that is 
adequate punishment or whether you should present the matter to the 
district attorney of the area for prosecution ? 

Mr. KavurrmMan. Our cases always go over to the Department of 
Justice, where there is any violation of the criminal provisions. The 
case is submitted to the Department of Justice and, if they see fit, they, 
in turn, send it out to the district attorney involved for his con- 
sideration. 

Senator Russeii. So you do not make any determinations. Do you 
make any recommendations ? 

Mr. KaurrmMan. Yes, we usually make a recommendation whether 
we feel a criminal proceeding is necessary to accomplish the objectives 
of the act. 

CRIMINAL PROCEEDING 


Senator Russetu. I notice you refer to the fact that there was only 
one criminal proceeding last year. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Yes. There was just one that culminated last year. 
That was a very unusual case that involved a defendant in Chicago 
who was tried three times for defrauding some commodity futures 
customers. The first time the jury disagreed; the second time the 
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court of appeals reversed the conviction on the point of law that the 
affidavit of the prosecuting witness had been left attached to the infor- 
mation when it was submitted to the trial jury. 

The case was retried in district court at Chicago and the defend- 
ant convicted. He appealed, then, to the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit, which affirmed the conviction. He then petitioned 
the Supreme Court for writ of certiorari which was denied. After 
proceedings involving several years, he was finally committed to prison 
for 2 years and fined $5,000. 

Senator Russeiu. I assume, from what you said, that criminal 
prosecution very rarely results from your investigations. 

Mr. Kacrrman. That is right. _There have been few. 

Senator Russeii. In the cases where you have revoked the trading 
privileges of members of the exchange, is that done on a permanent 
basis or for a set period of time? 

Mr. KaurrmMan. Some of them are done for an indefinite period and 
others are done for a specific period. When they are done for an 
indefinite period, we had one revoked last August indefinitely, they 
may come in at any time and petition the Secretary of Agriculture to 
terminate the denial of trading privileges, but in most cases they are 
done for a specific period. 

Senator Russert. Do you have many appeals from those decisions 
to the district courts of the United States ? 

Mr. Kaurrman. There have been very few, very few. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Senator Russett. You have branch offices, I assume, in Chicago and 
New York. 

Mr. Kaurrman. We have our main branch office, in fact our largest 
office, in Chicago, where we have 45 employees; New York, 31 em- 
ployees; New Orleans office, 7 employees; in Kansas City, 4; and in 
Minneapolis, 4. We have 37 located here in Washington where all 
the administrative functions are performed. 

Senator Russetu. I gather from what you say that your field force 
is primarily auditors, accountants. 

Mr. Kaurrman. And investigators and supervisors. 

Senator Russety. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Kauffman. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russety. The Rural Electrification Administration will be 
next to present its justification to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kenneth L. Scott, Director of the Agricultural Credit Serv- 
ices, and Mr. Ancher Nelsen, Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, and their associates, will present this matter. 

All right, Mr. Scott, you may proceed. 
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RurRaAvt ELectTriricaTtion ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES; ANCHER NELSEN, ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION ; FRED H. STRONG, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; 
J. K. O'SHAUGHNESSY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (TELE- 
PHONE), RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; ROY G. 
ZOOK, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (ELECTRIC), RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; ROBERT T. BEALL, CHIEF, 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; GEORGE P. HERZOG, BUDGET OFFICER, RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; ROBERT D. PARTRIDGE, 
PROGRAM ANALYST, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION; HERMAN PLAVNICK, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Loan AUTHORIZATIONS 


Loan author-| Estimated 
ization loans 


Electrification loans: | 

Appropriation act, 1956 (authorization to borrow from the Secretary of 
Se FEE is nha Sindh pitas dnitanadnoncnanehascnaimsgindanmateaeiinn 1 $160, 000, 000 | 2 $185, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 ‘ 3 145, 300, 000 | 2 185, 000, 000 


Change 
Telephone loans: 
Appropriation act, 1956 (authorization to borrow from the Secretary of 
the Treasury) | 73,000,000 | 4 80, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 00,000 | 4&0, 000, 000 


Change 





1 In addition, the act includes a reserve authorization of $100,000,000. 

* In addition to new loan authorizations, balances carried over from prior years are available to meet loan 
requirements. 

3 iu addition, a reserve authorization cof $25,000.000 is proposed. 

‘In —— to new loan authorizations, balances carried over from prior years are available to meet loan 
requirements. 


Project statement (on the basis of estimated loans) 


| 1956 (esti- 1957 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


By projects 
Loans: 


1. Rural electrification loans_.-__...........-......---....- 1$164, 615, 874 | $185,000,000 $185, 000, 000 
. Rural telephone loans 52, 744,000 | 80,000, 000 80, 000, 000 





Total loan requirements | 217, 359, si 265, 000, 000 265, 000, 000 





1 In addition, loans totaling $2,914,556 were approved in May 1955 which were obligated ‘daenil the 1956 
loan authorization, 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Rural electrification loans.—Electrification loans are expected to total about 
$185 million for each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957, though the request for new 
loan authorization reflects a decrease from $160 million for 1956 to $145.3 million 
for 1957. Part of the reduction in new loan authorization is possible because of 
an estimated carryover of $35,223,481 in unused fiscal year 1956 funds into the 
fiscal year 1957. The balance of the reduction in new loan authorization is predi- 
cated on an estimate of $4.5 million in rescissions of prior year loans during the 
fiscal year 1957. With the reserve authorization of $25 million proposed for use 
to the extent that it may be needed during the fiscal year 1957, there would be no 
delay in meeting loan requirements if the estimated rescissions and carryover do 
uot fully materialize or if the loan demand for 1957 should be greater than is 
now anticipated. 

Rural telephone loans.—During the fiscal year 1957 telephone loans are ex- 
pected to total about $80 million ; about the same level anticipated for fiscal year 
1956. Though loans for each of the 2 fiscal years are expected to be about the 
same annual level the estimate reflects a decrease in new loan authorization from 
$75 million in 1956 to $49.5 million in 1957. The reduction is based on an estimate 
of $29,556,176 in carryover of unused loan funds from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal 
year 1957, and rescissions of $1 million in prior year loans in each of the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. The estimated carryover of $29,556,176 assumes that not 
more than $80 million will be loaned during fiscal year 1956 from a total of 
$109,556,176 available for loan during the year. 

Rural electrification loans.—The status of electrification loan funds for 1955, 
1956 and proposed for 1957, are shown below: 


Fiscal year 
195. (esti- 
mated) 


Fiscal year 
1957 (esti- 
mated) 


3 $145, 300, 000 
+35, 223, 431 
+4, 500, 000 


Fiscal year 
1955 (actual) 


1 $170, 000, 000 |? $160, 000. 000 
+46, 996, 190 | +55. 723, 431 
+3, 343,115 | +4, 500, 000 


Loan authorization 
Carryover from prior years 
Rescissions during year of prior loans 


Amount available for loans 
Carryover into subsequent year 


Loan requirements 


220, 339, 305 


— 55, 723, 431 


4164, 615, 874 


220, 223, 431 


—35, 223, 431 


185, 000, 000 


185, 023, = 


23, 43 


185, 000, 000 


1 Includes $35 million reserve authorizatio.: utilized during fiscal year 1955. 
2 In addition, a reserve authorization of $100 million is available during 1956. 
? In addition, a reserve authorization of $25 million is proposed 


‘In addition, loans totaling $2,914,556 were approved in May 1955, which were obligated against the 1956 
loan authorization. 


Rural telephone loans.—The status of telephone loan funds for 1955, 1956, and 
proposed for 1957 are shown below: 


Fiscal year 
1956 (esti- 
mated) 


Fiscal year 
1957 (esti- 
mated) 


Fiscal year 
1955 (actual) 


$75, 000, 000 
+33, 556, 176 
000 | +1,000, 000 


109, 556, 176 
—29, 556, 176 


80, 000, 000 


Loan authorization $75, 000, 000 


ROTOR TO i 
Rescissions of prior year loans 


$49, 500, 000 
420, 556, 176 
+1, 000, 000 


80, 056, 176 
—56, 176 


80, 000, 000 


Amount available for loans 
Carryover into subsequent year 


Loan requirements 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in language as follows (new language 
italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For loans in accordance with said Act, and for carrying out the provisions 
of section 7 thereof, to be borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3 (a) of said Act as follows: Rural elec- 
trification program, [$160,000,000] $145,300,000; and rural telephone program, 
[$75,000,000] $49,500,000; and additional amounts, not to exceed [$100,000,000] 
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$25,000,000 for the rural electrification program, may be borrowed under the 
same terms and conditions to the extent that such additional amounts are re- 
quired during the fiscal year [1956] 1957, under the then existing conditions, for 
the expeditious and orderly development of the program.” 

The proposed change in language reduces the amount to be available as a re- 
serve authorization for the electrification program from $100 million to $25 
million. With the much greater flexibility in the use of electric loan funds by 
States, as provided for in the amendment of the Rural Electrification Act on 
June 15, 1955, Public Law 70, the reduced amount of the reserve authorization 
will provide sufficient leeway to meet any unforeseen needs in fiscal year 1957. 
On the average, the new formula will permit the use of almost three times 
as much funds in any one State. This lessens the possibility of need for ad- 
ditional funds during the year because of the limitations of the State formula; 
however, if such needs should occur it will be possible to meet them through 
utilization of a smaller amount of the reserve authorization. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1956 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for pay act costs 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary, Agriculture” for personnel investi- 
gation work —4, 215 


+562, 715 


Summary of increases, 1957 


Rural electrification program : 
For lending and construction activities incident to new loans___ +18, 645 
For loan security activities applicable to outstanding loans._.... +36,570 


Rural telephone program : 
For lending activities incident to new loans +67, 200 


For construction activities applicable to new loans +155, 730 
For loan security activities with respect to outstanding loans_.._ +284, 570 


Project statement 





Project 1955 ee oth 


1 Administration .of -rural-electrification pro- 
gram: 
(a) Lending and construction activities, 
new loans $1,806,848 | $1,870, 155 +$18, 645 


(») Loan security activities, outstanding 
] 2, 603, 630 +36, 570 2, 640, 200 


Total, administration of rural 
electrification program 4, 244, 406 4, 473, 785 +55, 215 4, 529, 000 


2, Administration of rural telephone program: | 
(a2) Lending activity, new loans 1, 143, 466 | 1, 376, 800 +67, 200 1, 444, 000 


(0) Construction activities, new loans... 1, 28*,627 | 1,416,270 +155, 730 1, 572, 000 
(c) Loan security activities, outstanding | 
loans 705, 899 870, 430 +284, 570 1, 155, 000 


Total. administration of rural 
F telephone program 3, 134, 992 if E 4, 171, 000 
Unobligated balance 92 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) (134, 687) 


Total available or estimate 7, 379, 490 +562, 715 | 
Transferred from ‘Agricultural adjustment | 








—98, 490 


penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture’’. 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 





lotal appropriation or estimate 
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INCREASES OR DECREASES 


The increase of $562,715 in administrative expenses for fiscal year 1957 cop. 
sists of the following: 

(1) An increase of $55,215 under the project “Administration of the rural elec. 
trification program.” 

There has been a concentrated effort during the past several years to reduce 
the amount of staff working in the electrification program, which has enabled 
an annual savings of over $2% million and almost 600 man-years of employ. 
ment. All but the most essential services have been eliminated and wherever 
possible full responsibility has been placed with the borrowers for carrying out 
necessary activities. The electrification activities now being carried out by REA 
are handled essentially by skeleton staffs, with personnel serving generally in 
an advisory capacity to the REA borrowers, and much reliance placed on the 
borrowers to get the job done, Private enterprise has been encouraged to help 
meet the objectives of the rural electrification program which has also helped io 
reduce the expenditure of Government funds. The administration is continuing 
to take advantage of every possible opportunity for further savings. With this 
as an uppermost objective the Administration will endeavor to handle a signifi- 
cant increase in electrification workload during fiscal year 1957 with only a very 
small increase in personnel. The increases will be needed as follows: 

(a) An increase of $18,645 for lending and construction activities—new loans, 

Lending and construction work on new distribution loans, to bring central 
station electric service to the remaining unserved areas of the country, is becom. 
ing increasingly difficult as the remaining unserved areas narrow down to those 
with the more extreme problems of long distances between farms, difficult ter- 
rain, economic conditions, etc. The loan feasibility studies, engineering work, 
and operations analyses are far more difficult on these loans and in most cases 
a number of alternative proposals must be considered and studied. In addition 
to the loans becoming progressively more difficult to process, they are smaller 
size loans which makes the comparison of workload with dollar amount of loans 
processed even more extreme. 

The power supply requirements of the rural electric borrowers are continually 
increasing and are expected to double by 1965 and more than triple by 1975, 
These increasing power needs are creating additional loan demands for distribu- 
tion system improvements and for generation and transmission facilities. It is 
essential that the REA borrowers be capable of furnishing adequate quantities 
of energy on a dependable basis at reasonable cost. Helping borrowers find ways 
to meet these mounting power needs is a principal responsibility of REA, and it 
is a task which has become increasingly complex. In order to assure that the 
best course of action is adopted in each case, it is necessary to consider various 
alternatives, such as interconnections, integration, power exchange agreements, 
wheeling arrangements, ete. These alternative considerations are necessarily 
time consuming, but they are essential to assuring that farmers will have the 
advantage of the lowest cost electric service available to meet their needs. 

To meet the demands of the REA borrowers in 1957 it will be necessary to 
make about 400 loans as compared to an anticipated 375 loans in 1956. In addi- 
tion to the workload going into the making of these loans there is an increasing 
percentage of staff time going into workload which does not result in an approved 
loan during the fiscal year. In some of these instances the work will result in 
a loan in a future year and in some cases the work will result in finding a means 
of meeting the need through some means other than a Government loan. Often- 
times it is found advantageous to integrate or interconnect REA-financed facili- 
ties with those of other power suppliers. In some cases the work of REA results 
in the borrower negotiating a favorable contract for power from an existing 
source rather than construction of a generation plant. Borrowers still purchase 
about 85 percent of the power they distribute, either from electric companies or 
from public agencies and generate the other 15 percent themselves. 

The increasing interest in atomic energy developments in the production of 
electric power adds to the workload of the electrification staff. Generation loans 
cover long-range propositions and all of the possible future as well as present- 
day developments must be considered in studying the feasibility of the various 
ways of meeting the increased power demands. REA personnel working in the 
lending and construction activities of REA must devote considerable time to 
developments in this field and their application to operations of the REA 
borrowers. 
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Data pertaining to workload: 


Number of loans approved 
Amount of loans approved _- 
Unadvanced funds, start of year 
Funds advanced, annual meat 


Miles 
Miles constructed, annual. _-_-- 


loaned, not constructed, ‘start of year... -_.-__- 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1955 actual 


349 
| $164, 615, 874 
| $449 177, 766 
$156, 741, 935 

71,811 
32, 439 


1957 


1956 
estimated 


375 | 


$185, 000, 000 
$446, 708, 590 
$160, 000, 000 
60, 765 
35, 000 


297 


1957 
estimated 


400 

$185, 000, 000 
$467, 208, 590 
$160, 000, 000 
55, 765 

35, 000 


| 


43, 000 
125, 000 


137, 000 
125, 000 


140, 995 
138, 602 


Kilowatt generating capacity instz illed, annual 
Consumers served, annual 





(b) An increase of $36,570 for loan security activities—outstanding loans. 

The workload in protecting the security for the Government’s long-term loans 
in the electrification program increases yearly as the outstanding balances in- 
crease; aS borrowers approach their peak repayment periods; as systems grow 
older; and as the borrowers reach into the more marginal operations in an 
effort to extend service to the remaining unelectrified farms and other rural 
establishments. During the past several years the annual increases in workload 
in this activity have been handled by reducing lending and construction activi- 
ties, as well as loan security activities by placing as much responsibility as pos- 
sible with the borrowers to get the job done. The staff has been reduced to a level 
where current loan security matters can be handled only on a highly selective 
basis. The increased workload that will occur during fiscal year 1957, cannot 
be absorbed by the present staff even with the most optimistic forecast of im- 
provements and time saving developments in operations, or transfers of addi- 
tional responsibilities to the borrowers. A small increase will be needed in this 
activity to get the job done. 

Technical operations and maintenance will require increased attention. The 
condition of the borrowers’ facilities is of paramount importance to loan security. 
During the past 8 years the number of miles of electric line over 5 years old 
has increased from slightly more than 650,000 to over 1 million. REA must 
devote the necessary amount of attention to this situation to assure that the 
borrowers provide adequate attention to the technical operation of their lines 
and maintenance of their facilities. Until recent years REA borrowers have 
been operating relatively new facilities. With the facilities approaching an 
average age where proper technical maintenance will be a significant factor 
in the borrowers ability to provide for the increasing demands for power on 
its systems and to meet the sharply increasing debt service requirements, the 
importance of this aspect of REA’s work with the borrowers cannot be stressed 
too strongly. 

Attention must be given to the borrowers’ business mangement activities to 
assure their continued ability to meet rising debt service requirements. There 
are almost 180 borrowers operating “in the red” on an accrual basis, yet only 
18 borrowers are delinquent in their repayment to the Government. Through 
proper attention to the borrowers’ operations it has been possible to detect ad- 
verse trends and other management problems at an early stage and thus avoid 
serious delinquency or possible losses. With debt service requirements increasing 
steadily there will be a considerable increase in loan security problems which, 
if not handled properly as they occur, may possibly result in sizable losses to the 
Government, or at best a much greater expenditure of Government funds at a 
later date to prevent the losses. 

Another important phase of loan security work which will require increased at- 
tention is power use. During the past year and a half great strides have been 
made toward interesting manufacturers, distributors, and dealers of electric 
powered equipment and appliances, in a coordinated program for a greater ben- 
eficial use of electricity throughout the Nation. It is significant that during this 
period the number of rural electric borrowers whose margins are below the 
a ee necessary to insure financial soundness has been reduced from 
252 to 17 

The increase requested will make it possible to carry out the activities con- 
sidered essential for adequate security of the Government’s loans. 
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Data pertaining to workload: 


| 1955 actual | gies ag faoee 
| 
; beats } 


' 
Loans outstanding, end of year _________. -------------]$2,187,181,912 |$2,270,481,912 |$2, 347, 401, 919 
Interest payments due, annual ___:___ = $31, 986, 723 | $34, 380, 000 $37, 395, 000 
Principal repayments due, annual ef 2 , 073, $63, 060,000 | — $68, 990, 000 
Miles of line over 5 years old, end of year , 018, 336 1, 134, 498 1, 210, 473 
Miles of line energized, end of year ; 1, 383, 000 1, 418, 000 


(2) An increase of $507,500 under the project “Administration of the rura) 
telephone program,” as follows: 

(a) An increase of $67,200 for lending activities. 

The workload in processing telephone loans is much greater than originally 
anticipated in spite of continuous and excerted efforts to streamline procedures 
and provide for the most effective type of operations. Most of the REA tele. 
phone borrowers are very small. They serve the less profitable small towns and 
rural areas and because of their narrow earning margins they are not able to 
operate with the same type of financing used by the larger companies. Financing 
plans must be tailored to the peculiarities of these small companies so that they 
will be able to handle it. Because of the low earning margins many of these 
borrowers have not in the past been able to secure financing to improve and 
expand their faciilties and have therefore been forced to live off their capital 
until it has been totally depreciated. Equity has in many instances been dis- 
sipated by both use and obsolescence of the systems. Technical know-how and 
experience in managing a modernized rural system is very limited. Accounting 
records are usually either inadequate or nonexistent. The experience to date 
has shown the financing requirements of these small systems, and the problems 
in meeting these requirements, to be unique and unusual. The REA telephone 
program has developed to the point where these problems can be more fully 
understood and the financing needs more effectively handled, but it has also 
become apparent that the manpower needs will be greater than has heretofore 
been estimated. To process $80 million in loans during the fiscal year 1956 
will require more administrative funds than was originally anticipated. To 
provide the necessary staff to process the loans, it will be necessary to limit 
the staff that will work on the phase of the lending activity concerned with 
borrowers méeting the requirements for the first advance of funds, as well as 
further delay loan security work. The requirements for the first advance of 
funds must be met before construction can start and with the larger amount of 
loans expected during fiscal year 1956 there will be a much heavier workload in 
this phase of the work in fiscal year 1957. 

Data pertaining to workload: 


1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
1955 actual mated mated 
Amount of applications on hand, start of year_............--..| $78,216,679 | $51,000,000 $51, 000, 000 
Number of applications on hand, start of year_..........--..-.- 270 1 185 
Amount of applications received during year $56, 145,000 | $90, 000,000 $90, 000, 000 
Number of applications received during year ; 185 255 255 
Total amount of applications for consideration. _-------- _...| $134, 361, 679 | $141,000,000 | $141, 000, 000 
Total number of applications for consideration 455 418 440 
Annual amount of loans $30,000,000 | $80, 000, 000 
RE ows: sce srasnadaubaent<salcesteunl sah 14 | 200 | 200 


(b) An increase of $155,730 for construction activities. 


Most of the construction activity during a fiscal year results from loans made 
in prior years. With almost a 50 percent increase in loans to be made during 
the fiscal year 1956 and with almost 50 percent of the total amount loaned since 
the beginning of the program not yet advanced for construction by the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1957, there will be a significant increase in workload in this 
activity during the 1957 fiscal year. At the start of the fiscal year 1956 the 
cumulative loans not yet advanced for construction provided for about 112,000 
miles. By the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, the number of miles of line to 
be constructed will increase to more than 131,000, an increase of about 17 percent. 
The number of subscribers provided for in cumulative loans not yet advanced for 
construction will increase about 16 percent during the same period. 

It is estimated that approximately 27,500 miles of pole line will be constructed 
in fiscal year 1957, an increase of approximately 25 percent over the estimated 
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number of miles to be constructed in fiscal year 1956. The number of new sub- 
scribers to be connected to REA borrowers’ systems, and the number of sub- 
scribers to receive improved service is expected to increase from an estimated 
69,000 in fiscal year 1956 to an estimated 85,000 in fiscal year 1957. The cumu- 
lative miles of line constructed will increase from about 68,500 to about 96,000 
and the cumulative number of subscribers is expected to increase from about 
217,000 to about 300,000. 

The increased construction activities during the fiscal year 1957 will increase 
the workload of the principal construction activities such as construction plan- 
ning, construction inspection, cut over of exchanges and final inspection by at 
least 20 percent during the year. With the funds requested it will be possible 
to maintain a reasonable rate of construction during fiscal year 1957. 

Data pertaining to workload: 





1956 1957 
actual | estimated estimated 
| 


Miles loaned, not completed, start of year___.-__--- a kak 

Miles constructed, annual _ a 18, 957 
Miles constructed, cumulative ; 45, 498 
Subscribers loans, not yet served, start of year. -__---- 325, 657 
Subscribers served, annual _-. 63, 000 
Subscribers served, cumulative __--- a ae 148, 000 
Unadvanced funds, start of year. ..--........--.--....-...-. --| $124, 476, 394 
Advances, annual : $39, 786, 986 


= 


(c) An increase of $284,570 for loan security activities—outstanding loans. 

At this stage of the rural telephone program the need for loan security 
work will develop rapidly. The needs will have to be met promptly for 
the protection of the Government’s loans. With construction activities 
reaching significant proportions during this past year and with even 
greater advancement to take place in this next year many new borrowers 
will begin operating REA financed systems resulting in a very heavy increase 
in workload in the loan security activities. 

Cumulative loans will increase more than 70 percent in the 2-year period 
from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1957; from the 1955 level of approximately 
$234 million to a little less than $400 million. The amount of these loans 
advanced to the borrowers will increase about 125 percent; from less than 
$100 million to an estimate of alnicst $225 million. The total number of 
borrowers are expected to increase from 351 to about 635, an increase of 
almost 100 percent. Of these borrowers, approximatily 310 will have all or 
part of their systems cut over and in operation by the end of 1957 as compared 
to 158 at the end of 1955. 

The heaviest increase in workload will result from a threefold increase 
in loan repayments becoming due. The amount of loan repayments due in 
fiscal year 1955 totaled slightly more than $557,000. In fiscal year 
INST loan repayments due will total about $1.7 million. By 1957 many of 
the present borrowers will have reached the end of their deferment periods 
and will have to be making repayments on their loans for the first time. 

lor the most part borrowers should by that time be nearing their revenue 
producing potential, but with the extremely narrow operating margins many 
of the borrowers will face some difficulties in making their payments. It 
is extremely important to the security of the Government’s loans that these 
horrowers be given adequate attention in overcoming these difficulties. 
Experience has shown that many loan security problems are relatively easy 
to overcome if attention is given at the proper time. If necessary attention 
is delayed it is likely to take many times the expenditure of Government funds 
than might otherwise be required to correct the situation and in some cases 
result in loss of loan funds to the Government. 

Data pertaining to workload: 


1955 actual 


estimated estimated 


1956 | 1957 


Cumluative loans, end of year d $234, 180, 542 | $313, 180,542 | $392, 180, 542 
Cum!uative advances, end of year. __....__.__-- te fi 8 $99, 889, 134 | $154, 889, 134 $224, 889, 134 
Total repayments due, annual $557,673 | $1,000,000 | $1, 680, 000 
Number of borrowers, cumulative ais 351 500 | 635 
Cumulative miles constructed or improved, start of year 45, 498 68, 500 


ie 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to talk 
with you about the rural electrification and telephone programs. We 
have a brief statement here. I will, with your permission, read it to 
introduce the discussion. 

We feel confident that there is a common desire to see that this very 
important service has adequate funds and proper administrative 
authorizations. 

ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


The loan needs in the electrification program for fiscal year 1957 
are expected to be approximately $185 million, about the same as for 
this fiscal year. With the unused funds that are expected to be avail- 
able as a carryover from the fiscal year 1956, the new loan authoriza- 
tion for 1957 will only have to be $145.3 million. Part of the loan need 
will be for extending central station electric service to as many as 
possible of the remaining unelectrified farms. A considerable amount 
will be needed to increase the capacity of borrowers’ existing systems 
so that they will be able to meet the continually increasing powerloads. 
To meet these increasing farm loads some of the REA borrowers will 
also need loans to generate and transmit more of their own power 
because of limited supplies and high cost of power in some areas. 


TELEPONE PROGRAM 


The loan need in the rural telephone program is expected to be about 
$80 million, about the same as for this fiscal year. With the estimated 
carryover of unused funds from the fiscal year 1956, the new loan au- 
thorization required for fiscal year 1957 is $49.5 million. Total tele- 
phone loans from the beginning of the telephone program through the 
close of this past calendar year stand at $273 million. Though con- 
tinuous progress is being made, more than half of the farmers are still 
without service and much of the service that is available is very poor. 

Mr. Cuatrman. Mr. Nelsen, Administrator, and members of his 
staff are here to carry on the discussion and answer your questions. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Russetzt. Are both of you gentlemen completely satisfied 
that the amount provided in the budget estimates together with the 
carryover will be enough to enable you to meet all of the legitimate 
requests of the cooperatives ? 

Mr. NeEtsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scorr. We do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexx. In both the field of rural electrification and the 
telephone program ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. Do you agree to that, Mr. Nelsen ? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes, I do, very definitely. 


REPAYMENT RECORD OF REA BORROWERS 


Senator Russetz. Is the REA maintaining the record of repay- 
ments pretty much at the same level as years past ? 

Mr. Netsen. It is has been improved, Mr. Chairman. We find re- 
payment is away ahead of schedule. The contractual obligations to 
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the Government are being met, plus $91 million of advanced pay- 
ments. And, at the present time, we have only 14 of the borrowers that 
are delinquent in payments, and the total amount of delinquency is 
around $400,000 in the program, which is almost a percentage so small 
that it does not amount to very much. 

Senator Youne. That is remarkable. 

Senator Russetu. The provisions of this law with reference to these 
repayments, though, are very generous in the first few years of the 
Joan. 

Mr. Netsen. Yes. 

Senator Russexix. It is 5 years, is it not, before they start repay- 
ment on the principal ? 

Mr. Netsen. That is right, 5 years. 

Senator Russety. Have the majority of them reached the 5-year 
stage where the amortization of the principal amounts have com- 
menced ¢ 


IMPROVEMENT IN FINANCIAL POSITION OF BORROWERS 


Mr. Netsen. In 1953 we made a careful examination of the approxi- 
mately 900 systems, feeling that we would like to know where we stood, 
taking a kind of inventory, and we found that 252 of the 900 were not 
earning enough margin to pay their interest and amortization’ pay- 
ments, had they been due. 

So under the direction of Mr. Zook, working with the area directors, 
we examined these things to check for the possibility of improvement 
in the way of better financing, planning and management improve- 
ments, and one thing and another, and that 252 has now been cut to 
130 in little over a year’s time. 

Senator Russe. 252? 

Mr. Netsen. 252. It has been cut to approximately 130. The last 
figure I heard was 136. It may be less than that now. It does show 
there is almost a complete possibility that all of them are going to be 
in fine shape, provided we keep our eye on our objectives, that is, care- 
ful financial planning. 

We anticipate that by 1960 we may have some but very, very few 
that will not be in a position of being financially in the black. 

Senator Russetx. Are those 136, by and large, among the smaller 
cooperatives who have the smaller loans—or 

Mr. Netsen. It seems to go right across the board. There may be 
some small and some large, but, of course, the smaller ones have 
greater obstacles than do the large ones. 

Senator Russeiy. I hope that you will make a continuing study of 
the capacity of these cooperatives to amortize these obligations. 

We are all tremendously interested in this program. I, personally, 
think it is the greatest single thing that has happened since I have 
been in the Congress of the United States, over 24 years. I think it 
has done more to bring the blessings of our modern-day civilization 
to people who otherwise could not have it and equalize living on 
the farms with the cities. 

After all, it is a loan program. 

Mr. Netsen. Yes. 
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Senator Russet. And the Government has about $3 billion of tax 
money in it, and we want to get it back while we can, while we are 
being gratified by the tremendous advancements that have been 
made in farmlife. 

Mr. Netsen. Mr. Chairman, the very fact that the financial posi- 
tion has been improved, I have repeatedly made the statement, if we 
were to point to the things that I would regard as principal accom- 
plishments, one of the most important would be the improvement in 
the financial position of the cooperatives in the last year and a half 
or 2 years. 

Now, I served on the board back home, and I know the feeling of 
the farm people is this: that one of the great objectives that they have 
is to pay back the money that they have borrowed, and I believe, 
personally, that one of the most disastrous things that could happen 
to the program would be if we failed in meeting our obligation to 
the Government and thereby created a mark against the program 
which I think is one of the most extensively good ones that ever 
happened to the rural people and one that we want to keep in good 
graces with the public, and by doing our duty in the way of meeting 
our financial obligations, I am sure we have done that. 

I have some other points, Mr. Chairman, that I jotted down, if 
you wish that I go over them. 


REASONS FOR DELINQUENT LOAN REPAYMENTS 


Senator Youna. First, I would like to ask one question. Of the 
cooperatives that are delinquent, what is the common cause? Is it 
lack of sufficient charges? 

Mr. Netsen. In some cases, lack of revenue; when these loans are 
made we assume that they will sell a certain amount of electrical 
energy to each consumer, and in about 40 percent of the cases where 
there is a problem they are not selling as much electricity as we 
thought they would. Therefore there is not enough revenue. There- 
fore a part of our program has been to encourage the use of electric 
power, accelerated use of electric power, which, in turn, will finan- 
cially improve the cooperatives. 

Mr. Strong, who is here, our deputy, has worked in that part of the 
program. 

Then we find another 40 percent where you may find their whole- 
sale power contract or their retail rates may be a little out of line 
and need some adjustment. We then will find some that need to im- 
prove management practices, and probably are a little bit oversstaffed 
or something like that. But, most of the problems can be overcome 
with a little attention. 

The remarkable progress that has been made I think has been mainly 
because of the fact that they have become aware of the problem and 
then do something about it. That has been Mr. Zook’s objective, not 
to go out and tell them, “You must do this or that,” but to point out, 
“Tn 2 or 8 years you will find yourself in this position, unless you do 
something about these things.” And it has worked out very well. 
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HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON REA 


Senator Russeti. Mr. Nelsen, have you and Mr. Scott considered 
the actual, practical workings of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration as against the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 


report ¢ 

Mr. Nenaen. Yes; we have. We have studied that very carefully. 
There is a statement that we prepared on the Hoover Committee report 
and I did think of bringing it along, but I did not bring it. But, if 
it pleases the chairman, we will see that it is sent up here for the record. 

Now, we studied it very carefully, and we felt that some of the 
recommendations of that report were too severe and adequate atten- 
tion had not been given to some of the problems that we were con- 
fronted with, and we felt that we could not endorse the recommenda- 
tions that were suggested in the report. 

We do have a statement, Mr. Chairman. If you wish, we will leave 
it with your secretary. 

Senator Russet. I would like to have that appear in the record. 

Mr. Netsen. Allright. Here it is. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
made five recommendations in its report to the Congress on lending agencies, 
which affect the REA programs. The recommendations and an analysis of 
their probable effect if they were adopted are: 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 36 


(a) That the Rural Electrification Administration be reorganized on a self- 
supporting basis; 

(b) Secure its financing from private sources; and 

(c) As reorganized, be made subject to the Government Corporation Control 
Act. 


1. Effect of the recommendation on REA operations 


Major revisions in existing legislation would be required if any of the three 
parts of the recommendation were to be carried out. 

(a) Reorganization on a self-supporting basis—Assuming legislation was en- 
acted to effect this recommendation, interest income of REA would have to be 
increased in order to meet expenses of the agency. In addition to the higher 
interest a charge would have to be made to borrowers to cover the cost of proces- 
sing loans, since this money would be needed by REA immediately and could 
not be recovered as a component of the interest charge over the life of the loan. 
It should also be pointed out that the cost of servicing loans already made would 
have to be covered by the interest rates on new loans, since presumably no in- 
crease in interest rate could be effected on loans already made. 

It is likely that REA would make few, if any loans, on these terms, unless 
drastic changes were made in REA loan amortization requirements which pro- 
vide for complete retirement of the principal over the loan period. The Com- 
mission makes no mention of this possibility. A change to a partial retirement 
of debt which would result in a permanent debt of, say, 40 percent of assets 
(which is equivalent to that common in the utility industry) would offset to a 
considerable degree the effect of increased interest rates. Otherwise, it seems 
likely that REA would operate at a substantial deficit with little activity other 
than the servicing of loans already made, and would require appropriations to 
finance its activities. 

(b) REA secure its financing from private sources.—REA is currently paying 
2 percent interest on the funds borrowed from the Treasury. We estimate that 
5d-year debentures issued by REA with Government guaranty or secured by 
income from existing REA loans would cost about 3.5 percent at the present 
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time. Money could be obtained for shorter periods than 35 years to meet the 
REA financing requirements, although probably it would be undesirable to obtain 
money for shorter periods of time than 5 years. Five-year debentures such ag 
REA might issue would require a minimum of 2.25 percent on today’s money 
market. 

(c) RHA be made subject to the Government Corporation Control Act.—If the 
first two parts of the Commission’s recommendation were adopted, it probably 
would be necessary that REA operate as a corporation in order to borrow funds 
in the private money market. REA would present a business-type budget annu- 
ally to the Bureau of the Budget, the President, and the Congress. Congress would 
annually approve REA expenditures for operating purposes. The necessity for 
congressional action on REA’s annual lending authority would depend on the 
provisions contained in the basie legislation pertaining to REA; in the absence 
of any restrictive provisions in the act, no action by Congress would be necessary 
to permit REA to make loans. 


2. Effect of the recommendation on the national economy, private citizens, and 
private enterprise 

(a) Effect on the national economy.—It appears that the national economy 
would lose rural electric and telephone construction activity amounting to a 
minimum of $200 million annually as a result of the Commission recommenda- 
tion. The loss would not be immediate, since electric borrowers have $415 mil- 
lion of unadvanced loan funds available to them at present, and telephone bor- 
rowers have $129 million of unadvanced loan funds. The net effect on the Na- 
tion’s business activity would, of course, depend on general business conditions 
and the presence or absence of idle resources in the materials and construction 
fields. 

(b) Effect on private citizens.—The private citizens who could be affected by 
the recommendation are principally the present and prospective farm and other 
rural consumers and subscribers to utility services rendered by REA borrowers. 

The effect of the Commission’s recommendation would be to terminate the 
rural telephone loans program, with less than half of the farms having telephones 
and no other prospects in sight for substantially alleviating the situation. The 
extremely narrow operating margins experienced by rural telephone systems in 
practically all areas make it impossible to extend or improve rural telephone 
service under present loan repayment requirements at interest rates in excess 
of 2 percent. 

The REA electric borrowers could not proceed with their area coverage plans, 
and there would be some farms which could not be reached at higher interest 
rates. Borrowers serving about 4 million rural consumers would within a few 
years find it necessary to restrict their load growth. 

(c) Effect on private enterprise.—The rural electric borrowers have the usual 
public-utility responsibility of furnishing adequate and dependable service at 
reasonable cost in their areas and, in addition, are expected under their cor- 
porate charters to operate without profit. They could not be expected as a group 
to fulfill their responsibilities under the Commission’s recommendation, al- 
though some of them might individually be able to do so. The Nation’s rural 
telephone enterprises, which have experienced difficulties in extending and im- 
proving rural service with 2 percent loans, would also lose their only source of 
loan funds at these rates; further progress in rural telephony would be difficult 
if not impossible for most of these companies. 


3. Economies and efficiencies which would result from adoption of recommenda- 
tion 

The recommendation would reduce expenditures of the Government. Whether 
such a reduction would result in economies or efficiencies is a matter of opinion. 
It would relieve the Treasury of providing $250 to $300 million annually to be 
advanced by REA to the borrowers to finance their plant additions. In addition, 
the Government would, in theory, be relieved of providing administrative ex- 
penses of about $8 million annually. In actual practice, REA would make very 
few loans and would realize virtually no interest income on new loans, conse- 
quently the cost of servicing loans outstanding would revert to the Government. 


4. REA position on recommendation 


REA is always interested in any proposals for improving its programs. We 
believe as do many REA borrowers, and their farmer members, that the possi- 
bility of strengthening the rural electric and telephone systems through the use 
of private capital, freeing them from complete dependence on Government, iS 
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a desirable long-range objective which should be more fully explored. We are 
willing to study with the people involved any plans that have merit to determine 
if there is a better way to accomplish the objectives of the REA program. This, 
of course, requires that we give consideration to the existing situation with re- 
spect to the $3.2 billion which has been loaned. Obviously the people affected 
would be unwilling to change their contracts without some benefit to them. The 
contracts between the Government and the REA borrowers are legal documents 
and no change could be made in them without the consent of the borrowers. 
The Commission’s recommendation would provide for placing the full burden 
for administering the program, including the loans already made, upon the new 
loans. We have grave doubts of the soundness of attempting to make new RBA 
loans carry the full burden of the expense of the program. 

We believe that no increase such as would result from the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation should be made in the interest rates charged REA borrowers, 
and that the loan needs of the borrowers to accomplish the purposes of the 
Rural Electrification Act should be fully met. This position is taken in light 
of the following facts: 

A. The 2 percent interest rate charged REA borrowers from 1944 to the present 
time has been sufficient to cover the cost of the money to the Treasury, as meas- 
ured by the interest rate on marketable securities during the period. 

B. The recommendation of the Commission could not be carried out without 
terminating for all practical purposes both the electric and the telephone 
programs. 

C. The recommendation would impose undue hardships on the REA borrowers 
and the people they serve. These borrowers have a utility obligation in their 
areas. REA is at present their only source of credit and the Congress by its 
actions repeatedly has indicated an obligation to continue to finance these bor- 
rowers until a reasonable alternative appears. The Commission’s proposal 
wovld remove REA from this field without supplying a reasonable alternative. 

D. The recommendation that REA be made self-supporting poses a serious 
problem with respect to the loans now outstanding. No increase in interest rate 
could be effected on loans already made, and it appears unreasonable to expect 
that new loans should be made to bear, in addition to their own costs, the cost 
of servicing the $3.2 billion of loans made to date. Congress has from the in- 
ception of the REA program viewed the cost of its administration as a proper 
function of Government. 

EK. The results of the Commission’s recommendation would be contrary to the 
frequently expressed policy of the Congress and of this administration with 
respect to the REA’s programs. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 42 


That the Congress revise the Government Corporation Control Act to provide 
for Federal charters for Government corporations having greater uniformity in. 
standards, requirements, and practices. 


1. Evaluation and comment 


The Rural Electrification Administration is one of the agencies recommended 
to be brought under the Government Corporation Control Act. Legislation 
would be required to make REA subject to the act. 

If it is assumed that REA is to be reorganized as a corporation, there is no 
objection to it being made subject to the Government Corporation Control Act. 
If on the other hand REA is to continue as an administrative agency, there 
appears to be nothing to be gained by making it subject to the act. In fact, the 
agency would probably be required to maintain records and reports both as an 
administrative agency and as a corporation. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 43 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be required to impose rates of interest 
on the agencies discussed in this report for Federal advances or contributions 
equal to the going rate of interest paid by the Treasury on its obligations of 
comparable maturity. 


1. Valuation and comment 


The Rural Electrification Administration now pays to the Treasury 2 percent 
per annum on its borrowings. The interest rate on loans made by REA is 
limited to 2 percent by title V of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
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of 1944. REA agrees that the interest rate charged RHA borrowers should be 
adequate to cover the cost of the money to the Treasury. This is being accom- 
plished by the 2-percent rate which has been in effect during the period 1944-55, 
REA does not agree that the interest rate to RBA borrowers should be equal 
to the rate the Treasury pays for 35-year issues. There is no direct relation- 
ship between these two such as the Commission recommendation presupposes. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 44 


That all lending and guaranteeing agencies charge such fees to their borrowers 
as will permit them to reimburse the.Treasury for :the cost of money advanced 
to them and cover their own administrative expenses. 


1. Evaluation and comment 


REA interest rates and service charges would reach exorbitant proportions. 
REA believes that the imposition of its full administrative expenses on new 
loans cannot, as a practical matter, be accomplished. Reasons supporting this 
view were discussed in connection with recommendation No. 36. As we pointed 
out in our comment of recommendation No. 43, the 2-percent interest rate charged 
REA borrowers covers the cost of the money to the Treasury. 

Adoption of this recommendation would deny to many farmers the benefits the 
Congress intends that they receive. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 46 


That all nonmutualized agencies engaged in lending, guaranteeing, and insur- 
ance be required to report each year to the Congress and the Treasury in a form 
determined by the General Accounting Office the tetal.amount. by which earned 
income failed in the previous year to cover: (@) Operating expenses; (0) interest 
on advances by the Government at a rate equal to that on the public debt of 
comparable maturity; (c) losses on loans or investments; (d) reserves against 
losses; and (e) if the agency is not paying a return on the Government’s invest- 
ment, interest received on holdings of United States securities up to the amount 
of the Government’s investment. 

1. Evaluation and comment 


Computations could be made from the records which would provide the infor- 
mation suggested in this recommendation. There is no objection to the imple- 
mentation of this recommendation, with the exception of part (b). No useful 
purpose would be served by reporting interest on advances at a rate equal to 
that on the public debt issues for 35 years. Such a rate would not reflect the 
cost to the Government of the money loaned by REA. 


PRIVATE FINANCING FOR REA 


Senator Russei.. Just in brief, what is your opinion on the sugges 
tion that REA secure its financing from private sources? 

Mr. Netsen. We felt under the provision of the recommendation it 
would be impossible to do it; if we were to go out and meet the interest 
rates that we would be required to pay, that many of our borrowers 
would find themselves in some financial trouble. So, we felt that the 
recommendations as contained in that report would provide an obstacle 
that many could not meet. 

Now, the detailed study of that report, I think Mr. Partridge pre- 
pared and made the study. He is here, and if there is any specific ques- 
tion—or Mr. Strong, I think is prepared to carry all the points. 

Senator Russet. Is it dealt with very comprehensively in there? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes, very much so. 


POWER REQUIREMENTS IN MISSOURI BASIN 


Senator Russetn., At the committee meetings last year on this bill, 
I think it was in connection with the outside witnesses, Senator Hol- 
land, of Florida, requested a list of preferential customers and projects 
to show requirements within the Missouri Basin. The Rural Elec- 
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trification Administration has submitted considerable material in an- 
swer to that request, dealing with the tabulation of requirements and 
supply from all sources, that is to be available to the cooperatives 
within the Missouri Basin. 

We will print in the record at this point a copy of the brief table 
prepared by the staff as well as the report of the Rural Electrification 
Administration on that subject. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Summary of REA borrower power requirements and supply— Missouri Basin, all 
figures in kilowatts, December loads 


1957 1958 | 1959 1960 


Power requirements... 7, 9% 747,985 | 799,730 | 847, 520 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects . 93 379,249 | 404,714 404, 714 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned - - --- 114, 384 127, 533 133, 887 
Required to be supplied from other committed sources ¢ 162,708 | 169, 548 182, 218 
Deficiency required from all sources--_------ peinebdavetunssecta | 91,644 97,935 | 126, 701 


REA borrowers power requirements and supply by States, Eastern Division— 
Missouri Basin 


[All figures in kilowatts—December loads] 


1957 


lowa: 
Power ype mateo 81, 960 | 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects ! 40, 540 | 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned__..| 37, 492 | 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources. - - 0 | 
Deficiency required from all sources 3, 928 
Minnescta: 
Power requirements | 130,305 | 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects 2 90, 715 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned -.--- 3, 460 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources. - - 0 
Deficiency required from all sources 36, 130 
Montana: 
Power requirements 35, 610 | 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects * | 18, 585 | 
Requirements supplied by REA generation already loaned __-| 2,718 2,718 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources ..- 1, 500 1, 500 
Deficiency required from all sources 12, 807 18, 022 
Nebraska: 
Power requirements 116,455 | 127,450 | 138,460 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects 4 0 0 0} 
Requirements supplied by REA generation already loaned_--- 0 0 0} 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources...! 116,455 | 127,450 | 138,460 
Deficiency required from all sources 0 | 0 0 
North Dakota: 
Power requirements. | 87,235 | 93,155 99, 075 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects §_____---_---- 48,140 | 52,450 | 56,240 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already Joaned__--| 39,095 | 40,705 42, 322 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources- -.--} 0 0 | 0 
Deficiency required from all sources 0 0 513 
South Dakota: 
Power requirements | 80,670 85, 710 93, 000 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects !___- 74, 940 74, 940 93, 000 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned ----| &9 793 0 
Requirement tobe supplied from other committed sources- - -| 0 0 0 
‘ Deticleney required from all sources... - -.....-------- sveracsct | OT. Ovens 0 | 
otal: j 
Power requirements 532, 235 571,490 | 612,380 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects | 272,920 277,230 | 302, 695 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned __- + 82,854 | 87,941 91, 273 
Requirement cobs supplied from other committed sources....| 117,955 | 128,950 | 139, 960 
Deficiency required from all sources | 58, 506 77, 369 | 78,452 








) As per executed contracts—no additional allotment expected in excess of 1959 requirement. 
* As per allocation—only 1 contract covering 4,800 kilowatts has been executed. ased on experience in 
other areas actual contracts may not provide for full allotment until 1959. 
* Based on executed contracts—some increased power expected to be made available. 
; *No allotment direct to REA borrowers as power is supplied to borrowers througli Nebraska Public 
‘ower System. 
' Has been allotted full requirements requested for 1958. 
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REA borrowers power requirements and supply by States western division— Missour: 
asin 


[All figures in kilowatts— December loads] 


Colorado: 
Power requirements... iiioein sine atte igh ‘ 113,325 | 120,605 | 127, 389 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects Oe 49, 274 49,274 | 49,274 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned___- 23, 443 33,070 | 34, 570 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources - 29, 403 24,923 | 26, 083 
Deficiency required from all sources 11, 205 13, 338 | 17,953 
Nebraska: ! 
Power requirements , 88 23, 370 24,855 | 26, 195 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects. __-. Ay i 21, 890 21,890 | 21,890 
Requirement supplied by REA generation already loaned... 0 0 0 0 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources. -. 0 0 0 
Deficiency required from all sources ee 1, 480 2, 965 4, 305 
Wyoming: 
Power requirements .---- . 708 39, 800 41,890 | 43,975 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects ‘ 30, 855 30,855 | 30, 855 
Requirement supplied by KEA generation already loaned ---- 8 3, 000 3, 190 3, 365 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources. -- . 4, 355 4, 665 4, 980 
* Senay required from all sources 1, 590 3, 180 4,775 
‘ota 
Power requirements. --- “ 5,7 176, 495 187,350 | 198, 050 
Present allocation from Missouri Basin projects : 102, 019 102,019 | 102,019 
Requirement supplied by K EA generation already loaned-..-. . 10: 26, 443 36, 260°| 37,935 
Requirement to be supplied from other committed sources. -- , 86 33, 758°} 29,588 | 31,063 
Deficiency required from all sources 9, 7 14, 275 19,483 | 27,033 





1 Only includes portion in western division. 


REA distribution borrowers located in eastern division of the Missouri Basin and 
who are or expect to receive firm Missouri Basin power unless otherwise noted 


REA number N City 


Sioux Electric Cooperative Association Orange City. 
| Plymouth Electric Cooperative Association Le Mars. 

( lidden Rural Electric Cooperative. -.-..............---.-.-.| Glidden. 
Harrison County Rural Electric Cooperative Woodbine. 

). onona County Rural Electric Cooperative Onawa. 

..-| Adams County Cooperative Electric Co Corning. 

.| Guthrie County Rural Electric Cooperative Association _- Guthrie Center. 
South Crawford Rural Electric Cooperative Denison, 
Nishnabotna Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Harlan. 
| Buena Vista County Rural Electric Cooperative Storm Lake. 
The Calhoun County Electric Cooperative Association.....| Rockwell City. 
Pocahontas County Rural Electric Cooperative Pocahontas. 
Lyon Rural Electric Cooperative Rock Rapids. 
O’Brien County Rural Electric Cooperative Primghar. 
Woodbury County Rural Electric Cooperative Association.| Moville. 

DEK Rural Electric Cooperative .--. - re me 
Cherokee County Rural Electric Cooperative Cherokee. 

Ida County Rural Electric Cooperative Ida Grove. 

Sac County Rural Electric Cooperative 
Osceola Electric Cooperative 

Farmers Electric Cooperative Greenfield. 
Nyman Electric Cooperative Stanton. 


Meeker Cooperative Light & Power Association Litchfield. 
Runestone Electric Association Alexandria. 
McLeod Cooperative Power Association Glencoe, 
Brown County Rural Electrical Association Sleepy Eye. 
Federated Rural Electric Association Jackson. 
Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light & Power Association._| Montevideo. 
South Central Electric Association Saint James. 
Lake Region Cooperative Electrical Association Pelican Rapids. 
Kandiyohi Cooperative Electric Power Association Willmar. 
Central Minnesota Cooperative Power Association Clements. 
Nobles Cooperative Electric Worthington. 
Renville-Sibley Cooperative Power Association be. 
Southwestern Minnesota Cooperative Electric 

Red River Valley Cooperative Power Association 

Red Lake Electric Cooperative 

Agra Lite Cooperative 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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REA distribution borrowers located in eastern division of the Missouri Basin and who 
are or expect to receive firm Missouri Basin power unless otherwise noled—Con. 


REAnumber | Name City 


eel | ; aiid 
Minnesota—Con. 
80.......-------| Lyon-Lincoln Electric Cooperative , Tyler. 

82 aitgd Wild Rice Electric Cooperative__. i Mahnomen. 

iss Itasca-Mantrap Cooperative Electrical Association_........| Park Rapids. 

oo Traverse Electric Cooperative 3 Wheaton. 

85__- Todd-Wadena Electric Cooperative. - -- ‘ _.| Wadena, 

87 PKM Electric Cooperative__- ties Warren. 

ere _| Beltrami Electric Cooperative______-- aire Bemidii. 

. « Roseau Electric Cooperative-___- oe _.._.| Roseau. 

101 Clearwater-Polk Electric Cooperative. -- -- ee 
Montana: 

5 Lower Yellowstone Rural Electric Association be icdees Sidney. 

17 secu Mid- Yellowstone Electric Cooperative atid Hysham. 

, Sheridan County Flectric Cooperative. “ Medicine Lake. 

Be sods Northern Electric Cooperative as aad Opheim. 

27 ’ _...| Valley County Electric Cooperative Glasgow. 

98 3____ McCone County Electric Cooperative ___- | Circle. 
Goldenwest Electric Cooperative ; Wibaux. 
Glacier County Electric Cooperative -- ; _| Cut Bank. 
Marias River Electric Cooperative : Shelby. 

Hill County Electric Cooperative Havre. 
Tongue River Electric Cooperative__--- | Ashland. 
Southeast Electric Cooperative__-- . Seam ..| Ekalaka, 





Polk County Rural Public Power District- Stromsburg. 
Eastern Nebraska Public Power District__---_- Syracuse. 
Howard Greeley Rural Publie Power District _-_--.-- .| St. Paul. 
Burt County Rural Public Power District Ses es 
Cuming County Rural Public Power District West Point. 
Cedar-Knox County Rural Public Power District Hartington. 
Butler County Rural Public Power District... _- David City. 
Seward County Rural Publie Power District aairah ; Seward. 
Stanton County Rural Public Power istrict Stanton. 
York County Rural Public Power District s .| York. 
Wayne County Rural Public Power District Wayne. 
Northeast Nebraska Rural Public Power District _....--| Emerson. 
Elkhorn Rural Public Power District - Battle Creek 
Southern Nebraska Rural Public Power District._.....-...| Grand Island 
Norris Rural Public Power District ‘ _..| Beatrice 
Dawson County Public Power District : ” Lexington. 
MeCook Public Power District ad inicsinicsn crite, 
Niobrara Valley Electric Membership Corp - , O'Neill 
Cornhusker Rural Public Power District _- ——_ _.....| Columbus, 
Custer Public Power District ia as ‘we ee _| Broken Bow 
North Central Nebraska Rural Public Power District Creighton. 
South Central Membership Association Nelson. 
Loup Valleys Rural Electric Membership Association Ord. 
| K-B-R Rural Public Power District Shed Ainsworth. 
Twin Vallevs Public Power District___- aaaaarn Cambridge. 
Southwest Public Power District __- estas aS Palisade. 
Franklin County Rural Public Power District--. --- _...| Franklin. 
North D 
Rise. _.| Baker Flectric Cooperative _- Cando. 

11 #_____.____...| Cass County Electric Cooperative Kindred. 

13 §___ ena Tri-County Flectric Cooperative, Inc Carrington. 

WT Oe as _._| Verendrye Electric Cooperative Velva. 

19 3__ _......| Nodak Rural Flectric Cooperative Grand Forks. 
RSR Electric Cooperative Milnor. 
North Central Electric Cooperative Bottineau. 
Mer-Gran-Sou Electric Cooperative Flasher. 
James Valley Electric Cooperative Edgeley. 
KEM Electric Cooperative Linton, 
Williams Electric Cooperative Williston. 
McKenzie Electric Cooperative Watford City 
Sheyenne Valley Electric Cooperative Finley. 
Burke-Divide Flectric Cooperative Columbus. 
Oliver-Mercer Electric Cooperative ba Hazen. 

West Plains Electric Cooperative. -- Dickinson. 

| Slope Electric Cooperative New England. 
Capital Electric Cooperative Bismarck. 
Mountrail Electric Cooperative -- - ee : Stanley. 
..----------| MeLean Electric Cooperative . Garrison. 

38 3_______..____| Cavalier Rural Electric Cooperative Langdon. 
South Dakota: 

3 Clay-Union Electric Corp-__--------- Vermillion. 
5 Union County Electric Cooperative --- Elk Point. 
Lincoln-Union Electric Co-_..- Alcester. 
West River Electric Association Wall. 
Sioux Valley Empire Electric Association - - ------- ; Colman. 
Black Hills Electric Cooperative - ainoe cacawul GAOeEEe 
Butte Rlectric Cooperative. -......-..-..5....2-226..----.-- Newell. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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REA distribution borrowers located in eastern division of the Missouri Basin and who 
are or expect to receive firm Miseouri Basin power unless otherwise noted—Con. 


City 


REA number Name | 


South Dakota—Con. 


16_............| Whetstone Valley Electric Cooperative...............-..-.-- Milbank. 
H-D Electric Cooperative..............-........-....-.....| Clear Lake, 
Codington-Clark Electric Cooperative Watertown. 
Turner Hutchinson Electric Cooperative Marion. 
Lake Region Electric Association... -- Webster. 
Northern Electric Cooperative Aberdeen. 
Intercounty Electric Association Mitchell. 
Tri-County Electric Association. ...................------ -| Plankinton. 
Rosebud Electric Cooperative covabenc--.0-) GPOQOry. 
Bon Homme-Yankton Electric Association... ........... .--| Tabor. 
McCook Electric Cooperative Salem. 
Ree Electric Cooperative Association 
Kingsbury Electric Cooperative, Inc 
Cam Wal Electric Cooperative...................-...-.---- ‘ 
Charles Mix Electric Association Lake Andes. 
Beadle Electric Cooperative 
Spink Electrie Cooperative Association 
Lacreek Electric Association__...............---..-- se onl 
FEM Electric Association 
Central Electric Cooperative Association 
Moreau-Grand Electric Cooperative 
Douglas Electric Cooperative 
Grand Electric Cooperative 
Cherry-Todd Electric Cooperative 
West Central Electric Cooperative 


1 Missouri Basin ee not expected during period 1957 to 1960. 
2 No borrower in Minnesota received an allotment for its entire requirements. 
§ Missouri Basin power to be supplied for partial requirements. 


ts. 
¢ All Missouri Basin power delivered to Nebraska is sold to Nebraska Public Power System who in 
turn resells it to preference consumers. 


‘Will receive secondary power only. 
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REA distribution borrowers located in western division of the Missouri Basin and 
receiving Missouri Basin power except as noted 


REA number Name City 


—_—_—— 


Grand Valley Rural Power Lines Grand Junction. 

San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative................ Monte Vista. 

Morgan County Rural Electric Association Fort Morgan. 

Intermountain Rural Electric Association Littleton. 

Southeast Colorado Power Association 

Gunnison County Electric Association 

Delta-Montrose Rural Power Lines Association 

Union Rural Electric Association 

San Isabel Electric Association 

San Miguel Power Association 

Highline Electric Association 

Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association Fort Collins. 

La Plata Electric Association -- - _- Durango. 

Empire Electric Association Cortez. 

Holy Cross Electric Association -_- ___.-. .| Glenwood Springs. 

Sangre De Cristo Electric Association. Salida. 
Steamboat Springs. 

Mountain View Electric Association--- é ..-| Limon. 

Y-W Electric Association 

KC Electric Association 

White River Electric Association 

North Park Rural Electric Association 


Roosevelt Rural Public Power District 

Gering Valley Rural Public Power District 
Chimney Rock Public Power District 

Panhandle Rural Electric Membership Association 
The Midwest Electric Membership Corporation 
Northwest Rural Public Power District ‘ 
Wheat Belt Public Power District 


Riverton Valley Electric Association 

Big Horn Rural Electric Co 

Wyrulec Co 

Bridger Valley Electric Association Mountain View. 
Wheatland Rural Electric Association Wheatland. 
Lower Valley Power & Light...........----.--.---.----- 5 

Garland Light & Power Co , 
Washakie Rural Electric Co Worland. 
Rural Electric Co Pine Bluffs. 
Hot Springs County Rural Electric Association - - --------- Thermopolis. 
Carbon Power & Light Saratoga. 
Niobrara Electric Association___- 

Shoshone River Power Co 

Sheridan-Johnson Rural Electric Association 

Tri-County Electric Association 


1 Missouri Basin power supplied for partial requirements. 
1 Missouri Basin power not expected to become available during period 1957 to 1960. 


SOUNDNESS OF PROGRAM 


, Mr. NELaEN. May I make a few points, Mr. Chairman, that I jotted 
own 

Senator Russetu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Netsen. Some of the points that I have here have already been 
covered, but the major one that I wish to make is that the program 
is In very sound condition and everything is moving along at a very 
good pace. The repayment schedules are good and the power costs 

ave gone down. We have gone out to reach more and more rural 
consumers in all of the States in which we operate, which include 
46 States and 2 of the Territories, including Puerto Rico and Alaska. 


ADEQUACY OF LOAN FUNDS 


And there is one point that we are constantly confronted with that 
I wish to make very clear. It seems that frequently we are confronted 
with the story that we do not have enough funds. I want to say in 
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compliment to Members of the Senate and this committee and also to 
the House of Representatives that we have always been adequately 
supplied with funds. ; 

Now, in 1955, we finished the year with $55.7 million left over. In 
1954, we finished the year with $47 million left over. 

In the telephone program, in 1955, we had $33.5 million left over 
and $8 million in 1954. 

So we have always had all the funds that we need and we think 
there has been remarkably good attention that the program has been 
given by the good support of the Congress in the way of funds, 

We also feel by the fact that there is a little left over that you must 
be complimenting our handling of it because we tried to loan only 
funds that are necessary to meet the needs of the farmer. I believe 
that total funds is not exactly the total criterion to consider, but it 
is the needs of the farmers. 


TOTAL LOAN FUNDS 


This next year’s budget mentioned $185 million. It does make a 
total loanable figure of $210 million. Now, that includes $145.3 million 
of new money, $35.2 million of carryover funds, $4.5 million of rescis- 
sions, plus $25 million reserve fund, in the event we need it we may 
draw it. So, we will be in position next year to loan $210 million in 
the eletcric program, if we need it. 

In the telephone program we have gone on the $80 million program 
again next year and we expect to hit about $80 million to $81 million 
this year, and we find a progressive constant figure is a good objective 
because we have a limited number of technical people, and we can do 
a much better job by doing a careful job, but constantly putting on the 
pressure. 

We find that not only has REA gone out and reached many people, 
but the industry itself, because of the competitive feature of the REA 
program, has stimulated its expansion program and I think the figures 
show in the past year greater development of the rural telephone pro- 
gram than ever before in the history of rural telephony, which I 
think it so be complimented. 

Quite frequently we find, in using dollar figures that some used only 
new loan funds, for example, of what the figures are for the next year. 
I would like to emphasize the new loan funds plus the carryover, 
plus rescissions, plus reserve of $25 million authorization, is the total 
loanable figure, and it is quite unfair to use new loan funds only. 
But that is frequently done. I emphasize the total loan figure 1s 
$210 million loanable funds, and the budget estimate is $185 million. 
Now, that is par with this year. 

Last year we loaned $167.5 million, which means, of course, this 
year we are upping that figure. The year before that it was about 
$167 million even, and the 2 previous years $165 million and $166 
million, as I remember the figures. So, actually, the loan level has 
been around $165 million to $167 million, and we are anticipating 
$185 million for next year. So, we think we are adequately supplied, 
plus the $25 million contingent fund. 
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TOTAL RURAL CONSUMERS 


Now, then, the loan needs are being met in this program, for, we 
think, about 179,400 rural consumers. That is, the loan fund in this 

ast year has made it possible to go out and serve an additional 
179.400 rural consumers, which, of course, seems strange that in this 
day and age 179,400 have not received service before. But that is the 
fact. We are aiming at 179,400 new consumers in this past year’s 
operations. 

REDUCTION IN BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 


Now, then, I mentioned the repayment schedule and also the back- 
log. One thing that we measure in REA as to whether or not the 
needs are being met is the backlog of applications. In April of 1953 
I was sworn in as Administrator, and I remember the figure of $220 
million of backlog. Now, we have tried to improve our technique 
of handling these loan applications, because the borrower now has a 
record of credit; we know by looking at an operating statement in a 
minute whether or not this borrower is in good shape. So, instead 
of spending a lot of time and money and red tape in handling this 
loan application, we look at the financial statement, as any banker 
would, and, on the basis of his operating arrangements, we make the 
loan, and the result of that is that the $220 million backlog has been 
cut down to $97 million which is the lowest since World War II. 

Not only that, but we have cut the cost of administration and the 
redtape by as much as 50 percent in time in handling a loan. 

Senator Youne. I would like to say the program is operating very 
smoothly in my State. I am rarely contacted by any electric or tele- 
phone cooperative for assistance in obtaining a loan or on any other 
problem. 

I want to commend you for the manner in which you are handling 
these loans. 

Mr. Netsen. Thank you. 

[remember yesterday morning I was on a radio tape recording with 
Congressman Berry, and we had only 1 application in the hopper from 
South Dakota, only 1, and I remembered the figures in Minnesota, 
about 4 months back, we had only 2 applications in the hopper at that 
time. We try to keep them moving all the time as fast as we can. 


GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION 


Now, generation. This past fiscal year there were $41 million in 
generation and transmission loans, which includes funds for 10 new 
units, generating units, and 1,700 miles of transmission line. 


POWER COSTS 


One factor that I think is significant is the fact that the average 
— cost to the consumer in the REA system today is 2.8 cents per 
‘lowatt-hour to the consumer and the wholesale power cost is the 
lowest in the history of the program. It is 7.4 mills. That is the cost 


: power. Everything else has gone up, but power costs constantly go 
digas y 
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Back in 1941 the costs were over 1 cent a kilowatt-hour, wholesale; 
now they are 7.4 mills. Part of that is efficiency of generation, but to 
some extent, I think it can be credited to some help that is given, 
We have a full-time man that helps and negotiates power contracts, 
Where a co-op has trouble, we help them and try to work out arrange. 
ments that work out satisfactorily for a farmer on the line. 


POWER CONTRACTS 


Senator Russert. What part, if any, do you play in REA on negoti. 
ations of preference of contracts in the Department of Interior? Are 
you someuiiatl with respect to those contracts ¢ 

Mr. Netsen. Sometimes we are; yes. Of course, all power contracts 
of borrowers come to us for final approval, so we do work with them 
to try to iron out all phases of the contracts wherever we can for their 
best interests. 

Senator Russett. Do you have any knowledge of this stalling that 
has developed with respect to the contract at Clark’s Hill? 

Mr. Nexsen. Yes; I do. 

Senator Russetx. That seems to me to be dragging for a long time. 

Mr. Netsen. A long time; yes. 

Senator Russet. aaa what the views of the Rural Electri- 


fication Administration were with respect to that matter. 

Mr. Netsen. My information is that the contract has now reached 
a stage where it appears that it will be settled, and I think in a very 
satisfactory manner. I talked to some representatives of the cooper- 
ative last week and they tell me they are coming along just fine. 

Of course, in that particular controversy, Mr. Chairman, there was 


a wee bit of difference as to objectives and, in one case, a contract was 
provided, known as the tripartite contract, which provided for pur- 
chase of power, at the bus bar, by the utility, to deliver to the prefer- 
ence customers at a very good rate and very satisfactory rate in kilo- 
watt-hours, put out by Clark’s Hill. 

On the other hand, the preference customers, in this particular case, 
maintained that they as preference customers were entitled to title to 
power and, of course, that is a matter of law, not a matter of adminis- 
trative discretion. So, it was a matter of reaching a satisfactory com- 
promise position that would eliminate the need of a lot of expensive 
transmission and generation. 

By a lot of hard work, negotiation, and, I think, good judgment, 
from all parties concerned, I believe they are finally going to settle 
that contract, and I am very, very happy about the way the things 
stand at the moment. 

Senator Russeiy. Are you familiar with the terms of the tentative 
settlement that has been reached ? 

Mr. Netsen. Not to an extent that I could discuss them, but the 
rate is very satisfactory. 


PROTECTION OF RIGHTS OF COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russetu. The next question that I intended to ask is: Do 
you think it actually protected the rights of the cooperatives? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes, I think so. The terms of the present contract 
are very, very satisfactory, and I think it must be said for the prefer- 
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ence customers in this case that preference customers in asking for 
title to power are negotiating a contract that protects their power 
supply and the rate for the future. That is their concern. However, 
the original contract did provide a very good rate so no one can quarrel 
about that. But I think the terms now are approaching a very satis- 
factory solution. — 

Senator Russetu. Do you think it is a solution ? 

Mr. Netsen. I feel it is, yes. 

Senator Russeiu. I have been very much concerned about it. There 
are very many technical aspects about it. It is difficult for a layman 
to read one of those proposed contracts and to know what it does do 
to either of the parties to it. 

Mr. Netsen. I enjoyed my trips to Atlanta, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetz. You did. And I hope you come back again. 

I want to say about Atlanta like the French say about Paris. 
Atlanta is not altogether Georgia. 

Mr, Netsen. I think you are right. 


SELF GENERATION OF POWER 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Nelsen, to what extent are REA units 
using funds to generate power ? 

Mr. Netsen. What is that? 

Senator Dwosuak. To what extent are REA units currently using 
funds to generate power ? 

Mr. Netsen. The last several years I recall around 13 to 14 percent 
of the total use of the electric power in REA systems was self- 
generated. 

I think that is about it. 


REA PREFERENCE STATUS 


Senator DworsHak. Is REA in a position to take advantage of their 
preference status and secure power from Federal units? 

Mr. Nensen. Yes. Wherever a preference customer is in a mar- 
keting area and wherever facilities provide, they are exercising their 
rights as preference customers. We have attempted in every way 
possible to obtain contracts for wheeling where possible to eliminate 
the need of transmission that would add to the cost of power and, 
to a degree, be prohibitive in the end result. That is, to the farmers 
meter. 

SITUATION IN MINNESOTA 


Minnesota is a good example of that. This committee and the Con- 
gress allowed funds to build a transmission line into the State of Min- 
nesota. I appeared before your committee at the time from Minne- 
sota, representing the 20 farm co-ops. We, in turn, arranged for the 
wheeling contract with the existing communities and they then de- 
livered firm power to us over their existing facilities. Were we forced 
to build transmission, the cost of delivery of that power would have 
been a" completeley out of line that the power would have been of 
no value. 

So, we have tried to work out an atmosphere of getting along to- 
gether, and it has been very productive, and the cost of power nation- 
wide, I think, is reflected in the cost of power—— 
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Senator Dworsuax. Where they do not have preferential status, 
certainly they try to negotiate contracts for power from non-Feders| 
or privately owned utilities. 

Mr. Neusen. Oh, yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are they not successful most of the time?! [t 
is difficult for me to understand why they have to generate power 
themselves. 

Mr. Neusen. The only cases where generation loans are made are 
in areas where central service stations are not available or the rates 
are excessively high. Most cases of our generation loans here are to 
add to capacity of existing systems. 

Now, frequently loans are made that are never completed, that is, 
the loan is made but the plant is never built. Sometimes a contract 
comes into being and then the plant is never built. But it has been 
one of the good effects of the REA Act. If it were not for the possi- 
bility of putting in some power, in some cases it might have been very 
diflicult to get a satisfactory contract. 

Senator Dworsuak. In what areas of the country is it necessary to 
build generating facilities? 

Mr. Netsen. It has been to quite an extent in high-fuel-cost areas. 
It seems that generally all over the country there has been some, but 
I would say, for example, in the State of lowa, there is a lot of gen- 
eration in Lowa, and we have some in Minnesota, considerable, and 
there is some in Michigan, in those areas where new frontiers, shal 
we say, in electricity were being developed at that time, and since 
then we have worked many satisfactory arrangements where there 
are compensatory features of utility systems that work together. 


INTEGRATION OF FACILITIES 


For example, the Corn Belt in Iowa. They have had a generation 
cooperative for many years. We made a loan to them about a year 
ago. ‘The money is available to them. They are not exercising that 
contract yet, because, in this case, the utility company said they would 
put in capacity right now and take care of them until their load 
reaches about 72,000 kilowatts, which is estimated to be about 1962, 
and then Corn Belt would put their power in, and the utility company 
would take a little of their surplus and they would work on this thing 
together. 

The result of it is that a minimum amount of standby power is 
required in the plant and, therefore, there is a maximum of efficiency 
and a lower cost of power to the farmer. 

You may recall, for example, the East Kentucky Cooperative ]oan 
that was in process many years. It has been in litigation and law 
suits and we worked out a position where Kentucky utilities, TVA 
and East Kentucky Co-op, worked out an integrated operation, where 
each compensates the other and it works out very well. In one case, 
it was necessary to turn down one of the boilers because of some trouble 
with a fan and the farmers did not know this unit was out because 
there were interconnected features there where power could flow 
into the system in spite of the fact that one of the generators was out. 

So we are trying to cultivate an atmosphere of understanding and 
harmony and are not looking around for issues. We are looking for 
answers. And the end result has been that the farmers in the country 
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have benefited by lower cost power, and, I think, it must be said that 
the cooperatives are in a stronger financial position, and I believe 
that that is as we like to see it. That is the way we want it as farm 
people, and I am sure the Congress likewise has the same kind of idea. 


SELF-RELIANCE OF BORROWERS 


Now, I think I mentioned a moment ago that $91 million of ad- 
vanced payments have been made and, as the chairman mentioned, 
one of the things that we are trying to gain in this program is to 
establish with the borrowers maturity and self-reliance, because if we 
operate on a philosophy of dependency, we are not exercising our 
own abilities and, therefore, we are not growing stronger. So the 
cooperatives have taken on their own auditing, they make their own 
loan applications, and the management training programs, they in- 
stitute them themselves. 

We are trying to give them all they need, but encouraging them to 
learn to know their program better. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


One point I would like to mention is atomic energy. That has been 
brought up before the committee on many occasions. You may recall 
that in the Appropriations Committees, House and Senate, some ques- 
tions were asked about what we were doing in atomic energy, and 
your committee gave us the green light as to the expenditure of admin- 
istrative funds to do some work in the field of atomic energy. 

We worked out a liaison approach with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and we have 10 of our people, as 1 remember the figure, 10 
that have security clearances. So we work with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. They, in turn, know what we need in the REA program 
and give us information that we need to know about what their stage 
of development is, so that when atomic energy is developed and reaches 
a lucrative position where we can use it as low-cost power supply, we 
are going to use it. 

I am of the opinion that the Atomic Energy Commission within 
the near future will place in the REA program an experimental 
reactor. Now, most of their early reactors were large-capacity re- 
actors, running from 70,000-kilowatt capacity up to to 180,000. Now, 
they asked for a round of proposals I think from 5,000- to 40,000- 
kilowatt capacity, which will fit in the REA system. I think the Con- 
gress indicated to the Atomic Energy Commission that they would like 
to see them do some experimental work. So, we believe that they, in 
turn, are going to spend a little of their experimental capital which 
has been given to them; that they will locate in the REA system an 
experimental reactor in 1, 2, or 3, whatever it may be, of the REA 
generating plants to gain the knowledge that they need to finally 
perfect and bring about what we hope will be a final answer from 
atomic energy. 

WESTINGHOUSE ATOMIC ENERGY PLANT 


Senator Youne. Is not Westinghouse, or one of the other companies, 
now building a plant to generate electricity from atomic energy ? 
_ Mr. Netsen. Mr. Zook, you you know the answer; what the answer 
Is on that ? 
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Mr. Zoox. That is a 10,000-kilowatt plant, Senator. Westinghouse 
is doing part of the planning. 

Mr. Partridge, do you remember who the other was? __ 

Mr. Parrrivce. I believe the Senator has in mind the Shippingport 

lant. 
. Mr. Zoox. Are you thinking of the Shippingport plant, Senator, 
in Pennsylvania? That is a large plant. 

Senator Youna. I saw an advertisement last fall. 

Mr. Zoox. That is a 60,000-kilowatt plant at Shippingport out of 
Pittsburgh. It is a joint operation between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Westinghouse, and the Duquesne Light Co. 

Senator Youna. Is REA working with any of the electric com- 
panies? 

Mr. Netsen. We are working with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the REA cooperatives are working with companies that, in 
turn, are looking for an opportunity for experimental processes. 


RUSSIAN INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Youne. Some of us visited over in Russia last fall and, 
as I recall, their cost per kilowatt was something over 2 cents, was 
it not ? 

Senator DworsHak. A little higher than ours. I cannot remember 
the specific cost. 

Senator Youna. They said they were building another plant now, 
aiseee one. They hoped to get the cost per kilowatt down consider- 
ably. 

Mr. Netsen. Actually, if the total capital investment were to be 
made by G. and T. Co-op, the reactor and all parts necessary, the 
capital investment would be so great that the kilowatt cost would 
run too high. The Atomic Energy Commission is interested also in 
spending some money as the Congress has given them the authority 
to find the answers, and they need a guinea pig on which to work. 

In this case, some small-capacity plants are lucrative opportuni- 
ties for them, and we believe they are going to go ahead with that; 
and we have every reason to believe that it will not take too long. 

Senator Russeii. We will only be able to stay in session for another 
few minutes. We are expecting to have a record vote. 

We do have a few minutes for the Farmers Tame Administration. 
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Farmers’ Home ApMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES; ROBERT B. McLEAISH, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; DALE H. 
SMITH, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; CHARLES C. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND 
STATISTICS DIVISION, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; AND 
CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


(Authorization to borrow from Treasury) 


Appreipri Stig Rite Beattie ei een newness $153, 000, 000 
Supplemental borrowing authorization for 1956 (Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1956) 15, 000, 000 
sase for 1957 : 168, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 164, 500, 000 


EOC RGR esi Seca ees cease ied apace aabeaen —3, 500, 000 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1957 

increase in production and subsistence loans____________-_--_------ +2, 500, 000 

Decrease in soil and water conservation loans_________-----_-__----- —6, 000, 000 


Project statement 





| 1956 (esti. | Merease (+) | 1957 esti- 
or de- 
mated) mated) 


crease (—) 


Project 





a 
Loan authorizations: 


1. Farm ownership loans_........--- ---| $18, 999, 200 $19, 000, 000 |_._-_- .-| $19, 000, 000 
2. Production and subsistence loans. -| 122, 499,948 | 137, 500,000 | +$2, 500,000 | 140, 000, 000 
3. Soiland water conservation loans j 4, 021, 727 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
Unebligated balance 7, 479, 125 6. 000, 000 5, CAG, GHEE Lrncecieesemas 


i se , See ae eee NEO fae oe Sa A ae ae 
fotal authorization or estimate | | 153, 000, 000 | 2 168, 000, 000 —3, 500, 000 164, 500, 000 
| | 


In addition, unobligated balance of $129,568 for farm housing loans available in 1955 from prior-year 


Dalance, 


In addition, unobligated balance of $92,183 available from prior-year balance. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) Increase of $2,500,000 in the borrowing authorization for production and 
subsistence loans. There continues to be a considerable demand for production 
und subsistence loans which cannot be met from the amounts available each 
year. The increase of $2,500,000 is intended for use in meeting a portion of this 
demand. 

The Department has recently inaugurated a special program in selected coun- 
lies in the Great Plains area intended to reduce the hazards of farming resulting 
from periodic drought conditions. As a part of this program, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration makes loan to assist individual farmers to adjust farming 
operations as necessary to cope with the situation. The program in the Great 
Plains area is one example of the increased need for production and subsistence 
loins and parallels the need which is now being met for many farm families 
hroughout the country who require operating credit and technical guidance in 
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adjusting their farming operations so as to utilize their labor and land resources 
more efficiently. Applicants securing production and subsistence loans are able 
to make substantial improvements in the efficiency of their operations and in 
their standard of living. The net worth of borrowers paying their loans in fy) 
is increased on the average by about 71 percent over the average 4-year period 
their loan is outstanding. 

It is estimated that about 850 loans to new applicants can be made with the 
increase of $2,500,000. 

(2) Decrease of $6 million in the soil and water conservation loan authoriza- 
tion due to the adequacy of insured loans. Since the inauguration of the insured 
soil and water conservation loan program in September 1954, the need for direct 
soil and water conservation loan funds has been reduced materially. The bor- 
rowing authorization for soil and water conservation loans in 1956 is $11,500,000, 
However, it is expected that only about $5,500,000 of this amount will be obli- 
gated during the year. This situation is comparable to 1955 when $11,500,000 
was available and only $4,021,727 was obligated. The budget estimate of $5,500.- 
000 for 1957 is the same as the estimated obligations for 1956 in anticipation of 
a continuing reduced need for direct loan funds. 

The following is a comparison of the actual and estimated amount of soil and 
water conservation direct and insured loans in fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


Estimated Estimated 
| Actual 1955 1956 1957 


$4,021,727 | $5, 500, 000 $5, 500, 000 
15, 469,379 | 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


19, 491, 106 20,500, 00 | 30, 500, 000 


There is no limitation on the amount of a loan, as related to the appraised 
value of the farm, comparable to the 90 percent limitation on insured farm owner- 
ship loans. Therefore, most applicants, otherwise eligible, can qualify for in- 
sured loans as well as for direct loans. It has been necessary to make some 
direct loans to associations because local laws often make insured loans inappro- 
priate. Also, in some areas like Puerto Rico, it has not been possible to secure 
the participation of private lenders. The Farmers’ Home Administration has 
been able to secure the participation of private lenders in the insured loan pro- 
grams in ample amounts in most areas. Despite the difficulties being encoun- 
tered because of the relatively low 314 percent interest return to the lender under 
current conditions, it is believed that the very active efforts being put forth 
probably will assure a supply of funds from private lenders to insure most of 
the loans that can be approved. The direct loan estimate of $5,500,000 can be 
used when private lender participation cannot be secured. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
in italic, deleted matter enclosed with brackets) : 


“To carry into effect * * * the provisions of title V of the Housing Act of 
1949 [(42 U. S. C. 1471-1483)], as amended [by the Housing Act of 1952 
(Public Law 531, approved July 14, 1952)] (42 U. 8. C. 1471-1473), relating 
to financial assistance for farm housing; * * *” 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


“For loans (including payments in lieu of taxes and taxes under section 

50 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, * * * title II of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended [$122,500,000] $140,000,- 
000; the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, [$11,500,000] $5,500,000: 
Provided * * * 
“{For an additional amount for “Loan authorizations”, for loans under 
title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, $15,000,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed the foregoing amount shall be borrowed in one 
account from the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with the provi- 
sions set forth under this head in the Department of Agriculture Appropri- 
ation Act, 1952.J” 
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The first two proposed changes in language are for the purpose of simplifying 
the reference to the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

The third change deletes language contained in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956, authorizing the borrowing of an additional $15,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1956. This language is not needed in the 1957 Appropriation Act. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1956 $24, 500, 000 
Supplemental appropriation for 1956 (Supplemental Appropriation 

350, 000 

Proposed supplemental, 1956, for Pay Act costs 1, 470, 000 

Advanced from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund 420, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” for personnel in- 

vestigation work —10, 520 


Base for 1957 26, 729, 480 
Budget estimate, 1957: 
Direct appropriation $26, 405, 000 
Advanced from farm tenant-mortgage “{nsurance 
525, 000 


Total budget estimate 26, 930, 000 


Increase +200, 520 


Summary of increases, 1957 


For making and servicing additional direct and insured loans___-~-~ +95, 520 
Increase in advances from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund in 
connection with making and servicing insured loans +105, 000 


Project statement 


> 


195 
Project 1955 (estimated) 


(estimated)| nerease 


| 
| 


Administration of direct and insured loan program $24, 194, 503 | $26, 729, 480 | +$200, 520 |$26, 930, 000 
Unobligated balance 25, 477 | 


Total Pay Act costs (Public Law 94) (416, 497)| a, 516, 000) | (+12, oa (1, 528, 000) 

Total available or estimate 24, 219, 980 | 26,729,480 | +200, 520 | 26, 930, 000° 
Advanced from ‘“‘Farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
310, 000 420,000 | -+105, 000 525, 000 


Subtotal 23, 909,980 | 26,309,480 | +95, 520 | 26, 405, 000 
Transfer in the 1957 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” ___- : +10, 020 +10, 520 
Transferred from ‘Payments to States, Hawaii, ‘Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, Extension Service” 
“Agricultural adjustment programs, Commodity 
Stabilization Service”’ 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 





Total appropriation or estimate L 24, 850, 000 








INCREASES 


(1) The increase of $200,520 for “Salaries and expenses” is composed of: 

(a) $95,520 for making and servicing insured farm ownership and soil and 
water conservation loans and the additional production and subsistence loans 
estimated for 1957 

(b) $105,000 from receipts of the farm tenant-mortgage administrative fund 
available for making and servicing both types of insured loans. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is confronted with a substantial continu- 
ing workload as a result of the inauguration of the direct and insured soil and 
water conservation program and the stepped-up volume of insured farm owner- 
ship loans. The’ workload in 1957 for servicing loans outstanding is expected 
to be about 6 percent greater than in 1956. Most of the real estate type loans 
are long-term joans, having maturities of 40 years in the case of farm ownership 
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loans and up to 20 years for soil and water conservation loans to individuals. 
While most of the loans will be fully paid long before the final maturity d; ite, 
either through payment in full or through refinancing with a conventional 
lender, the workload involved in the county office during the first few years ig 
substantial. 

The success of the borrowers is directly related to the amount of time the 
county supervisors have available for servicing the loan, including the develop- 
ment and execution, with the borrower, of sound farm and home plans. In 
order to give the required technical assistance needed by most of the borrowers 
and to give adequate attention to the collection of balances, it is necessary that 
in _— instances that county office staff be increased to handle the added work- 
load. 

It is anticipated that the additional $2,500,000 in production and subsistence 
loans can be made without increasing personnel except in a few offices where 
there may be a concentration of loans created by local and national efforts in 
connection with the Department’s current efforts to solve the problems of low- 
income farmers. There will be some additional county committee expense. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
in italic; deleted matter enclosed with brackets) : 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For making, servicing, and collecting loans and insured mortgages, * * * 
and other administrative expenses, [$24,500,000] $26,405,000, together with 
a transfer of not to exceed [$450,000] $550,000 of the fees * * #9 


The change in language proposed to increase the amount authorized to be 
transferred to this appropriation from the Farm Tenant Mortgage Insurance 
Administrative Fund from $450,000 to $550,000. Receipts to this fund in 1956, 
available for administrative expenses in 1957, are estimated at about $525,000, 
but the amount of $550,000 has been included in the language to provide for 
possible increased activity beyond present estimates. In such event, adminis- 
trative expense requirements to service the added loans would necessarily 
increase. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity of appearing before your committee to discuss 
recent and future operations of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
and the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1957. Fiscal year 1955 
was the largest in the history of the agency from the standpoint of 
dollar volume of loans and also the largest from the standpoint of 
dollar collections. During 1955 the agency loaned or insured a total of 
$293,190,000, and collec ted total principal and interest of $257,927,000. 
The principal increases in lending were in the farm ownership ‘and soil 
and water conservation loan programs. Farm ownership direct and 
insured loans totaled $50,932,000, the highest total on record. Soil 
and water conservation direct and insured loans totaled $19,491,000 
compared with $6,500,000 in 1954, the previous high. Emergency 
loans, including special livestock loans, decreased in volume approxi- 
mately $4 million during 1955, but still totaled $89,175,000. 

With less than 3 months remaining in fiscal year 1956, it appears 
that loans will enrend the 1955 total in all categories except soil and 
water conservation loans. 

It is gratifying to see the increase in loans made under titles I and 
II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act because loans made under 
these authorities are more in keeping with the original intent of the 
legislation authorizing the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
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INGREASE IN TITLE I LOANS 


The increase in title I loans has been due primarily to the greater 
availability of private capital for insured loans, which permitted 
assistance to more farmers in acquiring farms of their own or improv- 
ing or enlarging those which they already own. Part of the added 
volume resulted from a streamlining of the procedures in the county 
offices in which a large number of forms were eliminated and paper- 
work was cut down generally. Also, legislation enacted during the last 
session of Congress which permitted the mortgage to run to the Gov- 
ernment instead of to the lender has been very ‘helpful. 

Legislation is now pending in the Congress to make further desirable 
changes in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act which would 
strengthen the assistance that can be rendered to family-type farm 
oper: ators. One of the amendments to title I would permit the making 
or insuring of loans for refinancing existing indebtedness in order to 
assist farm owners to consolidate their indebtedness and to establish 
repayment terms more in keeping with their current income and debt- 
paying ability. 

Senator Russet. This provision is badly needed. I have talked 
to a great many young World World IT veterans who are just getting 
started in business and they badly need this. 

Mr. Scorr. We share your feeling, and we are anxious to do all we 
can. We have had some hearings on that in the House and we cer- 

tainly share your feelings about the present need. 

Senator Youne. I am aware of another situation and I wonder if 
this would take care of it. Oftentimes a farmer had cattle mortgaged 
through the FHA while machinery was otherwise financed. When he 
was losing a tractor, the FHA claimed that they could not lend him 
money to help him keep the tractor, but they could help him buy an- 
other one. Will that be taken care of with this new legislation ? 

Mr. McLeaisn. Yes,sir. We can refinance all of the debts into one 
note if he owns his own farm. 

Mr. Henry C. Smiru. There would also be authority to do some re- 
financing in the chattel debt field which would enable us to handle 

cases of that character if there were other favorable factors. 

Mr. Scorr. We have been using, of course, every bit of authority 
and funds which we have had to meet these credit needs, and I think 
perhaps the loan you refer to is an example where we have had to use 
some emergency lending authority, which we think was proper, for 
that type of loan which does not — ide for refinancing. We think 
the proposals we have made will get at this problem more effectively. 

Title I provides for refinancing existing indebtedness, but only as a 
part of a loan being made for other purposes. 8. 3429, one of the bills 
introduced amending the act, would include refinancing authority 
when no other development i is being accomplished, and would limit the 
authority to June 30, 1959. Another provision of the bill would 
amend title II to permit exceptions to the general rule that loans can- 
not be made beyond a 7-year continuous indebtedness period. This 
extension of time could not exceed 3 more years and could be granted 
only in justified cases arising from situations beyond the control of 
the borrowers. 

In the main, these loans work out in 4 years, but we are finding some 
cases commonly in the prolonged drought area where this additional 
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authority is needed. We do not foreclose people or crowd them out 
when they run up against this 7-year term but we do not have authority 
to give them needed credit to work it out. This will help meet these 
justifiable exceptional cases. 


LOANS TO LESS THAN FAMILY-TYPE FARM OPERATORS 


Another significant proposal would authorize making a title I loan 
to an owner-operator of less than a family-type farm if the farm is 
of sufficient size to produce income which, together with income from 
other sources, would enable the owner-operator to meet living and 
operating expenses, and amounts becoming due on the loan. This pro- 
vision would permit assisting many applicants for building improve- 
ment loans now eligible only under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
Title II also would be amended to include loans to operators of less 
than family-type farms under the same limitations as proposed for 
title I loans. 

I might add there, gentlemen, just to assure you that we expect 
to use this authority if it is granted to us to finance only bona fide 


farm people, we will be careful not to get into the financing of 
townspeople who just happen to reside out in the country. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


The budget estimates for 1957 provide for a total of $164,500,000 
in borrowing authorizations for loans. This compares to the 
authorization in 1956 of $168 million, a decrease of $3,500,000. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that at least $6 million of the 1956 borrowing 
authorization for soil and water conservation direct loans will not 
be used. On this basis, the loan authorizations for 1957 are at least 
$2,500,000 greater than 1956. 

The authorization for farm ownership loans of $19 million is the 
same as in 1956. 

PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


The authorization for production and subsistence loans is $140 mil- 
lion, an increase of $2,500,000 over the $137,500,000 authorized in 
1956. During 1956, the Congress provided an additional $15 million 
for production and subsistence loans in a supplemental appropriation 
to take care of the added need for loans to low-income farmers set 
forth in the President’s rural development program. This $15 mil- 
lion has been continued in the 1957 budget. The additional $15 mil- 
lion will prove very helpful in meeting the needs of many farm 
operators who are unable to secure credit from normal sources and 
whose situation can be improved through access to this intermediate 
type credit. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that loans by conventional 
lenders with short repayment schedules are not realistically adaptable 
to the situations in which many low-income family-type operators 
now find themselves. With the present authority to make production 
and subsistence loans for periods up to 7 years, more realistic repay- 
ment schedules can be established to take into account the needs of 
the particular borrower. 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION LOANS 


The estimate for soil and water conservation loans in 1957 is 
$5,500,000 compared to $11,500,000 authorized in both 1955 and 1956. 
Because of the insured loan authorities, only $4,022,000 of direct loan 
funds were used in 1955 and probably less than $5,500,000 will be used 
in 1956. Insured soil and water conservation loans are made on the 
same basis as direct loans, and except for a few situations involving 
association loans and local laws governing such associations, all quali- 
fied applicants can secure an insured loan. The interest rate to the 
borrower is the same. The direct loan funds will be used for some 
association loans and to provide a source of funds whenever the 
interest rate situation, applicable to private lenders, is such that 
we may have difficulty in securing lender participation in the pro- 
gram. Also, some soil and water conservation loans are not attrac- 
tive to private lenders because the amount of the loan is too small. 
The bookkeeping costs become too high in relation to the amount 
of interest return on the individual transaction. Direct loan funds 
are being used for many of the smaller loans. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The budget estimate for salaries and expenses represents an in- 
crease of $95,520 over the 1956 appropriation after giving considera- 
tion to a proposed pay act supplemental of $1,470,000 in 1956 and 
a comparative transfer of $10,520. In addition, an increase of $105,- 
000 is anticipated from receipts to the farm tenant-mortgage insur- 
ance administrative fund. 

The Congress has provided two successive increases in 1955 and 1956. 
These amounts have been used to very good advantage in strengthen- 
ing county office staffs and in providing added technical assistance 
and appraisal services. The increased volume of loans in the last 
2 years is resulting in an increase in the number of active loans out- 
standing which must be collected and serviced. Because of the in- 
creased lending activities this fiscal year in some areas, the agency 
now has some county offices where the staffs need strengthening in 
order to properly service new applicants and outstanding loans. The 
workload for loans outstanding on July 1, 1956, is expected to be 
about 8 percent greater than on July 1, 1955. The salaries and ex- 
penses increase in 1957 will be used chiefly to strengthen our county 
office staffs where necessary to service this added workload. 


STRENGTHING OF COUNTY OFFICE STAFFS 


Gentlemen, I might just add to this point. I think this last item 
is a most important one. It is a very common thing for us to talk 
about the adequacy of our service, first in the handling of these appli- 
cations as expeditiously as possible, and we realize that credit is very 
important to those people coming in to the county offices. There 
certainly has been a very heavy workload imposed on some of those 
offices in the drought areas. 

Mr. McLeaish and his associates are trying to keep close touch with 
that and, where necessary, they are giving proper attention to the 
new applications not on the books, getting additional help in there 
so the service intended will be available. 
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Senator Russety. It is not only a question of service but it is also a 
matter of collecting the Government’s money back again. That is 
very important. For some of your normal operations, it seems that 
some of your offices are very skimpily staffed, and it must be borne 
in mind that the Government has quite an investment in loans which 
are handled by those offices. 


EMERGENCY FUND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


You do not have any separate appropriations for administrative 
funds with which to handle these drought or flood emergencies, do 
you? Do you just use your ordinary funds for that ? 

Mr. McLeaisu. We rely upon the revolving fund for most of the 
administrative expenses. 

Senator Russetx. That is for your administrative expenses? How 
much money do you have in that emergency found ¢ 

Mr. Granv. It is estimated that about $130 million will be avail- 
able this year in the disaster loan revolving fund. Loans from this 
fund are estimated at about $90 million. The administrative costs 
in connection with such loans will be about $3.2 million out of that 
fund. 

Senator Russeti. Where do we find that now in our breakdown of 
the estimates ? 

Mr. Grant. On page 282 of the justifications, there is an explana- 
tion of the disaster loan revolving fund. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


DISASTER LOANS, Erc., REVOLVING FuND 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Establishment of revolving fund and authorization for production emergency 
loans 


Public Law 38, approved April 6, 1949, abolished the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, established the disaster loan revolving fund from the assets 
of the Corporation so abolished, and authorized the Secretary to make production 
emergency loans to eligible farmers and stockmen in designated areas who have 
suffered damage as the result of floods, storms, freezes, drought, or similar 
disasters and who are unable to obtain needed credit from banks or other estab- 
lished sources to enable them to continue their operations. Public Law 38 also 
contained authorization for loans to bona fide fur farmers. This authorization 
expired June 30, 1953, except for further supplementary advances as needed to 
farmers presently indebted as authorized by Public Law 255, approved August 
13, 1953. Public Law 665, 81st Congress, provided for the making of loans to 
orchardists in the State of Washington. This authorization expired August 5, 
1953. 


Emergency disaster assistance programs and authority, fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 
Emergency disaster assistance programs in the fiscal years 1955 and 1906 
are indicated below : 
(1) Production emergency loans (including loans in 1956 in the Great 
Plains drought area). 
(2) Economic emergency loans. 
(3) Special emergency loans. 
(4) Special livestock loans. 
(5) Emergency assistance in furnishing feed and seed. 
(6) Assistance in furnishing hay to eligible farmers. 
(7) Assistance for wind erosion control and land restoration practices 
under the agricultural conservation program. 
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Following are the authorizations for these programs : 

Public Law 115, 88d Congress, approved July 14, 1953, amended Public Law 38 
to authorize additional assistance to farmers and stockmen through economic 
emergency loans, special livestock loans, and emergency assistance in furnishing 
feed and seed, as follows: 

1. Economic emergency loans.—Loans at 3 percent interest may be made in 
any disaster area declared by the President under Public Law 875 (42 U.S. C. 
1855), if the Secretary finds that an economic disaster has also caused a need 
for agricultural credit that cannot be met temporarily by regularly estab- 
lished lending~ institutions, including the regular lending programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

2. Special livestock loans.—Loans may be made at 5 percent interest to 
established livestock producers who are temporarily unable to secure credit 
from recognized lenders and who have a reasonable chance of working out 
their difficulties with supplementary financing. This authority was originally 
for 2 years subsequent to July 14, 1955, but was extended through 1957 for 
initial loans and through 1959 for subsequent loans by Public Law 166, 
approved July 15, 1955. 

3. Emergency assistance in furnishing feed and seed.—Feed for livestock or 
seeds for planting may be furnished to established farmers, ranchers, or 
stockmen in connection with any major disaster determined by the Presi- 
dent to warrant Federal assistance under Public Law 875 (42 U. 8S. C. 
1855). Under this authority, feed grain and concentrates, principally cot- 
tonseed meal, corn, wheat, oats, and mixed feeds, were furnished at less 
than market cost to eligible farmers in designated areas through the facil- 
ities of the Commodity Stabilization Service, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, and special State and local drought committees. 

Special emergency loans.—Public Law 727, approved August 31, 1954, author- 
ized the Secretary until June 30, 1955, to make special emergency loans in any 
area where he found a need for credit which could not be met by regular financial 
institutions, the Farmers Home Administration under its regular loan programs, 
or through authorities contained in Public Law 38. Activity under this program 
was extended through the 1956 and 1957 fiscal years by Public Law 117, approved 
June 30, 1955. The program is limited to $15 million to be financed from the 
disaster loan revolving fund. 

Additional appropriation to disaster loan revolving fund.—Public Law 175, 
83d Congress, approved July 31, 1953, appropriated $130 million as an addition 
to the disaster loan revolving fund for the purposes of Public Law 115. Of 
this amount, $40 million was specified for the furnishing of feed including the 
charges incurred under an allocation of $8 million from the President’s disaster 
relief fund, which was used to initiate the emergency feed program. The limita- 
tion of $40 million was subsequently increased (by Public Law 357, approved 
May 11, 1954) to $50 million, and provision was made for furnishing emergency 
feed and seed assistance by means of advances to States or agencies thereof, or 
otherwise. 

[’'mergency feed program.—On November 16, 1953, pursuant to the authority of 
Public Law 875, Sist Congress, the President directed the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to furnish supplies of feed acquired by it in carrying out price- 
support operations for use in the drought emergency program, such supplies 
to be furnished without reimbursement from presently appropriated funds. 
The directive was effective from the inception of the program on June 26, 1953. 
Under the directive, costs incurred by the Corporation in handling, processing, 
shipping, and otherwise distributing supplies of feed were defrayed from the 
$50 million available under the disaster loan revolving fund for supplying emer- 
gency feed. An appropriation of $42,100,000 was made in the 1956 Appropria- 
tion Act to reimburse the Corporation for losses representing the differences 
between the value of the feed furnished under the directive and the sales price 
received by the Corporation. 

Emergency assistance in supplying hay, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956.— 
Another activity undertaken by the Department under the authority of Pub- 
lie Law 875 is the execution of agreements with States to assist them in fur- 
nishing hay to eligible farmers. Under these agreements the Department con- 
tributes a definite sum to the State to defray one-half the cost of transportation 
of the hay (not to exceed $10 per ton) and the State assumes full responsibiliy 
for purchasing and distributing the hay to farmers eligible under the emergency 
feed program. The hay program conducted in the fiscal year 1954 was financed 
from an allocation from the President’s disaster relief fund, which was sub- 
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sequently reimbursed from the disaster loan revolving fund. A similar pro. 
gram inaugurated in 1955 was financed from the balance of the $50 million 
made available in the disaster loan revolving fund for emergency feed and seed 
assistance. In the fiscal year 1956, an agreement has been concluded with the 
State of North Carolina providing for assistance in furnishing hay to farmers 
in that State to alleviate the disastrous effects of three hurricanes which oc- 
curred in the fall of 1955. 

Special feed grain program, fiscal year 1955.—Section 301 of the Agricultura) 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 88d Cong.) 
authorizes the use of surplus grains of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
disaster areas designated under Public Law 875. Under this program eligible 
farmers and ranchers, whose applications are approved by the local Farmers’ 
Home Administration committee, purchase grain at a reduced cost of $1 per 
hundredweight (prior to September 15, 1954, the reduction was 60 cents) below 
the local price. Administrative expenses and operating costs are financed from 
the balance of the $50 million made available in the disaster loan revolving fund 
for emergency feed programs. The law provided that handling and transporta- 
tion costs in making delivery of the grain to central locations within each State 
might be borne by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Assistance to States in wind-erosion control, fiscal year 1954.—Under the gen- 
eral statutory authority of Public Law 875, the Department, in March 1954, 
was authorized to use a portion of the $10 million previously allocated to it from 
the President’s disaster fund for the hay program, to provide financial assistance 
on a reimbursable basis to States and local governments in carrying out their 
own programs of wind-erosion control. Under the program $200,000 was made 
available to Kansas under an agreement which expired on June 1, 1954. Kansas 
actually used $5,800, and the balance of the $200,000 was returned to the Depart- 
ment. The State of Kansas has subsequently repaid the $5,800 advance. 

Special ACP assistance in drought areas, fiscal years 1954-56.—The Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, (Public Law 357, 83d Cong., approved May 11, 
1954), provided an additional $15 million for the 1954 agricultural conservation 
program to be used for payments to farmers who carry out emergency wind 
erosion control measures in counties designated by the governors of the respec- 
tive States with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 24, approved April 22, 1955), 
continued the balances forward for use through December 31, 1955. An addi- 
tional $5 million was provided for this purpose by the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956 (Public Law 219, approved August 14, 1955). 

Special ACP assistance in flood areas, fiscal year 1956.—An allocation of 
$500,000 has recently been made from the President’s disaster relief fund to 
provide for emergency conservation measures in areas damaged by floods as a 
result of hurricanes. This allocation is being used primarily in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and North Carolina to supplement measures which can be carried 
out under the regular 1956 agricultural conservation program. 


Cumulative activity under the various loan authorizations to June 30, 1955 


wt Percent 
Principal Principal Principal Principal Interest principal 


ce ; iti : _ | outstand- a repayments 
advances maturities | repayments ing payments $0 ma- 
turities 


Production emergency 

ee ea __.} $184, 835, 698 | $154, 041, 172 | $139, 189, 163 |$45, 398, 686 | $4, 066, 421 90.4 
Economic emergency 

RS ocd oa oiee 65, 723, 740 25, 227, 460 22, 650, 945 | 43,072,795 | 466, 532 89.8 
Special emergency loans 1, 551, 166 3, 945 | 13, 852 1, 537, 314 34 351.1 
Fur loans. | 5, 396, 180 5, 172, 109 | 4, 823, 180 573, 000 | 242, 498 | 93. 3 
Orehard loans. __..... -. 267, 130 | 267, 130 | 264, 240 | 2, 890 | 5, 957 | 98. 9 
Special livestock loans._| 53, 989,031 | 24, 937, 734 23, 590, 184 | 30,391,481 | 1, 330, 200 | 94.6 


Since inception of the various programs, principal writeoffs to June 30, 1955, 
totaled $49,669. A total of $205,546 has been reduced to judgment. 
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1955 program 

1. Lending activities—During the 1955 fiscal year a total of $89,174,529 was 
obligated for production and economic emergency, special emergency and special 
livestock loans. The heaviest activity in the production emergency program 
continued to be in the Southwest and Middle Great Plains States, where effects 
of the longtime drought confinued to create a heavy demand for loans. Eco- 
nomic emergency loans tended to be heayiest in the southeastern areas and Texas. 
Special livestock loaning activity was much less than in the 1954 fiscal year, with 
primary activity occurring in Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado. Special emer- 
gency loans to farmers in need of credit and unable to qualify under other pro- 
grams of the Farmers’ Home Administration and unable to receive assistance 
from private and cooperative credit institutions were made in seven States, in- 
cluding Colorado, Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, Arizona, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. Emergency, special livestock, and other loans obligated from 
the revolving fund during the 1955 fiscal year were as follows: 


Total 


Number | Amount 


| Initial | Subsequent 


| Number Amount | Number; Amount 


aha 
J 


———————“- ———q“_\ ccm i—— 


| 
Production emergency 18, 508 |$20, 451, 282 6, 331 $7,964,780 | 24,839 | $28, 416, 062 
Economic emergency_.......-.-----| 20,2382 | 32, 054, 334 7,356 | 7,573,412 | 27,588 | 39,627,746 
Special emergency - --- ae cI 1,500 | 1, 540, 766 14 | 10, 055 1,514 | = 1, 560, 821 
a Met agtascoeel 0 | 0 | 17 175, 460 | 17 | 175, 460 
Special livestock } 759 | 6,714, 380 | 1, 755 | 12, 690, 060 | 2,514 | 19, 404, 440 
i ' ' 


2. Emergency feed program.—This program began in the fiscal year 1954 and 
continued to be used in disaster areas designated by the President during the 
1955 fiseal year. Under this program, Commodity Credit Corporation-owned 
surplus feed grains, such as barley, corn, wheat, grain sorghums, and oats, or 
approved mixed feeds containing a high percentage of the surplus feed grains, 
were furnished at less than market cost to eligible farmers in the designated areas 
through the facilities of the Commodity Stabilization Service. Applicants for 
this assistance are certified to receive feed by the Farmers’ Home Administration 
county committees. During the 1955 fiscal year a total of 1,055 counties were 
designated under this program. 

3. Assistance to States in furnishing hay.—During the 1955 fiscal year hay 
distribution agreements were in effect in 18 States. A total of a little more 
than $5 million was used for this purpose. 


1956 program 


During the 1956 fiscal year production economic and special emergency loans 
will be provided on the same basis as in 1955. The newly established program 
for the Great Plains area, the needs in areas suffering severe damage from hurri- 
canes Connie and Diane, and the demand for loans in other areas is expected 
“4 ae an increase in production emergency loan activity during the 1956 

seal year. 

Special livestock loans will be available to farmers, ranchers, and stockmen 
needing credit to continue their livestock operations during the 1956 fiscal year. 

While drought conditions have improved when compared with preceding years, 
it has been necessary up to December 27, 1955, to designate 96 counties in 
8 States to receive emergency feed assistance. Additional counties may be desig- 
nated if necessary. Also, donations of Commodity Credit Corporation-owned 
surplus feed grains will be made to State agencies in specifically designated areas 
for distribution within the State to establish farmers without cash or credit to 
purchase sufficient feed for their livestock. The feed will be used solely for 
maintaining livestock which, except for workstock, will be used only for food. 
In addition, North Carolina has been designated as eligible for hay assistance 
and an agreement concluded on November 9, 1955. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Russet. Is there any limit on the amount of that fund 
that you may use for administrative expenses ? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. 

Senator Russett. We have had difficulty in the past in getting in- 
creases approved in the administrative program, it being contingent 
upon the fact that you have unlimited authority to use that money and, 
therefore, there is no need to increase your regular administrative 
appropriation. 

Mr. McLeatsu. There would be some dangers in using too much of 
those funds for administrative expenses. After a disaster is over, we 
may have difficulty administering the regular program if we have 
relied too much on the disaster funds. So we have to try to use dis- 
cretion in the amounts that are used from that fund. 

Mr. Scorr. I would like to concur with what Mr. McLeaish has said. 
Different offices pass upon the proposed uses of that fund, and I be- 
lieve they are conscious of the necessity for being very careful, realiz- 
ing that this is an open-end authority, that we must always treat it 
with great care. 

Senator Russet. Is it your contention that you are not justified in 
using any of those funds for administration except to administer 
these emergency funds? 

Mr. Scorr. That is exactly what we are aiming to do, Mr. Chairman, 
to relate these uses strictly to emergency activities. 

Senator Russerxt. Do you think you have adequate funds in your 
revolving funds for disaster loans? 

Mr. McLeatsu. Yes, sir; we do. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


Senator Dworsuax. What is the situation in the Grand Coulee 
irrigation area of the State of Washington? I have received reports 
from settlers who have been locating on those irrigation tracts that 
you are making extensive loans which may have a repercussion later 
on if we encounter any greater distress in agriculture. 

Mr. McLeatsu. You are speaking of the Columbia River Basin. 
The usual complaint is that we are not as generous in making loans 
as we should be. 

Senator DworsHax. How much have you loaned in the last 3 or 4 
years? Give us some idea of what you are doing. 

Mr. McLeatsu. The problem we run up against in the Columbia 
River often is that our peoople in the field feel that the tracts are 
too small for an economic unit. We are getting quite a few com- 
plaints from people who have been refused loans because our field 
offices did not believe they had a chance to succeed. 

Senator DworsHak. But you are making loans? 

Mr. McLeatsu. Yes, sir; we are making some. 

Senator DworsHak. Not only for subsistence, and to build barns 
and purchase machinery and livestock, but you are also giving what 
we call subsistence loans? 
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Mr. McLeaisH. Last year, about a million dollars was loaned in 
the Columbia River Basin for real-estate purposes. 


LOANS IN RUPERT, IDATIO, AREA 


Senator DworsHax. How much have you loaned in the area of 
Rupert, Idaho? 

Mr. Barnarp. $948,000 in fiscal year 1955. That is the amount of 
direct real-estate loans in Idaho on reclamation projects. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not have it segregated ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We do have the information for production and sub- 
sistence loans, but I do not have it with me. 

In the entire State during fiscal year 1955, we loaned $4,150,000 in 
production and subsistence loans, part of which, of course, went on 
these reclamation projects. 

Senator DworsHak. But you do not have a breakdown? 

Mr. Barnarp. Not with me. 

Senator DworsHak. I have been concerned with determining wheth- 
er there were any excesses in that area. I appreciate the cooperative 
spirit of the Farmers’ Home Administration in trying to encourage 
those young GI’s to get properly located to maintain profitable farm- 
ing operations, but, at the same time, I have received many com- 
plaints with the combination of the three classes of loans where the 
total runs up in excess of $20,000, and if we should have any slight 
recessions in agriculture, greater than we have had during the past 
couple of years, then there will be greater difficulty on the part of 
those beyond farm operators in meeting their loan repayment obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. McLeatsu. We have a feeling about those loans, not only in 
those projects but generally, that while credit is essential and very 
necessary, we can do more harm than good by overlending. 

If we put a man too far in debt, we are not helping him any more 
than if we do not lend him enough. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is true that you can render a disservice if you 
overlend; if you place too many obligations upon the young farmers. 
I hope that you watch that development, because we are going to have, 
I think, over 600 units come in there in the next 3 years. About 200 of 
them will be in drawings in May of this year. 

While the Farmers’ Home Administration is obligated to do the 
best possible job assisting those new farmers, I am hopeful that you 
will be constantly alert to the possibilities of doing some harm, so you 
should scrutinize them and help them wherever possible, but not over- 
lend. 

Mr. Scorr. We share your feeling, and we appreciate your caution- 
ing us on that. At a very early date, we are going to have an oppor- 
tunity to go into that with the State director. 

Senator Dworsuak. If you take a possible total of 700 new units 
coming in on that particular project, you can see the potentialities of 
adopting policies which are not logical. 

Mr. Scorr. We know that is very important. 
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PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


Senator Younc. You are asking for $140 million in loan authori- 
zations for production and subsistence ? 

Mr. McLeatsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. That is only $2.5 million more than last year. Is 
that sufficient ¢ 

Mr. McLeaisu. We feel we can make that go around quite well. 

With respect to Public Law 727, we ran up against fund short- 
ages this year involving the Midwest—Iowa and Nebraska, for ¢xam- 
ple—which have not been a heavy lending problem to us in the past. 
We invoked Public Law No. 727 in those and other States which gave us 
more operating money to lend. 

Senator Russety. $140 million is not going to be near enough to take 

sare of the demand for loans for those who can qualify. 

Mr. McLeaisn. I will ask Mr. Smith to reply to that based on past 
experience. 

Mr. Smiru. The budget that is before you now is in excess of what 
we have loaned over the past 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Russett. You have not taken care of the demands of all 
of the people who qualify under your regulations. That is not sufli- 
cient. 

Mr. Smiru. We have been converting about 35 percent of our appli- 
cations to loans over the years. That means that our county com- 
mittees are doing a job of screening the applications. 

Senator Youne. Do not your State administrators make estimates 
each year as to how much they can use or how much they think they 
will need for the next year ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, they furnish us with some information on what 
they think the loan activity will be, but that varies according to condi- 
tions in the various States. 

Senator Youne. How much was their request cut? How much 
did they ask for and how much did they get ? 

Mr. Smiru. We get estimates from them during the fiscal year. In 
other words, beginning July 1 we ask them for estimates of what 
they think their activities will amount to during the fiscal year. This 
year so far we have been able to pretty well meet the demands for loans. 

As Mr. McLeaish said, we have ca able to help them with our 
emergency funds under Public Law 727. 

Senator Youne. Considering the increased costs of farm operation, 
it is difficult for me to believe that an increase of $2.5 million over last 
year will take care of your minimum needs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. Scorr. Senator Young, we have asked in our proposed amend- 
ment for some additional authority and we feel, for example, as I men- 
tioned earlier, that the title II change will help. We are asking for 
authority there to make some refinancing loans. That is the field 
which we hear a great deal about, the need for additional credit. 
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We have had several public meetings in the States. We have had a 
number of contacts otherwise, less formal, trying to keep in touch with 
the credit situation. These recommendations are based on what ap- 
peared in the way of evidence during those meetings to be the current 
vear’s need for additional lending. We have encouraged the banking 
system to work closely with the country banks, a few of which we 
know have a heavier load of slow loans than they are desirous of hav- 
ing. Officials of the banking system are taking steps to familiarize 
country banks with the facilities within the banking system to aid 
them in carrying good but slow loans. 

However, 1t is our best judgment at this time that with these rec- 
ommendations that we have made for authority plus what we have 
now, we should be able to do a pretty good job in meeting the real 
needs. 

Senator Russeii. I am afraid I completely misunderstood your 
authority. I thought you were discussing authority in making loans 
where you do not have authority to make them. 


REFINANCING LOANS 


Mr. Scorr. Under the provisions of tile I, we are asking for a step- 
ping up to $125 million for insured loans which would be primarily for 
refinancing purposes. That would be entirely new. 

Senator Russein. That does not deal with your production and sub- 
sistence loans, does it ? 

Mr. Scort. It will take care of a good many troublesome situa- 
tions. Surely it does not get right at the current needs for operating 
credits to any extensive degree. 

Senator Russei.. It would take care of these people that come under 
the 7-year limitation? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. The experience has been quite good with these 
emergency lending authorities. While it is true that creditors would 
like to get their debts repaid, nevertheless, it is very gratifying to see 
the extent to which they are willing to work with the county offices 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. This permits FHA to make 
loans for necessary purposes to keep the family operating, short of 
picking up these debts. Such lending, of course, conserves our loan 
funds a great deal. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, gentlemen. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


There has been considerable discussion under the various items of re- 
search, conservation, and the Farmers’ Home Administration relating 
to the special project in the Great Plains area. The Department has 
furnished a brief summary of all of those items in the bill, and I offer 
that for the record at this juncture so that we will have it all in the 
record at one place. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Increases in the 1957 budget estimates relating to the Great Plains Program 


Agency and item Amount 


Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and expenses, research $297, 000 
To intensify research on water conservation and wind-erosion contro] and to relieve 
emergency conditions in Great Plains wheat area ($105,000); and to expand studies 
on the economic problems of adapting farming to the hazardous conditions of Great 
Plains agriculture ($192,000). 
Soil Conservation Service: Conservation operations 
To speed up soil surveys and technical assistance in establishing conservation 
practices in areas where serious erosion and land use problems exist, particularly in the 
southern Great Plains. 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Loan authorization: Production and subsistence loans...............-.------------------- 
For additional oans including (but not limited to) loans to assist farmers in reducing 
the hazards of farming under periodic drought conditions in the Great Plains area. 
Salaries and expenses 
For making and servicing additional direct and insured loans, including such ex- 
penses incident to loans in the Great Plains area. 


Total: 
SR CIID 6. ioscan sunenavcecdendcntbdenisitts nimedeernesccuhyttielemmiaen 1, 116, 685 
Loan authorizations 2, 500, 000 


3, 616, 685 


Note.—The proposed soil-bank program and amendments to FHA credit authorities will also provide 
assistance in meeting the problems in the Great Plains area. 


Senator Russety. The committee will now stand in recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10:30. 

(Thereupon, at 3:50 p. m., Wednesday, April 18, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10: 30 a. m., Thursday, April 19, 1956.) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1957 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m. in room F-39, the Capitol, 
Hon. Carl Hayden temporarily presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Stennis, Young, 
Dirksen, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; MacHENRY SCHAFER, 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; FRANCIS R. MANG- 
HAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS; GLEN 
J. GIFFORD, CHIEF HEARING EXAMINER, OFFICE OF HEARING 
EXAMINERS; AND HUGH W. BERGER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


(A) SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Re, i ge acc nn chess enesbankaatien $2, 144, 300 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for Pay tee ee, 138, 700 
Advanced from ‘“‘Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation” 
Activities transferred in 1957 estimates from other appropriations 
for the conduct of personnel investigations 94, 160 
Base for 1957 . 2, 490, 505 
Budget estimate, 1957: 
SIRE I eset pain wmnsigine nema mgnt $2, 397, 000 
Advance from ‘Administr ative expenses, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation” c 113, 500 


Total available, 1957 2 ; 2, 510, 500 


Increase (for coordination and administration of the rural 
development program) +19, 995 
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Project statement 


—.—_—_—_l_—O0c 


™ 1956 Increase or 1957 
Project (estimated) decrease (estimated) 


. General administration... - $516, 098 +$19, 995 $536, 093 
2. Personnel administration and service ‘ 633, 014 
3. Budgetary and financial administration and 


s , 730, 9¢ 
. General operations... _____._- ° iss 75 
. Regulatory hearings and decisions ’ 142, 920 
. National Agricultural Advisory Commission. , 11, 500 

Unobligated balance... ___- OR iste nla e Ea ie  ie SBe 

Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) ‘ (43, 948] (150, 745) (+1, 000} (151, 745] 


Total available or estimate...............| 2,324,070} 2,490,505!  +19,995| 2,510,500 


Advanced from ‘Administrative expenses, 
Commodity Credit Corporation” - __.-_.--.-- 

Transferred from “Agricultural adjustment 
programs, Commodity Stabilization Service’’ 
for Pay Act costs (69 Stat. 240) 


— 108, 160 —155 —113, 500 


theta 7 et SONNE tis SEES 201,300) 2,3 2, 397, 000 


Transferred in the 1956 estimates from ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses, Office of General Counsel’? ___ -- 
Transferred in the 1957 estimates from other 
TIS 6 ain ch bacicineeinancl a taketniarees 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases-... 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASE 


(1) General Administration—-An increase of $19,995 to provide for coordina- 
tion and administration of the rural development program. 

Need for increase.—Responsibility for coordinating the overall administration 
of the rural development program designed to aid farm people in areas of low in- 
come rests with the Secretary of Agriculture. The program as outlined for the 
coming year will be carried out by agencies of the Department which will have the 
responsibility for developing county programs in the States affected, extending 
special credit to low-income families evaluating market opportunities, furnishing 
basic data regarding soil resources, providing improved forest management, under- 
taking research to aid low-income farm families to improve their level of living, 
and meeting the general needs of low-income families. 

A report regarding the progress of activities directed at alleviating the problems 
of low-income farmers will be prepared each year for transmittal to the President. 
By thus focusing attention on this program and fixing responsibility for its ad- 
ministration, it is believed that substantial progress can be made toward alleviat- 
ing the most pressing problems of farm families with limited economic opportun- 
ities. 

The proposed increase would provide for the salary of an assistant to the Secre- 
tary who, in addition to coordinating the administration of the program, would 
serve as liaison between the Department and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Department of Labor, and other departments of the execu- 
tive branch. The increase would also provide for necessary secretarial assistance 
and miscellaneous expenses. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“For expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, * * * advertising 
of bids, communication service, postage, washing towels, repairs and altera- 
tions, uniforms or allowances therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 
1, 1954, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2131), and other miscellaneous supplies and 
expenses not otherwise provided for and necessary for the practical and 
efficient work of the Department of Agriculture; * * * together with such 
amounts from other appropriations or authorizations as are provided in the 
schedules in the budget for the current fiscal year for such services and ex- 
penses, which several amounts or portions thereof, as may be determined by 
the Secretary, not exceeding a total of [$84,280] $113,500 * * *” 
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The first change proposes the insertion of language in the annual Appropriation 
Act which would continue to permit the use of funds appropriated under this item 
for the payment of uniform allowances to nurses and two chauffeurs as authorized 
by the act approved September 1, 1954, as amended. Authority for the payment 
of such allowances in the fiscal year 1956 was included in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1956. 

The second change in language proposes to increase the amount which may be 
transferred to this appropriation from “Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation” from $84,280 to $113,500. The increase is for (1) $6,220 for 
increased pay costs under the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 
69 Stat. 172) related to the transfer of $84,280 authorized in 1956 for services 
furnished by all of the offices comprising the Office of the Secretary in connection 
with programs of the Corporation; and (2) $23,000 for conducting personnel in- 
vestigations, which function was transferred from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Office of Personnel, effective July 1, 1955. The responsibility for 
investigating misconduct, acts of impropriety, or other alleged wrongdoings on the 
part of employees of the Department was centralized in the departmental Office 
of Personnel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator HaypEN. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss with you and the members of the committee 
the estimates for 1957 for the Office of the Secretary, including the 
activities of personnel administration, budget and finance, general 
operations, regulatory hearings and decisions, and the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission. The total estimate in the budget for 
1957 of $2,510,500 is an increase of $19,995 over the amount provided 
for fiscal year 1956. 

Senator HaypEeNn. That is a modest increase. You don’t expect the 
budget to balance with that; do you? 

Mr. Roserts. No, we do not, Mr. Chairman. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The proposed increase is to strengthen the coordination and admin- 
istration of the rural development program. A brief discussion of the 
background and current status of the rural development program as 
a whole will, I believe, help to explain to the committee why we are 
requesting this small increase for the Office of the Secretary, although 
a more complete statement was inserted in the record during the 
hearings on the Extension Service. 

About a year ago the President transmitted to the Congress a re- 
port on the development of agriculture’s human resources. This 
report grew out of a cooperative study of over a year’s duration, 
which drew upon the knowledge and experience of virtually all recog- 
nized authorities in his field, including public agencies at all levels 
of government, farmers and farm organizations, and organized labor, 
business, and religious groups. Based on the findings of this study, 
a broad program and coordinated effort was recommended to im- 
prove the lot of the large numbers of our farm people who have very 
low incomes year after year. 

The principal elements of the program which has been recommended 
are: 

1. Special agricultural extension work with small farmer families 
and research on their farm-home management. 

2. Credit for small farmers and part-time farmers. 
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3. Increased technical assistance for these farmers. 

4. Industry expansion in these areas. 

5. Strengthened employment services adapted to the needs of 
rural people. 

6. Vocational training in different skills for the children. 

7. Community development activity and local leadership as Basic 
to the entire program at the county level. 

As you will note from this listing, the program concerns a number 
of Federal agencies in addition to the Department of Agriculture, 
It also relies heavily on the leadership and active participation which 
can be provided within the local communities themselves. 

The rural development program is necessarily long-range in nature. 
The study which was made identified about 1,000 low-income counties, 
To provide the experience necessary for broader extension of the pro- 
gram, the plan for the first year is based on launching pilot operations 
in at least 50 counties. 

Senator Haypgen. Will it be widely spread across the United States? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; it will. 

Additional funds required for this purpose by the Federal agencies 
concerned are included in the 1957 budget. The Agriculture agencies 
themselves have included these matters in their budget discussions 
with you. With respect to other Federal agencies, it is contemplated 
that the Farm Credit Administration would assist with credit prob- 
lems; that the Department of Labor would function in the general 
area of employment services, including specifically manpower resource 
surveys in pilot areas, a job development program, and the classifi- 
cation of low-income area labor markets; that the Department of 
Commerce would encourage local organizations concerned with in- 
dustrial development to cooperate with rural organizations to create 
rural industry opportunities; and that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would cooperate with State health, education, 
welfare, and vocational rehabilitation agencies in the activities of 
such agencies which can make a major contribution to the program. 
As the program develops, other Federal agencies also may be directly 
concerned. 

NECESSITY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY INCOME 


Senator Haypen. Do I take it that it contemplates that it may 
not be possible for one family to make adequate income from a par- 
ticular piece of land; that they may need outside work? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, supplementary income. It is a community 
effort, Senator Hayden, to aid in lifting the level of income of the 
farmer, and thereby raise the level in rural communities. 

More than 25 States, acting on their own initiative, have gone 
ahead with the planning and organization of rural development pro- 
grams. In 16 States, rural development committees, consisting of 
representatives of agricultural and nonagricultural agencies, have 
been formed and are meeting regularly to provide practical, well- 
coordinated leadership. Seventeen States have already designated a 
total of 37 counties or trade areas as pilot areas. Within these dem- 
onstration counties and trade areas, local people working together 
under local leadership are making a start on economic development 
problems. Federal and State agencies are cooperating closely within 
the resources available under regular, going programs. 
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The funds which the various Federal agencies are requesting for 

the fiscal year 1957 would permit them to make available essential 
services to the States. These services would give the needed impetus 
for an effective, integrated program capable of providing the necessary 
experience and information for extension over a wider area in future 
years. 
“ [ have attempted in this brief background statement to indicate 
the broad nature of the recommended program and the fact that It 
encompasses the interests and responsibilities of many agencies and 
organizations, both public and private, at all levels. This makes it 
imperative that adequate overall coordination and administration be 
provided. In order that the Secretary of Agriculture can properly 
implement his responsibilities for general oversight and direction of 
the program, an increase of $19,995 is proposed in the appropriation 
for the Office of the Secretary for the fiscal year 1957. This increase 
would provide for the services of an experienced person who would 
be assigned on a full-time basis to the rural development program. 
The funds requested would also provide for necessary secretarial 
assistance and miscellaneous expenses. The multiplicity of agencies 
concerned and the necessity for keeping the program moving on all 
fronts in a coordinated manner, make it essential that the Secretary 
have someone under his immediate supervision who can give full 
attention to the general direction of the program at the Federal level 
and to the required liaison and coordination. I might say that up 
to this time the Under Secretary has had to perform this work as best 
he could in addition to all the other multiple duties he has to perform. 
It is just impossible for him to stay on top of this one with the attention 
he must give to other matters. 

This person would be in close contact with the State leaders in the 
rural development program and would meet the need for overall 
coordination between the Federal Government and the States. 
Failure to provide such leadership would make it impossible to assure 
that all the participating agencies were working effectively within 
the overall goals. This is of particular importance at the outset of a 
developing program which must be adapted to meet the conditions 
encountered in actual operations and to take full advantage of ex- 
perience gained—matters with which all agencies concerned should be 
made familiar on a current basis. A program as broad as this one, 
involving so many: agencies and so many segments of the agricultural 
economy, should have the competent, day-to-day leadership which 
this increase would make possible. 
ee Haypen. I do hope that you find the right man for that 
job. 

Mr. Roserts. We had one man doing some work for a short time 
on a consulting basis. Right now, however, we do not have a man 
in mind for this job. It would be hoped, however, that we could get a 
man who has had a broad experience in the extension field and in some 
of the rural development work that has been conducted in some areas 
of the country. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


“a also have a brief statement on the activities, in addition to the 
immediate office of the Secretary, which are financed from this ap- 
propriation—namely, personnel administration, budget and finance, 
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general operations, property management and housing, regulatory 
hearings and decisions, and the National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission. No increases are proposed for these activities. In the 
interest of saving the committee’s time I would like to insert the 
statement in the record. 

Senator Haypen. Yes; that may be done. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 













Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 





The estimates for the Office of the Secretary also include the departmental! 
activities of personnel administration, budget and finance, general operations, 
regulatory hearings and decisions, and the National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission. Following is a brief discussion of these activities, including a few of 
the more significant accomplishments during the past year. 

Personnel administration and service is the responsibility of the Office of Per- 
sonnel. It includes general policy form lation and direction of the Department’s 
personnel management program. Broad functional responsibilities cover position 
classification and salary administration; recruitment and employment; employee 
performance and development; employee health; investigation of alleged mis- 
management, misconduct, and violations of laws and regulations; employee 
safety; incentive awards programs; personnel security; and organization. 

The following are typical of some of the specific jobs carried out in the Office: 






















PREPARED STATEMENT 


For some years standards for classifying positions and standards for qualifying 
people to fill the same positions have been developed separately. As a result, 
many standards at the present time are not correlated as well as they should be 
with the qualifications and skills needed in examining and recruiting for the jobs. 

To classify a job properly, a knowledge of the qualifications required to perform 
the work is essential. Likewise to determine the qualifications required for any 
job a knowledge of the work to be performed is essential. For these reasons, the 
two types of standards need to be integrated at the time they are developed so 
that they can be more easily applied in classifying jobs and setting up examina- 
tions to fill jobs. The Department is cooperating with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in every way we can on standards peculiar to the Department to accom- 
plish the desired results. A pilot study on standards for veterinary livestock 
inspection jobs made by the Department demonstrates that better and simpler 
standards can be accomplished. This in turn will make it easier to apply them in 
recruiting people for jobs as well as classifying jobs to be filled. 

The 83d Congress passed the Government Employees Incentive Awards Act. 
The law provides for making cash awards and giving honorary recognition to 
Federal employees for significant contributions resulting in benefits to the 
Government. 

Within the framework of the Civil Service Commission’s regulations, the 
Department reevaluated its existing employee recognition program. An incen- 
tive awards plan has been developed which provides for the use of incentive 
awards as an integral part of supervision and management. Eligible contribu- 
tions may be in the form of ideas, suggestions, or inventions which save money 
or improve service. Outstanding performance of assigned duties or other acts 
in the public interest may also be recognized, 

The Secretary established a Department Employee Awards Committee of 
seven members, with the Director of Personnel as Chairman. This Committee 
acts in an advisory capacity in administering the new plan as well as being re- 
sponsible for stimulating wide employee interest and participation. This incen- 
tive program supplements the Department’s honor awards program that has 
been in effect since 1947. 

I think you will be interested in knowing also that in December 1955, the 
Secretary established an honor awards program for employees of county 4gr'- 
cultural stabilization and conservation committees. It will be administered on 
a comparable basis with the existing program for departmental employees. The 
Office of Personnel has taken the necessary steps to integrate the two so that 
this year the Department’s ceremonies will include the public recognition of 
outstanding work of ASC county employees. 
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The Department is experiencing difficulty in recruiting a sufficient number of 
qualified scientific and technical personnel particularly for certain phases of the 
research programs. During the past year, we have concentrated our efforts on 
improving the Department’s work in college recruitment. Through the coordi- 
nated efforts of the Office of Personnel and the agencies, recruitment visits have 
been made to many of the land-grant colleges which constitute a principal source 
of recruitment for college caliber personnel. We plan to give additional attention 
to this effort during the coming year. 

The Office of Personnel continues to be responsible for the administration of a 
comprehensive examination program for scientific and technical positions which 
are predominately peculiar to agriculture. During the past 2 years, we have 
developed new examination requirements with revised and more realistic quali- 
fication standards in an effort to recruit additional scientific and technical workers. 
At the present time student trainee programs are established in the fields of soil 
conservation, range conservation, soil science, agricultural engineering, and 
veterinary medicine. These have proved to be hizhly effective as a recruitment 
device, and the Department is extending its coverage to additional occupational 
categories. An examination was recently announced for student trainees in the 
fields of agricultural economics, statistics, and biological and plant sciences. 

“Budgetary and financial administration and service’ is the responsibility of 
the Office of Budget and Finance. It includes general policy formulation and 
direction, review, inspection, and coordination of the budget, fiscal, and related 
management functions of the Department. The Office provides departmental 
leadership in the development of budget, and fiscal procedures and methods 
designed to effect improvement, efficiency, and economy in operations. For 
example, we have strengthened our inspection activities within the Office of 
sudget and Finance by establishing a separate Division of Internal Audit and 
Program Appraisal in lieu of the former internal audit staff of the Division of 
Accounting and Audit. Funds to strengthen this work on a limited basis were 
provided in the current year appropriation. This Division is responsible for 
developing departmentwide policies and procedures, and for giving technical 
guidance to the agencies in the fields of internal audit and program investigation. 
As a result of the Department’s issuance of a policy statement on internal audit, 
most of the agencies have strengthened their audit and program appraisal cover- 
age. Work is now progressing on improving reporting to agency and Depart- 
ment officials audit and program investigation findings. 

Pursuant to Public Law 323, 84th Congress, approved August 9, 1955, the 
Department, through the Office of Budget and Finance, arranged for and pure 
chased a blanket surety bond covering approximately 4,700 specific positions, 
The bond extends for 2 years beginning January 1, 19£6, and has been obtained 
at approximately half the premium cost previously charged to individual em- 
ployees. It covers all employees who are required to be bonded by law or regula- 
tion, except employees of the Commodity Credit Corporation and Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation (who are otherwise bonded), such as collection officers, 
disbursing agents, and certifying officers. The bond and bid provisions were 
developed in cooperation with representatives of the surety alliances and associa- 
tions and bid invitations were issued to all approved sureties. 

The Office continued to emphasize the development of accounting systems 
with the result that accounting-system manuals for six agencies have been com- 
pleted. Three of these have been approved by the Comptroller General and the 
other three are now in the stage of final review. Surveys of current accounting 
policies and procedures were conducted in 12 agencies of the Department, result- 
ing in recommendations for significant improvements in accounting operations. 
An outstanding example was the servicewide development in the Forest Service, 
in cooperation with the General Accounting Office and agency representatives, of 
an improved and simplified method of accounting for collections from timber 
operators for timber stand improvement work on areas cut over by purchasers. 
This improved accounting procedure has made possible (1) a more effective and 
simplified financial and program management and (2) the elimination of over 
15,000 detailed accounts. Estimated savings in employee time may run as high 
as $80,000 a year. 

One more example we regard as a very significant improvement since the com- 
plexities of the former system were burdensome and costly. I refer to the ad- 
ministration of penalty mail. This has entailed voluminous recordkeeping at 
several thousand points where mail originates, and the submission of reports 
summarizing such’ data. In cooperation with the Post Office Department a 
plan has been developed and put into effect that provides for settlement of postage 
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obligations on a greatly simplified basis. This will relieve the agencies of much 
detailed recordkeeping and assure payment for postage on a current program 
level of operations. 

“General operations’’ is the responsibility of the Office of Plant and Operations. 
The functions of this Office include property management and records adminis- 
tration both in the District and in the field, and administrative services in the 
Department. Housing of Department activities, with its effect both on expendi- 
tures for rent and building maintenance and on employee working conditions, js 
of continuous. concern in real property management. This problem is being 
considered in several ways, including development of standards for different 
types of office needs, improvement in the quality of space aequired, and more 
intensive utilization of space occupied, whether it be in Government-owned or 
leased buildings. As an example, during the past 6 months several adjustments 
were made at the Beltsville Research Station which made available 15,000 square 
feet of space to meet increased Department needs. Also, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Budget and in compliance with the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations, the Department is intensively reviewing its real property holdings, 
This review includes all lands in properties of the Department other than public 
domain. It has as its objective the release of real property not needed in De- 
partment programs, for transfer to other Federal activities, or for sale to private 
ownership. The program is making progress. For example, there have been 
released several administrative sites in towns where adequate Government-owned 
or private facilities are available. 

In connection with our records management work, control schedules have now 
been completed for all records pertinent to the Department and have been ap- 
proved by the Archivist and the Joint Congressional Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. Hereafter, the principal activity in the disposition 
field of records management will be the orderly and timely disposal of records ac- 
cording to the applicable schedule. Also, a uniform system for maintenance and 
use of records has been adopted throughout the Department. Recent reviews 
of some 60 field offices indicate that good progress is being made in the mainte- 
nance and use phase of records management. We now want to give attention to 
the creation phase of paperwork management. 

The activity “Regulatory hearings and decisions” includes the work of the 
Office of Hearing Examiners, as well as the functions of the judicial officer and his 
staff. The hearing examiners hold hearings when called on to do’so by the admin- 
istrative agencies of the Department in connection with the establishment of new 
regulations and orders. Hearings are also held on disciplinary complaints filed 
by the Department against individuals, and on petitions filed by private parties 
asking relief from some action of the Department or its agencies. Under the 
Administrative Procedures Act, hearings are required to be held under the follow- 
ing acts: 

Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
Sugar Act 

Commodity Exchange Act 

Packers and Stockyards Act 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Warehouse Act 

Market Inspection of Farm Products 


There were 94 such hearings held in fiscal year 1955. From July 1, 1955, to 
January 20, 1956, 37 hearings were held. Fourteen hearings are scheduled through 
February. It now appears that the total number held during ‘the current fiscal 
year will approximate 100. The number of hearings relating to regulatory laws 
S dastsiehene by the Department, excepting those affecting the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act, are fairly static. "rhe number under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act will probably increase, however, since orders are being issued for 
several new marketing areas. It is probable that more than 110 hearings will be 
required during the next fiscal year. 

The last item in this appropriation is the “National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission,” which was established pursuant to Executive Order 10472, ap- 
proved July 20, 1953. This Commission is composed of 18 members who review 
national agricultural policies and the administration of farm programs, and make 
recommendations thereon to the Secretary of Agriculture. The members do not 
receive a salary; however. they are reimbursed for travel and per diem costs 
only. The members are required to meet at least once diiring each quarter of 
each calendar year. Last year five meetings of the Commission were held. 
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TRANSFER OF PROCUREMENT AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, there is one other item I would like 
to mention. In the committee justification notes, on page 15, there 
is a project statement which indicates the manner in which the funds 
in this appropriation are divided among the various activities. The 
division shown there is based on the budget as it was submitted in 
January. On January 19, the Secretary transferred from the Office 
of Budget and Finance to the Office of Plant and Operations the re- 
sponsibility for property management, the management of equipment, 
supplies, and so on. The transfer was made because it was felt that 
if that work were put with other property management activities 
already in the Office of Plant Operations it would provide a coordi- 
nated leadership over all property management activities. It would 
also centralize Dias in Agriculture with the General Services Ad- 
ministration where governmentwide leadership in all such activities 
are consolidated. ‘The memorandum was issued on January 19 and, 
if you wish, I will put that in the record. 

Senator HaypEen. That may be done. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 19, 1956. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1392 
TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS RELATING TO PROCUREMENT AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


The Division of Procurement and Property Management of the Office of 
Budget and Finance together with personnel, property, and records, are hereby 
transferred to the Office of Plant and Operations, where its functions will be 
under the direction of the Director, Office of Plant and Operations, effective 
January 30, 1956. The determination of the property and records to be trans- 
ferred and any necessary adjustment of fund allocations shall be made jointly 
by the Director of Office of Budget and Finance and the Director of Plant and 
Operations subject to the approval of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

All delegations of authority and authorizations heretofore granted to the 
Director of Office of Budget and Finance in connection with the functions per- 
formed by this Division are hereby transferred to the Director, Office of Plant 
and Operations. All delegations and authorizations granted to the Chief of the 
Division of Procurement and Property Management or other members of the 
Division and all delegations and authorizations issued by the Office of Budget 
and Finance relating to the work of this Division shall remain in force and effect 
until altered by any action taken pursuant to the authority of this order. 


Ezra Tart Benson, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Adjustment of funds between activities incident to transfer of Division of Procurement 
and Property Management from Office of Budget and Finance to Office of Plant 
and Operations 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Budgetary and financial administration $730, 998 $730, 998 
Less amount transferred (7-month basis in 1956) — 54, 153 —117, 500 


676, 845 | 613, 498 


General operations 455, 975 455, 975 
Plus amount transferred (7-month basis in 1956) +54, 153 +117, 500 


Adjusted amount | 510, 128 | 573, 475 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Roserts. It does mean, Mr. Chairman, a transfer of funds 
proposed in this project statement on page 315 between the projects 
for “budgetary and financial administration’ and “general opera- 
tions.’”’ The transfer amounts to taking from the project for budg- 
etary and financial administration the sum of $117,500 and adding 
it to the project for general operations. There is no change in the 
total overall appropriation, but I thought the committee members 
should know about it. 

Senator HaypENn. Personnel will be transferred? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; the personnel, property, and functions were all 
transferred; this merely reflects the transfer in the budget statement. 

That is all 1 have unless the committee members have questions 
they would care to ask. 

Senator Haypren. With respect to this Office of Information | 
have a question. 

Mr. Roserts. I am sorry. was speaking only about the Office 
of the Secretary. Do you want to proceed now with the Office of 
Information? 

Senator Haypren. You are going to talk about that? 

Mr. Ropurts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to have you do that. 

Mr. Roxserts. Good. 


OrFricE or INFORMATION 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; R. LYLE WEBSTER, 
DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION; JAMES H. McCORMICK, ASSIS- 
TANT DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, OFFICE OF INFORMATION; 
FRANCIS A. SHEA, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION ; GALEN YATES, CHIEF, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF INFORMATION; 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





Appoontiobion Aaby- 1006.65 BeBe ed cw onnine tibthn vite een ti $1, 238, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for pay act costs_......-..-.-..---- 43, 500 
Advance from “Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Cor- 
SIO odin nnn nn dhe & natkibeeaae ck inbedee witeenn ie ether ine aan 17, 100 
ie Dee So i eee cnt Deda aan 1, 298, 600 
Budget estimate, 1957: 
SPSS ARINNNOR . bis laieee nl dicen cdiaweignitod $1, 331, 000 
Advance from “Administrative expenses, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation”. ._.......--..--- 17,100 = 1, 348, 100 





TN ic a tN eles A oe eae +49, 500 
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Summary of increases, 1957 


For special information materials in connection with the rural 
GevelOey IES cece cdenecnscanscccectonnsceccseseaka +$31, 400 











i For a study on the use of publications. ____............----------- +18, 100 
3 

4 Project statement 

ae 

z- | 1986 | oa 

il ae | 1065 | (estimated) | Tereases | (estimated) 
& a ee ee eee EE RSE naa rae tener er tee ree ae 

a 1. Publications review and distribution -- --____| $579, 184 | $616,917 | +$49, 500(1)! $666, 417 
a 2, Review and distribution of current agricul- | 

§ tural information ------- ceeebinatnt anil Ai sasniiet 448, 951 | 473, 979 |--- 473, 979 
a 3. Review, preparation and distribution of 

aes visual agricultural information.._..---.-._-. 192, 365 | 207, 704 |_- ; : 207, 704 
ia Unobligated balance... _....----.--.-.----.--- 7,647 |__. or aks ; Per riay oe 
k Total pay act costs (Public Law 94)___- se (12, 562] | (44, 597] | [+-2, 000] | (46, 597] 








Total available or estimate. _-__---- 
















Advance from ‘Administrative expenses, | 





* Commodity Credit Corporation” - -........--| —16, 014 —17, 100 |_._..... _..| —17, 100 
Ps Activities transferred in the 1956 estimates-_-_- Ey OO Fo os ans denn ers yao eddachasen spe 2. 
4 Proposed supplemental due to pay increases... |_-_--.-- sol A OOD hin. 5 oe if 

ba Total appropriation or estimate. --..-.....- 1, 196, 000 1, 238, 000 +49, 500 1, 331, 000 








INCREASES 











































(1) The increase of $49,500 in this item consists of the following: 
(a) Increase of $31,400 to provide special information materials in connection 
with the rural development program. 
Need for inerease—The program of the Department of Agriculture to give 
special assistance to low-income and part-time farmers involves the preparation 


. and use ofa totally new and different type of information material. Because of the 
Fy needs of the special group to be reached, the standard publications and usual in- 
4 formation and educational materials of the Department will not be suitable. 


There is a definite need for very simple, highly visualized materials for use of 
county workers who will collaborate in programs for low-income and part-time 
farmers in the pilot program. Present funds are inadequate to develop these 
special publications and visual aids material. 

Because the Office of Information has specialized creative skills both in publi- 
cations and in visual aids, these pioneering materials should be developed within 
this Office and be designed to service all agencies engaged in the program. This 
Office, as the coordinator of information work in the Department, will concentrate 
information resources available in Department agencies for use in the pilot pro- 
gram directed toward low-income families. The Office will join with other de- 
partments to develop information for the pilot program in such areas as rural 
development, vocational training, industry development in rural areas, and social 
security for farmers. Materials created in this pilot program would be duplicated 
in sufficient quantities for an expanded program at very little increased cost as 
creative work will largely be accomplished in this pilot activity. 

a (b) Increase of $18,100 to provide for a study on the use of publications. 

me. Need for increase. It is proposed to conduct a study of the effectiveness of 
Department publications through surveys of distribution, format, readability, 
etc., and of the use of bulletins. This will include information on the effective- 
ness of publications by themselves and as working tools in other media. The 
purpose of this study is to determine how to improve the Department’s publica- 
tions so as to better meet the need of USDA and land-grant colleges in bringing 
to rural and urban people the results of scientific research and enabling them to 
put improved practices into effect with the speed necessary to keep up with rapid 
advances in agriculture and food marketing. 

Evidences of the effectiveness and usefulness of Department publications reach 
the Department more or less by chance. The Department, which has been an 
international leader in scientific research, has not used scientific methods to evalu- 
ate its publications, the need for them, or the use made of them. Some effort 
has been made successfully in recent years to adjust USDA publications more 
nearly to the needs of farmers under current conditions. The urgent need for 
more rapid adoption of published research findings calls for faster modernization 


76330—56——28 
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of the Department’s publication program to be based on an entirely new and 
comprehensive study of all types of USDA publications. A portion of this work 
would be conducted in cooperation with selected land-grant colleges. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“For necessary expenses * * * together with such amounts from other appro- 
priations or authorizations as are provided in the schedules in the budget for the 
current fiscal year for such expenses, which several amounts not exceeding a total 
of [$16, 014] $17,100 shall be transferred to and made a part of this appropri- 
ation * * *” 

This change in language proposes to increase the amount of the transfer from 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation” from $16,014 to 
$17,100 to cover the cost of pay act increases pursuant to Public Law 94, approved 
June 28, 1955. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROJECT STATEMENT 


(The following schedule reflects a more detailed analysis of the obligations 
shown in the regular project statement.) 





























te 1956 Increase or 1957 
Project | 1955 (estimated) decrease (estimated) 
SS ————— SS 
Publications review and distribution: ..| | 
Publications management_.-_-- $53, 531 $63, 976 +$18, 100 $82, 076 
Printing procurement. ____.........---- 40, 713 ee bes. Set 43, 669 
Inquiries and distribution. 222, 541 oS ae 252, 889 
Printing of farmers’ bulletins, reprints and 
lists __- ade 262, 399 256, 383 }..-..- in 256, 383 
Special rural dev elopment materials... __- bid cds elon Beets «ieee. +31, 400 31, 406 
i Beeline ee iB 579, 184 616, 917 +49, 500 666, 417 
Review and distribution of current agricultural an} a ay 
information: 
I Nt lids Ses bntlinnideic eae hal tek 91, 355 RUE Ln 50 tuuteaitinn Ba 96, 720 
Preparation of reports..................--- 46, 843 OO Pet acceccee ce 62, 084 
Radio and television. _..................-. 97, 753 POR Ein oa ed 102, 175 
Printing agriculture yearbook -__........~-- 213, 000 TURBOS eo ck « xneind 213, 000 
a il a a eh oa a i * 448, 951 SEC UU Eo bon eneccs nas 473, 979 
————— SS >> Oo @ $e OOS 
Review, preparation, and distribution of visual 
agricultural information: 
ee RS occ i ane aie alto nene eben. 9, 563 ee one 12, 495 
Se UTI. wack od iee. Cac ele 67, 080 ro. See espe eee: 72, 371 
Motion picture service .__.............--.- 80, 306 NG ia occas ise 82, 951 
Photographic distribution..............--. 35, 416 39, 887 |_-... hone tea 39, 887 
AES. .dicioawdel. dL ae. el 192, 365 Mae. Benth dun. Ae. 207, 704 
Unobligated balance.........-....-----.------- | os ee De 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94)......___.- [12, 562) [44, 597] [+2, 000] (46, 597] 
Total available or estimate__......___.-- 1, 228, 147 1, 298, 600 +49, 500 1, 348, 100 


| 








HISTORY OF INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, the activities of the Office of Infor- 
mation are financed from an appropriation which you will find in your 
committee notes on page 346. 

Senator HaypEN. Do you remember a few years ago a movement 
was started in the House to cut the information services of all depart- 
ments upon the assumption that the departments were engaged in 
propaganda and your Sacsaiaand suffered a cut along with the rest 
of them? 

Mr. Roserts. I remember that well, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypren. And in discussing this matter, does that propa- 
ganda issue still merit attention or not? 
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Mr. Roserts. I think it does not, Mr. Chairman. If you will 
remember when the effort was made to cut the so-called propaganda 
activities in the executive branch, this committee and the Agricul- 
tural Appropriations Subcommittee in the House were very much 
concerned because they, as well as we, felt that the information ac- 
tivities in Agriculture were somewhat different in character from 
those in many of the other agencies. The Department of Agriculture 
was created to acquire and disseminate information on agriculture in 
the broadest sense of that term, and that is the basic purpose of our 
Office of Information. So when the cut was made across the board 
in government, this committee succeeded in getting an exception 
made with regard to certain types of activities in Agriculture. Thus, 
there was not involved any drastic reduction in the activities of pub- 
lications, radio and television, and in our work with the extension 
services on those subjects. We did take some reductions in our press 
services and one or two other activities. 

Senator HaypEN. I remember that very well, and I do remember 
also that there were efforts made in this committee to make it clear 
as far as furnishing proper information particularly in relation to 
agriculture. This committee did try to protect your Department. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, that is right. About half of the appropriation 
you are considering here is intended for farmers’ bulletins and publi- 
cations of that kind, and for the Year Book of Agriculture; those were 
exempted from that reduction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. All right. You will pardon the diversion. 
You may proceed. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Office of Information has continued to carry on a supporting activity 
to provide materials such as bulletins and reports needed in the edu- 
cational and administrative phases of authorized programs. 

Publications work is very important in the total activity of the Office, 
and accounts for over half of the expenditures under this appropria- 
tion. The current information and the visual phases of our informa- 
tion work are also active. These are important parts of our job to 
report rapidly and effectively on Department activities of all kinds. 

The Department’s information materials reach farmers and the 
general public in a number of ways. There is direct distribution of 
publications and similar materials. Other items, such as educational 
films, are placed in libraries throughout the country to be readily 
available to those who wish to use them. Materials for the press, 
the radio, and the television are made available to their representa- 
tives on request and this service is supplemented with periodic noti- 
fication of Department research results and action. 


AUDIOVISUAL EXCHANGE 


Two phases of our information activities have been intensified during 
the past year. One is that of working more closely with the land- 
grant colleges and universities. For example, in cooperation with the 
Federal Extension Service and the land-grant colleges, the Office of 
Information produced a new service known as the Audiovisual 
Exchange. Personnel of the colleges contribute their ideas and 
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experiences, and the Office of Information assembles these and makes 
them available to all of the colleges and universities. The people in 
the colleges, in turn, use these ideas in making their own publications 
and information materials more effective. 

Two other examples of this work with the States are the broad- 
casting on a national radio network of recordings of work done in the 
colleges, and publication of a national listing of agricultural films 
produced by the State institutions. This latter material supplements 
information of a similar nature on USDA films. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The second phase to which we have given increased attention 
during the year is greater cooperation with private industry in 
projects which further the objectives of the Department. For 
example, 30 private firms participated in the recent wheat exhibit in 
the Department patio. We have similar examples of such cooperation 
in the production of films. The Poultry and Egg National Board 
worked with us a year ago in producing The Good Egg. This year 
the National Plant Food Institute cooperated in producing the film, 
From the Ground Up, a picture on good conservation practices. 


REPORT OF PUBLICATIONS REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Last fall we forwarded to members of this committee copies of the 
comprehensive report of the Department Publications Review Com- 
mittee which was established in 1954 as one step toward improving 
the Department’s publications. I have copies of it here if any of 


you want additional ones. 

We believe this report is an important beginning toward more 
positive management of our publications. The committee’s purpose 
was to effect possible economies in our publications work, to develop 
closer working relationships with the land-grant colleges in connection 
with such work, to bring about more advance planning, and, in 
general, to improve our publications service. 

The report contains 55 separate specific recommendations. We 
estimate that more than 100 different actions will need to be taken 
to put it wholly into effect. A number of the changes recommended 
have already been made and we anticipate steady progress on the 
remainder. 

The report is a guidepost for the Office of Information, and agency 
administrators and publications committees, in planning publications 
and in reviewing publication needs from month to month. , 

Agency publications committees which we have established within 
each agency of the Department will also materially assist in the 
departmental job of effecting continuous improvement in all our 
publications practices. 


USE OF COLOR IN PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Haypen. In that connection I would like to say that the 
members of the committee have found it is very difficult to hold down 
the use of color in the agencies. It costs the Government money to 
present these things in color, yet many of the departments adopt the 
idea that they can’t put the picture across unless they lend color to 1t. 
What is the practice of your Department? 
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Mr. Roserts. I would like to ask Mr. Webster, our Director of 
Information, to speak on that por. We have certain feelings on that, 
too, Senator Hayden. If he has a cit here I would like him to take 
a few minutes to show you what is being done currently in improving 
the appearance and readability of our various publications. However, 
the Office is attempting to keep down the cost of the use of color by 
what appears to be multicolor in some cases but which isn’t. The 
print in color against white rather than black against white and that 
aids the appearance a great deal. 

Mr. Wesster. I would say, Mr. Chairman, the only time we 
request color is when it is necessary to show something such as a plant 
disease or a plant nutritional deficiency where color is essential to 
tell the story. 

We do the same thing with illustrations of certain insects where we 
wish to show the insect in its true color so it can be identified. 

We have here a publication on cotton diseases, in which we did use 
color because we had to show the color of the leaf and the color of the 
plant diseases. 

We do not request color merely to dress up a publication. It has 
to serve what we call a functional use and we have been aided, I 
think, by our conversations with the staff of the joint committee on 
ways in which we can improve our publications without excess use of 
color. So our policy is not to request it unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary and in those cases we of course check with the committee. 

Senator Haypmn. Yes. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Mr. Roserts. I should say at this time, Senator Hayden, since 


you are so interested in the work of that committee, that I think our 
relationships between your committee staff and the Department are 
very excellent. 

Senator HaypEN. We think they have a good staff on the committee. 

Mr. Rosprrts. I have had an opportunity to get into their relation- 
ships a couple of times during the past year. The committee staff 
has been very helpful to us in improving the manner of our handling 
offset and mimeographed type of publications that we get out. 

Senator HaypEN. Do you realize the vast amount of printing that 
has to be done or is sought to be done by the various agencies and if 
that alone wasn’t bridled somewhere it would go into enormous 
expenses. I think we have a good staff, I think they understand the 
business, and I think they have saved the taxpayers a great deal of 
money. 

Mr. Roperts. I am sure they have. Their attitude is one of con- 
structive improvement rather than trying to control for control’s 
sake; they save money in that way. 

One important development that is taking place in the Department 
grows out of a recommendation of our Department Publications 
Review Committee for positive training in the preparation of publica- 
tions. For example, we held what we call a pilot workshop to explain 
to authors of marketing research reports ways of more clearly writing 
their reports. We discussed the need to report only the important 
and useful findings, to organize their material so that it can be more 
easily read and understood. They were given guidance in the most 
effective use of charts and other illustrations for rapid understanding. 
lhe apparent effectiveness of this first effort is gratifying. 
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1957 BUDGET REQUESTS 


The budget proposal for 1957 requests a total increase of $49,500. 
Of this amount, $31,400 is for the preparation of special materials in 
connection with the rural development program. This is essentially 
the same request that was made last year. We feel that a program 
of this kind to explain agricultural services to small farmers calls for 
more visualized information materials than is ordinarily used. The 
regular bulletins and published materials so far have not been fully 
effective with low-income and part-time farmers. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PUBLICATIONS 


The second increase is $18,100 for a special study on the effective- 
ness and use of Department publications. At present, evidences of 
the effectiveness and usefulness of Department publications reach the 
Department more or less by chance. The Department has not. used 
scientific methods to evaluate the effectiveness of its publications, 
the use made of them, and how they might be improved. Some 
effort has been made successfully in recent years to adjust USDA 
publications more nearly to the needs of farmers under current con- 
ditions. The urgent need for more rapid adoption of published 
research findings calls for faster modernization of the Department's 
publication program, based on an entirely new and comprehensive 
study of all types of USDA publications, for a more effective use by 
those for whom they are prepared. A portion of this work would be 
conducted in cooperation with selected land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Webster, the Director of Information, is here and will be glad 
to discuss the budget proposal for his Office and to answer any ques- 
tions you have regarding his work. 
PURPOSES 


OF INFORMATION REQUEST 


Senator Haypen. Is all of this increase for the purpose of getting 
this information to the farmer and those who need it for the protec- 
tion of their crops and so on? 

Mr. Roserts. To farmers and, certainly in the latter part, to users 
of farm commodities, the marketing people, the consumer, and so on. 

Senator Haypen. You mentioned cooperation with private in- 
dustry. For example, it has been found that by the use of bees they 
have increased the seed crop in alfalfa and now practically all alfalfa 
seed growers use bees. The same is true of cantaloups and other 
crops, and it has been demonstrated more and more that bees are very 
helpful in that use; but it means that they have to produce more 
honey and the question is to find a market for the honey. I want to 
know if the Department is doing anything to educate the American 
people as to the value of honey, is there any cooperation with industry 
and to what extent? 

Mr. Rosnerts. Our Agricultural Marketing Service has done a good 
deal of work through its consumer programs and food distribution 
programs to get an increased consumption of honey. The marketing 
of honey has been one of our problem commodities, as a matter of fact, 
during the past few years. 

Senator Haypen. I understand that this year there isn’t so much 
concern expressed because the export market is good. 

Mr. Rozerts. That is right, it is good, but honey is still a commod- 
ity that can create some problem for us. 
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AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK 


Senator Dirksen. I have one question. What is the contempla- 
tion on the yearbook? 

Mr. Werster. The yearbook we are working on is on animal dis- 
eases and the one for next year will be on soils and soil management. 
The Soils Yearbook will bring up to date advances in the soils field 
since the original Soils Yearbook was issued in 1938. 

Senator Dirksen. What animal diseases would that replace in a 
large measure? Would it replace the old Livestock Yearbook? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; which is pretty much out of date. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that any good? 

Mr. Ronerts. That was the most popular yearbook we put out, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, I suppose you will have in there all 
these new drugs for various animal diseases? 

Mr. Roserts. The very latest material we have will be in it, and 
it will be published along about September or October. 

Mr. Wesster. There are 4 main parts of the yearbook, and 1 of 
these has the basic principles on the cause of the disease, how the 
disease is prevented, and drugs and other treatments; they will all 
be covered. 

Mr. Roperts. We are now considering in the Department the 
subject-matter for our yearbook for 1958. We haven’t decided upon 
it yet. The general thinking is that a good subject might be land 
ownership and use. If you gentlemen have any thoughts on the 
subject, we would certainly be happy to have any suggestions you may 
have. We will take up the whole question of land tenure, ownership, 
and land use. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Senator Dirksen. Have you done anything on the foreign agricul- 
tural problems? 

Mr. Ropgrts. No, we haven’t. Our Marketing Yearbook covers 
some foreign marketing problems, but it does not deal with foreign 
agriculture as such. We had in mind on this subject to restrict our 
study to the problems here in the United States. 

Senator Haypgen. The next subject is the Library. 


LIBRARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, 
DIRECTOR, LIBRARY; LOUISE 0. BERCAW, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, LIBRARY; WILFORD W. FINNEY, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, LIBRARY; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1956 ....--- $659, 950 
Proposed supplemental, 1956 for pay act costs - Le 


Base for 1957 : ig I 
Budget estimate, 1957__________________- Se eee 773, 000 


Increase.__.__._________. eo A) +72 850 
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Summary of increases, 1957 






To provide for a publications exchange center-_----.......-..------- +$9, 425 
To accelerate library services in connection with the research programs 
I iui ei inna beeen ts + ieee a +52, 425 






To provide for the preservation of periodical material _ _- - - -- shui Bessa +11, 000 









Project statement 

















1956 | 1957 
Project eee ethan Increases | (estimated 
1. Agricultural library services: | | 
(a) General library services--.. -- ete octane inieael | $525, 860 $463,150 | +$59, 025 $522, 175 
(6) Specialized services to research.............-- 141, 381 237, 000 +13, 825 250, 825 





Nn icinnc lo nhaks ciweccce nun sateeeset 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94)_..-......----..-.-- 









Total available or estimate.._...............-.--- 














Transferred from “Agricultural adjustment programs, | | 
Commodity Stabilization Service”... -............-.- 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_...........|-.---.------ —40, 200 















Total appropriation or estimate_._.......--- teins agin i 









INCREASES 


3 
.) 
B 
Ss 







(1) an increase of $72,850 composed of: 

(a) An increase of $9,425 to provide for a publications exchange center. 

Need for increase.—For the past 10 years, the land-grant college publication 
offices in both the experiment stations and the extension services have been trying 
to develop better controls and methods in the distribution of printed materials to 
foreign countries. Close cooperation has been developed with the Department of 
Agriculture library in an effort to provide a central source of information, to 
increase economy, and to develop a greater flow of exchange data to this country 
from abroad. At the request of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities and through financing provided by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, a publications exchange center activity was set up at the United 
States Department of Agriculture Library in 1954. 

The first objective of the center was to survey the foreign mailing lists of 
individuals and institutions receiving United States publications in order to 
determine their use throughout the receiving country. A selection was then 
made of the foreign institutions which, by reason of location and facilities, would 
provide the greatest national use of United States publications. These surveys 
indicated the possibility of greatly reducing the number of publications sent to 
foreign countries. They also assisted in determining new foreign publications 
which would be available to the United States by exchange. The surveys were 
financed by the International Cooperation Administration for the fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1956 and were made by land-grant college experts employed 
temporarily for this purpose. Surveys have now been completed in Latin America 
and the Near East. The survey for the Far East will be completed by the end 
of the fiscal year 1956. The USDA Library was requested, upon completion of 
these surveys, to maintain the exchange center services which would provide one 
central point at which the Department, land-grant colleges, and foreign deposi- 
tories could obtain information concerning the exchange of published material in 
the field of agriculture. This activity will provide for the effective distribution 
and exchange of basic informational and technical agricultural publications and 
thus eliminate much duplication and unprofitable distribution of domestic 
publications. 

Plan of work.—The Department library will serve as a clearinghouse informa- 
tion center for the exchanges with foreign countries of official agricultural publica- 
tions of the United States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges, 
including State experiment stations and extension services, keeping these institu- 
tions informed of opportunities for exchanges, and providing a clearinghouse for 
foreign requests for the exchange of publications. The library will also acquire 
and disseminate information about libraries in foreign countries which might best 
serve as depositories for official agricultural publications. 

(b) An increase of $52,425 to accelerate library services in connection with the 
research programs of the Department. 
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Veed for increase.—The library enables scientists, research workers, and tech- 
nieians to expedite research activities by providing them with a complete source 
of information on previous research, This eliminates the duplication of previous 
work, expedites research activities, and provides savings in time, personnel, and 
equipment. The expanded research programs of the Department require expan- 
sion of the library’s activities. Specifically, research requires additional publica- 
tions in old and new fields, compilation of bibliographies, reference and lending 
services, and related items such as preparing published materials for use, printing 
ind re production costs, and other contractual services. Such additional library 
services will result in the savings covering many times the cost by reducing the 
time required of the research worker in arriving at the conclusions in his field 
of f study. 

Plan of work.—The library plans to provide the research programs of the 
Department with increased bibliographical, reference, and lending services. 
This ean be accomplished by acquiring published materials, and preparing them 
for use and by providing bibliographic: il, reference, and lending services upon 
request. The cooperating land-grant college libraries now providing library 
services to Department workers under cooperative agreements will require 
additional publications to meet the needs of USDA field research workers. 

(c) An increase of $11,000 to provide for the preservation of periodical material. 

Need for increase.—The organic act of the Department provides that ‘“‘The 
Secretary shall procure and preserve all information concerning agriculture which 
he can obtain by means of books, etc. * * *’ Although the library acquires most 
of the important periodicals on agriculture published throughout the world, only 
those of permanent value and usefulness are bound. Even on this highly selective 
basis it has not been possible for the Department library to carry out a minimum 
binding program. Research in agriculture, like that in other sciences, is in great 
measure dependent upon periodicals as a source of information. U nbound period- 
icals deteriorate more rapidly and are more susceptible to loss when current bind- 
ing needs are not met. The replacement of damaged or lost issues of a periodical 
is often difficult and expensive. A recent survey of unbound materials shows a 
backlog of 189,000 volumes. This backlog continues to increase each year. The 
binding of periodicals not only protects but increases the efficiency of shelving, 
lending and providing reference services. Several of the more important older 
journals have deteriorated to such an extent that binding would be of little value. 
Microfilming these journals will be required. 

Plan of work.—It is planned to bind an additional 4,500 volumes each year 
which will reduce the backlog of unbound material. In addition, it is planned to 
microfilm the more important older journals which cannot be bound. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss the work 
of our library with the committee a few minutes. I have the director 
of the library, Mr. Foster E. Mohrhardt, with me. 

The Secretary of Agriculture was directed by the organic act of 
1862 to “procure and preserve all information concerning agriculture 
which he can obtain by means of books and correspondence.” That 
is a quotation from the act itself. 

Carrying out this directive has been one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of the Department library. During much of the time since 
the library was established, it has worked in close cooperation with 
the Armed Forces Medical Library and the Library of Congress. 
Inasmuch as all three of these libraries have national responsibilities, 
it is important that duplication of effort, both in acquiring materials 
and providing service, be avoided wherever possible. Officers of 
these three libraries are now jcintly working on definitions of scope 
of materials and extent of coverage of the fields for each of the 
libraries in order to enable them to handle efficiently the growing 
mass of printed information which was accumulated. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 


The Department of Agriculture Library is responsible for acquiring 
and providing information in the field of general agriculture, anima] 
sciences, plant sciences, agricultural engineering, agricultural chem- 
istry, entomology, soils, fertilizers, forestry, rural sociology, agricul- 
tural economies, agricultural statistics, and home economics. Each 
of these subjects covers a broad field of knowledge in which many 
books and journals are published each year. Since the Library must 
obtain not only domestic publications but all agricultural material 
published throughout the world, the selection, identification, and 
acquisition of printed materials in these fields is a highly complex 
operation. Over 1 million copies of books and bound periodicals are 
now contained in the library’s collections, and the library continues 
its preminence as the world’s outstanding agricultural research library. 

Locating and acquiring these printed publications is only part of the 
library’s responsibilities. Its major emphasis is on service. Since the 
library represents the Nation’s storehouse of printed knowledge in the 
field of agriculture, it is necessary for it to meet legitimate requests 
from the American public. Library service is required not only by 
the Department workers and Government employees, but also by staff 
members of the land-grant colleges, farmers, farm paper editors, food 
processors, agricultural associations, and the public generally. Maxi- 
mum use of the library collection, and efficient service, are provided 
through indexing, reference assistance, lending service, and the prepa- 
ration of general and special bibliographies. 


PRESERVATION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


During the past 10 years, as all costs have increased, the library 
has been able to continue its program of service by deferring such 
activities as the binding of journals, the microfilming of basic data, 
and the filling in of gaps in the collection. Although current service 
is highly important, a major research library such as ours also has a 
responsibility for preserving materials for future use. The problem 
of preservation is particularly complex in this library because of the 
large percentage of agricultural materials which are published in 
journal, bulletin, pamphlet, or other unbound form. Materials of 
this kind are susceptible to loss and damage unless they are soon 
placed in bound volumes. During the past year the library completed 
an exhaustive study of its backlog of unbound materials. After 
careful screening there has been selected for binding only those 
publications which have a proven permanent value. 

Senator Haypren. What kind of binding do they use? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Mohrhardt can answer that. 

Mr. Mouruarpt. It is a standard library binding. 

Senator Haypen. Buckram? 

Mr. Mouruarpt. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. Cloth binding? 

Mr. Monrnarpt. Yes. We have two kinds of binding. The 
majority of our binding is the most inexpensive we can find. Very 
few things are bound in the type similar to the Government Printing 
Office. We have a waiver from the Joint Committee on Printing and 
Binding in binding and have it done commercially at a much cheaper 
rate. 
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Mr. Roperts. Materials selected for binding are in two categories. 
The first includes printed materials which are in constant demand; 
these are scheduled for binding. The second category includes those 
which are not used frequently but which are basic to the collection. 
Included in this second group are materials such as journals of his- 
torical interest and representative minor publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is planned to preserve this 
material in microfilm form. Some of the older sets of American 
farm journals are printed on such poor paper that they are already 
deteriorating, and can only be preserved by microfilming. 


MICROFILMING 


Senator Haypgn. To my knowledge, the Library of Congress has 
found that is the only way to preserve things, by microfilming. 

Mr. Roserts. It is. If we were to bring up some of these old 
historical journals you would find they have deteriorated pretty 
badly. We must get those into microfilm. 

Our total backlog of materials for binding and microfilming is 
189,000 volumes. We have requested an additional $10,000 this year 
for binding 4,500 of these old volumes. In addition, we have requested 
$1,000 to enable us to microfilm the complete files of 10 of our oldest 
journals. This is the maximum number that we can handle in 1 year, 
in addition to our current binding and microfilming program. 

Senator HaypEN. With the microfilm, you of course have to have 
something for your duplicate file copies. Are you making duplicate 
copies? 

Mr. Monruarpt. No, sir; we have single copies generally of our 
material, but they are preserved in fireproof containers. We give 
them the best preservation we can. 

Senator HaypEN. That is very important. It seems to me it ought 
to be duplicated in perhaps colleges or some other place where we 
have a microfilm library so that if there were a burnout at one place 
you wouldn’t have a complete loss. 

Mr. Monruarpt. We have anticipated that. I have had recent 
correspondence with land-grant colleges and many of them are 
anxious to obtain copies of these journals when we do microfilm them, 
so I am sure there will be other sets available at the important land- 
grant colleges throughout the country. 


PUBLICATIONS EXCHANGE CENTER 


Mr. Roserts. A request for the Department library to serve as a 
clearinghouse for the exchange of publications has been made by the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Special com- 
mittees of the association have been working for the past 10 years on 
the problem of exchanging experiment station and extension pub- 
lications with institutions in other countries. Such agricultural 
leaders as Dean Carrigan, of Vermont, Associate Director Clark, of 
Wisconsin, Director Johnson, of South Dakota, Director Lewis, of 
Texas, Dean Macy, of Minnesota, Dean Ryerson, of California, and 
Associate Director Youngstrom, of Idaho, have indicated the urgent 
need for the assistance of our library in overcoming this publications- 
exchange problem. 
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Through the efforts of these men, and others who have been work- 
ing on it at the instruction of the Land-Grant College Association 
and others, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
obtained funds from ICA and its predecessor organizations to survey 
the various countries throughout the world which had been obtaining 
publications from land-grant colleges. These surveys were made by 
Dean Macy of the University of Minnesota, Director Johnson of the 
University of South Dakota, Director Henke of the University of 
Hawaii, and Associate Director Clark of the University of Wisconsin. 
As a result, extensive reductions have been made in the number of 
places abroad where American publications are being sent. Deposit 
centers have been established where complete sets of State college 
agricultural publications will be available, and where they can be 
used as library deposits so that of the publications that are sent to 
foreign countries we know they are in locations where they are being 
used. Heretofore, the State colleges were sending immense numbers 
of publications abroad only to find that they were not being used. 
They were getting in the hands of people who were just throwing 
them into the waste basket. They weren’t reaching the people w ho 
really needed them. Then there was some duplication. Someone 
would request a publication and find that his neighbor also had the 
same thing. 

With the completion of the foreign surveys during the current fiscal 
year, land-grant colleges and universities, and the Department of 
Agriculture, are interested in some arrangement which will assure con- 
tinuing benefits from the work already done in foreign areas. ‘To 
accomplish this the land-grant college representatives have requested 
that the library provide a clearinghouse where information on publica- 
tions’ exchanges can be readily available to all the land-grant colleges 
and universities. Since the Department library has been engaged i in 
worldwide exchange of publications for over 90 years, with a small 
increase in staff this specialized service requested by the States can be 
made available as an extension of its present activities. Our total 
request for this service is $9,425 in 1957. 

Senator Haypen. By means of this exchange you do get valuable 
information from other places? 

Mr. Roserts. Oh, yes, definitely. With the arrangements for 
publications that we and the colleges have made in foreign countries 
for our publications, we get exchanges. The central service here in 
the Department of Agriculture would be the central point for acquiring 
knowledge of what publications are disseminated, and through whom, 
so that all colleges will know where those publications are, both those 
that we send out and those that we receive. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


The sum of $52,425 is requested to enable the library to meet the 
increasing demands of the Department’s research program. Exper- 
ience in Government and industry has proven that research must 
depend upon library service for support. Outstanding scientific repre- 
sentatives on the National Resources Committee stated in 1938 that 
“‘a thorough study of the problem in a good library prior to and during 
the prosecution of research on it will save on the average about 10 per- 
cent of the total cost in time and money.” If the Department is to 
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accelerate its program of developing new crops, new uses for agricul- 
tural products, and better processing and merchandising techniques, 
the library must be in a position to supply all necessary published 
materials in these fields. As you know, there have been substantial 
increases in our research program last year and in addition, substantial 
increases are proposed for 1957. 

United States Department of Agriculture research on such matters 
as tung products, antibiotics for food industries, cotton seed meal, 
pink bollworm, and Newcastle virus all depended on the library for 
research support. Those are just examples. 

In many cases the library was required to supply bibliographies of 
all previous investigations in these fields. Library service such as 
this enables the research worker to avoid duplication of costly previous 
research, and results in great savings in time, people, and equipment. 
Expanded research on the scale now projected i the Department will 
require the library to obtain many additional reference books and 
journals, some of them in the newer scientific fields where holdings 
are now very limited, such as atomic energy. These publications will 
be needed not only in the main Library in Washington but also 
in our branch libraries which serve the Agricultural Research Center 
at Beltsville and the various research branches where much of this 
research will be done. Service to the field staff of the Department is 
also provided under contractual arrangements by five land-grant 
institutions. We plan, therefore, to use $14,000 of the requested in- 
crease to strengthen the collection of books and journals in the main 
Library, the branch libraries, and the land-grant college libraries 
supplying contractual service to USDA activities. We will also need 
additional staff to enable us to provide intensive, reference service and 
the specialized bibliographic assistance needed in a program of this 
tvpe. Minimum additions will also be required for our lending, 
photocopying, and technical processing services. A total of $34,575 
would enable us to employ the staff necessary to meet these needs. 
In addition, we are requesting $3,850 for the printing of bibliographies 
and for supplies and equipment. Experience in industry, as well as 
government, has shown conclusively that small outlays for supporting 
scientific libraries have paid large dividends in expediting and assisting 
research work. 

We will be glad to answer any questions the committee may desire 
to ask. 

ELIMINATION OF USELESS MATERIAL 


Senator Dirksen. Do you cull your library material every year for 
useless material? 

Mr. Mourwarpt. We try to. We would like to make an extensive 
culling but it is difficult as it requires almost as much of a staff to 
do a thorough job as to build up the collection initially; but we do 
try to eliminate the old duplicate material as much as possible. 

Senator Dirksen. What about microfilming? 

Mr. Monruarpt. That is the hope with this program here; that 
we will be able to eliminate some printed watetal: 

Senator Dirksen. I am wondering whether with these 50,000 
volumes or more that you have, you have a lot of volumes now com- 
pletely out of date which wouldn’t be serviceable, and it raises the 
question whether it would be worth while to microfilm it or not? 
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Mr. Mouruarpt. We already have in this preliminary study of all 
the material eliminated a great amount, either taking it off the 
shelves or indicating it will be removed as soon as we can get to it. 

However, I would like to add one thing. That is, that oftentimes 
in culling the material there is a grave danger of losing discoveries 
that have been neglected completely. For example, in the field of 
pharmaceuticals, I think that penicillin and various similar develop- 
ments were discovered earlier but had never been used. They lay 
dormant. Later, someone came back and found them and put them 
into use. 

Senator Dirksen. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Roserts. We do have a substantial number of volumes in 
partially dead storage outside the Agriculture Building. These 
more inactive files are across the street in the old red-brick Treasury 
Building. 

One of the difficulties in doing an intensive culling job arises from 
the small staff we have. I think it might be interesting to the com- 
mittee to know that on December 31, 1941, we had in the library 221 
full-time people. On December 31, 1955, we had only 148. The 
reduction came about through increased costs, increased salaries, and 
so forth, and we have not had increased appropriations to provide for 
them. As a result, we have had a reduction of about 70 people; so 
we are now working on a very minimum to provide the service. 


ELECTRONIC CATALOGING 


Senator Dirksen. You will have to go in for electronic cataloging. 
Mr. Roperts. Yes, we may have to do that. 

Mr. Mouruarpt. My predecessor, Dr. Ralph R. Shaw, did a 
great deal of research into electronic equipment applied to libraries 
and we are trying to keep pace, 

Senator Haypen. There is no doubt for the same amount of money 
now you just can’t employ the same number of people that you 
could before. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. There is about a 70-person reduction. 
Senator Haypen. All right, Mr. Wheeler, you are next. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, at this time I will comment on the 
general provisions. As you know, each year in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act there are carried a number of provisions 
that apply across the board to all the agencies. Those are sections 
501 to 508 of the bill. There are no changes in the general provisions 
of any substantive nature except one that I would like to comment 
on for just a moment. 

LIMITATION ON REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 
The first general provision, section 501, is the one that establishes 
the limitation on the number of passenger motor vehicles which the 
Department may purchase for use in the field. Our request this 
year is for the acquisition of 645 vehicles. All but 23 of those acquisi- 
tions would be simply replacements. The need for the 23 additional 
vehicles arises from the increases that are requested in the budget 
for the Agricultural Research Service. 
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Of those 23 vehicles, for example, about 14 would be needed at 
remote field locations in connection with hydrologic and soil manage- 
ment research, which requires extensive field travel to projects and 
cooperative farms. Others would be needed in connection with the 
research on livestock diseases and the other substantive items that 
Dr. Shaw explained to you. 

[ have a brief justification statement that I could insert in the 
record. 

Senator HaypEN. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The 1957 budget estimates propose the purchase of 23 additional passenger 
motor vehicles for the Agricultural Research Service for use in connection with 


the increases for research recommended for fiscal year 1957. They are required 
for the following lines of work: 


Foundation seed work for travel to farms in the State of Washington to 
arrange grower contracts and to supervise production 

Plant introduction work for travel chiefly in Northern Mexico 

Surveys and observations of infestations of grassland insects re quiring ex- 
tensive travel in the Midwest l 

Hydrologic and soil and water management research necessitating extensive 
field travel to projects and to cooperating farms 14 

Farm machinery investigations in connection with pasture developme nt 
requiring travel to farms in the Southeast and Great Plains regions. __- 2 

Studies to reduce chore labor in livestock production for travel to farms in 
Oregon and California 

tesearch on livestock parasites for travel to farms in Louisiana and North 
Cardnwac 6 22. 


Present passenger motor vehicles are needed for current research, control and 
regulatory programs. The use of trucks for the travel needed for these programs 
would not be satisfactory and the requirement that scientific personnel use their 
own cars which are needed for family use, or to drive trucks over long distances 
would create problems in retaining personnel. 


REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Wueeter. The remaining 622 vehicles represent replacements 
of existing vehicles. All of the contemplated replacements would be 
well within the standards of established by GSA as the economic point 
at which vehicles should be replaced. As a matter of fact, in accord- 
ance with the overall standards there would be on hand in the Depart- 
ment in 1957 a total of about 1,390 vehicles that could be replaced 
under the standards so that our request is for only about half of the 
potential. 

Senator HaypeEN. Is that standard based on mileage or also on age? 

Mr. Wuereter. It is based on age or mileage—vehicles which are 
6 years old or which have been operated 60,000 miles. 

Now, during 1956, we have 582 units that are 6 years old or older 
and hence would qualify for replacement on the basis of age alone. 
We have another 269 units that have been operated 60,000 miles or 
more and hence would qualify on mileage alone; but we also have 
932 that are both older than 6 years and have been operated in excess 
of 60,000 miles. So actually application of both standards would 
amply cover the number that we are requesting for replacements 
although the standards do permit the use of one or the other in deter- 
mining replacement eligibility. 
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Senator Haypren. Well, in a case where they fall within both 
standards, can it be demonstrated that the Government would actually 
save money by getting a new automobile? ' 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, it certainly can. The GSA, as well as our 
Department records, I am sure, amply demonstrate that. Asa matter 
of fact, in the last few years the Congress has provided us with sub- 
stantially the number of replacements that we have requested and 
while it hasn’t been enough to replace all of those that have been 
eligible under the standards, nevertheless the inroads that we have 
made against the backlog have begun to show up in reduced operating 
and maintenance costs. For example, there has been a reduction in 
operating and maintenance cost from 3.3 cents a mile in 1954 to 3.21 
cents a mile in 1955 which, based on the more than 45 million miles 
driven during 1955, represents a savings to the Department of about 
$85,630. This reduction was achieved even though commercial repaii 
services and operating supply costs were generally rising. 

We do hope that you will permit this rather modest further step 
toward cutting into our backlog of cars that have exceeded the truly 
economic point at which they should be replaced. We feel that our 
record in management of passenger-carrying vehicles is good. During 
the last 5 years we reduced our total passenger-vebicle inventory by 
641 through improved utilization and 15 were transferred to the 
Denver Interagency Pool. So these reductions in the total number 
of passenger vehicles and the replacements that you have granted 
have enabled us to reduce the average age of our passenger vehicles 
from 5 to 4%o years. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIEN TRANSLATORS 


Unless there are further questions on that one, I might just com- 
ment on two other changes in the general provisions. In section 
502, we propose to delete part of the language that authorizes tem- 
porary employment of aliens as translators when competent citizen 
translators are not available. The reason for deleting that is that 
that provision is now carried in the General Government Matters 
Appropriation Act, applicable to the Government as a whole, so 
there is no need to retain that language in our Appropriation Act any 
longer. Finally, a similar deletion is made in section 507 which 
prohibits employment of persons engaged in strikes against the Gov- 
ernment, and so on. That prohibition has been made permanent 
legislation applicable to the entire Government, so it is no longer 
needed in our bill. 

All the other general provisions remain the same as they have for 
a good many years, and unless there are any questions I believe that 
completes my discussion. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. We will now discuss the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE CORPORATION 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; C. A. FRETTS, ACTING MANAGER, FEDERAL 
CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; E. H. NIKKEL, DIRECTOR, 
SALES AND SERVICING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION; G. E. EVANS, DIRECTOR, FINANCE DIVISION, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; M. E. COLBY, 
DIRECTOR, UNDERWRITING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION; J. P. SKEFFINGTON, CHIEF, BUDGET 
BRANCH, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; AND 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Operating and administrative expenses 





Administra- 
tive expenses 
payable from 

premium 
income 


4 ppropria- 
tion 


Appropriation Act, 1956 $6,000,000 | $1, 500, 000 $7, 500, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for pay act costs 214, 200 |... 4 a. 214, 200 
\ctivities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 

penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture’ for personnel 

in vent iRtAONh TIE 6 enxknndi~ned <encininh<a0d>qamemanerr xan —4, 215 |... —4, 215 


Base for 1957 6, 209, 985 | 1, 500, 000 7, 709, 985 


Budget estimate, 1957- 6, 210, 000 2, 000, 000 8, 210, 000 


Increase +500, 015 


Notge.—As explained in more detail below, the 1957 budget includes a proposal 
that not more than $2 million of the operating and administrative expenses of the 
Corporation may be paid from premium income. For clarification and complete- 
ness, the following schedules and justification explain the total estimate of $8,210,000 
required for administrative expenses, consisting of $6,210,000 direct appropriation 
and $2 million payable from premium income. 


Summary of increases, 1957 


Increase in underwriting and actuarial analysis costs _- _ +$258, 015 
Increase in contract sales and servicing costs___________- _..... +169, 000 
Increase in crop inspections and loss-adjustment costs __- beret +73, 000 
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Prajec: statement 








| | 


} } 
1956 esti- | Imerease | 1957 esti- 








} } 
Project 1955 : (+) or de- | ; 
mate | crease (—) | mate 
ee a m re 

Underwriting and actuarial analysis. ...........--- ; $465, 276 | $597, 985 +$258, 015 $856, 000 

: Contract sales and servicing ................-....-- --| 4,282,671 | 6,328, 000 | +169,000 | 6, 497, 000 

3. Crop inspections and loss ¢ adjustments a a ke | 1, 208, 124 784, 000 +73, 000 857, 000 
Unobligated balance. -...............-----..- Edd dicle sm 1,627 |. 


Total pay act costs (Public Law 94).........-...------- (72, 300] dN “[#i2/000)|"~ (228, 200) 


— 








| 

Total available or estimate..............--------- | 5,997,698 | 7,709,985 | +500,015 | 8, 210, 000 

Deduct: Obligations payable from premium income--.-)--.....-.--- 1, 500, 000 | — 500,000 |—2, 000, , 000 
Total appropriation..............-...---.------- 5, 997, 698 “6, 209, 985 +15 | 6 210, 000 x 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries A 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture”’ - +3, 302 +4, 215 ne 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases___._...---- sepecasase=| J SAS | Fe 
ee ee ene ee eae fat 





Total appropriation or estimate. -............ ..--.| 6,000,000 6, 000, 000 | 
| | | 












General 


The budgeted workload for 1957 reflects a slight increase over that for 1956, 
The 1957 budget estimate has been prepared on the basis that the additional costs 
to be incurred because of the extended scope of operations will be paid from 
premium income. Therefore, no change in appropriated funds for administrative 
and operating expenses is proposed, except for an increase of $15 to round off the 
appropriation estimate. 

in 1957 efforts will continue to be concentrated toward the development of a 
sounder program. ‘The Corporation’s unfavorable loss experience since 1953, 
resulting from drought and spring wheat losses due to rust, has materially in- 
creased the need for more aggressive action in this direction. Major emphasis 
will be placed on the development of actuarial structures consistent with the risk 
to be insured, both on a county and individual basis. Specific attention will 
also be given to the writing of new business in order to improve the quality of 
program participation with respect to premium income, diversity of coverage, 
and caliber of risk. 




















INCREASES 


(1) Increase of $258,015 under the project ‘‘Underwriting and actuarial anal- 
ysis” for refinement of rates and coverages and to develop actuarial information 
for 85 new county programs. 

The establishment of rates and coverages is one of the most important phases 
of crop-insurance work. They must be set at a level that will produce sufficient 
premium income to offset losses over a period of time, and also be maintained 
within a range that will appeal to the farmer’s concept of economy. 

Field underwriting.—The field underwriters develop the actuarial structure for 
each county in which insurance is offered. There are 6 area offices, with a chief 
underwriter in charge of each office and responsible for the work in a specific 
insurance area, usually consisting of about 150 counties in which 3 to 6 different 
crop programs are in effect. 

Field underwriting work is divided into two categories: (a) The review of the 
actuarial structure in counties where programs are already operating, and (5) 
the establishment of the actuarial bases for insurance in new counties. 

Continued review of rates and coverages.—The establishment and refinement 
of actuarial rates is a continuous process. The Corporation’s underwriting 
experience is quite limited, so it is important that each year’s operating experience 
be included in the actuarial structure as soon as possible. Consequently, the 
actuarial structure of each county must be reviewed annually. This review _ 
be necessary in 915 counties and includes actual physical inspection of farmland 
in the county to determine the insurability. This inform: ition is combined with 
analysis of county soil survey maps and flood data where applicable. From this 
information, the county is divided into areas by productivity and degree of risk. 
At the same time, noninsurable acreage is classified. 

Eighty-five new county programs for 1957.—Approximately 85 new counties will 
be added to the program in 1957. This includes an increase of 50 new counties 
and the replacement of 35 county programs now in operation. 

When new insurance counties are developed, the actuarial work is considerably 
heavier. Underwriting surveys must be made for several counties in orcer to 
select one best suited for crop insurance, County productivity records for 
numerous years must be analyzed, along with weather and climatic reports. 
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Increased demand for underwriting studies.—In addition to the usual routine 
of preparing rates and coverages for counties, there is continuous need for special 
reports on the effect severe climatic concitions and various farming practices have 
on production. 

In addition, as a result of recent crop losses due to frost, freeze, and hurricane, 
the Corporation is receiving numerous requests for insurance protection on addi- 
tional crops. In each instance, extensive studies of risks and productivity must 
be made to determine whether or not a program on the new crop should be 
instituted. 

Crop production and yield statistics.—Historical records of crop production on a 
county basis by farming practice constitute an important phase otf the basic 
material used in the development of crop insurance rates and coverages, This 
information is required annually on approximately 35 crops for about 900 coun- 
ties. The cost of compiling this information with Corporation personnel would be 
prohibitive. Therefore, contractual agreements are made with other Government 
agencies for supplying this data from records already compiled for other purposes. 
The charges for this service cover the cost of comy iling the data on a basis applic- 
able to crop insurance neecs. 

The estimated workload and costs for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 are as 
follows: 

Underwriting and actuarial analysis 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 


is ie dee ee ee a? Increase 
IN Ixy ‘4+.) or de- 
Number of | Number of | (+-) or de 
} county Cost | eounty } Cost 
programs | | programs | 


crease (— 


Lichen Sita Salis ak Staal heii iad 
County survey work..............-.-.--| 950 | $84, 320 | 1, 000 $152, 140 4+-$67, 820 
. Crop production and acreage yield | 
statistics. _.-. ; ; | 

3, State, branch, and headquarters servic- | 
ine COBcacsavsesce Someta 956 | 493, 665 | 1,000 678, 860 +185, 195 


20, 000 |_. 4 25, 000 +5, G00 


Tote? ClGhsecs cnet pice bia dGhaite | OR hiss pacccs 856, 000 +258, 015 
} 
| i 


(2) Increase of $169,000 under the project “Contract sales and servicing’’ for 
the sales and servicing of 450,000 contracts; an increase of 50,000 contracts over 
1956. 

Increase in partici pation.—In accordance with the long-range plan for expansion 
of the crop insurance program as rapidly as sound insurance principles will permit, 
a contract workload of 450,000 contracts is budgeted for 1957. This is an increase 
of 50,000 contracts over 1956. Based on normal cancellation rates for 1956, a 
total of 130,000 sales will be required to achieve the 1957 budgeted workload, 
which will be an average of 450 sales per county in the 85 new county programs 
50 new and 35 replacements) and 100 sales per county in the 915 carryover 
county programs. 

The budgeted contract workload, by commodity, for crop years 1956 and 1957 
is as follows: 

Sales summary by commodity, crop year 1956 


Crop year 1956 sales 


Cape | Cae nene pera 
over 
from 
1955 


Contracts) Number 
in force, | ofcounty 
1956 programs 


1955 
Commodity partici- 
pation 


Replace- 
ment of 
cancel- 
lations 


Increase 
In partic- 
ipation 


4, 000 4, 000 4, 
4,324 3, 500 824 176 1, 000 4, 
324 300 24 76 | 100 

31, 172 24, 900 6, 272 , 728 11, 000 35, 
19, 639 15, 700 3, 939 ,061 | 12,000 27, 
20, 128 16, 000 4,128 | —2,128 | 2, 000 18, 
32,846 | 26,300 6, 546 4, 154 10, 700 37, 
1,117 900 217 5, 883 | 6, 100 ¥ 
88, 162 70, 500 17, 662 39,438 | 57,100! 127, 
125, 631 100, 500 25, 131 12, 269 37,400 | 137, 


323, 343 258, 600 64, 743 76, 657 141, 400 400, 
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Sales summary by commodity, crop year 1957 


Ne: ieee aiteabaiio saint Paola odd 


Ee 


Crop year 1957 sales 


l | Contracts | Number of 
in force, | county 
Increase in ’ : 
saaabehe | anaes 1957 |_ programs 
| pation 
| 


le ae Replace- 


ment of 
cancella- 
tions 


Commodity 


Se 
3 


SESSZEE5 | 


aor 


Cotton.....--- awe batted 
POO is ete aee eine shicntssndenk <a} 


! 
$2808 | 


z 
= 


Soybeans. ------- 


Bee ee | 





Reng oss 


- 
NeKaNe ee 
te 


_— 
PO 
> 


Wheat. 
_ 


g 
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Local agents responsible for sales and servicing of crop insurance contracts at 
county level—Approximately 750 local agents under contractual agreement with 
the Corporation at the county level will sell crop insurance contracts to farmers 
and service contracts already in force. Usually an agent’s territory consists of | 
county, but in some instances as many as 3 counties are assigned to an agent. 
The agent must maintain an office as a point of contact for insureds in the county 
and is responsible for the maintenance of county office files. Agents are under 
the direct supervision of Corporation district supervisors. 

The annual servicing of a crop insurance contract consists principally of 
obtaining the acreage report, collecting the premium, and processing any notices 
of loss. In addition, the agent must answer any inquiries of insureds, process 
transfers of interest. collateral assignments, and keep insureds generally informed 
regarding crop insurance matters. 

Agents’ commission rates—Agents are paid on a commission basis for each 
contract in foree for which the premium is collected by a specifie date. The 
commission schedule is designed to place emphasis on the acquisition of new 
business and at the same time provide an incentive for the agent to maintain a 
high percentage of carryover contracts from year to year. The following sched- 
ule lists the 1956 commission rates, which will also be in effect for 1957: 


New contracts $4 plus 10 percent of premium collected, 
but not to exceed an average of $30 per 
contract. 

Carryover contracts......-....--. $4 plus 5 percent of premium collected, but not 
to exceed an average of $15 per contract. 

Collection of old accounts 5 percent of amount collected or $4 per 
account, whichever is greater, except that 
the collection fee shall not exceed 25 per- 
cent of the amount collected. 

Sharecroppers $1 for each person in excess of 1 insured 
under a contract. 
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The estimated commission costs of sales and servicing for the 1956 and 1957 
fiscal years are as follows: 


Estimated cost of agents’ commissions 


1956 fiscal year 1957 fiscal year 
SEER RTEF yc EMCEE SL FP eT Ee Ie Ree 
(+) or 
Com- | | decrease 
mission} Cost | (—) 
rate | 


Com- | 


| mission! Units or 
ra 


dollars 


Units or 
dollars 
| 


anil a —— 


| | 
New business: | | | 
Sales- 141,400 | $4.00 | $565,600 | 130,000 | $4.00 | $520,000 | —$45, 600 
Premium $8, 364, 800 10% | 836, 480 $8, 404, 520 10% 840,452 | +3,972 





Estimated commission 
for new business. - - -- bcccasheh MOORES os. gpreh Bids occ | 1,860,482 | —41, b2s 


Carryover business: | | 
Carryover contracts... -- -- | 258, 600 4.00 | 1,034, 400 | 320, 000 4.00 | 1, 280,000 | +245, 600 
Premium $17, 658, 200 | 5% | 882,910 | $20, 818, 480 5% | 1,040, 924 +158, 014 





Estimated commission 
for carryover busi- | 
WOM. ssid B93 eS is »e Pra Se gah .| 2, 820, 924 | +o 614 


Sharecroppers................ 33, 400 Mi 1.00 36, 000 
Collection of prior year ac- 
counts 39, 655 | 6.00 | 237, 944 16, » 825 6.00 | _100, 044 | —137, 000 


| 


iatorne's 








Me Raa 











Total commission costs -|......-..-.-- eee l 3, 590, 7 tihn a 3, '818, 320 | - +227, 586 


GB Flag is 


Continuous contract.—In order to maintain continuous participation in the 
program and avoid the cost of rewriting all business each year, a continuous crop 
insurance contract is used which remains in force until canceled by either the 
Corporation or the insured. The cancellation ratio for 1954 contracts was 24 
percent compared to 28 percent for 1953 contracts. The following table sum- 
marizes 1954 contract cancellations by crop programs: 
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Cancellation rate, 1954 


(Percent] 





Corpora- wi | Participa- 


Producer tion rate 


32 30 
38 | ll 
27 13 
42 13 
19 | 46 
23 22 
30 30 
18 27 


24 21 
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The estimated workload and costs are as follows: 


Contract sales and servicing 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 | 
| | Inerease 


| (+) or de- 
crease (—) 


Units = Total 


| panera | ae 
Agents’ commissions 400,000 | $8.98 | $3,590,734 | 450,000 | $8.49 | $3,818,320 | +$227, 586 
State, branch, and head- | 
quarters servicing costs.....| 400,000 | 6.84 | 2,737,266 | 450, O00 | 5.96 | 2,678,600 = 


Total cost \y 15. 82 6, 328, 000 450, 000 | 14.44 | 6,497,000 | +169, 000 
| | 
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(3) Increase of $73,000 under the project “Crop inspections and loss adjust- 
ments. 

Loss adjustment activities—The inspection and adjustment of losses is an 
important phase of crop insurance work. Unless losses are adjusted properly, 
either the farmer is deprived of the full benefits to which he is entitled under his 
crop insurance policy, or the Corporation pays indemnities in excess of its liability 
which results in the unnecessary depletion of capital funds. ; 

The quality of loss adjustment work must consistently be maintained on a 
very high standard since in many instances the farmer bases his evaluation 
of the crop insurance program on the performance of the adjuster. Otherwise, 
the good will and participation obtained through agents in the sales and servicing 
of crop insurance contracts will be nullified. Likewise, if losses are adjusted 
improperly, the soundness of the program would be seriously impaired, even 
though actuarial rates and coverages had been established with a maximum degree 
of accuracy. 

Crop inspection and loss adjustment work is performed by approximately 
1,200 local adjusters who are appointed for services on an intermittent basis, 
and are paid only when services are performed. Many of these men have now 
been emploved by the Corporation for several years. They are very familiar 
with local farming practices and have shown considerable improvement in their 
work as 4 result of the experience they have accumulated. 

The Claims Division of the Washington office is responsible for the loss adjust- 
ment activities of the Corporation. It formulates general loss adjustment 
policies and supervises the various State offices in the recruitment, training 
and review of the performance of adiusters. Continual emphasis is given to 
improving the general quality of loss adjustment work by providing closer super- 
vision and more extensive training for adjusters as well as implementing and 
revising State and branch office procedures to provide for the more rapid and 
economical processing of claims. 

Increase of 77,000 in 1957 workload.—The loss adiustment workload is primarily 
based on two factors: (1) Contract workload, and (2) growing conditions. Assum- 
ing that normal growing conditions will exist, there will be an increase in the 
potential loss adjustment workload for the 1957 fiscal year of 77,000 contracts. 
In the main part, the adiustment of losses on 1956 crop year losses will he per- 
formed during the 1957 fiscal year. The estimated contract workload for the 
1956 crop vear is 400,000 compared to 323,343 contracts in force on 1955 crops. 

In addition to inspections performed when insureds submit a notice of loss, 
adjusters also make preliminary inspections of insured crops. These inspections 
are initiated by the Corporation in cases where the insured coverage is considera ly 
greater than average and where early inspections are necessary to determine that 
good farming practices are being followed. The number of inspections performed 
each year is usually twice the number of claims that are approved for payment. 

Direct costs of loss adjustments and crop inspections —The estimated dire*t costs 
of loss adjustments and crop inspections for the 1957 fiscal year is $1,319,000 
compared to $1,116,000 budgeted for the 1956 fiscal year. These dire*t costs are 
considered as nonadministrative expense and as such, are payable from premium 
income. However, an increase of $73,000 is proposed in this project for 1957 which 
represents the proportionate share of indirect costs applicable to loss adjustment 
and inspe-tion work. 

The estimated workload and costs are as follows: 


Crop inspections and loss adjustments 






Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
= See Eanes one I Teagan (-f 
Number 5 Number on or de- \ 
of eon- | *%T21 Total cost | of con- | “YEE Total cost | Cease ( 
tracts F tracts 
State, branch, and head. | | 
quarters servicing costs | $23,343 | $2.42 $784,000 | 400,000 $2.14 $857,000 | +$73, 000 











CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in language of the capital and insurance 
fund as follows (new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Provided, That the direct costs of loss 
adjusters for crop inspections and loss adjustments may be considered as non- 
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administrative or nonoperating expenses: Provided further, That not to exceed 
[$1,500,000] $2,000,000 of administrative and operating expenses may be paid 
from premium income, ; ze 

This proposed change would increase from $1,500,000 to $2 million the limita- 
tion on the amount of operating and administrative expenses of the Corporation 
which may be paid from premium income, as explained in more detail in the 
justification of the estimate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fretts. Mr. Chairman, Assistant Secretary McLain expected 
to be here to give a brief statement to the committee but it has been 
necessary for him to be present at other hearings and with your 
permission I will be pleased to give his statement. 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed, Mr. Fretts. 

Mr. Frerts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss the Federal crop-insurance 
program with the committee. 

Although I have been familiar with the operations of crop insurance 
for several years, I have not been directly associated with its admin- 
istration until recently. Therefore, my remarks will be brief, and 
with your permission, I will have Mr. Fretts and his staff furnish any 
detailed information you might desire. Mr. Fretts has been Acting 
Manager of the Corporation since last December when Mr. Laidlaw 
resigned for personal reasons, after having served as Manager for 
2% years. 

1955 OPERATING EXPERIENCE 


For the 1955 crop year, there were 888 county programs furnishing 
protection to approximately 357,000 farmers with a total insurance 
coverage in force of about $310 million. 

The drought which began in 1951 and has since continued to in- 
crease in severity each year, once again was the cause of heavy losses 
in the Dust Bowl area in the Southwest, where a large portion of the 
Corporation’s liability was located. The 1955 loss ratio was 1.14, 
with indemnities of $25.6 million exceeding premium income of $22.4 
million by $3.2 million. The wheat program represented 45 percent 
of the total coverage and was responsible for $16.7 million, or 65 per- 
cent of the total losses, with the major portion of wheat losses being 
paid in the States of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SOUNDER PROGRAM 


The continued payment of heavy losses in a few southwestern 
counties has been sufficient to materially affect the underwriting ex- 
perience of the Corporation. If it were not for the experience in these 
counties, the Corporation would now have a reserve of $4.6 million 
instead of a deficit of $13.5 million. The losses which have been ex- 
perienced the past few years have been responsible for a thorough 
reappraisal of underwriting policies. As a result of this analysis, con- 
certed action is now being taken to improve the quality of risk insured 
by the Corporation. In accordance with the expressed intent of Con- 
gress for the development of a sound crop-insurance program, present 
and future planning for the administration of the program will be 
directed toward: 
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Termination of insurance in counties where operating experience 
has indicated that a sound program cannot be administered. 

2. Further refinement of coverages and premium rates. 

3. Better distribution of participation to offset the concentration 
of liability in the spring wheat area. 

4. Limiting liability in areas where the likelihood of probable loss 
is imminent. 









AVAILABILITY OF CROP INSURANCE 













Senator Hayprmn. Can the farmer who desires insurance buy it for 
any particular year? 

Mr. Frerts. Our contract is continuous. It runs from year to 
year subject to cancellation by either the insured or the Corporation 
by a specified date in the contract. 

Senator Haypen. Is it possible for the farmer to wait until it looked 
like crop or weather conditions might be either for drought, flood, or 
whatever it might be, and then rush in and apply for insurance, with 
the result that the risk was transferred to the Government, and then 
in other years when conditions looked all right they would assume the 
risk themselves and save the premium. 

Mr. Frerts. That is no longer possible, Mr. Chairman. Years 
ago we made changes in the program whereby selling was discontinued 
at a date prior to the planting of the crop; sufficiently in advance so 
that there could be no selectivity insofar as the insurance is concerned. 

Senator Haypen. Then the person buys his insurance, on the 
assumption that maybe next year will not be a good year. If it 
turns out to be good why, he would gain nothing by it. On the 
other hand, if it did turn out to be a bad year and it wound up costing 
him money, he could collect for it. 

Mr. Frerrts. That is right. Our policy is, as I pointed out, on a 
continuous basis, and we try insofar as we can to keep the policy in 
force year after year and a large percentage of our policyholders do 
carry the insurance on a continuous basis. 
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PARTICIPATION IN CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 
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Senator Haypren. Well, how does the purchase of insurance com- 
pare with the prices in those States? Are there certain regions where 
they buy it and other regions where they cannot? 

Mr. Frerrts. Well, the program is on an experimental basis. It 
is not offered in all counties. Where the insurance is offered, it is 
available to the producers provided we have no reason to believe 
oe they are bad risks. If they are poor risks, we will not insure 
them. 

Senator Haypen. Is the insurance sold in every State in the Union? 

Mr. Frerts. No; there are eight States in which we have no 
insurance counties: ‘Nevada, West Virginia, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. In the 
remainder of the States, we do have county programs. 

Senator HaypENn. Why is there an exception as far as the New 
Haglend States are concerned? Is it that the Yankees don’t want to 

uy it? 

Mr. Frerrs. Well, I don’t think it is exactly that. There hasn't 
been the demand for insurance in that area. That would primarily 
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be the reason why we have no programs in about 6 or 8 States. We 
do have a tobacco county in Connecticut and also in Massachusetts. 

Senator HAYDEN. You have 1,000 counties here. There are about 
2.000 counties; aren’t there? 

Mr. Frerts. That is correct. You may recall that prior to 1948 
we did offer insurance on a national basis on 3 crops. That in- 
cluded wheat, cotton, and flax. In 1947, our act was amended, plac- 
ing the program on an experimental basis and putting a limitation on 
the number of counties in which we could offer insurance for the dif- 
ferent commodities. We were cut back at that time to about 400 
counties. We have progressively added counties until we are now up 
to about 950 counties for the 1956 crop year. 


WHEAT INSURANCE 


Senator Dirksen. Your big loss is in wheat; isn’t it? 

Mr. Frerrs. For 1955; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Has that been more or less uniform as an ex- 
perience? 

Mr. Frerrs. No. For the last 3 years our wheat losses have been 
unusually heavy in the Dust Bowl areas. In 1954, our losses were also 
rather heavy in the spring wheat area, primarily as a result of rust 
damage. Other than that, our wheat experience has been com- 
paratively good. 

Senator HaypEN. Are you still selling insurance in the Dust Bowl? 

Mr. Frerrs. We have withdrawn from the counties where our 
losses were the heaviest. Beginning with the 1956 crop year we 
are not offering insurance in the worst area. We are still offering 
insurance in some of the other counties but we have increased the 
rates to a point where we feel they are adequate to carry the risk. 


CROP INSURANCE PREMIUM RATES 


Senator Dirksen. About the wheat premium, on the basis of experi- 
ence, is it uniform? Have you heard anything about that or do you 
know anything about that? 

Mr. Frerrs. Premium rates are determined on a commodity basis 
by areas. We break them down to counties and then areas within a 
county, to establish a rate that will carry the risk in each area within 
a county. 

Senator Dirksen. So you have a great variety of premiums if the 
county’s activity is different? 

_Mr. Frerts. Yes. It is based on a long period of years of produc- 
tion experience, for 25 or 30 years. That is basically what we have 
used in establishing the rate. 


CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


Senator Dirksen. I notice that beginning with the 1957 fiscal year 
you expect your net capital to be reduced to $12.5 million? 

Mr. Frerts. Based on our latest estimate, we expect it to be about 
$13.5 million. 

Senator Dirksen. That is out of the original $100 million? 

Mr. Frerts. Initially it was $100 million. You may recall that in 
1947 the accumulated deficit through that year, in the amount of $73 
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million, was canceled at which time we were placed on an experimental 
basis. When we started out on the experimental program we still 
had $27 million of the original $100 million intact. Now, of that $27 
million, our capital is impaired to the extent that you indicated, 
Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, now, it doesn’t reflect your actual losses 
for 1957; does it? 

Mr. Fretrs. No; it does not. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, you still have 1957 so very conceiy- 
ably instead of winding up with the estimated $14,900,000 of capital 
in 1957 your capital may be further impaired? 

Mr. Frerrs. That is possible, depending on our 1957 loss experience. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, I suppose you are looking down the road a 
bit. Suppose we arrive 2 or 3 years hence where your whole capital 
structure will be wiped out, almost of necessity you will have to come 
back to Congress for funds; won’t you? 

Mr. Frerrs. That is correct, and if I may complete the statement 
at it covers the possibility that we may need additional capital 
unds. 


1957 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The budget estimate which is being presented for the 1957 program 
contemplates the operation of 1,000 county programs, an increase of 
50 over the 950 planned for 1956. It also provides for a 1957 contract 
workload of 450,000 contracts, compared to 400,000 in 1956. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF CORPORATION 


Of the $100 million capital authorized by Congress, $27 million has 
been appropriated. As of June 30, 1953, the Corporation had ac- 
cumulated a moderate reserve of about $2 million. However, as a 
result of extensive losses which have occurred since then, mainly as 
the result of drought in the Dust Bowl area and rust in the spring 
wheat area, indemnities have exceeded premium income to the extent 
that by June 30, 1956, the Corporation’s available capital will have 
been reduced to approximately $13% million. The insured coverage 
on 1956 crops will be about $385 million. 

If 1956 losses are heavy, even though not catastrophic, there is a 
possibility that available funds will not be adequate to meet current 
operating needs. Therefore, it may be necessary to request the 
Congress for a supplemental appropriation later this year to provide 
funds for the subscription of additional capital stock by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such action will depend largely on the loss ex- 
pectancy of the 1956 winter wheat crop, in regard to which a deter- 
mination will be made in the near future. 

Senator Haypen. We will now stand recessed until call of the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m. the hearing was adjourned until 2 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SeEssion (2 P. M.) 
FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; CLAYTON E. WHIPPLE, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; W. A. 
MINOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE; GORDON 0. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; ROBERT C. TETRO, ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; 
THOMAS E. MORROW, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; 0. V. WELLS, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation Act, 1956 $3, 365, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for increased pay costs__-__---------- 141, 600 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” for personnel investigations 
work ; 2, 000 
Base for 1957 _ 8, 504, 600 
Budget estimate, 1957 3, 890, 000 


Increase J ee Reet lh 4+-385, 400 


Summary of increases, 1957 


To intensify analyses by countries of factors affecting possibilities for 

expanding American export markets for United States agricultural 

DICUMNUE 2204 26 Oke es eae oe eo eas +- $227, 400 
To expand studies to determine the magnitude of present and poten- 

tial world competition with American agricultural products + 158, 000 


Project statement 


| 


Project | 1955 1967 


7 
| 1956 
(estimated) 


| i 
| (estimated) | Increase 


' 

| 

1, Analysis of foreign agriculture and trade $787, 757 | $897,600 | +$385,400 | $1,2°3,000 
2. Agricultural attachés_-___.__- 1,718,068 | 2, 607, 000 |--- nae 2, 607, 000 
Unobligated balance ...............-.....------ £178 }2:... i ae . 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94)_...._..__--| (39, 564] (145, 270] (+23, 400] [168, 670] 





__ _ Total available or estimate._- ----- | 2, 507,000 | 9, 504,600 | oe — 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, | 
mT WNe 5 con ee ee aie athe ea -| 1,400,000 | 
ransfer in the 1956 estimates from: | 
“Salaries and expenses, State”. ..........-.| 
_, Government in occupied areas, State”. - __| 
rransferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
the General Counsel, Agriculture’”’__-_..____-| 
Transfer in the 1957 estimates to ‘Salaries and | 
sapenees, Office of the Secretary of Agricul- | 
OP os. Sit ee ; le eek en dare 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases... .|---.-- 


Total appropriation or estimate. -__._-- I 965,000 | 3, 365, 000 
| | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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INCREASES 


(1) The increase of $385,400 under the activity ‘‘Analysis“of foreign”agriculture 
and trade”’ is composed of the following: 

(a) An increase of $227,400 for analyses by countries of factors affecting possi- 
bilities for expanding export markets for United States agricultural products. 

Need for increase.—There is an urgent need to intensify the analysis by countries 
or other areas, of factors affecting the expansion of markets for United States 
agricultural products. Extensive studies are required to determine and identify 
the barriers to trade country by country, and the possible steps which may be 
taken by the United States to induce foreign governments to relax restrictions 
so as to further multilateral trade. Relaxation of trade restrictions will improve 
opportunities for expanding export markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities. There is a need for further detailed analysis of United States agricul- 
tural trade to discover new trends and developments. There is also a need to 
make further studies of the effect the trade agreement program has on United 
States agricultural trade. 

Plan of work.—Information relating to policy and programs which restrict or 
otherwise affect the sale of United States agricultural commodities abroad will be 
obtained insofar as possible from the agricultural attachés, Foreign Service reports, 
reports from Treasury representatives abroad, and from foreign newspapers and 
periodicals. Where necessary, representatives from Washington will go to foreign 
countries to get special firsthand information on these problems. This informa- 
tion will be evaluated, its significance indicated, and the results made available 
to producers, the trade, exporters, and other interested groups. 

b) An increase of $158,000 for studies to determine the magnitude of present 
and potential world competition with American agricultural products. 

Need for increase.—There is a need for more adequate statistics and related 
facts on foreign production of agricultural commodities competitive with United 
States production. Information is needed on methods used by other countries 
to move farm commodities in world trade, together with an analysis of the pro- 
duction and marketing program and economic factors relating to production in 
foreign countries which affect competition of their agricultural production with 
that of agricultural commodities produced in the United States. There is a need 
to make a thorough analysis of incentives used by foreign countries to stimulate 
their agricultural exports and production for local consumption instead of per- 
mitting imports to enter more freely. There is also an urgent need for an analysis 
for commodity costs and price relationships in foreign markets as related to 
United States costs and prices. 

These facts are needed as a basis for enabling American farmers and trade to 
meet the competition, and to enable sound policy decisions to be made with re- 
spect to agricultural programs in the United States. Additional work is urgently 
needed on cotton, dairy and poultry products, fats and oils, fruits and vegetables, 
grain, tobacco, and livestock and meat products. 

Plan of work.—In selected areas abroad, studies will be made on production 
practices, costs, grades, marketing methods, price policies, expansion possibilities, 
Government programs, and any other factors which may be helpful in determining 
the present and potential competition with United States prodiets. Analyses 
will be made in Washington of the material accumulated on incentives used by 
foreign countries to stimulate their agricultural exports, and on commodity cost 
and price relationships in foreign markets as they are related to United States 
cost and prices. The information will be made available to United States trade 
groups, producers, and exporters. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized, deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

“For necessary expenses for the Foreign Agricultural Service, including 

carrying out title vi of the Agricultural Act of 1954 ([Public Law 690, 

1 approved August 28, 1954] 68 Stat. 908), and for enabling the Secretary 

to coordinate and integrate activities of the Department in connection 

2 with foreign agricultural work, including not to exceed [$20,000] $25,000 

3 for representation allowances [, $3,365,000: Provided, That not less than 

$250,000 of the funds contained in this appropriation shall be available 

to obtain statistics and related facts on foreign production and full and 

complete information on methods used by other countries to move farm 

4 commodities in world trade on a competitive basis] and for extending 

courtesies to representatives of foreign countries, $3,890,000 ”’ 
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The first change in language inserts the United States Statutes at Large citation 
to title VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954 in lieu of the Public Law reference. 

The second and fourth changes in language would increase from $20,000 to 
$25,000 the limitation for representation allowances in foreign countries and 
would permit the use of a portion of this limitation for extending courtesies in the 
United States to representatives of foreign governments. 

The funds for representation allowances are used primarily by agricultural 
attachés in foreign countries. The increase in this limitation would permit 
making modest representation allowances to marketing specialists of the Depart- 
ment who are engaged in the development and promotion in foreign countries of 
foreign markets for agricultural commodities. In addition, the proposed language 
would provide for the payment of expenses of necessary official entertainment 
and other courtesies extended in the United States to representatives of foreign 
countries concerned with agricultural matters. This language would extend to 
a limited number of top officials in the Department in the United States the same 
type of authority which is presently available to the agricultural attachés sta- 
tioned in foreign countries and which is presently available to many agencies of 
the Government. This authority is urgently needed in view of the increasing 
importance of the Department’s activities concerned with the development of 
foreign markets for surplus agricultural commodities. 

It is the custom in foreign countries for official government representatives 
to arrange for dinners, receptions, and other types of hospitality for visiting 
officials from this Department. In accordance with international practice, officials 
of the Department are expected to extend similar courtesies to representatives 
of foreign governments when they visit the United States. Extension of courtesies 
of this nature helps to establish conditions which permit the most effective working 
relationships, and is essential to the successful accomplishment of the objectives 
of the Department’s foreign agricultural work. Expenses under this provision 
would be authorized by the Secretary or Acting Secretary, the Assistant Secretary 
for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture, and the Administrator, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 

The third change in language proposes deletion of the proviso stating the 
$250,000 of this appropriation shall be available to obtain statistics and related 
facts on foreign production and full and complete information on methods used 
by other countries to move foreign commodities in world trade on a competitive 
basis. The Service is in full agreement with the objective of the language which 
it is proposed be deleted, and is increasing its activity in this area. The language 
requires additional accounting records, and is complicated by the fact that many 
of the employees who contribute to the studies are also engaged in other work, 
thus necessitating the maintenance of detailed time reports which serve no useful 
purpose other than determining the amount to be charged to the limitation 
account. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. The Committee will come to order. 
We have before us the witnesses to justify the estimates for the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. I understand that Mr. Butz, the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, in charge of this Service, is not 
available today and that the presentation will be made by Mr. Gwynn 
Garnett, the Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service. You 
may proceed, Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. Garnett. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that Mr. Butz could not 
be here and I shall read his statement. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss the budget requests 
for the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

_ The Service carries out the Department’s principal responsibilities 
in developing foreign markets for United States farm products. 

It conducts a continuing appraisal of foreign agricultural markets 
and barriers to such markets, and works at reducing such barriers. 
It gathers and disseminates information needed by United States 
farmers, business, and Government to give them a continuing picture 
of foreign crops, markets, policies, and competition. It represents 
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the interests of United States agriculture and the Department in the 
foreign field, including relationships with other agencies. It ad- 
ministers title I of Public Law 480. It facilitates export sales through 
private trade. 

These activities are carried on through a worldwide system which 
includes agricultural attachés in principal countries, marketing special- 
ists who spend a large portion of their time in countries having market 
potentialities, agricultural economists studying various phases of 
competition, and other personnel who are constantly working to meet 
United States marketing objectives. 


EXPORT SITUATION 





Exports of United States agricultural products totaled $3,193 
million in calendar 1955 as compared to $3,050 million in 1954. This 
represented an increase of 5 percent in value and 11 percent in quan- 
tity. Despite such gains, however, the existing situation requires 
continued all-out efforts. Our latest study shows that the overall 
production of agricultural products in every major geographical area 
of the world is greater than it was a year ago. ‘This is the third con- 
secutive year since prewar that the increase in world agricultural 
production has exceeded the rise in population. It is obvious that our 
export job is getting tougher. 


IMMEDIATE AND LONG-RANGE NEED 


That substantial exports are essential to the health of our agricul- 
tural economy is a fact that no one challenges. The problem is how 
United States agriculture can gain the strong international bargaining 
position that it requires in order to maintain and expand such exports. 
It does not sufficiently occupy such a position today, as shown by the 
fact that in 1954-55, approximately 30 percent of United States 
agricultural exports moved abroad under Government programs. 

The various activities directed toward surplus disposal have an im- 
portant place in the handling of present-day agricultural problems. 
Nevertheless, the long-range objective should not be more and more 
Government assistance but an agriculture that more independently 
can meet the competition of other world suppliers and win greater 
access to foreign markets. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service is keying its activities to this dual 
objective—that is, first, to helping carry out programs that give im- 
mediate strength to United States agricultural exports, and, second, 
to performing services in behalf of American agriculture that benefit 
its long-range world bargaining position. 





AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


On September 1, 1954, under title VI of Public Law 690, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service began taking over responsibilities for the agricul- 
tural attachés. At that time there were 41 posts manned by 55 agri- 
cultural attachés and assistants. Thirty-nine of the fifty-five remained 
with the Department of Agriculture. We transferred 13 of these men 
to positions in Washington and 2 accepted other positions. Thus, 
only 24 of the attachés and assistants remained in the overseas posts 
to fill the 82 positions that we established. 
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In filling the posts in the expanded attaché program, it has been 
necessary to do a major recruiting job. During the past year this 
has been substantially completed and we now have a staff of able 
men. There has not yet been sufficient time, however, to determine 
whether the present posts and staff will be adequate to meet current 
and future needs. We are not asking for any increase in the attaché 
program at this time, preferring to gain some experience at the present 
level of operation. 

Relationships with the State Department relative to administrative 
support are being worked out satisfactorily. Each attaché is being 
serviced by the Embassy administrative staff in the same manner 
as other officials at the post and appropriate arrangements have been 
made for reimbursing State Department for these services. The 
attachés, in representing agriculture at the post, are serving as impor- 
tant members of the Ambassador’s team. 


COUNTRY ANALYSES 


We have continued our efforts in obtaining and analyzing informa- 
tion on potentialities and policies of the various countries. An 
important activity is that of continued vigilance to note actions by 
foreign countries affecting trade restrictions, export incentives, and 
agricultural development. Although considerable progress has been 
made in this connection, increased effort is needed. 


EXPORT SUBSIDIES FOR COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS 


Senator RusseLt. What do you do when you find that a country 
is embarking on a campaign of export subsidies of some commodity 
in which we have a surplus? Do you just report that fact? 

Mr. Garnett. No. We bring diplomatic pressure on them in 
every way that we can. 

Senator RusseLu. The same thing would be true in cases of quotas 
or limitations of imports. 

Mr. Garnett. I can give you a specific example that just came to 
our attention the other day. A country in South Africa made an 
exchange allocation to import wheat from Canada. The agricultural 
attaché got in and said, ‘‘Why should Canada only have access to 
this?” And as a result of his representation the sale of wheat was 
made by the United States. 

Senator Russe.u. I have heard time and again that we were about 
to export a great deal of some of these commodities and then some 
other nation protested. Wheat of course does have the International 
Wheat Agreement that arranges for the exportation of considerable 
quantities of wheat with a subsidy attached, but with respect to cot- 
ton, of which we have a considerable surplus, every time I hear that the 
Department is about to export some, then they say that Mexico or 
somebody else has protested and the State Department has stopped 
it. They seem to have very effective means of stopping our exporta- 
tions, and I just wondered how effective our efforts were when we pro- 
tested any of their moves of a similar nature. It looks like the sum 
total of it is that we are drying up free exchange of world goods at 
world prices by a system of diplomatic protest. 
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VOLUME INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. Garnett. If I may say so, Senator, we are exporting agri- 
cultural products at a very high level. Our exports in 1955 were 22 
percent above the average of the 31-year period before that. May | 
call your attention to this chart of the volume index of agricultural 
exports? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnett. This is the volume index of agricultural exports, and 
you will notice that during the last 2 years the line goes up rather 
rapidly. That represents a 16 percent increase. An important diffi- 
culty in the exportation of cotton has been the matter of price. The 
Department this week announced that for the year beginning August 
1, it would sell cotton in the market on a competitive bid basis. 

Senator Russetu. You have had that authority all the time, have 
you not? You must have had it or you do not have it now. We 
passed no laws in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Garnett. May I just say that the Department has embarked 
on a program. The announcement was made this week that cotton 
would be sold on world markets at competitive prices. 

Senator Russe.i. How general is that going to be? Are you going 
to sell 50,000 bales, or are we going to encounter some of these objec- 
tions by other nations? 

Mr. Garnett. I would not wish to state just how many bales would 
be sold under that program, sir. The international cotton market is 
pretty well saturated. 

Senator Russeiy. I commend that even if it comes at long last. | 
think there has been a very grievous mistake not to export some of 


these commodities at world competitive prices heretofore, but I am 
glad you have come around to it. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


Mr. Garnett. During the past year import controls have been re- 
moved with respect to oats, barley and tree nuts and the agreement on 
limitation of exports of tung oil to the United States has been permitted 
to expire. Commodities eligible for section 22 action are kept under 
constant surveillance to determine if the provisions need to be made 
applicable or can be removed, as the case may be. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Some progress is being made in removing discriminatory trade prac- 
tices that United States products face in world markets, but much 
remains to be done. One of the main tools for reducing this discrim- 
ination is through GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
negotiations. Substantial reductions in import duties, which our ex- 
ports face, have been secured, but another important value of GATT 
has been to prevent a further raising of import duties and expansion 
of bilateralism and other trade restrictive devices. Considerable effort 
has gone into preparations for the GATT negotiations with 24 nations 
which have been underway in Geneva since January 18, 1956. 
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ANALYSES OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Efforts have been intensified in determining foreign competition 
with United States agricultural production. More than 100 public 
reports on various phases of the competition problem have been issued 
in the past year. This work is especially significant in view of the 
continuing expansions in foreign agricultural production. An overall 
interim report on this subject has just been completed. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 


Senator Russetu. Do I understand from your reference there to 
GATT that the Department of Agriculture believes that the adoption 
of the legislation that deals with GATT would be helpful to the agri- 
cultural economy of this Nation? 

Mr. Garnetr. OTC; yes, sir. The Department of Agriculture is 
in favor of the approval of the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you familiar with the mechanics of opera- 
tion under OTC? 

Mr. Garnett. I would not say that I was. 

Senator Dirksen. It is actually a conference group that sits abroad 
over at Geneva, is it not, made up of representatives of all countries? 
Each country has one. I think we have only one. 

Mr. Garnett. That is right; we would have one under the OTC. 

Senator Dirksen. What are the bylaws and the regulations under 
which they operate? 

Mr. Garnett. They would implement GATT, and GATT is a set 
of rules of trade that have proved to be beneficial to us, particularly in 
agriculture, as well as other parts of our economy, but the way it is 
now implemented representatives of different countries meet on more 
or less of an ad hoc basis about once a year and with the Organization 
of Trade Cooperation it would permit a continuous organization 
through which we could raise protests and get discussions with other 
countries rather than waiting until one time per year. 

Senator Dirxsen. What will they do to section 22? 

Mr. GarRNeETT. It would not affect section 22. We have an escape 
clause in GATT. It has been agreed that will not in any way limit 
the action of section 22. 


EMBARGO ‘ON CHEESE IMPORTATION 


Senator Dirksen. You will remember section 209 of the Defense 
Production Act that we wrote in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee some years ago in connection with cheese and dairy products 
under which the Secretary finally did issue an embargo upon the 
importation of cheese, which was done of course because the dairy 
people were pointing to the closure of a number of cheese plants, 
particularly those that were making blue cheese and some of the types 
that were competitive with imports from other countries. 

At that time of course we had all the importers from Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, and New York. They were ranged on one side. All 
the cheese producers were ranged on the other, from Illinois, from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and elsewhere, and we had quite a to-do about 
it, with the result that when the Defense Production Act came back 
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to the Senate floor there was a robust attempt of course to strike 
section 209 from the bill. They made the point, if I remember cor- 
rectly, at that time that it was in direct violation and directly at 
variance with what was designed to be achieved by GATT, and | 
suppose by OTC. 

Where would that kind of effort be left if we were full-fledged 
members of OTC and the bill that is now pending in the House and 
Senate were approved? 

Mr. Garnett. Our position is protected by law under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the escape clause of the 
Trade Agreements Act, and United States membership in OTC 
would in no way limit or destroy the effectiveness in those protections 
to American agriculture or to American industry, for that matter. 

Senator Dirksen. It does seem to me that the record ought to 
have a little more explicit statement on that point, Mr. Chairman, 
and I wonder, Mr. Garnett, whether you could amplify your state- 
ments somewhat to show how this thing is going to work, what kind 
of representation we shall have here, and what would be interdicted 
under this agreement on the part of Congress. If, for instance, we 
said, ‘Look, you have 400 million pounds of cheese in storage. We 
pay so much by way of price supports and purchase programs to take 
it off the market,” it would look just a little futile to spend money 
out of the Public Treasury to take cheese off the market while a 
supply of cheese is moving in from Denmark, from France, from 
Sweden, and elsewhere. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Congress may want in a situation of that kind today some very 
robust action and the question is, Do we have our hands tied if we do? 
Industry seems to be able to protect itself pretty well, at least some 
segments of industry, but a farmer and farmers generally could not 
protect themselves if it had an adverse effect upon our farm economy, 
so we get back then to the question: How is American agriculture 
safeguarded against those circumstances? 

Mr. Garnett. Senator, let me assure you that the Department of 
Agriculture would not be for membership in OTC if it destroyed the 
necessary protection to American agriculture, but we see in it by far 
a net gain. In fact we see no limitation on the legislative controls 
that we already have. 

However, I will be glad to submit for the record a statement ampli- 
fying the situation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION AND CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The following is in reeponse to a question raised by the committee regarding the 


possibility that the OTC might restrict or deter the Congress in legislating for the 
protection of domestic interests. 

First, it should be clear what the OTC is, or will be, if it is agreed to. It will 
be an organization consisting of an assembly of all its members, an executive 
committee of 17 elected members, of which the United States would have an 
assured place, and a secretariat. The function of this Organization will be 
limited strictly to administering the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
It will have no other purpose or powers. ‘To understand what its functions will 
be, therefore, it is necessary to be clear as to the essential nature of this agreement. 

The GATT is essentially a contract under which the contracting parties agree 
to follow certain principles and rules for the conduct of international trade which 
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are in the interest of trade expansion. However, it recognizes that there are 
situations in which countries may be unable to conduct their trade in accordance 
with these rules. The GATT therefore provides procedures by which the par- 
ticipants can meet their problems without unnecessary damage to the trade of 
other countries. Some such situations are spelled out in the GATT, including 
the problem of countries that need to restrict their production or marketing of 
agricultural products. In the same spirit in which these exceptions were written 
into the original GATT Agreement, the GATT membership has considered many 
other problems brought up by individual members where some overriding national 
problem prevented them from conforming with a GATT rule of trade. Cases 
have been brought by countries seeking waivers or escapes, as well as by com- 
plaining countries seeking relief. 

For the handling of all such cases basic procedures are provided in the GATT, 
the purpose of which is to keep the proposed action as limited as possible, con- 
sistent with the need for it, to obtain reasonable compensation for the countries 
whose trade interests may be damaged thereby, and to keep any compensatory 
action by affected parties down to reasonable limits. All this is done only by 
vote and recommendation of the GATT membership as a whole. There are no 
sanctions or penalties. The basic principle is that impairment by one country 
of other countries’ benefits under the agreement be evaluated and fairly com- 
pensated. 

The OTC, that is, the Assembly or the Executive Committee, would perform 
this function of considering cases and recommending action under the prescribed 
GATT procedures, 

It is clear that the United States Congress would not in any way be barred 
by the OTC from passing any legislation it might find desirable for domestic 
interests. If such legislation should put the United States in contravention of 
GATT rules, means of obtaining redress are available to affected countries. 
Recognition of national problems and orderly procedures for reconciling con- 
flicting trade interests of member countries have been worked out during the 8 
years of GATT experience. The OTC is designed merely to handle such matters 
more promptly and efficiently. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


Senator Dirksen. The point I make, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
Without arguing the merits, for instance, of this cheese case, I would 
not want to feel that I was in a position by my vote on the Senate 
floor of violating an agreement of a solemn nature into which we 
entered. Thatis never avery happy situation. However, conversely, 
I would not want to be in a position where I was forfeiting in behalf of 
American agriculture some weapons and remedies that the Congress 
might want to use, and if it wants to use them I do not believe that the 
people’s representatives ought ever to be put in the position that they 
are violating some kind of agreement in trying to protect and defend 
the rights of the American farmer. 

Mr. Garnett. Senator, we are very sympathetic to your point of 
view and I will do my best to clear the record. I just would like to 
say here that 70 percent of agricultural exports go to countries who 
are members of GATT, and when you have that many countries 
dealing on a continuous basis on so many problems, there is the 
justification of some machinery by which you can get at them without 
sending a special mission to each country and discussing this uni- 
laterally. 

SURPLUS PROBLEM 


Senator Russeiu. We are practically the only country in the world 
today that has a serious problem of surpluses; are we not? 

Mr. Garnett. Certainly ours are the most severe. Canada has 
some surplus wheat; Greece has some surplus tobacco; up until a 
short time ago Burma had some surplus rice; but the statement is 
generally true that we have the most. 
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Senator RusseLu. On a quantitative basis, I imagine that our sur- 
pluses are greater than all of the other nations of the world combined; 
are they not? 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 

Senator Russextu. Therefore, it seems to me, with us having 1 vote 
on a 24-man board, that we are delivering ourselves and our very 
serious problems completely over to people who have beneficial inter- 
ests in the other direction. 

Mr. Garnetr. May I put in the record an attempt to straighten 
this out? 

Senator RussE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnett. Certainly we expect to get a net gain out of member- 
ship in OTC and it is the Department’s considered judgment that we 
will. I will clarify the point as best I can. 

Senator Russetu. As of today the Department of Agriculture is 
strongly supporting the Department of State in the OTC legislation? 

Mr. Garnett. I would not like to state it just that way. The 
Department of Agriculture did testify before the Ways and Means 
Committee in support of OTC. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Garnett, we have that matter up on the 
floor right now. We are going to vote on it directly, in about 30 
minutes. Here we are members of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. There is a total of 288 votes. We have 4 and the Soviet Union 
and the Communist-dominated countries have 32. 

Mr. Garnett. There are no Communist countries that are members 
of OTC, or that would be members of GATT. 

Senator Dirksen. I am just citing an example. 

Mr. Garnett. Again I would like to make the point that 70 
percent of our agricultural exports go to members of GATT and 
that there is a real need of machinery to discuss a manifold number 
of trade problems that we need to keep ironing out. We feel that we 
need this machinery to expedite our sales of farm products. May | 
proceed, sir? 

Senator Russe. Yes, sir; proceed with your statement. 


COMMODITY SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Garnett. Commodity specialists are working with foreign 
governments and traders and with United States producer groups 
and exporters on facts relating to foreign market preferences, trade 
restrictions, exchange, and discriminatory practices which affect 
United States sales, and are opening up markets wherever possible. 
They are providing ‘first-hand information to United States exporters 
and importers on market situations and trade opportunities. 

In addition, these specialists participate actively in programs under 
Public Law 480, including projects and trade fairs abroad wherein 
104 (a) currencies are at to expand markets for United States 
farm commodities. 


EFFECT OF NOT JOINING OTC 


Senator Dirksen. Before we get too far away from GATT, let me 
ask one other question. 

Assuming that Congress did not concur in membership in OTC, 
what in your judgment would be the impact on American agriculture? 

Mr. Garnett. We would continue with the same complicated 
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procedure of having a meeting of representatives of GATT once a 
year instead of being in continuous session so that we could deal 
with problems on a much more expeditious basis. We would simply 
be cramped. OTC is to facilitate trade negotiations. There are 
many problems. There are changing standards, like additives to 
food, inspection standards on animal products, and so on. 

In order to deal with, say, the 35 countries, we have to wait for a 
year. Then they are in session a rather short time and we are not 
able to deal with that problem. If we had an organization con- 
tinuously in session, we feel that we would be better off and trade 
would be expedited. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


The Foreign Agricultural Service assists in a number of agricultural 
surplus disposal programs, including export sales for dollars of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks, barter of agricultural commodities 
for strategic and other materials, sales for foreign currency, and 
donations to needy persons abroad. 

The Service has operational responsibility for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign currency under title I of Public 
Law 480. Up to this time agreements have been signed under title I 
with 25 countries providing for the sale of $936 million worth of 
commodities at export market value and $1.25 billion at CCC cost, 
including ocean transportation. The principal commodities included 
in these agreements are 128 million bushels of wheat, 49 million bushels 
of feed grains, 1.3 million bales of cotton, 103 million pounds of 
tobacco, 991 million pounds of fats and oils, 10 million hundredweight 
of rice, and 265 million pounds of other commodities. 

Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Garnett, I did not notice in the green 
sheets a summary table indicating what commodities we have shipped 
by country, what we got for them either in foreign currency or in dol- 
lars, and what the Commodity Credit Corporation invested cost was. 
Do you have such a table? 

Mr. Minor. There is a table attached to the green sheets, but we 
can bring it up to date. 

Mr. WHEELER. That table is on page 132 of the justifications. 

Senator Russet. What did you say about bringing it up to date? 

Mr. Minor. This is as of December 31 and we can bring it more 
nearly up to date. 

Senator Dirksen. That is under title I? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. That is your dollar account? 

Mr. Garnett. No; sales for local currency. 

Senator Drrksen. What about your dollar accounts? 

That would be a separate table; would it not? 

Mr. Garnetr. Yes. Let me make it very clear first, Senator, that 
we make every effort to make sales for dollars to return the maximum 
dollars to the Commodity Credit Corporation. In the past fiscal year 
our exports, as I indicated, were at a very high level and they exceeded 
something over $3 billion. Approximately one-third of that was 
moved under some one or other special Government program. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Minor, I notice in that table that you have 
“market value” and “market value including transportation costs” 
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and then ‘‘CCC costs,’”’ but does that indicate what the country has 
paid for these commodities? 

Mr. Minor. The countries paid the market value plus the trans- 
portation cost in local currency. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder why you should not clarify the heading 
on that column to indicate what those countries paid and then perhaps 
another column there to indicate what our losses were on the com- 
modities, because I believe the members of the House and the Senate 
are both vitally interested in just what our losses are as we go along, 
not only here, but on dollar account, if we lost any money. Then, 
there ought to be another table to indicate what was shipped under 
the President’s emergency authority. 

I understand a very substantial quantity was shipped to Europe to 
offset the effects of the freeze. 

aah Minor. There have been some and we can put that in the 
record. 

Senator Dirksen. Why not set up tables to show those items under 
each one of these programs so that we have a full and complete 
picture in case the questions arise? 

Mr. Garnett. We would be glad to provide that for you. 

Senator Russretu. Do any of these tables show the amount that 
was sold for dollars, the amount that was sold for foreign currency 
that would remain in the country, and the amount that was used in 
barter negotiations? 

Mr. Garnett. I believe the tables may not show that. 

Mr. Minor. The tables we have here do not. We have tables that 
show the dollar sales so far as possible. 

Senator Russeuu. I am not too much concerned about the questions 
Senator Dirksen asked because the market value here if you subtract 
that from the CCC cost, will give you what we lost, but that is not a 
full picture of the loss, because a large amount of this money where 
it took the local currency will remain in the country and be used by 
them; will it not? 

Mr. Garnett. We recover about 40 percent of it within the first 
year and we stand a chance to recover a very large share of it in many 
countries over a longer period of time. From some countries the 
return will not be great. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Senator Russeii. Of course we get some strategic materials, [ 
assume. That is one of the purposes of the law. 

Mr. GARNETT. Yes, sir. 

Senator RusseLu. Suppose you get us something that would 
indicate the amount of hard money we get out of it, the amount of 
local currency that will stay in the country, and the amount of 
strategic materials. I think that would be helpful to us. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. I think one of the questions Senator 
Russell probably has in mind is that you probably cooperate with the 
International Cooperation Administration, do you not on that 
program? 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, under that arrangement we have been 
shipping commodities with the understanding of course that a portion 
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of the currency is earmarked for certain projects under our supervision, 
although they redound to the country that gets the commodities, and 
the rest they spend for themselves as they please. 

However, that of course in every case is a net loss to us except 
where we get some military value as, for instance, roads, or bridges, 
or comparable items. I think we ought to have a complete picture. 5 

Mr. Garnett. I would like to make sure just what you would like. 4 
You would like to have for the last year of record our total exports ; 
and then of that the total that has gone out under barter. 

Senator Russreutu. The total cost to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the total amount received of all types of repayment, and 
the total amount received of all types of payment broken down into 
dollars or hard money that came into this country and found its way 
into the Treasury, the local currencies that would remain in the coun- 
tries—I assume we leave them there—and if any barter agreements 
were worked out, exchanges of agricultural commodities for strategic 
materials, the values that were involved in those transactions. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. We will do our best to provide that for 
you. 

' (The information referred to appears on pps. 451-452.) 























SALES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR DOLLARS 






Mr. Minor. I might point out as to the sales made for local cur- 
rencies, that substantial amounts of those currencies are purchased by 
dollars and the dollars come back into the Commodity Credit treasury. 
Sales that are made for foreign currencies do result in dollars in many 
cases. 

Senator Russeiu. Where they result in dollars, you can count that 
in what I call the hard-money payment. 

Mr. Minor. For example, $247,500,000 of the total sales to date 
has been deposited in foreign currency for payment of United States 
obligations, of which $36.9 million has actually been purchased with 
















q dollars. The rest of it will be purchased as currencies are required 
: in those countries. 

: Mr. WuHeeter. Mr. Chairman, on this matter of foreign currencies 
4 it might be well to point out, as Mr. Minor has, I think in part, that 
; the ultimate recoveries from the use of these foreign currencies will 






take some time to materialize. The statement that I put in the record 
the other day shows the distribution by the types of uses under 
Public Law 480. The foreign currencies have been agreed to under 
the agreements and amount to, in dollar equivalents, $936 million. All of 
L those foreign currencies, when they are paid to the United States for 
these goods, go into the United States Treasury. They do not come 
; to the Department of Agriculture. They are then allocated by the 
Bureau of the Budget for various uses as authorized in Public Law 














EH 480. One of the uses of these currencies is for development of foreign 
4 markets for United States agricultural commodities. Foreign cur- 
i rencies for market development have been allocated to the Depart- 
i ment of Agriculture. Other foreign currencies are allocated for 
3 loans to foreign countries and so on, but they are allocated on a specific 
¥ project basis to the agency that has the responsibility for the program. 





The foreign currencies come out of the Treasury pursuant to those 
allocations. 
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I wanted to get across the point that these foreign currencies do not 
come to the Department of Agriculture for final disposition. 

As Mr. Minor said, one of the uses of these foreign currencies is for 
‘payment of United States obligations abroad.’”’ When other agen- 
cies have programs abroad and need to use foreign currencies they 
buy them for dollars from the Treasury and then those dollars come 
back to CCC to help offset the loss and reduce the amount of the 
appropriation that we will have to request the Congress to make in 
order to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for its costs 
under this program. 

Senator Dirksen. Just so we are clear on our objective, somewhere 
along the line I suppose a report of this kind is going to have to be 
presented, and we appreciate, I think, that it is not merely an agri- 
cultural picture, but when the appropriation bill for the International 
Cooperation comes along it will be reasonably late in the session. It 
will be a little difficult I think for them to assemble within the time 
available all the information that we may want, but I should like to 
see a picture, and it would require no doubt some effort on your part 
in connection with ICA and the State Department to see that we get 
a picture not only under Public Law 480, but under the emergency 
program, under the program that we wrote into the Foreign Aid Act 
last year. 

In the appropriation bill, as vou remember, we made money avail- 
able for export of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. We have data on that. 

Senator Dirksen. I was thinking in terms of the whole picture, 
and then to round it out, [ am quite cognizant of the fact that, for 
instance, commodities may go abroad and then in return for some 
of the currency that goes into our Treasury we may decide to buy an 
Embassy site in Cairo, Egypt, but I have never yet seen a con- 
solidated balance sheet on this whole commodity picture to see where 
it has gone. 

The Treasury gets out a very cryptic list of foreign currencies and 
from whence they came, but it is sort of like a jigsaw puzzle. It 
does not mean too much. I would like to see sort of a rounded out 
statement of this whole picture. 

Mr. Minor. I believe we could get a picture on each of those. 
Whether it is possible to bring it together and come down to one 
figure, I seriously doubt, but we will be glad to do what we can. 

Mr. Garnett. We will go as far as we can to give you exactly what 
you want. 

Senator Dirksen. We do not want to charge you with a lot of work, 
as you know. 

Mr. Garnett. No. We will try to give you what you want. One 
of our gospels is to give you what you want. 

Shall I proceed, sir? 

Senator Russe. Yes. 


FOOD GIFTS TO IRON 





CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, before he gets into something 


else, I want to ask a question about the food we gave away about a 
month ago, mostly wheat and corn. 
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I notice some of it went to Hungary and three countries behind the 
Iron Curtain were included in it. Who handled that giveaway 
program? It came out of your surplus stock. 

Mr. GARNETT. It went to Iron Curtain countries 

Senator Ropertson. It went to them and it went to some other 
countries, 

Mr. Garnett. The only authority for that is title II of Public 
Law 480 which authorizes the President to make certain distribution 
regardless of the friendliness of the country, and that would be done 
by ICA, not by the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Rosertrson. They suffered very severely from winter 
storms and they were hungry and it was in the nature of a disaster 
relief, that we did it. I just wondered who handled it. 

Mr. Garnett. The ICA, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, sir. 

PEANUT OIL STOCKS 


Senator Rosperrson. Do you have quite a stock of peanut oil on 
hand? 

Mr. Garnett. I do not believe so. 

Senator Russe.u. Is anybody here from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr. Wells, can you answer that? 

Mr. O. V. We tts. I am not too familiar with it, but I do know the 
Department has some loan stock peanuts, some of which might be 
crushed for oil, but I was not under the impression we had any sizable 
stock of oil as such. We do have peanuts under loan which we may 
take over and which may either be crushed for oil, Senator Robertson, 
or sold back into the trade for human use, depending on how the sup- 
ply situation develops over the next several months. 

Senator Ropertson. They could not have been very good ones 
because we do not sell any of our edible peanuts to the Government 
in Virginia. 

The thing that bothers me, Mr. Chairman, is we have never found 
any way of letting people know who is helping them when we are 
helping them. 

Senator Russe. That is one of the sorest points about this whole 
foreign aid program. 


CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator Ropertson. When I was in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, the 
reporter for the largest paper there asked me to give him an interview. 
I was glad to do it. The Dalmatian coast is called the pearl of the 
Adriatic. Of course the weather was not what it was cracked up to 
be. They all said it was the coldest in 25 years, but they tell you 
that every time. However, they had a nice hotel and they had palm 
trees growing there, and the people looked better than I expected and 
I commented on all those things. I knew that the Germans had 
treated them in a pretty rough fashion and then they had a fight 
among themselves between Tito and Mikhailovitch until they killed 
about 11 percent of the entire population and destroyed, oh, 50 or 
60 percent of some of the cities. They made a pretty good recovery 
and I said I was glad that the United States had contributed nearly 
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$500 million to their recovery. Do you think a word of that appeared 
in the paper? Not one word of it. They would not let anybody tell 
the people that we gave them $500 million. Of course the big give- 
away program I hope is over, but if we do give away any more they 
could take some of these peanut-oil cartons—they do not have tin 
cans over there—and put a picture of Uncle Sam on the one side and 
have stamped on it, ‘‘From your friend, the United States.” The 
hotels do not have soap and you have to carry it along, and I suppose 
the people do not have much either. We might give them a little 
soap sprinkled with a dash or two of perfume, but with a picture on 
it saying it was from Uncle Sam. 

Senator Russeuu. You recall the history of all this foreign legisla- 
tion. Time and again we have put a provision in the bill, as far back 
as 1948-49, requiring that everything be plainly stamped as far as 
possible indicating the country of origin, but they evidently found it 
was impossible to stamp a bar of soap. 


BARTER FOR STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned to the legal staff, 
which is not the proper place, something about exploring exchange of 
surplus commodities in southeast Asia for strategic minerals. We get 
98 percent of our manganese down there and other minerals, and there 
are minerals in Spain that we could use and they need food and cot- 
ton. They do not have money. Is that being explored in these 
barter arrangements? 

Mr. Garnett. Last year, sir, the Department conducted a barter 
program in which we acquired under barter $282 million worth of 
strategic goods. 

Senator Rozpertson. That is very good. 

Mr. Garner. Thank vou. 

Senator Dirksen. Could IJ digress for just a moment from Senator 
Robertson’s subject? 

Senator RussE.u. Yes, sir. 


SHORTAGE OF LARGE-SIZED PEANUTS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, the salters, as you know, have been 
insisting that there is a shortage of jumbos and large Virginia peanuts. 
They have contended that time and again and they have been down 
here day after day. They have been trying to get a little relief 
through the Tariff Commission. They have been down to see Mr. 
Butz about it a number of times and I presume they have come to see 
you about it. Is there a shortage of jumbos, and large sized peanuts, 
for the edible and the salter trade? 

Senator Ropertson. You better think twice before you answer 
that. 

Mr. Wetus. The answer is, “‘I do not know,”’ sir. 

I do know that peanuts fall into three classes: the Virginia-North 
Carolina, which is the largest, the Georgia-Alabama peanuts, and 
then the Spanish peanuts that come from the Southwest, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Our USDA peanut program is handled through the Fats 
and Oils Branch of the Commodity Stabilization Service. I do know 
we have some peanuts under loan. I assume that most of them are 
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small peanuts because there is some question as to whether they may 
have to be crushed for oil or whether the trade will take them for edible 
use before the end of the season. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a thing that gets into this general picture 
here, Mr. Garnett, because they insist that there is only one place 
from which you can cure that present shortage and keep these commod- 
ities in the market and that is that there are large peanuts in Mexico, 
our neighbor to the South. They contend there are probably not over 
400 cars altogether there, so they are waiting for some word from the 
Department of Agriculture on the theory that the Tariff Commission 
will not move unless there is a specific statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there is a shortage that ought to be relieved. 

Mr. Minor. I think there is some question that such a shortage 
does exist at the present time. Whether that will come up before the 
end of the season is another matter, but at the present time there does 
seem to be peanuts and there has been provided some increase in the 
acreage of those peanuts for next year. 

Senator RoBertson. It was 7% percent last year and it is 7% 
percent this year, but the highest figure that I could get from the 
Secretary of Agriculture when I was trying to negotiate with him a 
little bit on this farm bill to support peanuts was 85 percent. If there 
was any shortage he would say, ‘‘Certainly; we will make it 90 percent 
because we are not going to have enough then,’’ but we imported 
45,000 tons of edible peanuts last year. 

Senator Dirksen. The question is size, is it not? The peanuts 
may be edible of course, but it is a question of the size of the peanuts 
that are available. 

Senator Ropertson. They cannot move these oil types into Canada. 
You are talking about the Chicago candy manufacturers? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. They want our jumbo peanuts. They do not 
want these little oily things. 

Senator Dirksen. All J know is what they say. However, I just 
want to close that by saying it just seems to me that the thing has 
to be resolved and that the Department ought to make a statement 
on it, because these people can be going around in circles. The 
peanut-butter processors from California, the candy people from 
Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere have all been in here constantly, and 
I think somebody ought to say to them, ‘‘Here is the score,’’ and I 
believe it is up to the Department of Agriculture to make a statement 
and then they can work from that point on. 

Mr. Minor. I do not believe that peanut butter would be any real 
epg because they can use the small peanuts in peanut butter all 
right. 

Senator Russet. And about three-fourths of the peanuts used in 
the confectionery trade are the small peanuts, Senator Robertson, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Of course for eating at baseball games, the big peanuts are all 
right. However, there is no shortage of peanuts at the present time. 
I saw the figures the other day. There is a considerable carryover in 
the Department and the estimated increase in the acreage allotments 
for the Virginia-North Carolina type is a very large quantity. 

Senator Dirksen. Could you explore that and send me a mem- 
orandum on that? 
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Mr. We tts. I will advise the Fats and Oils Branch of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and ask them to get in touch with you, 
Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen. All right. 

Senator Russgeiu. Now, if you can get out of the peanut patch 
you may go ahead, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 
Mr. Garnett. The Department is also responsible for the develop- 
ment of market-promotion agricultural exhibits at international trade 
fairs, and other market-development programs utilizing foreign 
currencies accruing from title I sales. We have participated in fairs 
at Cologne, Germany; Bogota, Colombia; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic; and Osaka, Japan. 

If I may, sir, we have a copy of a news release that has just come in 
from the Nippon Times, describing the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s exhibit at Osaka, Japan, at the fair and I would like to 
insert it in the record. 


Senator Russet. You may do so. It will be placed in the record 
at this point. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


APRIL 16, 1956. 
From: Nippon Times. 
By: Igor Oganesoff. 

With the help of some lively demonstrations, tons of free samples, and a houseful 
of pretty girls, the American pavilion at the Japan International Trade Fair in 
Osaka is packing them in. 

The exhibition is sponsored jointly by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Commerce. And from the outset we must admit that 
Agriculture Department clearly has the edge in terms of eye-catching motion and 
color. 

SIMPLE AIM 


The Agriculture Department started out with a simple aim promoting the sale of 
United States surplus agricultural products in Japan. 

But in so doing this exhibit is also pounding home another message—how to 
go about selling an idea and a product. For Japanese visitors to the American 
pavilion are being treated to a firsthand view of American sales promotion 
techniques in high gear. 

It didn’t take long for the word to get around on opening day that the Americans 
were passing out free rolls, cheese, milk, ice cream, wheat samples, and cigarettes. 
Before long, the line to the dairy counter, one of the last in the exhibit, was 
snaking through the entire hall and threatened to wind up outside the building. 

The free goodies were by no means the only attraction. Passing out the milk 
and ice cream was Miss American Milk Maid, vivacious 20-year-old Ruth 
Peterson, who was raised on a Minnesota farm and who provides compelling 
evidence of what bottled carbohydrates can do at least for the girls. 


Cigarette exhibit 


A complete cigarette production line was set up by the Japan Monopoly Corp. 
to turn out Pearl cigarettes (using American tobacco) for distribution to visitors. 


Cotton exhibit 


One cotton textile exhibit featured a cluster of pretty Japanese models clad in 
cotton dresses. Another, which killed 2 birds with 1 stone, was an actual clothing 
production line equipped with Singer sewing machines, each handling one opera- 
tion in the assembly of gym slacks. 

Besides the gallons of ice cream and milk distributed at the dairy counter, visi- 
tors were treated to slabs of layer cake baked on the spot from packaged American 
cake mixes. Coffee buns were also passed out farther along the line. 
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And many a Japanese businessman on Sunday brought home to his wondering 
wife a little cellophane package of ‘‘Ala’’ described as Bulgor wheat and a nutritive 
food product. 

The accent throughout the agricultural section was on a simple thought that 
the grain and dairy products the United States is selling, loaning, or giving away 
are in a phrase “good’’ for you. In the heat of criticism over the American 
surplus agricultural program, the notion that these surplus products can make 
people in food-deficit areas healthier is all too often forgotten. 

This year’s United States Government exhibition is a great improvement over 
the previous one in Tokyo. It masters a difficult objective to entertain and 
educate at the same time. 


ANTICIPATED EXHIBITS 


Mr. Garnett. In addition, we expect to have exhibits in Barcelona, 
Spain; Rome, Italy; Salonika, Greece; and London, England, in the 
next few months. 

We are working with many United States trade groups in the 
development of projects aimed at expanding foreign markets for 
United States agricultural commodities, through the use of these 
foreign currencies. Promotional programs now underway in Europe, 
Latin America, and the Far East include wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
soybeans, and dairy products. Other projects are being developed. 


THE 1957 BUDGET INCREASE 


The budget before you provides for an increase of $385,400 for 
salaries and expenses. Of the amount, $227,400 is for intensifying the 
analysis by countries, or other areas, of factors affecting the expansion 
of foreign markets for United States agricultural products. These 
studies will identify the barriers to trade, country by country, and the 
possible steps which may be taken by the United States to induce 
foreign governments to relax restrictions. 

It also provides for an increase of $158,000 for competition studies. 
These will provide more adequate statistics and related facts on foreign 
production of agricultural commodities that compete with United 
States agricultural production. 

The budget indicates an increase of $212,000 in the allotment of 
section 32 funds; $58,000 of this increase is to provide exporters of 
United States farm and trade groups with additional facts relating to 
opportunities for exporting surplus farm commodities. Work will be 
concentrated on countries where export potentialities appear to be 
the greatest, and $128,300 will be used to intensify assistance in 
developing normal commercial foreign marketing, to provide neces- 
sary dollar currencies for trade promotion programs financed with 
foreign currencies, and to participate in international trade fairs. 
These funds will continue efforts in the directions which have been 
started in the current fiscal year with $125,000 recently allocated, 
after the budget was prepared. 

We shall be glad to answer any questions you may have. 


STUDIES ON FOREIGN PRODUCTION AND TRADE PRACTICES 


Senator Russeiu. I expect the questions have been pretty well 
covered here. I wish you would make a brief statement as to how 
you applied the proviso in your appropriation for the current year 
that you should use not less than $500,000 of the funds to obtain facts 
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and statistics on foreign production and on the methods used by other 
countries to move farm commodities in world trade. Did you con- 
duct those studies? 

Mr. Minor. Senator, that was reduced to $250,000 in the conference. 

Senator RussE.u. That is correct. I remember that. 

Mr. Minor. We have a report which is due off the press tomorrow 
on that subject. It will be a rather comprehensive progress report. 
(The report referred to follows:) 


SuMMARY OF PROGRESS REPORT 


The 1956 appropriation for the Foreign Agricultural Service provides that not 
less than $250,000 be available to obtain statistics and related facts on foreign 
production, and complete information on methods used by other countries to move 
farm commodities in world trade on a competitive basis. 

A detailed study of the competition that United States farm products face in 
foreign markets is being made by the Foreign Agricultural Service. An interim 
report is now being published titled, ““The Competitive Position of United States 
Farm Products Abroad.” 

This report points out that although current exports of United States farm prod- 
ucts are being maintained at levels of a year ago, and are higher than those of 2 
years ago, the United States faces continuing competition from many world areas 
in its attempts to expand the movement of these products abroad. 

Problems involved in increasing United States farm exports include: (1) com- 
petitive foreign production of certain farm products, cotton being an example, 
continues to increase as rapidly or more rapidly than the effective demand; (2) 
United States export prices in some cases are higher than those of foreign com- 
petitors; (3) dollars remain short in many countries and currencies are insufficiently 
convertible; and (4) discriminatory trade barriers exist, especially bilateral ar- 
rangements, preferential tariffs, guaranteed purchase agreements, and foreign 
exchange controls. 

The report outlines several factors favorable to the expansion of trade in United 
States farm products, including (1) rising world population and improved levels 
of foreign economic activity; and (2) rising incomes with increasing food consump- 
tion and a shift toward better diets. 


Senator Russetut. Good. I must go upstairs and vote on this 
rolicall. I think we are through with you gentlemen, but I will ask 
you to remain until I can go up and vote and we will see if some 
Senator comes in here. 

Mr. Garnett. We shall wait, then. 

(After brief recess.) 

Senator Russe.y. Gentlemen, we thank you then. 

Mr. Garnett. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Minor. Thank you. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF O. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE; OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, MARKETING RESEARCH AND STATISTICS; ROY W. 
LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING SERV- 
ICES; HENRY G. HERRELL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
MANAGEMENT; ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
AND FINANCE DIVISION; HARRY C. TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, 
MARKETING RESEARCH DIVISION; D. BARTON DE LOACH, 
CHIEF, MARKET ORGANIZATION AND COSTS BRANCH, MARKET- 
ING RESEARCH DIVISION; R. K. SMITH, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES DIVISION; MARTIN D. GARBER, 
DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION; MARVIN M. 
SANDSTROM, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION ; JAMES A. HUTCHINS, CHIEF, DIRECT DISTRIBUTION 
BRANCH, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION; WILLIAM C. CROW, 
LIAISON OFFICER, COMMISSIONERS OF AGRICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


| 

| Marketing | 
research and | Marketing | 
agricultural services 
estimates | 


Total 


Appropriation Act, 1956_- pabiecw $11, 046,000 | $11, 960, 000 $23, 006, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, ‘for pay e.......40 ee 618, 000 687, 006 1, 305, 006 
Transfer from ‘‘ Removal of surplus agricultural commodities” 
for increased travel costs. 43, 000 43, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of the Secretary of ee” for personnel 
investigations i —15, 490 —21, 860 
12, 674, 510 24, 332, 140 
13, 016, 000 26, 581, 000 


+341, 490 +2, 248, 860 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1957 


Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 

For additional marketing research +$1, 217, 000 
For expanded statistical analysis, outlook, and service work_-- +103, 370 
For studies on factors underlying and accentuating problems 

of low-income farm families and for strengthened analyses 

of farm manpower and related data +199, 000 
Decrease for nonrecurring work on the revision and improve- 

ment of farmers’ expenditure estimates — 177, 000 
For development of data on interrelationships of income be- 

tween agriculture and industry +25, 000 
For expanding and improving crop and livestock reporting 

services +540, 000 


Subtotal +1, 907, 370 


Marketing services: 
To expand and improve market news service +104, 055 
To strengthen the grain inspection service and for financing the 
expansion of tobacco inspection to new markets +85, 400 
For improving supervision of federally licensed warehouses 
and strengthening the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act + 147, 800 
For special mobilization planning work involving processing 
and distribution of foods and fibers under emergency condi- 
+53, 600 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previ- 
ously paid from this appropriation — 49, 365 


Subtotal +341, 490 


| Increase 
56 sin 
ota (+) or de- 1957 


crease (—) |(@Stimated 


(a) Marketing research: 
(1) Market development 
(2) Market organization and costs 
(3) Improving and evaluating product 
quality 
(4) Market transportation and facilities .. 1, 003, 227 


$827,000 | +$272,000 | $1,099, 000 
1, 938, 700 | +377, 000 2, 315, 700 


1, 804, 600 | +352, 000 2, 156, 600 
1, 227,200 | +216, 000 1, 443, 200 


Total, marketing research 5, 797, 500 |+-1, 217, 000 7, 014, 500 


(b) Economic and statistical analysis: 
(1) Price, supply and consumption 
(2) Farm income 
(3) Farm population 


675,930 | +103, 370 779, 300 
512, 300 — 152, 000 360, 300 
178,000 | +199, 000 377, 000 


Total, economic and _ statistical 


et ccdvctcnnaenkamens 1, 366, 230 | +150, 370 1, 516, 600 











(c) Crop and livestock estimates: 
(1) Field crop estimates and reports- ---- 
(2) Fruit and vegetable estimates and 
reports 562, 701 
(3) Liv shea and poultry estimates and 
reports_. -| 1,010, 368 1, 037, 600 +68, 600 
(4) Dairy estimates and reports laine 433, 409 473, 500 
(5) Agricultural price estimates and re- | 
ports_ 636, 982 | 686, 500 
(6) Farm surveys and employment esti- 
mates and reports__....---.--- ‘ 82, 746 | 85, 000 . 135, 000 
(7) Cold storage reports 58, 361 | 74, 000 +37, 000 111, 000 
Total, crop and livestock estimates.| 4,025,255 | 4,493,900 | +540,000 | 5, 033, 900 


1,495,000 | +221,100 |} 1,716,100 
642,300 | +155, 400 


1. Marketing research and icultural estimates: 











Total, marketing research and ] 
agricultural estimates 10, 128, 983 | 11, 657, 630 \44, 907, 370 | 


13, 565, 000 
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Project statement—Continued 





Increase - 
| estimated)| (+) or de- ceatiamated) 
crease (—) |‘** . 


a ee eee ‘ iis =e oh incensed cnehiceceteicietinen 


2. Marketing services: 
(a) Market news service: 

(1) Cotton and cottonseed | $362, 932 x . 

(2) Dairy and poultry products 672, 539 | 735, 766, 075 
(3) Fruits and vegetables__............-- 1,021, 560 | 1, 168, or 875 1, 220, 725 
(4) Grain, hay, feed, ete 177, 718 | ; +6, 990 | 215, 790 
(5) Leased wire service 279, 556 296, | +14, 565 311, 065 
(6) Livestock, meats, and wool 887, 033 | 56, 8 ceatiemialaial 966, 800 
UP. 1 se pe dieaae as 23, 479 | ta atibacasas 25, 450 
(8) Tobacco 180, 948 | é 192, 560 


Total, market news service _3, 605, 765 _3' 975, 610 | _+104, 055 079, 665 


(b) Inspection, grading and classing, and stand- | ‘| 
ardization: 

(1) Cotton and cottonseed 2, 212, 433 2, 395, 100 —45, 565 2, 349, 535 

(2) Dairy products 40, 650 | 26, 200 | 26, 200 

(3) Poultry products_-__-_.....--- aa 228, 620 | 336, 800 aa 336, 800 

(4) Fruits and vegetables...............-| 576,718 | 571,700 | ..- | 571, 700 

(5) Grain . nited States Grain Stand- | 

: | 1,561,470 | 1,648, 500 6, 50 1, 695, 000 

(6) 178, 334 | 121, 300 | a a 121, 300 

(7) Nat , 34, 988 | 38, 200 38, 200 

(8) Rice, hay, beans, etc._...........---.-| 48, 029 | i BE Rec nitisinecdealh 41, 100 

Ce ROI aii ect eeee én nakoae cee khew -| 1,550, 192 1, 628, 700 | +35, 100 | 1,663, 800 





Total, inspection, grading and | 
classing and standardization | 6,431,434 | 6,807,600 | +36,035 | 6, 843, 635 
(c) Freight rate services | 158, 247 | 170, 100 |_- -| 170, 100 


(d) Re colstery activities: | 
(1) Federal Seed Act 235, 319 255, 4 sol 255, 200 
(2) ee stores and tobacco export per- } 
9, 224 ini 9, 800 
525, 031 | 669, 700 +106, 000 | 775, 700 
11, 900 12, 500 |... ell a 


(3) . — and Stockyards Act 
(4) Standard Container Acts - 


Total, regulatory activities... ..___- 4 515, 720 A 668, 200 | _+147,800 | A , 816, 000 


(e) Administration and coordination of State | 
payments 35, 985 53, 000 
(J): Beene moma aatiam wien ii. ns heh ck ech een 3, 6 53, 600 


| 
(5) Warehouse Act....---------___- oe 634,246 | 721,000;  +41,800 | 2, 800 
- 
| 
} 
|- 


|> =|= 
Total, marketing services Il, "747, 151 12, 674, 510 +341, 490 | 13,016,000 
Unobligated balance 149, 784 | 


Total pay act costs (Publie Law 94) [55s, eee) (1, 305, 000) | (+125, 460) | [+1, 430 460) 





Total available or estimate | 22, 025, a18 | | 24, 332, 140 |+2, 248, 860 | 26, 581, 000 
Transfer in 1956 estimates to and from other accounts __| 
Transferred from ‘‘Removal of surplus agricultural | 
commodities”’ —245,201 |  —43,000 
Transfers in 1957 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture”’ 3, +21, 860 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | | —1, 305, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate | 21, 790, 500 | 23, 006, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


A net increase of $1,907,370 under the subappropriation ‘‘ Marketing research 
and agricultural estimates’? composed of: 

(1) An increase of $1,217,000 under the project ‘‘ Marketing research” for addi- 
tional marketing research directed toward development of expanded markets for 
agricultural products, reduction of losses from waste and spoilage, and reduction 
of marketing costs through improved marketing efficiency and organization. 

Need for increase.—With increases in population at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 24% million persons accompanied by greater concentrations in suburban 
areas, increased employment and productivity, and rises in per capita real income, 
the trend is toward marketing operations of greater scope and variety. Con- 
sumers have indicated their desire and willingness to pay for numerous services, 
such as prepackaged and frozen foods which were nonexistent a decade ago. At 
present, more workers are engaged in marketing farm products than in production, 
with the result that approximately $1.50 of marketing services are attached to each 
31 of farm products moved. 


76330—56——26 
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Under these conditions, the challenge to marketing research is to develop the 
practical answers which will point the way toward efficiencies and opportunities 
for reducing costs in specific marketing operations and thereby minimize the 
increase attached to the expanded marketing services. Major emphasis of the 
research must be directed toward determining: (a) The services which consumers 
most prefer under various marketing conditions; (b) where the most efficient 
utilization of resources can be accomplished in rendering essential marketing 
services; (c) how the various services can be performed with the maximum physi- 
ological, pathological, and physical protection of commodities; (d) the equipment, 
work methods, and plant layout which are most efficient in performing the numerons 
handling operations inherent in supplying marketing services; and (e) the adjust- 
ments which must be made in marketing practices and organization in order that 
the marketing system can meet its responsibility in supplying the services de- 
manded by the consumers as a means of expanding domestic outlets for farm 
products. 

The proposed increase would be applied to new and expanded research in the 
following areas: 

(a) Increase of $272,000 under the activity “Market development”’ for research 
to assist in expanded consumption of agricultural products. 

The expansion of markets for new as well as established farm products depends 
to a great extent on the availability of reliable research data relating to subjects 
such as (1) consumer use of and preferences for specified commodities; (2) economic 
factors affecting new, expanded, and alternative uses of farm products; (3) effects 
of merchandising methods and practices on sales of, and consumer demand for, 
farm products; and (4) national and regional distribution and consumption 
patterns. With several major commodities in surplus supply, there is an in- 
creased demand for expanded market-development research to furnish a sound 
basis for action by processing and distributing firms to expand markets through 
appropriate merchandising programs and promotional activities. These are 
intended to alleviate farm-surplus problems and increase returns to farmers. 

With the proposed increase the market-development program would be 
expanded to include such items as consumer-preference studies for citrus and wool 
products and determination of factors affecting consumption of peanut products 
at consumer, retail, and manufacturing levels. Studies would be initiated on the 
market potential of chemically modified or treated cotton and new products made 
from rice and rice products. Cooperation with regional utilization research 
branches of the Agricultural Research Service would be expanded under the 
program of exploring new, expanded, and alternative uses for farm products. 
A portion of the increase would be used for initiating a study on improved mer- 
chandising methods for fluid milk, lamb and mutton, and for analyses of family 
food-consumption data for use in distribution programs. Further work would 
also be undertaken to study more effective means for conducting consumer 
surveys and other approaches to developing factual data required by industry 
groups endeavoring to expand markets. 

(6) Increase of $377,000 under the activity “Market organization and costs’ 
for research on marketing practices, channels, and organization, and their impact 
on costs and efficiency. 

The continued cost-price squeeze in agriculture has increased the demand for 
(1) reliable data on the changes that are occurring in farm-to-retail price spreads, 
(2) expanded analyses of marketing costs and their relationship to the services 
performed, (3) cost comparisons and standards of efficiency which will aid farmers 
and marketing agencies in reducing costs or improving services, and (4) expansion 
of marketing information and statistics that will assist farmers, marketing agencies, 
and consumers. 

The proposed increase would provide for expansion of research directed toward 
keeping farmers, market operators, and consumers fully informed on the current 
marketing situation and identifying areas where followup research on engineering 
and biolovical problems might be required. Specific studies would include expan- 
sion in the measurement of changes in costs and margins in food marketing; 
development of a continuing series of retail meat prices; expanded studies on the 
efficiency of peanut marketing; and the extent of shrinkage losses which oceur in 
retailing meat; the impact of frozen-food processing on growers’ returns; measure- 
ment and analysis of costs and margins in marketing textile products; and the 
adequacy of grades and standards and their relationship to consumers needs and 
market prices and margins. 

New and expanded research relating to marketing practices and organization 
would include the development of criteria and guides for determining the feasi- 
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bility of locating agricultural processing and auxiliary marketing agencies in or 
adjacent to low-income rural areas; analysis of methods to reduce egg-marketing 
costs; determination of interrelationship between changing capital requirements 
in marketing and marketing practices, channels, organization, and labor costs; 
expansion of studies on changing patterns of meat distribution as affected by 
technological and economic developments; price formation in and between live- 
stock markets and trends in seed marketing. Additional emphasis would also 
be directed toward the development of improved techniques for communicating 
market information. 

(c) Inerease of $352,000 under the activity “Improving and evaluating product 
quality’’ to develop methods of evaluating and maintaining product quality 
and reducing losses from waste and spoilage in marketing channels. 

The quality of farm products affects prices, sales, volume of marketings and, 
finally, the consumer’s decision to buy or not to buy a particular product. The 
farmer is dependent upon having his products presented to consumers in accep- 
table quality at the points where they buy. 

Many of the quality losses in marketing channels are of a biological nature— 
incipient diseases or infestations that cause decay or other spoilage, chemical and 
physical changes caused by temperature, humidity, and other factors during 
handling, transportation and storage, and insect damage, particularly during 
storage. Significant results of the biological-research activities indicate sub- 
stantial savings can be made through the reduction of such losses. There is a 
continuing need for expansion of this research in order that proper attention 
may be focused on the many biological problems inherent in the continuous 
changes in marketing and production pattersn. The proposed increase would 
provide for some expansion of work in these problem areas. 

Increased emphasis would be directed toward research on control of insect 
infestation of stored products, particularly grains, beans, peas, peanuts, fruits, 
and nuts; tobacco and dairy products. Studies would be initiated on the pre- 
vention and control of insects in food-processing plants. Expanded efforts would 
be directed toward prevention of spoilage and loss of quality during handling, 
transportation, and storage of agricultural products, including (1) time tempera- 
ture tolerance of fresh fruits and vegetables to environmental conditions, (2) 
postharvest physiology of fruits and vegetables, (3) improved conditioning and 
storage of grains, (4) development of improved shipping containers for fruits and 
vegetables, (5) improved methods for packaging of perishable foods, and (6) 
procedures for improving the shelf life of tree nuts. 

New or expanded research on quality evaluation and development of objective 
measurements of quality in agricultural products would include development of 
improved criteria for determining wholesomeness of poultry, mechanization of 
egg candling and grading operations, improvement in methods for testing ger- 
mination and quality of seeds, development of methods for objective measure- 
ment of quality factors in fresh vegetables, effect of preslaughter treatment of 
animals on meat quality, and factors influencing the quality of pork. 

(d) Increase of $216,000 under the activity ‘‘Market transporation and facil- 
ities’ for the development of efficient facilities for the assembly, processing, 
transportation, storage, distribution, and handling of agricultural products. 

Research previously conducted has revealed many ways to improve the efficiency 
of marketing and to hold down costs in marketing channels. The results of the 
work that has been done have increased the demand for technical guidance and 
assistance in (1) the development of plans for marketing facilities; (2) determining 
the best methods, equipment, and equipment uses for handling and processing 
operations; (3) improving transportation facilities, methods, equipment, practices, 
and Spent and (4) finding improved methods of wholesaling, packaging, and 
retailing. 

To partially meet this need, the proposed increase would provide for expanded 
physical research on such items as the design and planning of market facilities 
and on the development of more efficient work methods, equipment, plant layout, 
and facilities in frozen-food wholesale and retail outlets, citrus packinghouses, 
livestock markets, and small slaughtering plants. Studies would be initiated 
to obtain data on the volume and nature of commodity transportation in vehicles 
exempt from Federal regulatory control and the volume of motortruck transpor- 
tation of grain and its effect on rail and other market facilities. Special emphasis 
would be directed toward the development of cheaper or improved unit containers 
for fluid milk, and improved packaging for potatoes. Studies would be expanded 
on improved efficiency in meat wholesaling and in grocery warehouses, and on 
reducing livestock losses in transit. 
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(2) A net increase of $150,370 under the project “Economic and statistical 
analysis’ composed of: 

(a) An increase of $103,370 for statistical analysis, outlook, and service work 
a to price, supply and consumption data for agricultural products. 

Need for increase.—The statistical analyses, outlook, and service work relating 
to price, supply, and consumption of agricultural products are the primary basis 
for the outlook activities of the Federal and State extension services and directly 
or indirectly influence the production and marketing decisions of many thousands 
of farm operators and agencies engaged in processing, transporting, and distribut- 
ing farm products. The analyses also are widely used in the development and 
evaluation of agricultural programs, and in connection with special requests by 
the Congress for analysis of alternative programs. 

With the agricultural situation dominated primarily by the continuing cost- 
price squeeze, acreage restrictions, surplus disposal, and changing production and 
marketing patterns, there has been a substantial increase in the need and demand 
for (1) analyses of the effects of proposed alternative programs on the price, supply, 
and consumption of the principal farm commodities, (2) more specialized economic 
and statistical analyses of short-run price changes, (3) geographic breakdowns of 
outlook analyses, (4) supply and demand analyses for agricultural products in 
or adjacent to low-income rural areas, and (5) expanded research on the develop- 
ment of improved techniques of statistical and economic analysis. 

Every effort has been made during recent years to provide more specialized and 
more frequent economic and statistical analyses within the funds currently avail- 
able. The workload has now increased to such an extent that additional funds 
must be made available if farmers, administrators, and legislators are to be kept 
fully informed concerning current and prospective trends in supplies, consumption, 
and prices of farm products. 

Plan of work.—The increase would provide for improved and expanded outlook 
analyses and appraisals based on sound economic and statistical analysis of the 
factors affecting price, supply, and demand for farm products, with special em- 
phasis on the economic factors that affect the supply response of farmers for the 
major crops and the principal livestock items. Por cotton, additional attention 
would aiso be given to factors affecting demand for particular uses, both at home 
and, so far as possible, abroad. For livestock and meats, additional efforts would 
be made to develop price analyses applicable to short-run situations and to speci- 
fied regions. A portion of the increase would be used to make an appraisal of 
the short- and long-run supply and demand situations in or adjacent to low-income 
rural areas, with special emphasis on long-run trends in demand affecting the 

rofitability of the production and processing of farm products in such areas. 

he proposed increase would also provide for expanded research on the develop- 
ment of improved techniques of statistical and economic analysis applicable to 
various commodity areas, such as factors affecting prices of meat and meat 
animals, fruits and vegetables, and analysis of new data relating to the consump- 
tion of tobacco products. 

(b) A net decrease of $152,000 composed of— 

1. An increase of $25,000 for expanded analyses of the farm income situation. 

Adequate analysis of the current farm income situation is lacking to the extent 
that sufficient data are not available on the interrelationships of income between 
agriculture and industry. There is need to develop and analyze data on this 
subject to determine how changes in prices and income in one sector affect the 
other. The increase would provide for the initiation of a study aimed at the 
development of such data for the benefit of farmers and others concerned with 
agriculture. 

2. A decrease of $177,000 for nonrecurring work on the revision and improvement 
of farmers’ expenditure estimates. 

The 1956 appropriation act included an increase of $277,000 for revision and 
improvement of farmers’ expenditure estimates to provide up-to-date expenditure 
weights for use in calculating the parity index. his increase included funds for 
conducting surveys to obtain data relating to farmers’ production expenditures and 
farm family living expenditures. The collection of this data will be completed in 
fiscal year 1956. As the cost of tabulating, analyzing, and possible supplemental 
checking of these data will be materially lower than the original collection cost, a 
reduction of $177,000 is recommended. 

(c) An increase of $199,000 for studies on underemployed rural manpower, 
ways of improving occupational skills, mobility and utilization of health facili- 
ties, and effects of extension of social security to farmers in low-income areas and 
for strengthened analyses of manpower and related data. 
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Need for increase.—Development of special educational, credit, and vocational 
programs directed toward improvement in the economic conditions of low-income 
farm families requires a determination and analysis of the factors underlying the 
problems of these farm families. These problems include inadequate income from 
marginal farming units, inadequate educational attainments, lack of vocational 
preparation for nonfarm employment, inadequate occupational mobility, and a 
variety of other economic and social conditions which are accentuated by the high 
rates of natural increase in the number of persons of working age in contrast with 
the limited employment opportunities in the low-income areas. 

While general data on the factors underlying and accentuating the problems 
of low-income farm families are available, specific programs to deal with localized 
problems will necessitate specialized information derived from relatively small- 
scale pilot studies in a limited number of localities. 

Adequate analyses of the changing manpower situation are important in 
planning agricultural production and marketing programs and in providing 
guidance to farmers in their farm plans. At the present time these analyses— 
developed from basic data collected by the crop and livestock estimating service— 
are limited primarily to geographic regions. As a part of the program to 
progressively improve the agricultural employment statistics program, manpower 
analyses should be strengthened and expanded as more detailed basic data 
becomes available by State and type of farm. 

Plan of work.—To provide basic data for use by the Department and other 
Government agencies, 3 or 4 field studies in each of the following 4 lines of work 
will be initiated in selected low-income areas in cooperation with State agricultural 
colleges. These lines of work are: (1) Development of information on the 
characteristics of the low-income population, including age, sex, distribution, 
employment status, and factors restricting occupational adjustments of low- 
income farm people; to provide essential facts in devising appropriate action 
programs suited to the experience, needs and qualifications of the people; (2) 
development of facts for appraising long-range educational and vocational 
training requirements of the youth of low-income farm families to provide them 
with knowledge and skills that will fit them for remunerative employment in 
productive occupations; (3) determination of the status of available medical and 
health facilities and the extent to which such facilities are utilized by the popula- 
tion involved; and (4) appraisal of the impact on low-income farm families of 
the extension of social security to farmers and farm wage workers for use in 
developing a program of information and guidance for farm operators. Detailed 
work plans for the studies will be developed in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Employment Security, Department of co and the Agricultural Research 
Service. To the extent possible, the Bureau of Employment Security will 
participate in the fieldwork. 

A portion of the increase would be used for expanding analyses of farm man- 
power and related data with a view to developing adequate analyses of trends in 
the farm labor supply, number of workers, worker mobility, etc., by State and 
type of farm. The expanded work would be conducted in close cooperation 
with the crop and livestock estimating service. 

(3) Increase of $540,000 under ‘‘Crop and livestock estimates’’ for expanding 
and strengthening crop and livestock reporting services. 

Need for increase and plan of work.—Efficient and orderly adjustments in pro- 
duction and marketing are dependent upon the factual statistical data relating 
to food and agriculture. The basic purpose of the crop and livestock estimating 
service is to provide producers and others with information that will enable them 
to do a better job of planning the production and marketing of the products of 
the farm. The primary data provided by this service are likewise essential to 
the analyses upon which any determination of acricultural policy must rest. 
The fundamental nature of the crop reports are extremely significant as guide 
points to these and a host of related activities—as. for example, manufacturing, 
transportation, and finance. The increased emphasis in recent years which has 
been placed upon improved marketing of agricultural products and the adjustment 
of production to market demands, has greatly increased the demand upon the 
crop and livestock reporting services for broader coverage and more detailed 
basic data as a starting point. Each year the requests are frequent and insistent 
that means be found to expand the scope of various reports or initiate statistical 
reporting services for additional important crop and livestock commodities. 

Producers’ groups, the trade interests most concerned, research and marketing 
advisory committees, and Members of Congress are among those who repeatedly 
stress the need for expanded crop and livestock reports. The Senate committee, 
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in its report on the 1956 budget, specifically requested the Department to present 
a comprehensive program for additional potato statistics to assist in developing 
sound production and marketing plans. The research and marketing advisory 
committees have also urgently pointed out specific commodities or subjects for 
which basic statistics and services are greatly needed, or where present reports 
should be broadened to furnish desired facts as soon as possible. Defense planning 
has also created new needs for which the existing program does not provide. 

Expanded studies to improve crop and livestock estimating service (+ $300,000) .— 
Studies conducted in 10 southern States during the past 3 years on a sampling 
basis have progressed sufficiently to warrant the testing of some of the more 
promising methods and techniques on an experimental operating basis. The 
increase would be used to expand the program in these States and incorporate some 
of the improved methods and techniques into the regular reporting service on a 
minimum operating basis for acreage of crops and livestock numbers and objective 
measurements for such items as cotton, corn, and wheat with experimental work 
on soybeans and tobacco. 

Studies aimed at improving field crop reporting and particularly the reporting 
on major types of livestock would be intensified in the Corn Belt and expanded 
into the Great Plains area. This work would be similar to that carried on in the 
10 southern States and would provide for enumeration of acreage of crops and 
livestock numbers in sample areas in about 500 counties. The work of objective 
yields of crops and surveys on harvested production of fall-harvested crops would 
also be expanded. Considerable interest has been manifest in other areas on the 
progress that has been made to date in utilizing objective measurement material on 
corn and wheat. This work would be extended into the major corn-wheat pro- 
ducing areas. The extension of the program is particularly significent at this 
time in view of the emphasis that is being placed upon the development of an 
overall agricultural program for the North Central and Great Plains States. 

In the Corn Belt special emphasis would be directed toward the development 
of methods for measuring the quality of the corn crop. For several years there 
have been repeated requests for information that would furnish some tangible 
measure of the quality of the current corn crop in the Corn Belt. It is proposed 
to expand the objective measurement work during the 1956 crop year (fiscal year 
1957). Field observations will be made three times during the season, probably 
just prior to September 1, October 1, and November 1, to determine (a) ear 
counts and size measurements, (b) stage of maturity, and (c) moisture content. 
Observations on (a) shelling percentage, (b) weight per measured bushel, and (c) 
yield per acre in terms of a standard moisture content of about 15.5 percent will be 
obtained just prior to November | or earlier, depending upon the time of maturity 
of the crop in any sample field. Postharvest gleaning data to estimate harvesting 
losses will be obtained on at least a subsample of fields later in the year. It is 
estimated that a sample of this size and scope will provide sufficient data on 
which to base a report for the Corn Belt (12 States) as a whole. It would not, 
however, be large enough to provide estimates by States. 

Improvement of farm emp'oyment statistics and related data (+ $50,000).—Farm 
employment and labor input are important factors in the production and cost of 
producing farm commodities. Adequate farm labor data are important in planning 
agricultural production and marketing programs and in providing gvidance to 
farmers in their farm plans. To be most useful in the current agricultural situation 
such data need to be available on geographic and type of farm breakdowns. 

The agricultural employment statistics program of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service is presently limited to a regular series of monthly estimates of farm em- 
ployment by geographic regions. These estimates, in turn, serve as basic data 
for use in developing and analyzing trends in the farm labor supply and number 
of workers, worker mobility, etc. 

The need for improving the farm labor statistics, presently collected through 
the Crop and Livestock Estimating Service, has been recognized both in and out- 
side the Department of Agriculture. The need for such improvement and for 
expansion of the usefulness of the data has also been indicated in departmental 
testimony before the Economic Statistics Subcommittee of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report at hearings in November 1955. The need 
for improvement in the adequacy and reliability of the farm employment sta- 
tistics and the lack of statistics on farm employment by States as a major gap 
in the information has been repeatedly stressed. An experimental program to 
develop agricultural employment statistics by States, to obtain information on 
labor input and to permit subgroupings by type of farm and other pertinent 
characteristics needs to be undertaken. 
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It is proposed to initiate in 2 or 3 States during fiscal year 1957 a research and 
experimental program for developing techniques and procedures for the periodic 
collection of statistics that would permit reliable State estimates on the number 
of people working on farms, the composition of this work force, and the type of 
farms on which they are employed. On the basis of this pilot program, an eco- 
nomical operating program could be planned as a basis for expanding progressively 
with a view to developing an adequate program of State estimates for the entire 
country. 

Expanded reporting services for potatoes to provide basic data for developing produc- 
tion and marketing plans (+$101,000).—At the present time, total potato crop 
estimates are on a State basis, with the estimates for each State classified into 
early, intermediate, and late groups. Separate estimates of the summer crop 
for eight late States—California, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan—were published beginning with the 1955 session. 
Also, as a part of the established program, a report is regularly issued in January, 
indicating the merchantable stocks of potatoes on hand as of January 1. In 
response to the request of the Senate Appropriations Committee in its report on 
the Department’s 1956 appropriation bill, and urgent demands from trade groups, 
producers, and distributors, the program would be expanded to include complete 
coverage of the summer crop in late States and otherwise improve the program. 

Estimates of the summer crop would be extended to the remaining eight States 
that produce summer potatoes—New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and New Mexico—so that complete 
coverage would be available for late summer and fall (storage crop) production. 
In addition, estimates of the total crop for the early and intermediate States 
would be improved to provide separate estimates for the winter, early spring, 
late spring and early summer. Concurrent attention would be directed to 
developing adequate data and reports on potato prices adapted to the revised 
seasonal groupings. Reports would be issued seasonally to give a continuing 
picture of prospective production in advance of the movement of the crop. 

The program of potato stocks reports would be expanded to provide a series 
of four successive monthly reports. In addition to the present report as of 
January 1, reports would be issued indicating merchantable stocks of potatoes 
on hand as of December 1, February 1, and March 1, to provide an adequate 
running record of the rate of disappearance of late-crop storage potatoes. 

Annual estimates on acreage, production, and value of sales for selected horticultural 
specialties (+ $36,000).—Expansion and rapid changes in the florist and nursery 
industries in recent years have emphasized the need for a reporting service for 
horticultural specialties. There has been exceptional increases in the production 
of many items over the past few years, accompanied by a downward trend in 
prices. The total value of horticultural specialties, according to census figures 
for 1949, amounted to $392 million and accounted for 1.8 percent of all farm 
sales. This compares with 0.6 percent of farm sales of forest products, 3.6 percent 
for fruits and nuts. Progress made in developing new varieties, better disease 
and pest controls, improvement in production methods, faster and more efficient 
transportation, and the growth of important new production areas, have all 
contributed to the more complicated marketing situation now experienced. 

A reporting service would be established to provide annual factual data on 
production of the more important items or groupings of products, to assist florists 
and nurserymen to keep abreast of trends, and enable them to make more orderly 
plans for marketing and distribution. To provide minimum reporting services 
that florists and nurserymen feel they should have to guide this action, an annual 
report would be initiated on acreage, production, and value of sales for selected 
horticultural specialties, including four major kinds of cut flowers (carnations, 
chrysanthemums, roses, gladiolas) and five groups of nursery products, such as 
evergreens, shade trees, roses, shrubs, and fruit trees. 

Reports on food stocks of perishables and semiperishables in refrigerated ware- 
houses (+37,000).—The importance of more complete data for evaluating 
national food stocks of agricultural perishables and semiperishables in refrigerated 
warehouses emphasizes the need for expanding and improving the content of 
cold-storage reports to assist in efficient and orderly marketing. The details of 
these reports have an important bearing also upon defense food planning. The 
value of current cold-storage information depends to a great extent upon its 
timeliness and accuracy. 

To improve the usefulness of the cold-storage reports it is proposed to expand 
them to inelude new series such as (1) a 5-way breakdown of turkey stocks; (2) 
package-size distribution of frozen fruits and vegetables; (3) accounting for pork 
stocks according to primal cuts; and (4) more extensive reports of stocks totals 
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by States. To improve the accuracy of the reports, more time and attention 
would be directed toward solving problems of underreporting and other weak- 
nesses in some of the comodity series, improving the promptness of responses 
from reporters, and earlier release of the information. 

Quarterly pig reports (+ $16,000).—During the past 2 years an increasing num- 
ber of Corn Belt States have expanded their cooperative programs to provide a 
quarterly series of reports on the pig crop, fitting in with the established semi- 
annual reports of the Department. 

The quarterly pig-crop reports are State-sponsored and conducted as part of 
the State cooperators’ work program in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, and Kansas. These State reports have 
proved of great value to all segments of the industry but the Department finds it 
impossible to adequately meet its responsibilities to the cooperating States by 
providing essential coordination of the several States reports. The north central 
group of the National Association of State Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture, have emphasized that such coordination is essential, 

To attain the advantages of simultaneous releases, it is proposed to issue a 
single quarterly pig report for the nine States involved. This will require analysis 
and review of the State reports each quarter, as well as preparation and issuance of 
the joint report. In addition, the State reports would be properly integrated 
with the regular semiannual pig-crop reports and the January 1 inventory reports 
for all States. 

A net increase of $341,490 under the subappropriation “‘Marketing services” 
composed of: 

(4) Increase of $104,055 under the project ‘‘Market News Service’ for expand- 
ing and improving the service by placing on a service basis the poultry slaughter 
report which has been issued on a pilot basis during the past 2 years; extending 
and strengthening the report on truck receipts of fresh fruits and vegetables; and 
strengthening and improving the overall market news service and facilities. 

Need for increase.—The increase requested is needed to further carry out 
portions of the program for development of the Market News Service which was 
approved by both Congressional Appropriations Committees in 1951. Reliable 
current market information is essential to effective, orderly marketing of farm 
products. Market news gathered and reported by the Department is disseminated 
through daily newspapers, mimeographed reports, radio and television; and mar- 
keting plans of growers, sellers, and buyers of farm products in every State are 
affected by these market reports. 

Market news can continue to be accurate and most useful only if adequate 
coverage is provided and timely reports issued. The service must keep pace with 
changes in marketing patterns, in market centers, and in methods of transporting, 
handling, and merchandising farm products. The Market News development 
program contemplates expansion, extension, and adaptation of the service to meet 
changing conditions and to serve current needs. 

The need and plan of work for the major categories of the program for which an 
increase is requested are outlined below. 

(a) To place the weekly commercial poultry slaughter report on a service basis 
(+ $30,625). 

Growing poultry industry needs accurate market data.—The growth of the poultry 
industry in recent years has created a pressing demand for complete and compre- 
hensive market reports on this commodity. At the request of the Poultry In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, a research project was undertaken in 1953 to develop 
a suitable sample for a weekly report on commercial poultry slaughter. This 
project is being completed in the 1956 fiscal year and the increase in appropriation 
under the market news project is requested to finance the work on a permanent 
service basis. 

Plan of work.—Desired data on poultry slaughtered will be obtained weekly 
by mail or telephone from processing plants included in the sample developed 
under the research project. These data will be tabulated, summarized, and 
analyzed for use in preparing a poultry slaughter report for weekly publication. 
ar report will encompass commercial poultry slaughter for the entire United 
States. 

Distribution will be made to a mailing list made up of persons who have specifi- 
cally requested the report, to newspapers and to other disseminating outlets. 

(6) To further expand coverage of truck movement of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables (+ $51,875). 

Truck receipts at additional cities needed for more accurate and dependable re- 
ports.—A principal weakness in market news on movements of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is the inadequacy of coverage on truck movements. Over 50 percent 
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of the volume of fruits and vegetables transported in this country is now moved 
by truck. During the calendar year 1954, a total of 696,177 cars of fresh fruits 
and vegetables moved by rail. On the basis of reported data now available on 
truck movement, it is estimated that 750,000 carlot equivalents moved by truck 
in 1954. For example, the State of Florida reports almost 70 percent truck 
movement; New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, close to 100 percent; over 
90 percent of North Carolina’s potatoes are shipped by truck. About 93 percent 
of the produce received at Los Angeles, 82 percent of that received at San Fran- 
cisco and 39 percent of New York City’s receipts arrive by truck. The need for 
expanded coverage in this field has been recognized and first remedial steps have 
been taken. 

Truck-receipt data are now being collected and disseminated on 31 important 
terminal markets. Eleven of these cities were added in 1956 with increased funds 
provided in the Appropriation Act for 1956. However, with a continuing large 
volume of fruits and vegetables moving by truck each year, the need to report 
such movement at additional cities becomes more urgent. Ultimately the report 
should refleet truck and rail receipts at approximately 75 terminal markets. 

The daily release intiated in the 1956 fiscal vear carrying rail and truck receipts 
is, as yet, of limited value because it covers only 31 cities and provides inadequate 
coverage of total truck volume. To be of real value to growers, shippers, and 
buyers any quantitative report must carry data from a large enough number of 
representative markets to provide adequate comparative data as well as absolute 
quantitative data, 

Plan of work.—Data from eight new markets located at Columbia, 8. C., 
Newark, Memphis, Toledo, Omaha, Syracuse, Miami, and Jacksonville would 
be added to the report. Where possible, cooperative agreements or contracts 
would be arranged with State or private agencies. In addition, the service now 
conducted at Los Angeles, San Francisco, and New York would be strengthened 
by inereasing the staff of Federal market news reporters at those points. 

c) To improve the overall service via the leased-wire system and strengthen 
grain reporting (+$21,555). 

Higher speed of transmission needed on central circuit.—Addition of new services 
in various parts of the country is placing heavier burdens on the leased-wire 
system. Strengthening of this phase of the service is necessary in order to maintain 
the highest possible degree of efficiency in the reporting. 

Some such improvement was made possible by additional funds provided in 
the 1956 Appropriation Act. The increase in appropriation for improving and 
strengthening the leased-wire service on the western circuit between Kansas City 
and San Francisco has been used to increase the speed in transmitting data 
between those points. Due to the increasing volume of market information 
being sent, reporting was delayed regularly and some important west coast 
livestock data could not be made available to the livestock buyers and sellers 
in the Central States. The western circuit has now been strengthened by the 
addition of equipment which increases the rate of transmission from 75 to 100 
words per minute. 

A similar problem exists on the central circuit. This circuit provides the con- 
necting link for the necessary interchange of current data among market news 
offices throughout the heavy agricultural producing States of the Central Middle 
West. Additional funds are needed to increase the speed of transmission on this 
circuit. 

Grain reporting service needs strengthening.—At the present time, two important 
grain milling and shipping centers (Minneapolis and Kansas City) do not have 
full-time grain market reporters. Receipts of all grains in 1954 (in millions of 
bushels) at some of the principal terminals were as follows: Minneapolis, 321, 
Kansas City, 176, Chicago, 192, Duluth, 140, St. Louis, 88, Milwaukee, 45, and 
Omaha. 65. 

Minneapolis is the leading cash grain market for spring and durum wheat, rye, 
flavseed, and barley. As a leading flour-milling center, first in flaxseed crushing 
and a leader in soybean processing, Minneapolis is the center of a large feed-produc- 
ing area and is near the important feed-consuming areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. 

_ Kansas City is in the heart of the winter wheat producing area, is the second city 
in flour production and leads in feed production. The two cities serve as focal 
points for Federal market news service on grain for Midwest area. The data on 
grain and grain products are gathered and disseminated by employees who are 
engaged in other AMS grain activities. At different times in the past these offices 
have had requests for additional marketing information which have been denied 
due to necessity of spending time on other activities. These requests have been 
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for more specific information on durum wheat, millings, distribution of wheat 
receipts by protein content, and additional information on feedstuffs. The addi- 
tional funds requested would permit these offices to furnish more complete needed 
information. 

Plan of work.— Higher speed equipment would be installed, under contract, 
which would permit the sending of messages over the central circuit at the rate of 
100 words per minute instead of 75 as at present. This would relieve the con- 
gestion now existing on this circuit. The market reporting staff at Minneapolis 
and at Kansas City would each be increased to a full-time grain reporter. 

(5) A net increase of $36,035 under the project “Inspection, grading, classing 
and standardization’’ composed of: 

(a) Decrease of $49,365 due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation. Certain space assignment and leasing functions of the various Federal 
agencies were transferred to the General Services Administration under section 1 
of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950. These functions are applicable only to 
general-purpose space that may be occupied in any of 128 metropolitan areas, and 
includes the acquiring and payment for space in buildings, the assignment and 
reassignment of such space, and the operation, maintenance, and custody thereof. 
The decrease of $49,365 represents the cost of leasing functions which will be 
assumed by GSA in 1957. 

(b) An increase of $48,000 to strengthen the supervision of grain inspection 
under the United States Grain Standards Act. 

Need for increase: Supervision of licensed grain inspectors needs strengthening.— 
The inspection of grain under the United States Grain Standards Act is performed 
by licensed inspectors under the supervision of Federal employees. This super- 
vision serves to assure better intermarket uniformity in grades and good delivery 
at ports of grain destined for export. There are now approximately 550 such 
licensees operating at about 300 inspection points in 38 States. The number 
of Federal employees engaged in supervising the vast amount of work performed 
by these licensees falls far short of the need. The amount of grain inspected, 
the number of licensed grain inspectors, and the number of inspection points 
have been steadily increasing over the past 10 years. The Federal supervisory 
force has not been augmented to the extent needed to handle this increased work- 
load. In addition to the supervisory work, Federal supervisors handle appeals 
from licensees’ grades. Appeal inspection work has increased considerably in 
the past few years due, in great part, to the increase in grain exports and com- 
plaints received from foreign importers on the quality of grain shipped. Such 
exports in 1955 totaled approximately 495 million bushels. This was an increase 
of 106 million bushels, compared with 1954 exports of approximately 389 million 
bushels. The outlook for 1956 is for grain exports totaling approximately 600 
million bushels and adequate supervision of the inspection of these exports as 
well as interior shipments is urgently needed to insure that grain shipped is 
correctly and uniformly graded. 

With increased funds made available in 1955, four new suboffices were estab- 
lished—Des Moines, Iowa; Houston, Tex.; Mobile, Ala.; and Norfolk, Va. 
These new services have made possible considerable improvement in the service 
in those areas. However, further strengthening at other points is urgently 
needed. 

Plan of work.—The present staff of inspection supervisors would be expanded 
by an additional employee at each of 11 of the existing offices where the need is 
most acute, such as Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
and Toledo. These employees would be available for closer supervision of all 
grain inspection by licensees including grain for export and they would help 
relieve the backlog of work on appeal inspections. 

(c) An increase of $37,400 for extension of tobacco inspection to four additional 
auction markets. 

Need for increase and plan of work: Additional tobacco auction markets desig- 
nated— During 1955, tobacco auction markets at Alma and Pearson, Ga., 
and Newport, Tenn., were designated for free and mandatory inspection under 
the Tobacco Inspection Act. In late May of 1954, High Springs, Fla., was so 
designated. In order to provide the service at these markets in 1956, funds 
advanced from the Commodity Credit Corporation, as authorized by law, are 
being utilized to pay expenses. CCC will subsequently be reimbursed through 
the appropriation “Repayment to Commodity Credit Corporation.” However, 
as inspection will be required on these markets on a regularly recurring seasonal 
basis, an increase under the appropriation ‘‘Marketing research and service”’ is 
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requested for 1957 to cover the permanent, annual costs at these markets. The 
Department recommends, as a general policy, that the regular appropriation for 
the tobacco inspection activity be increased as soon as practicable after new 
markets have been designated for mandatory inspection. 

Plan for change in financing.—The service, now being performed under a 
temporary financing arrangement, is provided by 2 to 3 employees at each of the 
4 jocations during the marketing season which extends over a period of approxi- 
mately 6 months. These employees inspect and grade all tobacco sold on these 
markets in accordance with the Tobacco Inspection Act and regulations there- 
under. This increase would provide in this appropriation funds for tobacco 
inspection equivalent to the current cost of providing a minimum service on an 
annually recurring basis. 

(6) Increase of $147,800 under “Regulatory activities’? to permit more effective 
administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act and the United States Ware- 
house Act. 

Need for increase: (a) To strengthen administration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act (+$106,000).—Livestock producers need more adequate protection against 
unfair and fraudulent marketing practices. The Packers and Stockyards Act is 
the livestock producer’s principal assurance that he will receive (1) the full market 
price for his livestock; (2) accurate weights; (3) full bond protection of the pro- 
ceeds of his sales; (4) adequate marketing facilities and services at reasonable rates; 
and (5) protection against unfair, deceptive, and discriminatory practices at public 
markets or by meatpackers in commerce. The Department has been unable for 
several years to fully administer this law and extend to eligible auction markets 
its protection due to increasing costs of operation without any increases, except 
for increased pay costs, in appropriations to finance them. During the past 
5 years, total man-years of employment charged to this activity has diminished 
from approximately 116 to about 90. 

In its report accompanying the Agriculture appropriation bill for 1956, the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations expressed its concern with 
the administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. The immediate problem 
of inequitable treatment between markets in Oklahoma and Texas which had been 
brought to the committee’s attention arose from the fact that a considerable 
number of stockyards all over the country are not yet posted as provided by the 
act. 

The report stated: 

“It (the committee) believes that this matter should be given immediate atten- 
tion by the Department so that firm recommendations can be submitted to the 
appropriate committee of Congress to remedy this situation.’’ 

The Department recommends that coverage be extended to all eligible yards 
and that adequate supervision be given all posted yards to assure that an equal 
degree of marketing protection is provided to producers selling at such yards. 
Provision of adequate supervision entails frequent examination of operations at 
the yards including studies of stockyard facilities and services to determine their 
adequacy and the reasonableness of charges made; investigation of pricing, sell- 
ing, and buying practices; checking of scales and weighing practices; and deter- 
mining adequacy of bonds to assure the producer protection of the proceeds of 
his sales. The Department feels that this will eliminate most of the inequities 
which exist in this field. 

As of June 30, 1955, there were 335 markets posted under the act. It is esti- 
mated that there are around 300 additional vards eligible for posting. Under the 
proposed increase, posting of yards would be done on an area basis, those areas 
being covered first in which the need is greatest. 

It is estimated that a maximum of 75 additional yards could be posted in the 
first year. Supervision of operations at posted yards will also be stepped up. 

(b) To strengthen Federal supervision of licensed warehouses (plus $41,800).— 
Integrity and collateral value of Federal warehouse receipt must be safeguarded. 
The primary purpose of the United States Warehouse Act is to convert stored 
agricultural products into sound bankable collateral to facilitate the financing 
required for the orderly marketing of such products. The issuance of a Federal 
warehouse receipt under the act imposes a considerable responsibility upon the 
Department, most particularly at a time like the present when the estimated 
value of agricultural commodities stored in federally licensed warehouses exceeds 
$2 billion. 

Adequate supervision of licensed facilities by the Department results in correc- 
tion of improper practices and methods of operation before they can become serious 
and jeopardize the interests of depositors, creditors, indemnity companies, and 
others. This preventive approach to regulation carried out through a system of 
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comprehensive, unannounced examinations, is the foundation upon which a high 
degree of confidence in the administration of the program has been created. The 
number of examinations per warehouse per year has been declining during the past 
several years. In 1953 an average of 2.4 inspections per warehouse were made, 
In 1954 this average declined to 1.98 and in 1955 inspections averaged only 1.60 
per warehouse. A reversal of this trend is important to the continued safeguarding 
of the interests of depositors, bankers, and others and to the maintenance of con- 
fidence in the program. 

An increase of $34,500 was provided in 1956 to strengthen the supervision of 
warehouses under this act. With this increase additional warehouse examiners 
have been employed but it will be difficult to increase the current rate of the 
examination of warehouses because of the increased licensed capacity and greater 
volume of stocks on hand in licensed facilities. For example, during the first 
4 months of the fiscal year 1956, grain-storage capacity under license increased by 
more than 47 million bushels and cotton storage capacity under license increased 
by 200,000 bales. 

Plan of work.—The requested increase would provide for stationing of additional 
warehouse examiners at only 5 locations where the need is the greatest. These 
examiners would conduct more frequent examinations of licensed facilities thus 
reducing the possibility of violations of the act and the regulations thereunder. 
The rate of examinations per warehouse could probably be increased to the level 
of 2 per year with this additional staff. 

(7) Increase of $53,600 for “Special mobilization planning’’ to assure a state 
of readiness for stepped-up or full mobilization in the event of enemy attack. 

Need for increase: AMS responsible for certain defense mobilization functions.— 
Responsibility has been vested in the Agricultural Marketing Service to carry 
out certain of the defense mobilization functions which have been assigned to the 
Department of Agriculture. These functions include development of standby 
distribution plans, including allocation, restrictions and similar food orders, the 
civilian requirements claimancy function, the determination of requirements for 
nonfood materials and facilities essential to food processing and distribution, the 
determination of manpower needs for food processing and distribution, develop- 
ment of plans for reducing the vulnerability to attack of certain processing and 
distribution facilities and the development of plans to assure continuity of essen- 
tial functions of the agency. This includes periodic testing of preparedness 
measures to guide future planning. 

A limited amount of work in connection with these functions has been per- 
formed principally by personnel engaged in regular continuing functions of the 
service. For example, based on experiences in several test exercises a number of 
standby food orders have been developed and others are in process. Data on 
food requirements under the assumption of existence of emergency conditions 
have been developed to fit into a total supply and requirements study. Also 
studies have been made of the degree of vulnerability of various segments of the 
food processing industry so that steps may be taken to reduce such vulnerability 
where desirable and feasible. 

A great deal of additional work is needed to carry on these and other projects 
in order to enable the Department to deal appropriately with all of the food 
problems which would or might exist in a period of full mobilization. Additional 
funds are needed to provide for the effective guidance and direction of this work, 
to coordinate planning activities among various organizational units of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and between the Service and other agencies of the 
Department and other departments of Government, and to assure that the 
records necessary to assure continuity of the Department’s functions in an emer- 
gency are assembled and placed at appropriate locations. 

Plan of work.—Since much of the planning work is carried out on a decentralized 
basis throughout the Agricultural Marketing Service by personnel engaged in 
related activities, effective direction and coordination of their efforts is essential. 
Personnel would be assigned at focal points to guide, direct, and coordinate 

rogram and continuity of Government planning and to carry out planning activ- 
ities not elsewhere assigned. This central staff would also provide coordination 
with other agencies of the Department and other departments of Government. 
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relating to farm prices, income and population, and demand for farm products, 
and for crop and livestock estimates; [$11,046,000] $12,552,000: [Provided, 
That not less than $250,000 of the funds contained in this appropriation shall 
be available to gather statistics and conduct a special study on the price spread ; 
between the farmer and the consumer:] * * *” 

The change in language proposes to delete the proviso relating to a study 
of the cost-price spread between the farmer and the consumer, which was inserted 
in the 1956 Appropriation Act. This work is being expanded as a part of the 
regular marketing research program. The proviso requires the maintenance of 
. separate accounting records and since funds devoted to studies of the price 
a spread in 1957 will be in excess of the amount specified in the proviso, this language 
no longer serves any useful purpose. Its deletion will simplify accounting and 
reporting procedures, but the Department will, with the increased funds proposed 
in these estimates, provide in 1957 for this work on a larger scale than in 1956. 


(b) PaymMEeNntTs To STaTEs, TERRITORIES, AND PossESSIONS 










| Appropriation Act, 1956, and base for 1957__._...--------------- $1, 000, 000 
' Budget estimate, ROUEN shah ou. theta. @ athe tac aed ara sii ann iz hore da BP ela 1, 200, 000 
p Increase (for additional marketing service work by State de- 

. partments of agriculture and similar agencies under matched 
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Project statement 














































* 1956 ad 1957 
Project 1955 (estimated)| Increase (estimated) 
Payments for marketing service work under sec. 204 (b) | 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946... .....-._. | $900,000 | $1,000,000 | +$200,000 | $1, 200, 000 
| 














INCREASE 





en (1) Increase of $200,000 for additional matched-fund marketing service work 
by State Departments of Agriculture and other appropriate State agencies. 

Need for increase.—This increase is needed to assist States expand their agri- 
' cultural marketing service work aimed principally at alleviating the current 
» problems of surpluses and lowered net farm income. This work is directed 
' toward getting wider application of available marketing research results through 
effective use of new and existing marketing techniques and maintaining the 
quality of farm products from the farmer to the consumer. 

States generally have been extending their agricultural marketing programs in 
response to the need to offset the trend of steadily increasing marketing costs, 
and to the results achieved through practical accomplishments flowing from well- 
| planned marketing service programs. Through this program, which strengthens 
' State programs, the resources of State agencies and the wide experience of State 
' officials engaged in marketing are effectively focused on the most urgent local 
» and area problems, and are much more widely applied than would be possible 
with State funds alone. In some States, there is cooperation from industry in 
> support of this work, and the trend of industry participation is increasing. 

; Since most of the important agricultural States in the country are currently 
" cooperating in this activity, the major part of the increase would be used to 
> expand matched-fund marketing service work in the States now in the program. 
The balance would be utilized to initiate the program in other States. All the 
current matched-fund work has been reviewed and approved by the Research 
and Marketing Act advisory committees. The projects approved for expansion 
» will likewise be consistent with the recommendations of these committees. 

: The proposed work, together with that currently being conducted under this 
program, will provide for the performance of practical marketing service work 
») predominantly on a local or area basis with individual firms. Its major emphasis 
» will be pointed at complementing the research and other phases of the intensified 
") attack on surpluses and falling farm prices. The need to expand services is 
Fy eaten in the following fields of work for which the increase would be principally 
= used. 
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(a) Increasing sales of agricultural commodities.—This activity consists of finding 
outlets for local seasonal surpluses and of increasing consumption of products 
chronically in abundant supply. The continuing plentiful supplies of many farm 

roducts reflect a need for this type of service work and the success of several] 

tate departments of agriculture in helping growers, shippers, and processors to 
move surplus commodities has laine interest and justifies its expansion. 

Producers are assisted in disposing of local seasonal surpluses by special services 
under which shippers, brokers, truckers, and other potential buyers are provided 
with up-to-date information on location, anticipated supplies, harvest dates and 
peak production periods for the products concerned. State departments of agri- 
culture specialists also cooperate in programs to organize the resources of al] 
public agencies and industry for special State and local area marketing and promo- 
tional campaigns during the surplus periods. Such campaigns are coordinated 
with the food trade activities of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Services designed to increase consumption on a long-time basis include (a) 
assistance to producers shippers, wholesalers, and retailers in improving the effec- 
tiveness of their year-round merchandising and advertising activities, (>) special 
surveys to ascertain the opinion of the trade regarding the changes shippers might 
make in their grading, packing, merchandising and other marketing methods to 
improve the consumer acceptability of their products, and (c) assistance in deter- 
mining where additional outlets, such as milk vending machines, should be estab- 
lished to justify their permanent installation. 

(b) Improving operating efficiency and reducing costs.—A portion of the increase 
is proposed for expanding services to assist producers, processors and others in 
reducing marketing costs through the application of improved methods. Recent 
research results indicate, for example, the savings that can be achieved through 
the use of newly developed fruit and vegetable containers, improved transporta- 
tion methods, the adoption of such techniques as transporting milk in bulk rather 
than cans, and grading eggs on a case lot sample basis to avoid the examination of 
each egg, Studies of plant layouts and handling equipment show how efficiencies 
can be obtained in eviscerating poultry; aerating, drying and storing grain; 
handling livestock in country auction and concentration yards; handling milk in 
country plants and disposing of dairy plant waste; moving fruits and vegetables 
into, within, and out of wholesale warehouses; and other types of processing and 
marketing operations. 

(c) Maintaining product quality—Marketing services which bear on maintain- 
ing the quality of farm products from the time they leave the farm until placed 
in the hands of the consumer at the retail level would be expanded. Much waste 
and quality losses are caused by improper methods of handling. A recent esti- 
mate placed the total annual losses experienced in the storage and marketing of 
farm products at $1.5 billion. These losses plus the losses in the quality and 
nutritive value of the products which go into consumption increase marketing 
costs and hamper efforts to expand markets. 

Expanding marketing services to assist in reducing these losses would include 
such activities as (a) solving quality problems associated with milk stored on the 
farm and transported in bulk tanks and milk moved through cleaned-in-place 
pipeline installations; (6) handling and storage techniques and equipment for 
grain which will prevent rodent and insect infestation and deterioration due to 
moisture; (c) demonstrating new objective methods and devices for measuring 
maturity of fruits and vegetables so that producers can more accurately determine 
when to harvest to insure maximum shipping or processing quality; and (d) 
demonstrating ways of avoiding bruising and loss of condition of poultry and 
livestock as they move through the marketing system. 

Plan of work.—Based on the approval by the Department of Agriculture of 
projects proposed by the States, which will most effectively carry out the objectives 
of the program, funds would be paid to the States. These funds, with at least 
an equal amount supplied by the States, would be used by the State to carry on 
the work under the approved projects. 


ScHoot LuNcH PROGRAM 


Appropriation Act, 1956 $83, 236, 197 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture’ for personnel 
investigations — 985 


Base for 1957 83, 235, 212 
Budget estimate, 1957 83, 236, 000 


Increase (in operating expenses to round off the estimate) - - - - +788 
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Project statement 


1956 (esti- ; 1957 (esti- 
mated) | Jerease | mated) 


Project 1955 


Food assistance: 
(Gy CI on oti eevobaneus constant bedite $69, 142, 000 $67, 010, 000 $67, 010, 000 
(b) Commodity procurement (sec. 6) | 12, 835, 561 | 14, 930, 000 ..| 14, 930, 000 
2. Operating oo 1, 130,789 | 1,295, 212 | 1,296,000 
U nobligated balance - saleniiain 127, 092 | wa 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94).......----_- im (20, 683 ] 





Total available or estimate 83, 235, 442 "83, 235, 212 +788 "83, 236, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture” +755 | +985 


Total appropriation or estimate | $3, 236,197 | 83, 236, 197 





INCREASE 


(1) Increase of $788 in operating expenses to round off the estimate. 


REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL ComMopiITIES (Src. 32) 


Appropriation, 1956 : ‘ ...--- $166, 807, 174 
Transferred to: 
“Promote and develop fishery products and research pertaining 
to American fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service,’’ Depart- 
ment of the Interior, pursuant to Public Law 466, 83d 
Cong 4, 322, 879 
“Marketing Research and Service, Agricultural Marketing 
Service,” pursuant to Public Law 425, 78th Cong., title VII, 
sec. 702 (b), for increased travel costs daha — 43, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture’’ for personnel 
IN VORERIIG oe e Coe UG Ue UU CE deo ee oe — 2,215 
Base for 1957 162, 439, O80 
Budget estimate, 1957: 
Annual permanent appropriation $199, 525, 000 
Less estimated transfer to Department of 
Interior, pursuant to Public Law 466_. —4, 350, 000 
———___-—— 195, 175, 000 
Increase (in annual permanent appropriation for sec. 32 
purposes) +32, 735, 920 
NOTE.— Due to an estimated unobligated balance to be carried forward from fiscal year 1956 of $228,048,947, 
a total of $423,223,947 is estimated to be available in fiscal year 1957 to the Department of Agriculture. Of 
this total, the estimates tentatively forecast obligations of $284,662,133, an increase of $50,272,000 compared 


with 1956, which would result in an unobligated balance of $138,561,814 being carried forward into the fiscal 
year 1958, 


Summary of increases, 1957 (on the basis of available funds) 


Net increase for surplus removal operations + $49, 535, 000 
Increase for surplus removal operating expens +525, 000 
Increase for development of foreign market oaaise for surplus 

American agricultural commodities -+ 212, 000 
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Project statement 


Project 1955 


c iho, $23, 991, 243 
4, 617, 303 

411, 365 
1, 517, 275 
1, 223, 309 
1, 007,079 

187, 633 


32, 955, 207 
300, 000, 000 
114, 352, 059 


. Direct purchases......... --- 
. Encouragement of exportation 
. Diversion to byproducts and new uses-_-_. 

. Surplus removal operating expenses 

. Marketing agreements and orders 

. Foreign market promotion 

; Tapert euniedls........ cic dnss padre hdss ‘ 


Total obligations 
Unobligated balance carried forward -- _- 
Unobligated balance (transferred to surplus) .-. 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) 
447, 307, 266 
—2, 901, 998 


Total available -__. 
Recovery of prior year obligations-_...-_.....-- 
Unobligated balance brought forward 


[71.414]| 


| 
| 1956 (esti- 


mated) 


$207, 745, 000 
5, 400, 000 

15, 620, 000 

2, 644, 400 

1, 500, 000 

1, 270, 248 
210, 485 


234, 390, 133 


228, 048, 947 


462, 139, 080 


(865, 33) | 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


|-+$57, 705, 000 | $265, 450, (00 
+1, 800,000 | 7, 200, 040 
—9,970,000 | 5, 650, 000 

+525,000 | 3, 169, 400 

5 dnidaahs sce pact 1, 500, 000 

+212,000 | 1, 482, 248 
210, 485 

284, 662, 133 
138, 561, 814 


[358, 523] 


—39, 215,133 | 423, 223, 947 


50, 272, 000 
—89, 487, 133 


—268, 768, 343 
245, 201 

2, 000 

175, 884, 126 
4, 207, 826 
180, 691, 952 


+71, 951, 053 |—228, 048, 947, 


Subtotal 
Transferred to ‘‘Marketing Research and Serv- 
ice, Agricultural Marketing Service’’_..__-_.- 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture”. 





162, 439, 080 +32, 735,920 | 195, 175, 000. 
43, 000 

2, 215 
162, 484, 205. "+32, 690, 705 
4, 322, 879 +27, 121 


166, 807,174 | +32, 717, 826 


Subtotal 195, 175, 000 
Transfer to Department of the Interior pur- 


suant to Public Law 466, 83d Congress 4, 350, 000 





Total appropriation or estimate 199, 525, 600 


INCREASES OR DECREASES 


(1) A net increase of $49,535,000 in program activity for projects 1, 2, and 3. 

The extent to which this appropriation will be required for surplus removal 
operations will depend upon economic conditions generally, the extent of local 
market gluts, the volume of agricultural production in this country and foreign 
countries, and many other complex and unpredictable factors. Further, the type 
of program developed and the distribution of funds among these three projects is 
dependent upon the action which will best solve the particular surplus removal 
problem which exists at the time. 

The authorizing legislation provides that these funds shall be devoted princi- 
pally to nonbasic perishable commodities, other than those receiving price sup- 
port under title II of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Therefore the 
estimated obligations included for these three projects are based to a large extent 
upon the anticipated need for perishables. These are commodities which cannot 
be stored, and in order to prevent waste, must move quickly from producer to 
consumer. For example, the production of fresh vegetables shifts according to 
seasons. These are rapid growing commodities, with most of them requiring from 
45 to 90 days from planting time to harvest time. The situation can change 
quickly from one of shortage to one of surplus. Evenin seasons in which the total 
volume of production may be less than normal, surpluses frequently arise because 
of bunching of maturity dates. Fresh fruits and tree nuts are, likewise, com- 
modities which require quick marketing in order to avoid deterioration or spoil- 
age. The production of orchard crops is difficult to plan and regulate since 
orchards often require from 5 to 7 years to reach maturity. A season of unusually 
good growing conditions could bring about a supply in excess of normal demands 
and the destruction of trees in order to forestall such a recurrence would be highly 
uneconomic. 

In order to make funds available to meet such emergencies, and in recognition 
of the unpredictable factors involved in the use of these funds, Congress has pro- 
vided for the accumulation of unused balances to $300 million, in addition to the 
annual permanent appropriation. The following table reflects the estimated 
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total funds available for section 32 activities and estimated balances carried for- 
ward for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 




















| 1956 (esti- 1957 (esti- 
Item | 1955 | mated) mated) 
. 
Balance from prior year__._--...--.-- LSI | $268, 768, 343 | $300, 000,000 | $228, 048, 947 
Recovery of prior-year obligations___----.---..--..-.-- | 2, 901,998 |..._-- 
Appropriation or estimate -------.-.--- Rout nent _.| 180,091,952 | 166,807,174 199, 525, 000 
Transfer to Interior Department-.------------- ai | —4, 207,826 | —4,322,879 | —4, 350, 000 
Transfer to ‘‘Marketing research and service’ (in 1955, for | 
retroactive pay act costs; and in 1956 for increased travel | | | 
costs)... ----------.----------+---------- hviwaceitint hi — 245, 201 —43, 000 | 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to Office of the Secretary for per- | 
sonnel investigations work- --.--..-...----------- aon —2, 000 | —2, 215 | 
| _ — —-—— | _ ——— 
Toth APOE 6 ign np renin. 5 -52+-0 +. abs -| 447, 307, 266 462, 439,080 | 423, 223, 947 
Obligations.....---.-------------------- eines .| —82, 955, 207 [2 390, 133 | —284, 662, 133 
Unobligated balance (transfer to surplus) --------------- —114, 352, 059 [-----=- or 


Unobligated balances carried forward to subsequent 
LE ctedtd ait canknen inks antisense aan wainersink S08, OG, C0 | 228, 048,947 | 138, 561,814 


Except for the purchases of wheat flour and cornmeal which are authorized 
under Public Law 311, approved August 9, 1955, the use of section 32 funds for 
commodities other than perishables, is dependent upon the extent to which needs 
arise for perishables, Public Law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
the specific request of the governor of any State during the period August 9, 1955, 
to June 30, 1957, to make available for distribution by State agencies directly 
to families and persons in need, as determined by appropriate State and local 
welfare agencies, such quantities of wheat flour and cornmeal as the Secretary 
determines can be effectively distributed and utilized within such period. Section 
32 funds not to exceed $15 million are authorized to be used in each fiscal year. 

Based upon the current outlook for requirements for perishables, section 32 
funds are budgeted to the fullest extent possible for nonperishables. This will 
result in acquiring in 1957 under section 32 funds more nonperishable commodities 
than in 1956. During 1956, a part of these nonperishables were distributed under 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. A large part of the in- 
crease is for procurement of such commodities. Purchases under the special 
cornmeal and wheat flour program are also expected to increase in 1957. 

(2) An increase of $525,000 for surplus removal operating expenses. 

It is estimated that approximately 23,614 carlots of commodities will be pur- 
chased for direct distribution during fiscal year 1957, an increase of 7,453 over 
the estimate for 1956. The cost per carlot for procuring commodities, directing 
the shipments, and accounting for the funds depend, to a large extent, on the type 
of commodity involved. However, based on the estimates, the cost for performing 
these functions will be approximately $49 per carlot in 1957. This compares 
with an actual cost of over $59 per carlot in the fiscal year 1955 when the program 
volume was considerably smaller. It is estimated that an increase of $525,000 
in surplus removal operating expenses will be necessary in 1957 in connection 
with the increased program volume indicated, including the expenses of Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service for administering the programs under section 32 and 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, for distribution of surplus 
Agricultural commodities. 

Expenses of administering programs for distribution of surplus agricultural 
commodities.—Administrative responsibility for the distribution of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities as authorized by section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, 
as amended, and by section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
has been assigned to the Agricultural Marketing Service in order that only one 
agency in the Department is engaged in this activity. In view of the similarity 
of these two programs and in order to simplify administration, the estimates 
contemplate that total operating costs in the Agricultural Marketing Service for 
distribution activities under both section 32 and section 416 program will be 
charged to the section 32 appropriation. 

Section 32 provides for removal from the market surplus agricultural com- 
modies by purchase and donation to eligible recipients and by export and diversion 
payments. Section 416 authorizes the Commodity Credit Corporation, in order 
to prevent the waste of commodities acquired through price-support operations 
to dispose of such commodities by donation to State, Federal, or private agencies 
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for use in school-lunch programs, for assistance of needy persons, charitable 
institutions, and for donation to other nonprofit agencies for assistance of ne edy 
persons outside the United States. 

The same personnel in the Agricultural Marketing Service administer the 
distribution of commodities under both programs. At times identical commodities 
may be distributed under both programs since under certain circumstances section 
32 funds and Commodity Credit Corporation funds are both available for the 
same commodities. 

In the past administrative expenses of Agricultural Marketing Service for 
these programs have been charged to either section 32 or to funds advanced from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation on the basis of whether the commodity 
costs were paid from section 32 or the Corporation’s funds. This has made the 
development of budget estimates for administrative costs by funds extremely 
difficult. Further, when the same types of commodities are distributed under 
both programs, segregation of administrative costs with any degree of accuracy is 
very difficult, requires unnecessary paperwork, and places an undue and time- 
consuming burden upon the food-distribution personnel who are the only ones in a 
position to make a reasonably equitable distribution of such costs. For these 
reasons, the administrative costs in the Agricultural Marketing Service relating 
to the section 416 distribution program are being charged to the section 32 appro- 
priation beginning in the latter half, 1956 fiscal year. 

(3) An increase of $212,000 under the project ‘‘Foreign market promotion.” 

The explanation of this increase is set forth in the justifications for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russe.ty. We will next hear the presentation of the esti- 
mates for the Agricultural Marketing Service. This Service is under 
the direction of Mr. O. V. Wells, well known to the members of the 
committee. Sit down, Mr. Wells. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
glad of this opportunity to review with this committee the budget 
estimates covering the work of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 

Agriculture needs wider markets and more effective and efficient 
means of marketing and distributing farm products. It is the 
function of the Agricultural Marketing Service to assist farmers and 
those handling farm products in the search for wider markets and 
more efficient ‘marketing processes. 

Our work spans the full distance from the producer to the consumer. 
The crop and livestock estimates program supplies basic statistics 
on production, acreages and yields, farm prices, employment, and 
wage rates. The Market News Service furnishes day-by-day market 
information to both producers and purchasers of farm products. 
Market analyses and outlook information help guide farmers in 
production and aid the marketing system in doing a more effective 
job. Inspection, grading, and standardization services on a nation- 
wide basis and various regulatory acts are also essential to orderly 
marketing. 

The marketing research program of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service attacks marketing problems at their roots. It works in 
cooperation with the land-grant colleges, farm groups, and the agri- 
cultural trades. Research is carried forward in the biological, eco- 
nomic, statistical, and other fields in order to answer questions on 
marketing costs, quality maintenance, market outlets, and improve- 
ments in methods and practices. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service also administers a variety of 
activities aimed at expanding the consumption of farm products. 
These include the national school lunch program, the special school 
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milk program, the program for disposal or donation of surplus food 
commodities to schools, charitable institutions, and the needy, and the 
plentiful foods program. We also administer marketing agreements 
and orders to stabilize and improve markets, chiefly for fruits, vege- 
tables and fluid milk. 

The proposed budget of the Agricultural Marketing Service follows 
the same general pattern as last year. It permits increased attention 
to marketing research, economic analyses, improved crop reporting, 
expanded market news, matched-fund marketing service work with 
State departments of agriculture, certain regulatory activities, and the 
movement of surplus and plentiful commodities. These increases 
are directed to basic needs and will allow substantial further progress 
in the marketing field. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


About as many workers are engaged in marketing farm products 
as in production, with the number engaged in marketing increasing 
while the number in farming is decreasing. Meanwhile, farmers are 
now receiving not more than 40 cents of the average dollar spent by 
consumers for food purchased at retail and only 13 to 15 cents for 
each dollar spent for textile or tobacco products at retail. 

Or, said another way, population is increasing at the rate of 2 or 3 
million persons per year, and Marketing Service agencies are not only 
handling an increasing volume of products but also providing numerous 
services, many of them nonexistent only a decade or two ago, such as 
prepackaging and freezing foods. Also, the prices of the various 
factors which go into marketing—wages, costs of materials other than 
the raw farm product, profits—are relatively inflexible. 

As a result, approximately $1.50 of nonfarm services are added to 
each $1 that the farmer gets for food products now sold at the retail 
level. This presents a major research challenge: We must develop a 
research program which will assist in finding new methods and pro- 
cedures for improving marketing efficiency. 

As this committee knows, the Ra aist Marketing Service is 
carrying forward extensive investigations aimed at improvement in 
the efficiency of marketing processes, marketing methods, transpor- 
tation, storage and marketing facilities, and equipment. 

This work is bringing results. 

Over the last several years, results from many of our projects have 
been extensively adopted, ranging all the way from development of 
improved methods of handling in cotton warehouses to improved and 
lower cost methods of cooling or refrigerating transcontinental vege- 
table shipments. 


EFFECT OF NONFARM SERVICES ON RETAIL PRICES 


Senator Dirksen. Could I ask a question there, going back a 
paragraph? 

As a result, approximately $1.50 of nonfarm services are added to each $1 that 
the farmer gets for food products now sold at the retail level. 


That is an average figure? 

Mr. Wetus. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. For all products? 
Mr. We ts. For all. 
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Senator Dirksen. However, it would differ with respect to different 
commodities? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. It is an average figure for all food com- 
modities sold through retail grocery stores. 

Senator Dirksen. In what field is there the highest marketing 
cost? 

Mr. We ts. In the highly processed products; for example, bread, 
prepared cereals, and canned fruits and vegetables, and the highest 
returns to the farmers are as a rule in the livestock products as, for 
example, meat, eggs, and butter. 

Senator Russe... That does not include fibers? 

Mr. We tts. In the case of fibers for the average consumer buying 
household goods or the ordinary items of clothing at retail only about 
15 cents of that dollar gets back to the farmer. I am not including 
fashion items now. I am just including ordinary housedresses and 
shirts, sheets, pillowcases, and things of that kind. The same thing 
is true of tobacco. About 15 cents of the ordinary dollar spent for 
cigarettes at retail gets back to the tobacco farmer. 

Senator Dirksen. You have about that same percentage in bread. 

Mr. Wetus. The last figure was 17 or 18 percent, including not 
only wheat, but also the shortening and other farm items. In other 
words, about one-sixth of the bread dollar gets back to the farmer. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Senator RussEiu. Certainly. 

Senator Stennis. With respect to the average shirt that the average 
American consumes, how much does the cotton farmer get out of the 
sale of the retail price of that shirt just roughly? 


PRICE OF COTTON SHIRTS 


Mr. Wetts. The average shirt weighs a little better than 8 ounces 
and probably uses 11 or 12 ounces of cotton, so about three- -quarters 
of the cost of a pound of cotton, I should think, would go into a shirt. 

Senator Srennis. Not more than 25 cents, anyway. 

Mr. We tts. This is true whether you buy a work shirt or an ex- 
tremely expensive dress shirt. It is a very small proportion of the 
cost indeed. 

Those engaged in developing or maintaining markets for agricultural 
products are asking us to study market potentials for both new and 
established products. We are developing contacts and competence 
in this field which offer increasing promise. Progress is being made in 
studying marketing margins and in analyzing possibilities of lower 
costs or more efficient marketing methods over a wide field. 


MEASUREMENTS OF MARKETING COSTS AND MARGINS 


Also, we have, as a result of the action of the Congress last year, 
laid out a systematic program for the measurement of costs and 
margins and are making substantial progress. The conference com- 
mittee indicated that not less than $250,000 should be utilized for 
this purpose during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

We have developed some twenty-odd line projects specifically deal- 
ing with this problem and started releasing reports about January 1 
with the popular pamphlet, ‘‘ Marketing Costs for Food.” 
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Mr. Chairman, we have copies of the releases I am now discussing 
if members of the committee would like to have them, including the 
one just mentioned, the bread report released yesterday, and the pork 
report we are releasing today as well as some reprints on studies 
first released in our Marketing and Transportation Situation. 

Senator Russreuu. This is very interesting. 

Mr. We ts. Some of you have perhaps seen some of these. 

We have also released a special study of beef marketing margins 
and, more recently, two companion reports on pork and bread. 
Special analyses have also been released with respect to marketing 
margins for dairy products, for poultry and eggs, for soybean and 
cottonseed oil, and for fruits and vegetables. These releases of course 
only represent a start. We propose to devote increased attentiov to 
this line of work during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I assured this committee and the House committee 
last year that we would go to work on this in earnest. The twenty- 
odd projects dealing with costs and margins will cost in excess of 
$250,000 this year. In addition we have at least 12, and I think 
perhaps as many as 18 to 20 other projects which feed data into this 
cost and margies field or have a very close relationship to it. 


MARKETING COSTS FOR FOOD 


Our first release, Marketing Costs for Food, was a popular pamphlet 
released at the turn of the year and we have since then been trying to 
get out releases on items which are of current and immediate interest. 

During the last year marketing margins on both beef and pork 
widened very rapidly as prices of hogs and the beef cattle dropped last 
fall and winter. We have been devoting as much attention as we 
could to studying this situation and very recently released these two 
studies on beef and pork; but preliminary estimates from these studies 
were released in January. We believe that the work on pork has had 
something to do with the recent narrowing in pork margins. They 
are still wider than they were 18 or 24 months ago, but they have 
been narrowing very rapidly in the last few months, due not only to 
this, but also to other things which have strengthened the price of 
hogs. We find that quite a number of business magazines, quite a 
number of farm magazines, and a very considerable number of farm 
papers are paying increased attention to this subject. 

We have tried to make it clear to the people with whom we are 
working that the Congress has not asked us to beat people over the 
head in these reports; but simply to find out what the facts are and 
make them available to the general public, to whoever may be inter- 
ested, business, farmers, or someone else. The attention that has 
been centered on costs and margins—simply calling the attention of 
the trade and the farmers to the kind of situation that is developing— 
has had some good effects over the last several months and we do 
intend to continue and strengthen this work. 


EXPANSION IN MARKETING RESEARCH 


The budget before you provides for an increase of $1,217,000 in the 
funds available for marketing research work. The current base, Mr. 
Chairman, is slightly short of $6 million—$5,797,500. 
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This will allow us to substantially increase research emphasis in the 
field of marketing costs and practices, market development, and 
biological research on the improvement and maintenance of product 
quality. The work on costs and practices includes research on the 
relative efficiency of various marketing practices and channels and 
their effect on farm and consumer prices. The market development 
work covers studies on consumer preference and expanded markets; 
while the work on evaluating and maintaining quality is not only 
useful in finding ways and means of reducing losses from waste and 
spoilage but also aids in offering a more attractive and better product 
to the consumer. 

For example, if you can find ways of maintaining quality of toma- 
toes as they move to and through the retail marketing system, you 
usually end up offering a better looking and a more attractive product 
to the consumer at the same time you are reducing spoilage and 
reducing costs of marketing. 


COFFEE 





STUDIES 


Senator Dirksen. Do these studies include also imported products? 
I have in mind particularly coffee. We have had so many resolutions 
up here. I introduced one recently. We get all sorts of mixed 
stories that the American taste has been educated to the finer grades 
of coffee. If that is what they want they have to pay for it. Con- 
versely, they say there is plenty of coffee at a much cheaper price, 
but there are types of coffee that our people do not want. Do you 
make studies of that? 

Mr. We ts. I do not, Senator Dirksen, recall any of our studies 
that are pointed directly at consumer preferences for an imported 

roduct. 

. We do have some studies of the cost of handling products in whole- 
sale and retail channels which do include some imported products, 
as, for example, bananas, which are handled in large volume in some 
wholesale outlets and retail stores generally, but I am not aware that 
we have been studying the market developments side of the field for 
any imported products of consequence. 

Senator Dirksen. You have authority, however, do you not? 

Mr. We tts. Yes; I think we have authority. 

I do not recall any research advisory committee recommendations 
in this field. We have not done work on coffee. 

Also research on transportation and facilities for marketing farm 
products would be expanded. 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


Economic and statistical analyses are the essential base for much 
of the farm outlook and related work carried forward by the State 
extension services, the farm press, farm organizations, etc. Reliable 
information regarding the demand-supply-price outlook for farm 
products assists farmers and others to reach the best decisions as to 
what to produce and when to market. 

The heavy demand for the information flowing from our economic 
and statistical work continues. With the current agricultural situa- 
tion dominated primarily by the continuing cost-price squeeze, with 
a whole series of questions raised by acreage adjustments, surplus 
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disposal, and changing production and marketing patterns, we are 
constantly being asked for an increasing number of analyses or volume 
of material dealing with prices, supply, consumption, farm income, 
employment, wage rates, and related data. 

As a result, the budget proposes an increase in this field of $327,370, 
offset by a reduction of $177,000 on the work on farm-expenditure 
studies for which an increase was provided in fiscal year 1956. 

May I say there that the budget last year provided a sum which 
finally as adjusted was $277,000 to carry forward a nationwide survey 
of farmers’ expenditures in connection both with farm family living 
and more especially farm production. That survey is going forward 
this spring, so we are decreasing the budget by $177,000 and retaining 
in the budget $100,000 for punching the cards, analyzing, and keeping 
this work up to date during the coming year, and that explains this 
offset. 

The total base for economic and statistical analyses is something in 
excess of $1 million—$1,366,230. 

This increase will provide $92,570 for strengthening our statistical 
and economic analyses for particular commodities, such as cotton and 
beef cattle. It also provides $25,000 to allow us to undertake a sys- 
tematic study of the income relationships between agriculture and the 
rest of the American economy, and $15,000 for expanding analyses of 
farm manpower and related data, studies which we think are much 
needed. 

A new area of needed work proposed under this net increase relates 
to research in connection with the rural development program. This is 
the low-income or underprivileged farmer side of the picture. 

The budget proposal includes $194,800 for the assembly and analysis 
of basic data relating to the low-income or underemployed segments of 
the rural population. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, usually in cooperation with 
the land-grant colleges, would carry out pilot-scale studies in a limited 
number of localities to develop basic data needed to assist in the 
development of localized programs by other agencies in the Federal 
and State Governments. 

Specifically, we propose that the funds requested will be used to 
carry forward four different types of studies. ‘These are: (1) Develop- 
ment of information on the characteristics of the low-income popula- 
tion within selected areas; (2) development of facts for appraising 
long-range educational and vocational training requirements for young 
farm people; (3) determination of the status of available medical and 
health facilities and the extent to which such facilities are utilized by 
farm people; and (4) appraisal of the effect on low-income farm 
families of the extension of social security to farmers and farm wage 
workers. 

May I say that the reason for these studies falling in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service is due to the fact that we have long had 
in the Department a division or branch of farm population and 
rural life. It is chiefly a statistical division and it is still a part of the 
general agricultural economics work of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

In addition to this you are aware that the Farm Management 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service is asking for an increase 
to carry forward work on the actual management and operation of 
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small farms and ways of improving income. The proposed work 
program of the two agencies—ARS and AMS—have been jointly 
developed. 

In addition, some portion of the funds for Marketing Research— 
some $68,000—will be used to appraise the possibilities of developing 
or locating industry in areas with surplus-labor supplies. Frankly, 
our work in this feld will be experimental. We believe, however, 
that the development of processing industries within our predomi- 
nantly rural areas frequently offers far more to farm people than the 
alternative of moving outside the area in order to find supplementary 
income or nonfarm employment. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


The Crop and Livestock Reporting work is designed to meet a 
fundamental production and marketing need in our economy. The 
Service has been expanded and in some ways improved alongside the 
growing complexity of our agriculture and the present-day marketin 
system. However, as increasing demands are placed on the statistica 
estimates of acreage, livestock numbers, production, and market 
a Ted we reach a point where further improvement is urgently 
needed. 

For the past 3 years, we have been engaged in pilot-scale studies 
- methods of improving crop and livestock estimating in 10 Southern 

tates. 

May I say that 3 years ago the Congress allowed $100,000 to be 
used on experimenting with or developing improved methods of 
making crop and livestock estimates. We are using most of that 
$100,000 in 10 Southern States on an interview sample of selected 
farms or segments of farmland in June where we find out exactly 
how many acres of main crops and the number of livestock are on 
the farms before we make our July acreage estimate. This June will 
be the third year we have carried this forward and we think now it is 
time to expand this survey to a minimum operating basis, to actually 
begin using it in estimating the July 1 acreage of cotton and making 
our livestock estimates in the Southern States so we are proposing to 
step up from an expenditure of about $100,000 a year in these 10 
Southern States to $250,000 a year, which should give a large enough 
sample to substantially check or supplement the questionnaire ma- 
terial ordinarily used. 

Similar work, particularly for livestock, should be intensified in the 
Corn Belt and extended into the Great Plains area. We are going 
into the Corn Belt for the first time this year on a small scale opera- 
tion. The proposed budget provides for a larger scale operation and 
also funds for expanding this survey of selected farm segments in the 
Great Plains States. 

This committee in its report last year requested the Department to 
aces a comprehensive program for additional potato statistics. 

rovision is made in the proposed budget for an expanded reporting 


Rime on potatoes which will substantially meet the needs that 
ave been expressed by producers, trade groups, and distributors. 
Altogether, the budget provides an increase of $540,000 for the 
additional crop and livestock estimating work outlined above as well 
as for the development of a new reporting service on acreage, produc- 
tion, and sales of selected horticultural specialties—this is a case of 
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where the horticultural people have asked us if we would not coop- 
erate with them at least once a year, finding out what was produced 
and appraising intentions for the coming year; for improvement in 
farm employment and related statistical data; and for the develop- 
ment of methods of determining and reporting the quality of the corn 
crop in the Corn Belt. 

About once every 3 or 4 years we have a “‘soft’”’ corn crop. This 
leads to requests that we not only estimate the bushels of corn pro- 
duced, but also the feeding value of the corn. I do not think it is the 
business of our crop and livestock estimates group to estimate feed 
values, but it would be a fairly simple job to estimate the moisture 
content of the corn crop about harvest time, which would cover the 
greatest single variable in feeding value. Soft corn has a relatively 
low feeding value and dry corn has a high feeding value. The pro- 
posed budget would let us survey this situation along about November 
or early December. 

These proposals will both allow us to add some items and to make 
substantial progress in developing more accurate and adequate esti- 
mates with respect to the major crops and classes of livestock. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Similarly, the continuing need and interest in the Market News 
Service warrants further improvement. Under the last budget, an 
important first step in extending coverage on fruits and vegetables 
moving by truck was taken, by providing funds for 11 additional 
markets. The new budget proposes a second step toward the goal of 
fully meeting the need for adequately reporting truck receipts of fruit 
and vegetables. It is also proposed to place the experimental weekly 


reports on commercial poultry slaughter on a service basis and to 
further strengthen the grain reporting service. 

In addition, it is necessary to speed up the leased wire teletype 
service for the heavy agricultural producing States of the Central 
Middle West. In order to allow these various improvements in the 
Market News Service, the budget provides for an increase of $104,055. 


MARKET NEWS ON PECANS 


Senator Russetu. Mr. Wells, five of the States, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, have a Federal-State 
marketing agreement with respect to the marketing of pecans and 
people engaged in that business, which is a sizable agricultural com- 
modity in my area, are interested in obtaining a USDA Market News 
Service and willing to pay one-half of the share of the cost, and they 
state that they have their portion of the funds available now. Would 
vou be able to institute that service at a cost of $3,500 to the Federal 
Government under this budget, or would that have to be included? 

Mr. Wetts. Senator Russell, I would ask that Mr. Lennartson, the 
Deputy Administrator in charge of Marketing News, to talk to that. 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman, the budget does not provide the 
$3,500 of Federal money required to inaugurate the type of service 
they want in the five-State area. Our fruit and vegetable market 
news chief has been informed of this request, has reviewed the need 
with these folks requesting the service and between them they have 
worked out the estimated cost you are referring to. 
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This work would take a total of about $7,000 and the States are 
willing to put up half of this amount, but this came up after the prep- 
aration of the 1957 budget, so the $3,500 we would require is not 
included. 

Senator Russe.u. Pecans are a sizable crop in this country. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Senator Russexu. I do not know just exactly how many millions 
of dollars, but it is a very substantial crop. Do you afford any news 
service now in this area on pecans? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have attempted since 1951 to give a cursory 
service, through our regular fruit and vegetable market report, but 
we were not able to make enough personal contacts to provide an ade- 
quate service. It was sort of a patch-quilt proposition. We agree 
wholeheartedly with the pecan folks that in order to have an adequate 
service there has to be more contact made at the country level with 
the producers, as well as buyers, and to do that additional funds would 
be necessary, Mr. Chairman. We are entirely in agreement with their 
purpose and the need for the service there. 


LIVESTOCK MARKET NEWS 


Senator Russe... Two memorandums have come to my attention as 
chairman of this subcommittee. One is with respect to the request of 
the livestock producers of Fort Smith, Ark., for localized livestock 
market news service at the Fort Smith stockyards. Is there any- 
thing in the budget with respect to that? 

Mr. Lennartson. No, sir; and with respect to the Fort Smith 
stockyards, we would have to take a firm position that that is a 
market of local significance and we feel very strongly that it should 
be supported by local funds. We have many, many other markets 
of larger size in the country which we are not servicing now and it 
is our firm opinion that we would have to recommend that no Federal 
funds be provided for Fort Smith because of the local character of 
the data reported. 

Senator Russeiu. That does not measure up to the standards that 
are applied in selecting markets for Federal contribution? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. The standards are those which 
your committee was instrumental in helping us develop. 


MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR HAYDEN 


Senator Russe.u. There is a memorandum here now by Senator 
Hayden: 

According to a report prepared by the agriculture economics department of the 
University of Arizona, there is need for a local livestock market news service in 
that State. The report shows that there are approximately 770,000 head of 
cattle and calves sold on markets within the State each year. There is no 
organized public service reporting these sales. 


Do you have any knowledge of that situation, as to whether or not 
that comes up to the prescribed standards? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman, this is the first I have had any 
indication of any request for market news on livestock in Arizona, 


so I frankly am not prepared to discuss the need or relative responsi- 
bility there. 
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Senator AIKEN. The Marketing Service alone could not correct the 
situation which exists in many of these country livestock auction 
centers where competition between buyers appears on the surface, but 
there is a very strong feeling that there is no competition and that the 
prices are constantly depressed far below what is warranted by supply 
and demand. It is only when an outside buyer comes into one of 
these places that they really start up. They get rid of him fast and 
then they go back to the old game. I had a complaint from one 
fellow. They let him bid all right, but one bidder wins on Tuesday 
and another one on Thursday and so on. It seems to me there is 
need for a little more than livestock reporting to cure that situation. 
I have already suggested the Department of Justice might perhaps do 
something there too. 

Mr. Weuts. I think, Senator Aiken, I would agree with you in 
part, although there has come to my attention in the last week or 
two some observations on the institution of a marketing news report 
covering a considerable area. If there is a good, well reported 
market somewhere in the area it does force the outlying bidders to 
bid up because the farmers want what they can get in the central 
market. 

Senator AIKEN. I agree the livestock reporting must be helpful, 
but they cannot do it all. 

Mr. WE Ls. I did receive a day or two ago a copy of the study by 
the Arizona State Experiment Station, which evidently is what is 
referred to in the memorandum to Senator Hayden. We would like 
to ask permission to study this situation because I think, Mr. Lennart- 
son, this may present a problem somewhat like the Central Valley of 
California. There are a lot of beef cattle marketed in Arizona to my 
certain knowledge. 

Senator Russeuu. He says 770,000 head a year. I will offer for the 
record at the conclusion of Mr. Wells’ testimony this letter and this 
memorandum dealing with these two matters of which I have made 
inquiry. 

Mr. We ts. I think this is a situation which we should look into. 
I did receive from the college the other day a copy of the study which 
has been mentioned. 


CRITERIA FOR FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO MARKET NEWS 


Senator Stennis. Before we leave that subject, what are the criteria 
for establishing this service wherein you will make your report? We 
have a great number of these little sales places in Mississippi that do a 
tremendous business and they are vastly developing. What do you 
test for, the volume? 

Mr. Lennartson. Primarily, volume. Basically we use three 
categories. One is markets that have nationwide pricemaking sig- 
nificance, such as the large Chicago and Denver livestock yards, and 
so on. The pricing and marketing forces there are of real national 
significance. The second category is one where there is some regional 
aspect to it or they have broad regional marketing effects. We feel 
that the Federal Government has some responsibility, probably 50 
percent, with the States joining in with us on the other 50 percent 
for reporting such markets and we have a number of those arrange- 
ments around the country. 
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Then the third category is simply the matter of small local yards, 
not necessarily small in terms of volume, but their significance is 
local in character. 

People outside of the immediate area do not necessarily pay too 
much attention to the sales at such points. For these we feel that 
the States should assume the responsibility. 

Senator Stennis. They need some kind of agency to help them. 

Mr. LENNARTSEN. Yes. Our position is that the State Secretary 
of Agriculture and the State legislatures should assume the responsi- 
bility of financing or furnishing this category of service to their 
citizens, rather than to have the Federal Government do it. 

Senator Russe.u. This has been one of the most perplexing things 
to come up in connection with agricultural appropriations. I have 
been sitting here on this committee for 23 or 24 years, and I have 
watched year after year some person come in and say what the market 
report situation is in Montana or somewhere else, and we take their 
testimony and sometimes we put them in and sometimes we do not. 

They had no business in having a specific report for that local market, 
and at my insistence, I think it was, the Department of Agriculture 
did then seek to develop some standards and they provide that the 
local people at least had to match money. 

We should try to get some uniformity in them. Of course, we 
have cattle markets scattered all over my State, and when a fellow 
gets ready to go to market he turns on the radio and he gets what the 
Chicago market was the day before and you know, if he gets many 
of these towns, or if he gets the difference between the Chicago mar- 
ket and the local market, he can decide whether he wants to sell his 
cows on that day or not, but there is a specific market for a specific 
area, and the prices obtaining there. 

Mr. LennartsEN. I might add that since we inaugurated this 
manner of financing there has been a tremendously greater interest 
on the part of State governments to take a look at their situation and 
get market news and there is a lot of market news being provided 
locally by the State governments. 

Senator Russetu. I don’t mean to imply there isn’t, but it is just 
a question of who finances it and who is interested, and who is in- 
volved. 

Mr. We tts. We usually work on a cooperative basis. So we have 
tried to get some standards where we can say when a request comes in 
something like ‘““This does or does not fit our standards for Federal 
or joint Federal-State financing’’. 


OTHER MARKETING SERVICES 


The Agricultural Marketing Service administers a wide range of 
grading and classing activities, as well as several regulatory programs. 
In addition to inspection and grading activities, under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, these include activities under the Grain Standards 
Act, the Tobacco Acts, the Cotton Acts, Naval Stores Act, packers 
and Stockyards Act, Federal Seed Act, and the United States Ware- 
house Act. 

As pointed out last year, the workload under several of these acts 
has expanded and there is a need for strengthening work under the 
Warehouse Act, for strengthening supervision of grain inspection by 
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licensees under the Grain Standards Act, and for extending the 
application of the Packers and Stockyards Act to additional eligible 


livestock yards. 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


In its report last year, the House committee expressed concern 
with the administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act and 
requested the Department to submit firm recommendations for 
correcting the current situation. 

We recommend that all yards eligible under the act be posted as 
rapidly as personnel for adequate supervision can be recruited and 
developed. This needed expansion will take some time. Therefore, 
the increase proposed for fiscal 1957 represents the best available 
estimate of what we believe can be effectively done during the coming 
year. 

' Altogether, the budget includes increases for strengthening the 
supervision and administration of these marketing service acts of 
$233,200. 

May I say with respect to these service items there were a number 
of complaints last year because, under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, with limited funds and personnel, we did not post or regulate 
all of the markets which are included within the standards set up 
in the act itself. The result is that some markets which are posted 
complained that they have large nearby markets which are not posted. 

This was brought to the attention of the House subcommittee last 
year and they asked the Department for a recommendation. Our 
recommendation is to move forward and post these additional markets 
in approximately their order of importance, although giving some 
regard to the geographic location in order to effectively utilize per- 
sonnel, as rapidly as we can recruit and train the personnel. The 
limiting factor, assuming funds are available, is the recruitment and 
training of personnel, as a high-type employee is needed for this work. 


GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


We continue to inspect a large volume of grain. There has been 
some complaints indicating needs for strengthening this work. The 
greater competition of United States with other grain exports is one 
of the reasons for this. This budget will provide for another step in 
that direction. 

Under the Grain Standards Act grain is graded by State and pri- 
vately employed persons who are licensed and supervised by the 
Department. This supervision serves to assure better intermarket 
uniformity in grades and good delivery at ports of grain destined for 
export. The Department also handles all appeals. During the past 
10 years the amount of grain graded, the number of licensees, the 
number of inspection points, and the number of appeals have been 
steadily increasing wiles comparable strengthening of the Federal 
supervision. Some improvement has been possible in four areas from 
increased funds made available in 1955. However, strengthening of 
the force at 11 other points is urgently needed for closer supervision of 
all grain inspections by licensees including grain for export and help 
relieve the appeals backlog. 
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TOBACCO INSPECTION 


This includes an allowance of $37,400 to cover annually recurring 
seasonal costs, at least on a minimum basis, of providing tobacco in- 
spection on 4 additional markets. 

You are aware that under the Tobacco Acts, tobacco farmers who 
want an inspection and grading service for a market may apply to 
us. This will be providid if they are willing to pay the cost of it the 
first year. They pay the cost themselves the first year in the com- 
munity. At the end of the year there will be a request for a referen- 
dum as regards continuing. If carried, it becomes mandatory upon 
the Department to provide a free inspection service. In order to 
insure prompt service in meeting these needs and as there is a close 
relationship between this inspection and the price-support loan 
programs of Commodity Credit Corporation, the law authorizes—as 
in the case of cotton classing— advances from CCC for financing this 
work with subsequent appropriations to CCC to reimburse the Cor- 
poration for costs which are not attributable to the tobacco going 
under loan. 

We consider the present arrangement for financing to be en excellent 
system for meeting peak seasonal and emergency needs. However, 
when a part of these costs takes on the nature of annually recurring 
fixed costs, we think that these costs, at least on e minimum basis, 
should be provided in the Marketing Service’s appropriation. This 
involves an increase in the current Agricultural Marketing Service 
budget with related adjustments in subsequent appropriations for 
reimbursing advances from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUNCTIONS 


The Agricultural Marketing Service has been designated to carry 
out certain of the defense mobilization functions assigned to the 
Department. Thus far, a limited amount of this work has been per- 
formed principally by personnel engaged in regular continuing func- 
tions of the Service. Additional funds are needed to provide for the 
effective guidance and direction of this work, and the proposed budget 
includes $53,600 for this purpose. 

We must carry forward a considerable amount of defense mobiliza- 
tion work. We believe this can best be done by recognizing that it 
does involve some cost, and by providing at least a minimum amount 
in the regular budget for overall planning, direction, and coordination. 
This will still mean that other mobilization costs must be absorbed 
within the regular working funds of the organization. 

Senator Dirksen. What is included in that type of work? 

Mr. We tts. This is defense mobilization, not civil defense, plan- 
ning. The defense mobilization work of the Department is assigned 
to several agencies of the Department but principally to the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

During the last war the War Food Administration in the Depart- 
ment of iculture was responsible for seeing that supplies, materials, 
and to some extent, personnel, needed in the agricultural processing 
. plants handling farm and food products were made available. Now, 
we need to keep up with that particular type of work. 
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We must go forward with defense mobilization work. We think 
that it chosld he recognized that we are doing it at least to the extent 
of providing for the overhead costs, although our various divisions, 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division, for example, working with the fruit 
and vegetable canners and so on, and the Livestock Division, working 
with the meatpackers and so on, will absorb a great deal of this cost; 
but, frankly, we want to keep overhead down and this request would 
provide for overall supervision, for bringing together and keeping 
track of our mobilization responsibilities. It covers an assignment 
to the executive branch by the Congress, a part of which in turn has 
been delegated to the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator RussEuu. I regret very much that I have an engagement 
to attend to in my office at 4 o’clock. I am very anxious to conclude 
the hearing on agricultural marketing this afternoon. 

In that case the committee will now go over to Senator Dirksen. 
He has agreed to stay to conclude this hearing, and I could not leave 
it in better hands or more familiar hands. 

Senator DirKsEN. Thank you, sir. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Mr. Wetus. The matched-fund marketing service work with the 
State departments of agriculture continues to prove effective in 
bringing about practical improvements in marketing. The States 
have been expanding their response to the need to expand outlets, 
hold down marketing costs, and maintain the quality of farm products 
as they move through marketing channels. 

This cooperative arrangement, provided for by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946, permits the States to propose and carry out 
projects with their own personnel—yet provides a means for drawing 
on the technical assistance of Federal marketing specialists. 

These State projects have to do with the development of basic 
data not previously available to agricultural interests within the 
State, which will facilitate marketing; the expansion of outlets for 
surplus agricultural products; maintaining the quality of farm prod- 
ucts as they flow through the marketing system; and assisting 
marketing agencies in adopting or applying practices to reduce costs 
and improve efficiency. 

Further expansion of this work is recommended and the proposed 
budget provides an increase of $200,000 for this purpose. The amount 
this year for this purpose is $1 million, Mr. Chairman. These funds 
will be allotted to the several States in the same manner as has been 
followed in the past, and each State will, of course, have to provide 
matching funds. 

With respect to these matching fund service projects carried out by 
the State departments of agriculture, the Special Subcommittee on 
Family Farms of the House Committee on Agriculture, which recently 
released a report on low-income, small-scale farmers, recommended 
un expansion of this work. 
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REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


We indicated last year that the Agricultural Marketing Service was 7 
increasing its efforts to stimulate greater movements of surplus and 
plentiful commodities, both through distribution programs and 
through normal channels of trade. 

In our estimates for this fiscal year, we anticipated a substantial 
increase over the previous year in section 32 disposal activities. 

Currently, actual obligations to date and estimates for the remainder 
of the year indicate a large increase over last year, and the budget 
also dete a possible further increase in the coming fiscal year. 

We recognize, of course, that the use of section 32 funds for en- 
couragement of exportation and increased domestic consumption 
through surplus removal and other means is contingent upon current 
economic conditions, availability of eligible outlets, and the several 
statutory restrictions upon the use of these funds. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Senator Dirksen. You are speaking of domestic distribution. 

Mr. We tts. I am speaking of domestic distribution chiefly, al- 
though we do handle, Saeaeaalh our Food Distribution Division, also 
the donation of surplus agriculture commodities to friendly foreign 
countries which are distributed through philanthropic organizations 
such as the National Catholic Welfare Center, CARE, and other 
welfare committees under the supervision of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

In other words, these are items which the philanthropic organiza- 
tions, after a screening and approval in the International Cooperation 
Administration, distribute in friendly countries. If it goes behind 
the Iron Curtain, it must go by a special route with Presidential 
approval. 

Senator Dirksen. In the release showing the total that has been 
distributed, is that broken down by organizations? 

Mr. Lennartson. We can provide that for the record. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

(See p. 432.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD TO POLAND 


Senator Dirksen. I have one other question. I had a delegation of 
Polish leaders in Chicago recently. Of course, they complained 
bitterly, I think rightly so, that they have not been able to get distri- 
bution into Poland. Is it true that CARE is not distributing to 
Poland now? 

Mr. We ts. It is my understanding that in the case of Iron Curtain 
countries, there is a provision in the legislation that it must be 
approved by the President, and it is handled directly by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

We only handle—and we only want to handle in our organization— 
the distribution to friendly nations through private committees. 
We do this largely because we have in our organization charitable 
distribution to needy persons domestically, so in order to only have 
one distributing agency for this kind of material we handle it within the 
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Agricultural Marketing Service simply as a convenience for the 
Department. 

Senator DirKsEN. Yes, but as a matter of general knowledge, is it 
true that CARE is not operating in Poland? Do you know? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Hutchins, does CARE operate now in 
Poland? 

Mr. Hutcuins. As far as donations in Poland, what we handle is not 
distributed in Poland. 

Senator Dirksen. That is my impression. 

Does CARE itself operate in Poland? 

Mr. Hurcuins. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. We tts. It might operate through private funds, but they 
can’t with the commodities we give them. 

We will place in the record a table showing the total quantities of 
foods distributed both at home and abroad. We would like to show 
what we are doing in the United States itself, and also we will break 
down the foreign as between the various agencies that handle it. 

Mr. Lennartson. [ am sure you recognize that the law requires 
we take care of our domestic needs first before we ship any abroad. 

Senator Dirksen. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennartson. We will have a table showing the agencies as 
well as where the food is going, in fiscal 1956. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


76330—56——28 
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DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Dirksen. While on this question of distribution, there is 
the constantly recurring question of it being administered by the 
States. 

For instance, you distribute te the States and it becomes the 
governors’ responsibility. We did approve an appropriation upstairs 
for additional processing to make these commodities more reedily 
available, but it still then becomes the administrative problem of the 
States, No. 1, to ask for it; No. 2, when they get it, to distribute it. 

Mr. Weuis. We do, as a matter of policy, try to put as much re- 
sponsibility as possible in the States. We don’t think it is the func- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, especially in distribution to 
needy persons, to locate spec “ific needy persons. That, I think, 1 
distinctly a State function. 

Senator Dirksen. Let’s assume that Congress charged you with 
having the responsibility—how much of an administrative setup would 
it take in terms of people and districts, subdistricts, to get what you 
think would be reasonable distribution? 

Mr. Wet3s. It would be a major administrative task and would 
cause a major change in the structural organization of the food- 
distributing activities of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

At the present time, our Food Distribution Division is chiefly a 
planning and scheduling Division. The Commodity Stabilization 
Service, through their commodity offices, handle the commodities and 
we order them out of CCC hands or order them out of the warehouses 
where they are stored when we use section 32 funds, to various central 
points where the States take over. So our distribution organization 
currently is relatively small, but if you gave us the responsibility of 
trving to locate needy families in particular States that would be a very 
difficult job. 

Senator DIRKSEN. I wasn’t thinking of it right down to the ulti- 
mate consumer’s hands, but more as to probably sampling the needy 
estimates, what it takes, and why, but even then, on the basis of what 
the demands are that are coming to us at the pre sent time, you would 
have to establish some offices in every State, depending on the size. 

Mr. Weuus. Yes. 

There is a second point: In the case of schools, of course, the stand- 
ards are relatively uniform and we do, in a number of States where the 
department of education is by law not allowed to handle funds and 
commodities for private schools, handle the private schools’ portion of 
it. However, when it comes to donations to needy persons or families 
indiv idually—and we have now about 3% million needy persons eligible 
for surplus food in the States—it oad raise the question of the Fed- 
eral Government establishing standards of relief for needy people. 
You know the standards of the 48 States differ, and I understand that 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has never tried to 
establish a uniform national standard because of the difference in 
accepted living conditions and standards, difference in climatic con- 
ditions, and so forth. 

When we get into distribution to needy persons, as we are now, we 
feel very strongly it is up to the States to determine what eligibility 
standards should be, and decide whether there are enough needy 
people to make it worthwhile to set up an organization. They should 
determine when it is worthwhile to set up an administrative organiza- 
tion, and we feel very strongly that the administration will be both 
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more economical and more satisfactory by having a clear division of — 
responsibility between the Federal Government and the States. We | 
try to maintain that, as far as we know how, Senator. be 


DISTRIBUTION TO STATES 


Senator Dirksen. You have a breakdown, I take it, showing dis. 
tribution to the States for the last year or the 9 months’ period? 

Mr. Lennartson. Of the commodities. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. I think it would be well—— 

Mr. LENNARTSON. We can furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Agricultural Marketing Service—Quantity and estimated cost of surplus commoditie; 
donated for domestic use, July 1—Mar. 31, fiscal year 1956 ! 
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AVAILABILITY OF SURPLUS FOOD COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wetts. Availability of surplus food commodities under sec- 
stion 32 or section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 continues to 
provide substantial food assistance to school lunch programs, to 
eligible institutions and to needy persons. 

Actually, during the first 9 months of the current fiscal year, we 
have distributed 35 percent more food in domestic and foreign chan- 
nels than we did during the full fiscal year 1955—1,400,200,000 
pounds for the first 9 months of this fiscal year, as compared with 
1,034,300,000 for fiscal year 1955. 

Valuewise, the cost of surplus food donated or distributed for do- 
mestic and foreign use during the first 9 months of this fiscal year 
runs a little over $414 million as compared with $365 million for 
fiscal year 1955. 

As the committee knows, the distribution of both section 32 and 
CCC commodities donated under section 416 is handled by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. These functions are centered in 
our Food Distribution Division. As a further step toward simpli- 
fying budget and management problems, the administrative costs 
for A onoultavel Marketing Service personnel engaged in both of 
these direct food distribution activities have been budgeted under 


section 32. 
ca 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Although the budget recommends no change in the appropriation 
under the National School Lunch Act, the total assistance through 
Commodity distribution has increased during the current fiscal year 
and wil apparently, barring unforseen contingencies, be continued 
at a substantial level during the next year. 

In the peak month of fiscal year 1955, this program reached nearly 
11 million children—a new high. Participation in the type A school 
lunch program is still increasing and surplus commodity distribution 
to schools during this fiscal year will exceed $100 million, as compared 
with only a little better than $70 million in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955. 


SHORTAGES IN SCHOOL LUNCH ESTIMATES 


Senator Dirksen. You see, the $83,236,000 is substantially the 
same amount as 1957. The current year, $83 million plus. There 
have been inferences, as you know, to add to it. Those infer- 
ences, I think, were intimated in considerable measure by some 
complaints from superintendents of education, that they were going 
to fall short in their school lunch budget estimates for the months of 
April, May, and June, or May and June, whatever it might be. 

To what extent have those programs come through the Department 

and what is that picture now? 
_ Mr. We ts. Senator Dirksen, every year there are a number of 
States that rather carefully schedule their funds. Each State knows 
fairly early, what proportion of the $83 million will come to it. Quite 
a few of the States will carefully schedule those funds so they last 
through the year. Other States schedule them at disbursement 
rates that will not last the year out so they do run out some time during 
the operating year. 
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I think I am correct that a year ago at about this time several 
States ran out of Federal funds and there was a bill introduced on the 
floor of the Senate adding $7 million for the last few months of the 
fiscal year. The Department indicated last year, that the States 
knew at the beginning of the year what funds were available, that 
these funds were also being supplemented by surplus commodities 
and we did not recommend the increase in the budget. 

This year a similar situation has arisen. The additional sum as 
approved by the Senate, was in the amount of $10 million. Again 
the Department of Agriculture has recommended that this amount 
not be allowed. We have indicated that in view of the fact that the 
different States managed the funds in different ways and that over 
$100 million in surplus commodities is going to schools. The special 
school milk program also supplements and assists in better nutrition 
for school children and as you know the Congress has recently added 
$10 million to that program for this fiscal year—not with the feeling 
we will spend much of it, but with the feeling if we are to spend the 
full $50 million we need enough room so there wouldn’t have to be 
any talk about budget shortages in particular States, especially 
since the Congress has also extended the program for two additional 
fiscal years and raised the annual authorization to $75 million. 

Senator Dirksen. It brings to-mind, when I was serving as chair- 
man of the Agriculture Appropriatiogss Committee of the House, and 
we had an identical problem that before the year ran out there were 
these requests for additional funds, so, actually, it is a problem that 
is generated by the failure of the States to arrange so that they can 
control their funds to last through the whole year. 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 


TOTAL FUNDS INCLUDED IN PROGRAMS 


Senator Dirksen. Including all the programs, school-lunch pro- 
grams, of one kind or another, milk, and so on, what is the aggregate— 
what is the estimated aggregate for that? 

Mr. Lennartson. Roughly in the neighborhood of $260 million, 
on the part of the Federal Government. That includes the $75 
million for the special milk program, surplus foods, and the $83 million. 

Mr. We.tus. You are talking about next year. 

Mr. Lennartson. I am talking for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Wetts. For this year, there is $83 million school-lunch funds, 
plus about $50 million special milk program, plus something over 
$100 million of surplus commodities. 

Next year the special milk program may go up to $75 million. The 
surplus commodities are difficult to estimate precisely, but we are 
reserving some 40 million pounds of pork for the beginning of the 
next school year. We will give first preference to the schools next 
year in distribution of our butter and cheese, so we have good reason 
to believe the distribution of surplus commodities will continue 
around its present level. 

Senator Dirksen. What other products are included in that figure. 

Mr. Lennartson. In addition to the pork and dairy products, 
beans, rice, canned citrus and deciduous fruits, vegetable shortening 
and other commodities were distributed to the schools. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if it would be well to just put in a 
statement on that whole matter, and show the commodities that are in- 
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cluded and put some emphasis on section 6 commodities? We ought 
to have a table showing what the aggregate will be in 1956 and what 
the estimates are for 1957. 

Mr. Wetts. We will show 1956 and can give some estimates for 
1957, I must say, in all fairness 

Mr. Lennartson. It will be difficult to estimate specific commodi- 
ties for 1957. 

Mr. Wetts. We can say that we are going to try to reserve around 
40 million pounds of pork for the beginning of the next school year, 
so that we will have it when the schools open. We are going to give 
priority to the schools in distributing dairy products and other surplus 
foods. We are going to expand the special school milk program. 

We will prepare a statement of what we have this year, and con- 
siderations for next year. 

Senator Dirksen. You have come a long way since your original 


program. 
STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Wetts. This is a popular program. 

Mr. Lennartson. This year, with State participation, it will be 
about a three-quarter-billion-dollar program. 

Mr. Wetts. We haven’t said what the States will put in. That is 
where the great bulk of school-lunch funds come from, through the 
contributions of the children and the States themselves. 

Senator Dirksen. In your tabulation you will include some data 
on State contributions? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, we will develop that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


OPERATION AND FINANCING OF THE ScHooL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The Federal Government provides assistance to the lunch programs operating 
in schools of high-school grade and under in several different ways. The basic 
framework for Federal assistance is provided by the National School Lunch Act 
of 1946. This act authorizes a program for school lunches designed to improve the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s children and to broaden the market for agri- 
cultural food commodities. 

A direct Federal appropriation to the Department of Agriculture for carrying 
out the School Lunch Act provides funds for cash payments under section 4 of the 
act; funds for purchase and distribution to the schools under section 6 of particular 
commodities selected primarily to supplement local school purchases in meeting 
nutritional requirements of the lunches; and funds for Federal administrative re- 
quirements of the program. For the past 7 years, this appropriation has ranged 
around 83% to 83% million dollars. 


SCHOOL LUNCH CASH PAYMENTS (SEC. 4) 


Of the direct appropriation, at least 75 percent must be apportioned for cash 
payments which must be matched, in accordance with a prescribed formula, bv 
funds from sources within the States and Territories. Each State’s share is 
determined by the formula which takes into account (1) the number of children 
between the ages of 5 to 17 in the State, and (2) the relation of per capita income in 
the State to the average per capita income in the United States. 

The funds are paid to the States in quarterly installments and, upon submission 
of claims to the State agency, schools are reimbursed for a portion of the food 
cost of the meals served. To be eligible for participation, schools must operate 
their lunchrooms on a nonprofit basis and must comply with minimum require- 
ments set forth in the agreement entered into by the State educational agency and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Meals served must meet mini- 
mum nutritional requirements established by the Department. Lunches must be 
served free of charge or at reduced prices to children who are unable to pay the 
full cost of the lunch. 
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Federal funds paid to a State must be matched from sources within the State. 
From 1951 through 1955, a contribution of $1.50 for each Federal dollar was 
required. Beginning in 1956, the act requires $3 for each Federal dollar. In 
1955, the matching requirements were exceeded by over 400 percent. 

Nearly 1.8 billion meals were served in 1955—almost 200 million more than 
in 1954. Federal cash payments per meal served averaged 3.8 cents or 0.2 cent 
less than in 1954. Total State contributions in 1955 averaged $6.64 per 
Federal cash-payment dollar compared with $6.21 in 1954. These trends are 
expected to continue in 1956 and 1957. 


SECTION 6 DISTRIBUTION 


In recent years approximately 18 percent of the direct appropriation has been 
used under section 6 to purchase and distribute commodities such as canned 
fruits and juices, vegetables and peanut butter. These commodities are pur- 
chased specifically for the lunch program and are selected primarily upon con- 
sideration of nutritional needs and to supplement local purchases by schools 
with secondary consideration given to the supply or surplus situation from an 
agricultural viewpoint of nutritionally suitable alternative commodities. 


OTHER FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


In addition to assistance under the direct school-lunch appropriation, the 
Department of Agriculture includes school-lunch programs as the first priority 
outlet for donations of highly desirable surplus foods acquired under price-support 
and surplus-removal operations. These are commonly referred to as section 416 
and section 32 commodities, respectively. 

Also during the past 2 years, an additional contribution toward providing better 
nutrition for schoolchildren has been available through the special milk program. 
Under this program, designed to expand the consumption of milk, the assistance 
is in the form of cash reimbursements for milk served to schoolchildren apart from 
the milk included in the type A lunch. 

Generally, all schools, whether or not they participate under the National 
School Lunch Act program, are eligible for participation in the distribution of 
surplus commodities and the special milk program, provided that their food or 
milk service is conducted on a nonprofit basis. 


TOTAL FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Following are the State and Federal contributions to the school-lunch programs 
during fiscal year 1955 and the current estimates for 1956. 





| 4988 | 1956 estimate 

olan tanita tae ac EN ae a ree ee Dede. 
State contributions: 

Payments by children...___.............-.....-_-.-.-------e-- eee _..| $336, 362,000 | $355, 000, 000 

State and local government---_- tiieevoslt dod: (pd sasiliodal ic tio ke ee 75, 000, 000 

Other local contributions... _....-.......--- BR ea ee 53, 908, 000 65, 000, 000 

Total, State. ol abil bus coviunubadi; _.-| 459,261,000 | 495, 000, 000 


Federal contributions: 
ee eee ee : peosses 
Sec. 6, foods-_-.___- sce Ss atelier aca ddite aia wie ; siaciettinadeasetin 
Surplus foods- --- a entices «tee te diels bade <taveed- ad) 


69, 142, 000 67, 145, 648 
12, 830, 253 14, 915, 000 
70, 305, 837 100, 000, 000 


imei i, Bie ke a aha eT _..| 152,278,090 | 182, 060, 648 
Special milk program-..--_._..-.-- ae SWE e : esepase-speee~-- 254 17, 224, 000 50, 700, 000 
wee Poked. iho. csdieiiie he ry ee er 160, 502, 090 | 282, 760, 48 


Grand total, State and Federal.....................................- 628, 763, 00 | 727, 760, 648 


For fiscal year 1957, increased contributions are anticipated from sources within 
the States. Total Federal assistance is also expected to increase. The Federal 
budget proposes a direct school-lunch appropriation at the same level as for 1956. 
Surplus commodity distribution is anticipated at a continued high level, based on 
estimated amounts of price-support commodities expected to be available from 
CCC inventories; expected additional surplus-removal programs next year; and 
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approximately $24 million worth of pork products from this year’s surplus- 
removal purchases being reserved for distribution to schools next year. Further, 
the authorization for the special milk program has been increased from $50 
million to $75 million and it is expected that a substantial part of the increase 
inder this program will go to schools. 


SPECIFIC COMMODITY ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


The followlng tabulation reflects the commodities distributed to school-lunch 
programs by the Department of Agriculture during fiscal year 1955 and the first 
9 months of 1956. 


Agricultural Marketing Service—Distribution of commodities to schools fiscal year 
1955 and first 9 months of 1956 


{All figures in millions} 














Commodity 1955 (actual) 1956 ! (first 9 months) 
See. 6: | Pounds | Dollars Pounds | Dollars 
Apricete, Msi. S233.) dk tis. cescd..tsedan ptdesd. cud 4.2 | 1.4 
ee ee eee ee Sine sanedl 8.4 | 8 | tice! ee 
Chorrlen{ quiere. ++ 2262-5 occeue ae neeet oho Oe Relea Fall 10. 2 1.4 
Citrus fruits and juices, canned_.............-..-.- 17.6 | OE en Acie Lice-yenpnieg 
Grape ee Wek, Bite on cedhece s<onckucssuseecel aes ara ‘ 15.6 1. 
HamDUeiels Mls acc eno cavncccnss . 8.6 3.0 
Orange juice, concentrated ________--- , ; 3.7 8 
Peaches, canned -___- i aa i iia ae 36. 2 4.5 i 
Peanut butter-_.- we See a tabs Seats donee 5.5 1.5 1 1.3 
Pobd: GROIN A accuse ics Sb tenes. , de 9.4 9 17.2 1.8 
Tomatoes, canned...._........-.-..- Struate 20.1 | 2.0 16. 7 | 
TOMMRO Fea weer ben ctncesceaekoks tion | 4.7 6 | ded 
dew 
TOG cakes eee ce 101.9 | 12.8 81.3 | 13.3 
Sec. 32: | } 
Bently Gey ss oak oso taaes pw stecett abies Sadeese| 27.0 2.8 7.8 | 9 
Deel j:ci.ca «pide ch bnoweteuseinSSpnedp tase <kkesaenbese }-! 25.3 NN ahs baie = 
BUGE Swi on cquncmen ya ead ee ta sn sings « pais a ein chal 6. 6 | 4.0 21.0 13.4 
Cheeepi: 3625. S36ial Garde hee. es. eek. %, 5.5 | 2.2 10.6 | 4.4 
Cottonseed oil, shortening and salad__-_______- 25.7 5.8 17.2 3.7 
Deciduous fruit, canned and fresh_____-_-__- ris 3.3 | beeaiisc il niet 
HONG <5 454605 eb k dan <0ebegee bie tnieeh~ daa duncya -5 | Rakes A catinus leno ses-cees 
LOG oknke SpiaaRee eatin toabat acasithete niotns meihgereeree ees ae i, 7.9 | 1.2 
Mills, n@eninG Qe 22005. 3550: 25st ask LUKE 4.5 | 9 | 5.3 | 1.0 
Pork, canned and frozen. - - -- i Rene pA Ite amen a 53.3 30.4 
Prunel; ns oe ee ede. | | 6.2 | 5 
Rice. ....-. oe Rees 2 tei ca. dade tka abye ven 6.2 | 7 
Sweet POGROGR. . ....scacecess-s-0--4- } 5. 0 a 
OE en a 98. 4 26.9 | 140. 5 | 6.4 
Sec. 416: | 
Beans, dry-. Sakae Sie aa cece areniuae ‘ | aed 15.3 1.4 
Batteiicis ie ik Sd Sec iTai ss di 5.21 42.2 28.3 25.0 | 16.0 
CN aid ck aha Aa cg Ra hin nas alle de 24. 8 | 10. 6 16.9 6.9 
Milk, nonfat dry-_____ Soe ra tee, Bde abe ne een) 18.0 3.5 15.0 | 2.9 
RAW. x4 fabs dan dekkbeakohn ab eel ; ttaaaal 6.7 1.0 10.0 | 1.1 
oak td 
i 
Veteb.. iis. iLL i let 91.7 43. 4 | 82. 2 | 28.3 
TOME edocs che ; oad 292. 0 83. 1 et 98.0 


' Preliminary. 


Senator Dirksen. Let’s see—we have covered this special school- 
milk program. 

Mr. Wexus. Let me say this about that. You realize this is not an 
uppropriation item. This is an authcrization to spend CCC funds. 

On the other hand, however, we feel that the progress in this pro- 
vram should be called to your attention since it is closely related to the 
school-lunch program, and since it is administered through the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 
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NEED FOR EMPHASIZING MARKETING 


Senator Dirksen. What else is there that we ought to know about 
under this? 

Mr. Wetts. We have tried, Senator Dirksen, to outline the in- 
creases in the budget for fiscal 1957. We follow actually very much 
the same line we did last year oad we think that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Budget Bureau has given us a budget which will 
allow us to make real progress in our marketing program. We have 
proposed increases across a rather wide field that adds up to a sub- 
stantial marketing program. 

Senator Dirksen. What I think is very important here would be the 
statements made in the early part of your brochure about increases 
in the number of people each year, the increase in the number of 
consumers, the decrease in the number of farmers, and a growing 
emphasis, “of course, upon the whole marketing problem. 

Mr. Weuts. We believe there has been a neglect of marketing 
services. It seems American farmers have just let industry outsell 
them all over the United States and to a considerable extent in our 
foreign markets. 


INDUSTRY MARKETING METHODS 


Senator Dirksen. When you say industry was permitted to outsell 
~ farmers, are you thinking of synthetic competitive products or 
what? 

Mr. We ts. Everything, from the synthetics to houses and electric 
toasters and washing machines. Industry advertises. It is spending 
increasing sums on promotion. One of the large food companies, 
Senator Dirksen, this last year, spent on research alone just about as 
much as our Market Research Division has spent. I am not criticiz- 
ing the corporation. It is a very excellent one, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Dirksen. You say this was on food or fruit research? 

Mr. WELLs. It is one of the largest food corporations, and it ap- 
propriated or made available to its research activities practically as 
much as our Marketing Research Division spent last year on its entire 
program. 

Now, research and selling have been normal or well accepted busi- 
ness activities. But too many farmers, and to a large extent the 
people who process and handle farm products, have assumed that food 
and clothing sells itself; but it just simply doesn’t in the kind of world 
in which we live. 

Senator Dirksen. Take the people that are engaged in merchandis- 
ing frozen fruit concentrates like orange juice and that sort of thing, 
and if the signs that you see on the Florida highways or groves are any 
criterion of what the future is going to be, they are anticipating a 
terrific market and, of course, whatever goes to one kind of food is 
taken away from another. 

That reminds me—I will have to ask you this question, that I asked 
the other day. You see, I have to catch up on agriculture. I have 
been away from it for quite a while. 


PER CAPITA USE OF FOOD 


But I recall the brochure—and I think I got it from you—with 
respect to the per capita use of food over a 40- or 50-year period, and 
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what astounded me most was that it almost ran, in a point of poundage, 
on a uniform line, so that it started with the first conclusion that the 
average fellow doing the same kind of work, same amount of work, 
and expending the same number of energy therms, decreased by the 
same amount of food in 1956 as his opposite number would be increased 
in 1901. I think that would be substantially correct, would it not? 

Mr. We tts. Yes; that has been substantially true for the last 40 
or 50 years. 

On the other hand, the quality of the diet has substantially im- 
proved. We are eating more protein, more minerals, more vitamin 
foods, and that means higher returns to farmers, better diets for all 
of us. 

Senator Dirksen. Starting with that equation, you come up with 
some interesting conclusions. 

Number 1, it would appear that the American family eats less pie 
today, but they eat more oranges and they eat more bananas, and 
that sort of thing, so you take it from one side and you put it on the 
other, but the aggregate remains the same; is that correct? 

Mr. Wetts. Aggregate, in terms of pounds, but not aggregate in 
terms of quality of the diet. 

In other words, if anything, the calorie consumption for the people 
of the United States is trending slowly downward but the consumption 
of calcium and iron and vitamins is trending up and that requires a 
more extensive type of agriculture and means larger returns to the 
farmers. 

Senator Dirksen. I think this program, in terms of its real impact 

upon the overall problem we have today, for example, if they do not 
eat as much pie—and being an old baker I will just express it in terms 
of raw materials—pie dough is nothing more than flour and lard; 
therefore down goes the lard and flour requirement and it comes up 
over on this side in terms of orange juice and ice cream; but our prob- 
lem on the other side becomes increasingly great in terms of lard and 
flour and we have that shift in the diet situation in this country as 
contributing in some measure to the surplus problem that we have 
today. I doubt very much whether the country, or whether the Con- 
gress is actually able to get away from it. Now, the bigger problem is 
this: What will it be like 10 years from now, if the doctor is a food 
faddist and other people are making themselves subject to that, and 
they are told a great big succulent hunk of ham is bad for them and 
they go over here and eat something else that will keep their girlish 
figure—what is it going to end up with finally? We are going to 
produce hogs or beef, but there are going to be some very substantial 
shifts. Will there be shifts? 
_ Mr. Wettus. There will be shifts. The American diet has been 
improved 10 to 15 percent in terms of quality factors. That can be 
maintained and we think there are chances of further improvement. 
In addition, another factor in the whole question of marketing costs 
and efficiency has to do with increasing the volume of convenience 
foods which require much additional processing and servicing. I am 
referrimg to the general trend of shifting cooking and maid work into 
the commercial marketing structure. ‘This has increased the market 
margin between the farmer and consumer until it is very wide com- 
pared with the past. 

ie job is to work on the consumption problem and on this cost 
prodlem., 
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COTTON SITUATION 


Senator Dirksen. One other question, and I think you will be 
very cautious about your answer, because it may fly up and hit you 
right in the face: 

What do you see in this cotton picture? First you have the compe- 
tition of dacron, nylon, and rayon and all the rest. There does seem 
to be an increase in cotton culture in other countries. 

Now, I do not believe any confidential information is involved. 
because it has been in print, but here is a request for some aid from 
this country for Britain to help build these huge dams about 300 miles 
below Cairo, and they were exploring it in a confidential session not 
so long ago, and one of the first questions was: 

How many acres will be irrigated? 
and the answer was: 

About 2% million. 

Then the next question was from a Member of the Senate: 

What will they produce on those acres? 


and the answer was: 


We assume they will produce cotton. 


All right. It is going to be a rather hard bill of goods to sell to the 
country and to the people who already have seen their cotton markets 
fading rapidly abroad and seeing the cotton market fade at home; so, 
putting the whole business together, and in light of your statement 
that industry has simply outsold the farmer on this thing, what do 
you see? This is going to be in the nature of one of these Sunday 


night predictions of things to come. 

If you are willing to put it on the record, I am willing, but it is a 
ee problem and it is a rather messy problem, too, | 
think. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, of course, the answer, Senator Dirksen, is that 
I don’t see through the entire problem you have just put to me. 
There are some observations I can make. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. We tts. First of all, cotton is an example of a commodity that 
has, I am glad to say, become increasingly market conscious, over the 
last 15 years or so, largely because it was in considerable part being 
researched and advertised and sold out of its market. Something 
had to be done. 

Now, during the last 15 years, with the research activities in the 
Government structure and various private organizations actively at | 
work on the outside, cotton farmers and the trade are acutely aware | — 
of the problem: and cotton has reached the point where it is now re- | | 


capturing markets, in women’s clothing, and in certain other fields, | 


from its synthetic competition. 

Senator Dirksen. Substantial markets? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, substantial. House dresses, for example. We 
started through the Southern Regional Laboratory and through 
many activities outside the Department, a strong and concerted fight 
to try to apply modern research and selling methods to cotton. 
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In the domestic market, cotton is not doing so bad, as far as clothing 
is concerned, because it has some very desirable qualities. It has 


















































be had some rough going in this country in the industrial uses field. 
you — Over the last 40 or 50 years the average per capita consumption 
of cotton in the United States has been relatively stable. In other * 
ipe- words, we have an increasing standard of living in the United States $ 
em and a large part of that increasing standard of living has gone into 
the increased use of synthetics and the increased use of paper—for 
ed, example, the substitution of paper in the bag field—captured what was 
rom once a very important outlet for cotton. 
iiles The competitive struggle goes on continuously. I mean, when you 
not start research and selling you can’t stop; you keep going. But here is 
an industry which has made some real progress in the home market, 
an industry where all of the various groups that are interested in 
cotton, from farmers to mills, are working together. 
FOREIGN MARKET 
Now, very frankly and personally, we have priced ourselves out of 
the foreign market over the last two seasons. We are just finishing a 
season where foreign cotton sold at 5 cents a pound less than American 
cotton, with the result that all the foreign cotton sold first and we 
were nothing but a residual supplier. That situation, I think, is in 
the the process of being corrected and we will, I hope, soon be following 
kets the old economic law, that when you have something to sell, you meet 
» 80, |} your competitor’s offer if you want to move it. 
nent Fe Now, you are also taking me on into the foreign aid and foreign 
i do policy fields, where the strands get mixed and mixed fairly fast. 
day 4 There are certain foreign policy considerations of the problem you 
: | have stated concerning the use of the dam as a means of increasing 
84 Fy foreign cotton production. 
o, 1 i 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 
that i ' 
me. There I think you have to look at what you might call the long-term 
trends of consumption outside the United States, at where any new 
supplies of cotton might be used or sold as well as the need to aid a 
that friendly nation. 
> the There was a time when we were greatly concernrd about cotton 
eing competition from Brazil, and certainly the Brazilians gave us some 
hing stiff competition. This was cotton planted down there at the time 
when coffee was depressed; but the South American population is 
the increasing so rapidly now, that you hear considerably less about 
ry at Brazilian cotton because they are increasingly using it where it is 
ware produced. ; a 
y Te- So when you move into foreign fields, you do have to look at the 
elds, possibility of increased competition for our farmers—whether it is 
going to be marketed in competition with United States cotton. 
But there are other international factors too, factors which you are 
We better able to weigh than I am. 
ough That may not be as direct as you might like, but it is the best answer 
fight I can give. 


Senator Dirksen. Is there anything else before we close today? 

If not, we will call this part of the day’s chores finished for today. 

There will be no session tomorrow, and Commodity Stabilization 
will come on on Monday at 10:30. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


This material and letters I would like to have go into the record at 
this point, in accordance with the chairman’s request. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


REQUEST FOR LivEsTOcK MARKET NEWS SERVICE IN ARIZONA 


According to a report prepared by the agricultural economics department of 
the University of Arizona, there is need for a local livestock market news service 
in that State. The report shows that there are approximately 770,000 head of 
cattle and calves sold on markets within the State each year. There is no organ- 
ized public service reporting these sales. The lack of adequate livestock market 
news service in Arizona makes it difficult for the ranchers and cattle feeders to 
compare their local prices received with those in out-of-State markets. 

The need therefore is for a reporting service to report the markets to the public 
on the sale of cattle directly off the range or out of the feed lots. The cash 
income derived from beef production in Arizona has grown from $5,200,000 in 
1933 to an estimated $66 million in 1955. In view of this and the continuing 
and potential importance of livestock in the State, it is requested that considera- 
tion be given to the establishment of a Federal market news service. This could 
be done by the Agricultural Marketing Service, which is now reporting livestock 
markets for many areas which people in Arizona feel do not have the volume of 
sales found in the Arizona markets. It is believed that information on range 
sales of cattle could be obtained rather quickly and easily from a centrally located 
office by an agency such as the marketing service of the Department of Agriculture 
which has a group of trained market reporters and leased wire service connecting 
with all major livestock markets in the United States. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 38, 1956. 
Hon. Cart Haypen, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrRMan: I am advised that the livestock producers of Fort 
Smith, Ark., have requested an appropriation of $7,500 for the 1957 fiscal year 
to carry forward a local livestock market news service at the Fort Smith stock- 
yards, 

I believe that there is a great need for a livestock reporting service in this area, 
aad I sincerely hope that it will be possible for the committee to approve this 
small amount, which will serve as the Federal Government’s contribution to the 
program. Local services are prepared to match the Federal appropriation, in 
order to continue the operation of the market news service. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Fuvericut. 


State oF West VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston 5, January 11, 1956. 
Hon. Hartey M. KILGore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Kiigore: Enclosed is a copy of the school lunch report 
by counties for West Virginia. 

This is a report of the moneys for which my office is responsible. This does 
not take into consideration the amount of money the county spends on capital 
outlay such as buildings, large equipment, remodeling, maintenance, etc., nor 
does it take into consideration the amount of surplus foods which the school- 
lunch program receives from the Department of Agriculture, since those com- 
modities, as you know, are handled in Mr. William Waggy’s office in the State 
Department of Public Assistance. 
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During last year and the first 4 months of this year, our reimbursement rates 
per meal were: 





Rate of reimbursement 





Average daily participation 
Type ‘ with | Type A with- 








milk out milk 
1 00 BR xc ccc ae ek leew ntdianbananeadabhs<neekaaennkahaendies | $0. 0614 $0. 0444 
BY G0 assistance ett ana cits ns eccentric . 06 . 04 
108 Ui). ..<oscoasneieeee nee tains aie nagimirbneandibiabaninie iebheamenmmee . 05% . 038% 





Beginning the first of January, we have had to cut the rate for each meal one- 
half cent and we do not know whether that will be enough to carry us throughout 
the year or not. Our average daily participation for the month of November, 
1955 was 148,000. If that number continues through the year, we will have to 
cut our reimbursement rate again. According to the law the maximum rate that 
might be received for a meal is $0.09. I am quite concerned that it has had to 
fall so low in West Virginia. It makes it very difficult for small schools in com- 
munities where there is little money to meet the needs of the children who cannot 
pay for their lunch when they have a reimbursement rate of only $0.05. 

I have been a very active member of the American School Food Service Associa- 
tion for a number of years. I am sure you know our legislative representative, 
Col. Harvey Allen from New York. He has said that you have been most co- 
operative and helpful when it came to legislation for school lunch. At our 
national meeting we authorized Colonel Allen to work for an increased appropri- 
ation or $125 million for school lunch rather than the $83 million which was the 
appropriation for this year. 

I think the figures for the various counties within the State will speak stronger 
relative to the need for this increased appropriation than anything I might tell you. 

If I can give you any additional information, I will be most happy to send it 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The special milk program is getting off to a much better start than it did last 
year. The Farm Bureau, Parent Teacher Association, Dairymen’s Association 
and many other community groups have been most interested in helping to pro- 
mote this program. As the situation looks now, we will probably use just a little 
more than one-half of our appropriation, $898,115, during this year. I realize 
that these moneys come from different sources, but we certainly hate to turh back 
approximately $350,000 which we so sorely need in our lunch program. 

Sincerely yours, 
MartHa Bonar, 
State Director of School Lunch. 
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Mapison ELEMENTARY ScHoOLs, 
District No. 38 


Phoenix, Ariz., March 27, 1956. 
Senator Cart HaypeEn, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HaypeEn: I understand that the agricultural appropriation bill 
for 1957 contains a school-lunch appropriation of $100 million ama I urge you to 
vote for the passage of this bill. We feel that it is vital for this appropriation bil! 
to be passed in order that the schools in Arizona may continue to provide lunches 
which will safeguard the health and well-being of our children and which will tend 
to encourage an increase in the consumption of nutritious commodities. 

We wish to encourage any appropriation which will help to provide for the main- 
tenance and expansion of the school-lunch program since it is one of the most vital 
in our history. The success of the school-lunch program, as we now know it, 
depends a great deal on the success of this appropriation bill and we trust that 
we may count on you to vote for this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Creta D. Sasine, Business Manager. 


State or Marne, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Augusta, February 20, 1956. 
Hon. Freperick G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Payne: May I call to your attention the proposed budgets 
and their probable effect on the administration of the school-lunch and special-milk 
programs’ 

Maine school administrators are deeply concerned over the disproportionate 
emphasis which has been placed on the special school-milk program, for they 
believe the same amount of Federal funds expended under the national school- 
lunch program would not only achieve continuing gains in fluid milk consumption, 
but also would result in substantial increase in the purchase of other foods by 
schools and in their utilization of surplus commodities. This viewpoint is sup- 
ported by the following facts: 

1. The current rate of Federal cash reimbursement for a complete meal, includ- 
ing milk, is 5 cents; rate of reimbursement for a half pint of milk served separately 
in the same school under the special school-milk program is 4 cents. Next year, 
with no increase in the Federal subsidy and a substantial increase in participation 
in the program in the State, the rate for a complete meal including the half pint 
of milk would probably be 4% cents. This situation will not stimulate a great 
expansion of the school-lunch program—the broader program. 

2. Each dollar of Federal cash assistance provided under the national sehool- 
lunch program results in about $4 of local food purchases through normal market 
channels. 

3. Experience in other States has demonstrated that an increase in cash assist- 
ance for the school-lunch program results in a proportionate increase in participa- 
tion, theretyy broadening the case for the utilization of surplus commodities and 
abundant foods. 

Of equal importance with the additional benefits to agriculture are the additional 
benefits to child health that an expanded national school-lunch program would 
insure. Dr. Mary Clayton, nutritionist at the agricultural experiment station, 
University of Maine, has done many studies of the diets of Maine teen-agers. 
She has shown that our children have serious deficiencies in the following nu- 
trients—vitamins A and C and calcium. The special school-milk program can 
help correct the latter, but the school-lunch program can do much toward correct- 
ing all three deficiencies. Thus, the use of Federal funds to support a balanced 
school-feeding program under the National School Lunch Act affords greater 
advantages both to agriculture and to children than equivalent amounts expended 
under the special school-milk program. 

It is recognized, however, that transfer to the national school lunch program 
of the funds authorized for the special school milk program may not be feasible. 
The following alternative proposal is therefore offered as the most ready means 
of achieving increased effectiveness in the use of available Federal funds: 
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1. That all milk served as part of a type A or type B lunch be reimbursed at 
the rate of 2 cents per half pint from special schoo] milk program funds. 

2. That the regulations governing the operation of the special school milk 
program and the national school lunch program remain otherwise unchanged. 

This would not mean a duplication of reimbursement, but rather an increase 
in the rate of reimbursement for the milk served as part of a complete meal to 
provide a combined reimbursement for such milk from special school milk pro- 
gram and national school lunch program funds comparable to the rate of reim- 
bursement now paid for milk served separately. oreover, no new legislation 
would be necessary to modify the departmental budget request for the 1957 
school lunch appropriation. n the other hand, some increase in the authoriza- 
tion of special school milk program funds over the amount recommended by the 
President might subsequently be required, depending upon the extent to which 
total milk consumption in schools is increased. 

We here in the department are not unsympathetic to the desire of many people 
to incon the consumption of milk, and we have gladly done all we could do to 
that end. 

I honestly believe that the consumption of milk in schools will be best increased 
by expanding the school lunch program. And there should not be any doubt 
whatever about the great value of the school lunch program in improving the 
nutrition and health of our schoolchildren. 

If there is anything which you can do to maintain a better balance of emphasis 
on the school lunch program, I shall be grateful to you. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
HersBert G. Espy, 
Commissioner of Education. 


FinteEy, N. Dax., March 27, 1956. 


North Dakota Senator W1uL1am LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: I am writing to you in regard to the increase in the milk program 
that is before Congress. From my experience, in the school in which I teach, 
the milk program has not gone over as big as I had hoped it would. In the lower 
grades we have approximately one-half of the children participating and in the 
upper grades a much smaller percentage. 

However, we have a large percentage participating in our school lunch program. 
During the past years we have received many good commodities from the State 
lunch program. However, I hear their funds are practically exhausted. I feel 
that instead of the $25 million for the milk program, more money be allotted for 
the lunch program. With the increasing number of children in schools each year 
I am sure we will need more money to operate. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA LANGDAHL, 
Finley, N. Dak. 





(See p. 389) 


A portion of the information requested is included in the following table which 
shows, insofar as facts available today will permit, the financing of the $3,143 
million of United States agricultural exports for the fiscal year 1954-55. In 
order to complete the breakdown, it is necessary that additional information be 
provided by ICA and some further breakdown of data in the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. The attached letter to ICA indicates the nature of the requested 
material which involves a special tabulation. 

As soon as the necessary data is available, we will submit to the committee the 
complete breakdown as requested by the committee insofar as it is possible to 
supply it. It will not be possible at this time to determine precisely the return 
to the United States from some of the foreign currencies received for sale of 
commodities. In connection with testimony of Secretary Benson, a table of 
interest in this connection was submitted for the record. This table showed 
planned uses of foreign currencies received for sales under title I, Public Law 480. 
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United States agricultural exports: Total and Government programs at market value, 
fiscal year 1954-55 


{Million dollars] 








Financing Value 
Publis Law 400 Gilde T Goonies sree Oita a is wi. ie ee ei ee 72 
Paseaic Law G0 Be Tae BON ee COONS isis in 5 dike sd Sk oes Rad Seeds sick Lk 126 
ee Ee ee Be ee ae 2 ha i caine okie dn besten wap bln webs auplaépedapasawienad 125 
TS IE I, Sad ieee tis cnet <tenantehses ath etlinn ac kndanwpdeninane maddeins 69 
Se OE ase oki ai ie eK ch enn hie Ac is sks ene a 392 
CERN I ata ncncdicceennvcnpterenedetinctatnaph inst «aplce enone iat Mba 2, 751 
NL incctekncns cctinecniddecvnndcaeaptheeedasbaaighth ales tudtakinratakbedieeeicade 3, 143 





1 Includes sales outside Government programs as well as exports under ICA programs for which ship- 
ment data at market value are not available. ICA expenditures in the fiseal year (which include market 
value and other program costs) was $538 million for these programs. The breakdown by programs of these 
expenditures is as follows: 


Millions 

Deas Ra ee ae I ils de, hs wodd eed ea a sk CAI $83 
Sec. 402, Mutual Security Act of 1954, foreign currency sales_-...............--.------------.. 186 
Sec. 550, Mutual Security Act of 1951, us amended, foreign curre ney Na dtnd nati sia dadbetedialll 95 
ICA economic Sa a wanuuagumindikate aeaammaa aay soci ates Aelia utente atamabin bhai concert 174 
OD ince ninncticndieeniinaiiianttinn timate dike es skeet akin agen tee need ni fee 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
E. N. HoLMGREEN, 
Director, Food and Agriculture Division, 
International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HoLtmGREEN: During the Senate hearings on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, Senators Dirksen and Russell requested that a tabulation be pre- 
pared to show the value of agricultural exports that went out under various 
Government programs, including the total of all grants to foreign countries as 
the result of these exports. Senator Dirksen’s statement points out the desir- 
ability of enlisting the cooperation of ICA in making this tabulation. 

In order to prepare the information requested, it will be necessary to obtain 
the market value of agricultural commodities that were shipped during fiscal 
year 1954-55 under the following ICA programs: Public Law 480, title II; section 
550; section 402; and economic aid. Since total exports as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census are based on shipment date and declared market value, 
ICA data will have to be tabulated on the same basis. If the market value 
recorded on the customs declarations is not available to ICA, statistics on quan- 
tities of the various commodities exported would be satisfactory, provided they 
are on a shipping-date basis, and an indication of the averge unit value by 
commodities can be furnished. 

The ICA operations reports available in this office are tabulated by program 
costs; these data are not comparable either by date or value with total export 
statistics. It might therefore be necessary for ICA to prepare a special tabulation 
in order to fulfill the Senate request. 

We would appreciate your early advice. 

Sincerely, 
Gwynn GARNETT, 
Administrator. 


Senator Dirksen. All right; that is all. 
(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m. , Thursday, April 19, 1956, the committee 
recessed until 10:30 a. m. , Monday, April, 23, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1956 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell, (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, and Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CommMopitTy STABILIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; EARL M. HUGHES, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE; FRANCIS C. DANIELS, GEHERAL 
SALES MANAGER, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; 
PRESTON RICHARDS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE SUP- 
PORT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; H.L. MANWARING, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, COMMODITY STAB- 
ILIZATION SERVICE, AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russexii. This morning the committee will hear the presen- 
tation of the justification for estimates of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

This justification will be presented by Mr. Marvin L. McLain, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in charge of this operation, and by 
Mr. Earl M. Hughes, Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

Mr. McLain, I believe this is the first time you have appeared before 
this committee. 

_ Mr. McLarn. That is right, Senator Russell; I have been with the 
Department for 3 years, but this is the first appearance in this capacity. 

It is a pleasure to be here. I have a brief statement here and we 
have the people who understand the details, if I may proceed to read 
my statement. 
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Senator RussELt. You may proceed to read your statement, Mr. 
McLain. 
Mr. McLarn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to have the opportunity to discuss with you the budget of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service. I should like to highlight a 
few of its more significant features. 
The 1957 budget for the Commodity Stabilization Service includes 
requests for funds for— 
1. Agricultural adjustment programs (acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas). 
2. Administration of the Sugar Act. 
3. Commodity Credit Corporation operations. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The CCC portion of the budget includes provision for an adminis- 
trative expense limitation and for the fiscal year 1957 appropriations 
relating to operations conducted during the fiscal year 1955. These 
appropriations are to restore the capital impairment of the Corpora- 
tion as of June 30, 1955, and to reimburse the Corporation for its 
cost in financing such special activities as the International Wheat 
Agreement, emergency famine relief to friendly peoples, and sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. 

I believe that you will find this is quite a conservative budget. 
Considering only those items which pertain to 1957 operations, there 
are only three funds for which increases are requested as follows: 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Agricultural adjustment programs, $2,313,000. 

Sugar Act program, $8 million. 

CCC administrative expense limitation, $36,000. 

Total increases, $10,349,000. 

If we eliminate that part of the increase under the Sugar Act pro- 
gram for mandatory payments to producers ($7,767,600), there re- 
mains a balance of $2,581,400 in increases requested. Of this amount, 
$2,130,520, or 83 percent, represents the cost of initiating a program 
for increasing the salaries of county office employees. In line with a 
snanpetibena recommendation last year, this increase is directed at 
improving the effectiveness of county office operations by overcoming 
present inequities in pay scales for these employees compared with 
salaries paid in surrounding areas by other Federal agencies and by 
private industry for comparable work. 

The balance of the increases requested totals $450,880. While 
relatively small in amount, these increases are to cover certain criti- 
cally needed operations such as compliance checking under the Sugar 
Act program and providing better training and supervision for the 
county committee employees. However, these budgets do not take 
into consideration whatever new farm legislation may be enacted. Its 
effect on the activities of the Commodity Stabilization Service may 
be considerable. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you. Mr. Hughes, 
the Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization Service is here. He 
and his associates will present further detailed information with respect 
to the CSS budget. 
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fr. DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUCTION 
is Senator Russeiu. Mr. Secretary, does that substantial increase in 
of appropriations for the Sugar Act administration and for that program, 
es indicate there will be a large increase in the domestic production of 
sugar? 

- a Mr. McLarn. Yes, it does; over our previous estimates. _ 

: Mr. Beacua. It is connected directly to the production estimates on 
nd F sugar for the 1956 crop. It also includes, however, the paying off of 

> an amount that was deferred on the 1955 crop. 

In other words, the appropriation was insufficient to cover the 1955 

P crop payments in Puerto Rico. So this estimate provides enough to 
: pay off the balance on the 1955 crop and still will result in the deferral 
of about $15 million on the 1956 crop. 
i There has been a general increase in the production of sugar in 
is- : excess of quotas established for the 1954 and 1955 crops. 
ns fe Senator Russeity. Where is that increase occurring, largely? 
Se é Mr. Beacn. Jt has been primarily in the sugar-beet area. As a 
ra- os result of it, we have had to impose restrictive proportionate shares 
its io on sugar, which are equivalent to acreage allotments on other crops. 
at Senator RusseLu. You have imposed acreage allotments? 
of Mr. Beacu. Yes. 
; PRODUCTION QUOTAS 
et. 
re fy Senator Russetu. Do you have marketing quotas? 
4 Mr. Bracu. They have production quotas. They are a little 
4 different than marketing quotas. Each producer has his share of the 
* overall quota that may be marketed, but that in itself proved to be 
7 ineffective without acreage restrictions so the law provides for im- 
L posing of proportionate shares, restrictive proportionate shares, which 
restrict a producer’s actual acreage in the same fashion it is restricted 
for cotton, wheat, or other controlled commodities. 
3 Senator Russetu. Is this proportional share allocation substantially 
rO- > the same as marketing quotas? 
re- Mr. Beacu. Yes; it has the same effect. 
nt, Fe Senator Russexu. It has the same effect as marketing quotas? 
m1 Mr. Beacu. Yes. 
1 a 
at PRINCIPAL INCREASES BY STATES 
ng 
ith Senator Russetu. On what States have the principal increases 
by occurred? 

Mr. Bracu. I do not have here a listing by States of the sugar 
ile production. The largest part of our sugar-beet production is in the 
ti- Far Western States. Idaho, has planted acreage of almost 80,000 
rar acres; Minnestoa, 66,000; Colorado, 124,000; California, 172,000; 
he Nebraska, 58,000; Montana, 51,000. 
om Michigan has a relatively large acreage, 66,000. 
ay CANE SUGAR PRODUCTION 
es, Senator Russe.i. Has there been any increase in the production 
Te of cane sugar in the continental United States? 
ct Mr. Bracu. There has been over the past years. We have also 






restrictive proportionate shares on the cane sugar. 
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Senator RussELL. How about Puerto Rico? I believe this act 
applies there. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes; and we also have restrictive proportionate shares 
there. There are 370,000 acres of cane sugar in Puerto Rico. 


PAY INCREASE FOR COUNTY EMPLOYEES 


Senator Russe.u. Secretary McLain, do you have any average 
figures as to the amount of increase that will go to each of these 
employees? 

I realize it is not uniform throughout the country, but will you give 
the committee some idea of what you are doing? Are you using 
civil-service standards? 

Mr. McLain. We are trying to use comparable standards, Senator, 
because that is the only way we can get competent people to do this 
job, as you well realize. 

Mr. Manwaring is our man in charge of these activities in the States. 

Can you give the average amount of increase, Larry, approximately? 

Mr. ManwarinG. We have not determined on an exact amount for 
each county and each State. We are making a statement of the 
comparability of the workload with other agencies and with private 
employers in an attempt to find where we are low, in an attempt to 
reevaluate the workload in each county and to get not only the rate 
of payment for those who are there, but to get good efficient employees 
for the amount that is available to us. 

Senator Russert. What do you think it will run? Will it be 
thirty, forty, sixty dollars a month? 


COMPARISON OF COUNTY OFFICE SALARIES 


Mr. Beacu. I can give you an idea how they differ from the other 
pay scales. 

Senator Russetu. I realize that the pattern just grew up in States 
according to what they thought they could get a man for here and 
there. It is not uniform in the States. 

Mr. Beacn. Thatisright. In the case of the county office manager, 
the range is from $2,300 to $5,720 at the present time. 

The average is estimated at about $3,964. It is pretty close to 
$4,000. 

County extension agents, the average is $5,840. So there is a 
difference of $1,840 between the average for the county agent and the 
county office manager. 

For soil conservation work with conservationists, the range is from 
$4,500 to $6,200. 

County supervisors of the Farmers’ Home Administration get 
$4,500 to $6,200. 

For ASC county office clerical employees, the average is estimated 
at $2,500, whereas the commercial stenographers in the Farmers’ 
Home Administration run up as high as $3,685. 

The lowest of ours is $2,080, as compared with the lowest of theirs, 
about $3,175. 

Automatically, as a result, we lose our trained personnel to other 
Federal agencies as soon as vacancies occur in their offices. 
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FIELD EMPLOYEES 


As to field employees of county offices, which are paid, of course, as 
they actually work, our average is $2,858, ranging from $2,080 to 
$4,420, whereas in the Soil Conservation Service the field employees 
who are nonprofessional people, average about $4,064. 

These, of course, are broad across-the-country averages. 

As you mentioned, it would vary greatly within each State and cer- 
tainly from State to State. 

Senator RusseLL. You do not have the same requirements though, 
from the standpoint of education, specialized training, that county 
agents have, do you? 

Mr. Beacu. Sir, one of the major drives in this pay increase is to 
raise the qualification standards of the employees without being bur- 
dened with the difficulties that we would have under civil service. 

In other words, we would like to have better qualified people. We 
cannot get them without raising their pay. If they were placed under 
civil service, and if we had to reduce our force suddenly, as we fre- 
quently do in the counties as a result of change in workload, we 
would be stymied by a lot of rules and regulations that do not concern 
us at the present time. 


CIVIL-SERVICE STATUS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I recently introduced a bill to give 
county and State ASC employees the benefit of certain civil-service 
provisions. It would provide approximately the same program as is 
now available to employees of the United States Senate. Participa- 
tion by the ASC employees would be purely optional. 

Senator Russetu. That goes to the retirement feature, though, 
does it not, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senetor Russeuu. I think that is a very wise move on your part. 

However, I do not favor applying civil-service rules and regulations 
to these offices all the way through. I think it may be very bad. 
It may be abused some from time to time as administrations change. 

I think those little abuses are nothing as compared to the trouble 
we will get into in trying to put all these people under the regulations 
and rules and authority of the civil service. 

Senator Young. That would be complicated. However, I see no 
harm in allowing them to take a noncompetitive examination for a 
position in some other branch of the service, or to give them the 
benefit of pensions. 

Senator Russe.u. I think they should be permitted to share in the 
retirement act. I rather thought they did have that privilege. 


LEAVE AND RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES 


™“ Mr. Bracu. No, sir; they are not under the regular retirement act. 
They were given at the beginning of this year the same leave privileges 
as Federal employees, but they are not civil service in any sense of 
the word. 

Senator Russe. It would help to retain your people if they did 
have the privilege of participating in the retirement fund. Many of 
them hope to get better jobs with the Federal Government, The fact 
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that they will start building their retirement while they are working 
with Commodity Stabilization would be an incentive such as we hear 
so much about in the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Buacu. We are hopeful if we get highly eee people at the 
county level, people who are able to advance further, that there will be 
a fertile ground for getting better people at the State level and also in 
Washington. 

We frequently need new blood in Washington with the down-to- 
earth knowledge they have at the county level. 

If you don’t have good quality dole to start off with, you can’t 
get them to develop. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Senator Young. You must have a very large turnover in your 
county offices. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, we do. Each year we have to retrain a whole 
new group, for example, on the loan program. 

Mr. McLain. These people have to be skilled in so many different 
programs. It is a very difficult spot. I think, Senator, we are quite 
a little behind where we should be on this. 

Senator Russe.ui. That may be, but I would not approve of increas- 
ing the salaries so that they jumped to the level of the county agent. 

Mr. McLain. We do not intend to do that. 

Mr. Manwarinc. We don’t intend todo that. It is probable after 
we have evaluated the workload and set up a schedule of pay increases 
that they will not be up to the county agents in those counties. 

We are using, however, the Federal pay scales as a basis to make a 
determination of what these will be. 

Now, it is probable in most cases they will be under the county 
agent. I do not know of any case now where they will be up to the 
county agent. We recognize they are not technically trained in the 
same way. 

On the other hand, we do recognize they do have some tremendous 
workloads in some counties and they do have a high pay scale. We 
are tryiag to keep a good man on now. We are just a training ground 
for someone else at the present time. 

Senator Russe. I think they are entitled to an increase all right, 
as they are in most instances paid below the level of the people in 
Farmers’ Home and others, but I always shudder when I see these rat 
races to equalize pay everywhere. 

Pretty soon the top man will get another increase because he says, 
“T should have better pay than this man over here.” 

There is no end to that, and there is no end to the expense. 

Mr. Manwarina. In answer to one of your questions, for the 
1957 fiscal year the county office manager average will be about 
$4,344. That is over the country. 
>} Senator Russexn. I see. All right, Mr. Hughes, do you have a 
statement? 

STATEMENT OF MR. HUGHES 


Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am glad to have this opportunity to discuss with you the operations 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service and to describe the back- 
ground for our budgetary requirements. 
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WORKLOAD SITUATION 


The major problems facing us in the administration of Commodity 
Stabilization Service programs have become more difficult in the 
past year. We have larger inventories of commodities to manage 
and merchandise, and it was necessary to purchase additional CCC 
storage structures. We have a continued heavy volume of price sup- 
port on new crops, and our attempts through acreage and marketing 
controls prescribed by law to reduce the acquisition of new inventories 
of basic commodities have created new and difficult problems. Also, 
it has become necessary to restrict the production of sugar. 

There are several basic facts concerning the workload resulting 

from the programs for which the Commodity Stabilization Service is 
responsible which I should like to reemphasize. First, this workload 
is not subject to administrative decision by us whether we will or 
will not do it, or whether we will or will not do it at specific times. A 
major part of the work is mandatory by law, and, to meet statutory 
requirements, must be performed at specific times. The individual 
segments of this work for the most part represent business-type 
transactions or services and enforcement actions which must be per- 
formed. They must be performed within specific time periods if we 
are to meet statutory requirements and do an effective and economical 
job. 
; This continued increase in the volume of work, together with the 
fact that it must be done, and done on time, has made more important 
our drive, with the assistance of this committee, to strengthen the 
supervision and direction of program administration in the field. It 
has accentuated the need that we increase the coverage and frequency 
of administrative inspections of field offices, audits, and compliance 
investigations to assure the protection of the public interest. All of 
these circumstances and our efforts to meet the demands made by the 
problems facing us are reflected in our 1957 budget estimates. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR COUNTY OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


A significant item in these estimates—and one common to several 
of the fund requests for your consideration—relates to salary increases 
for county office employees. In the course of the last year’s House 
hearings on the 1956 appropriation request, there was considerable 
discussion of deficiencies that had been noted in the operations of the 
ASC county offices and of possible ways to eliminate them. As the 
committee is well aware, these offices, under the immediate direction 
of locally elected farmer committees, are the points of contact with 
farmers in the operation of the price support, storage facility, acreage 
allotment and marketing quota, sugar, and conservation assistance 
programs of the Department. Because of these responsibilities, these 
small offices—the average office used less than seven man-years of 
employment in the fiscal year 1955—are faced with some of the most 
complex and demanding tasks involved in the administration of 
United States Department of Agriculture programs in the field. 

The House committee last year inquired into the method of selee- 
tion of county office personnel, their rates of pay as compared with 
full-time employees of government, the method of operation of county 
offices, and other factors that might have a bearing on the correction 
of deficiencies in operation at the county level. The fact that exist- 
ing pay scales were much lower than those paid classified Federal 
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workers or others for comparable work stood out as a major factor 
contributing to operating deficiencies. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


Accordingly, in its report on the 1956 Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration appropriation bill, dated March 25, 
1955, the committee stated as follows: 

It is the belief of the committee that considerable improvement in the operations 
of this farflung and important agency would result from a change in personnel 
policies in the county offices. It is recommended that the regular full-time 
employees of these offices be required to meet civil-service qualifications for 
comparable work and be paid on a basis comparable to regular Federal salaries. 
Such a change should enable the Department to hold personnel in the county 
offices fully responsible for the performance of their duties. Also, it should help 
to reduce present turnover and should help in the recruiting of qualified personnel. 
In addition to correcting many of the administrative deficiencies noted in the 
investigator’s report, such a plan should increase employee efficiency and morale 
and should result in greater economy in the use of Federal funds. In the com- 


mittee’s opinion, the added salary costs could be fully covered from savings 
resulting from such a change. 


INITIATION OF 3-YEAR PROGRAM 


To meet this situation, we are proposing in this budget the initiation 
of a 3-year program to increase the salary scales in ASC county cflices 
to a level such that by the end of the fiscal year 1959, all of them will be 
receiving wages equal to those paid Federal employees or others for 
similar work in the same community. We believe that this plan when 
put into effect will result in an orderly accomplishment of the correc- 
tion of the major handicap to sound and efficient operations. 

No general percentage increase in pay levels is contemplated. Our 
objective is to improve the effectiveness of operations by proper evalu- 
ation of the relative positions of the various counties with respect to 
workload, difficulty of problems and other job factors, and the estab- 
lishment of uniformly applied standards for recruitment for the indi- 
vidual jobs. Salary scales will be adjusted to fit the individual jobs 
and to make it possible to compete with other agencies of Government 
and local employees to obtain and retain the personnel qualified to 
perform the work. 

We have done some preliminary work toward laying the ground- 
work for placing the plan into effect, and if you desire we will be glad 
to go into further detail with respect to our findings. 


SALARY INCREASES 


The cost of the salary increases will have to be borne by each of the 
programs involved. 

The estimates submitted for each of these appropriations involved 
contemplates that about one-third of the cost of the increases required 
would be incurred in the fiscal year 1957, with the expectation that 
similar increases will be included in the budget request for each of the 
ensuing 2 fiscal years. The breakdown of the estimated requirements 
for the fiscal year 1957 is as follows: Agricultural adjustment program, 
$2,085,000; agricultural conservation program, $1,438,000; sugar pro- 
gram, $45,520; other, $2,297,184; total, $5,865,704. 

Senator Youna. Are these figures the amount of the increase? 

Mr. Hucuzs. Yes; that is right. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES 


Senator Youne. How much would that average per year per person? 

Mr. Bracu. For the county office manager the figures that have 
been cited would indicate a $300 to $350 a year raise. 

Senator Younc. How much does a county office manager receive 
now? 

Mr. Beacu. The average is $3,964. The range is $2,300 to $5,720. 

Senator Youne. Would this mean an increase for other employees 
in the county ASC office, too? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, after the county office managers have been taken 
care of, then the supporting staff in the county office would also be 
placed in line with that county office manager salary. 

We only have an average of 7 man-years per county, but there are 
some counties that have as many as 70 employees, such as a very 
large cotton allotment county in California, or elsewhere. 

It is really a large-scale operation, even though it is a county 
office. We have a large number of different salary scales even in a 
single county office. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Huaues. The estimated amount required for operation of 
these programs in the fiscal year 1957 is $41,463,000, an increase of 
$2,313,000 over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1956. 

Of the requested increase, $2,085,000, or a little over 90 percent 
of it, will be used to initiate the 3-year program to increase salaries 
of county office personnel as mentioned previously; $174,700 will be 
used to provide funds so that State offices may complete the program 
started last year, as authorized by Congress, of hiring sufficient 
personnel to properly supervise and review county office operations; 
and $53,300 will be used to cover the cost of additional work assigned 
to CSS in connection with defense mobilization activities. 

The estimate, of course, assumes continuation of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas on the 1956-57 crops of tobacco, peanuts, wheat, 
cotton, and rice, and acreage allotments on the 1956—57 crops of corn. 


ACREAGE MEASUREMENTS FOR PERFORMANCE CHECKING 


It is also assumed that at least as large a percentage of acreage 
measurements for performance checking on the 1956-57 crops can be 
accomplished in the fiscal years 1956-57 as was actually accomplished 
in the fiscal year 1955 with respect to the 1954-55 crops. It is neces- 
sary to check 100 percent of all crops under quotas to insure compliance 
with acreage allotments since the amount of the farm-marketing quota 
is generally the actual production from the allotted acreage. The esti- 
mated percentage of each of the 1956-57 crops to be measured in the 
fiscal year 1957 based on actual acomplishments in 1955 is as follows: 
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MEASUREMENT OF CROPS 


Senator Russe_u. You mean in this year’s crop of wheat you only 
measured 2% percent of the farms? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir; what that means, Senator, is that of the 1956 
crop, by the time July 1 of the fiscal year 1957 comes around we will 
have measured 97% percent of the total acreage, so we only have 2% 
percent left to measure in the fiscal year 1957, 

Senator Russeity. That means actually measuring 100 percent? 

Mr. Beacu. That is right; 100 percent in each of the cases except 
corn. We don’t measure all of the corn because only those who wish 
price support are measured in the case of corn. 


PREMEASUREMENT OF ACREAGES 


Senator Russe. If you intend to measure 100 percent of the crops, 
why is it that you cannot measure it before it is planted. These little 
earn who have these small cotton allotments of 6 and 7 acres would 
ike to have it measured before it is planted. If they overplant, it 
is a real blow to them to have to plow up a half acre and they are 
consistently underplanting about an acre or two. They do not turn 
it in; some of them do not understand how to go about that. They 
lose the acreage for the farm and they lose the base for the county 
by not doing it. 

I cannot understand why you cannot measure it before it is planted. 

Mr. Manwarina. There is a provision for premeasurement of those 
commodities and it is used to quite an extent by farmers. 

Senator Russetyu. Do you not make them pay for it? 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes. 

Senator Russexiu. Of course. That is the difference. He pays 
for it twice, then. He pays for it out of his pocket and then he pays 
for it out of the appropriation. 

I see no reason on earth why you cannot premeasure, if you are 
going to measure it anyhow, and the people that need the premeasure- 
ment are the poorest people, and the lowest income group of farmers 
in the country. 

Mr. Manwarina. It would mean that if we premeasured it at the 
Government’s expense, that we would have one more trip to the farm 
to determine whether he has stayed within the markers that have been 
set for him. 

Senator Russetu. You would not have to measure it. All you 
would have to do is go by and look at it. 

The county committeeman could tell in a minute whether he was 
complying. 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Manwaring, it is conceivable that it might re- 
quire a lot of remeasuring. Stakes can be destroyed in the process 
of working the field. 

Based on my own practical operation of a farm, I think it would be 
subject to much abuse. We would certainly have to take great 
precaution against it. It might mean practically measuring all of it 
twice. 

DETECTION OF OVERPLANTING 


Senator RusseE.u. I just do not agree with that, Mr. Hughes, as a 
practical matter. I do not doubt that you are going to have some 
people that will abuse it. You are always going to have some people 
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abuse anything, but your average committeeman knows every field 
in his viemity. He knows the acreage that is involved there, and he 
can drive by and tell, if he has been there when it was measured, as 
to whether or not there has been overplanting. 

Of course, it might be well to have a spot check and go back in there 
and measure some of them. If there is reason to suspect he has over- 
planted, then you would have to measure again. It has caused a 
tremendous loss of base acreage in allotment in the old Cotton Belt 
and we are being whipped practically badly enough and rapidly and 
being put out of business speedily enough by the irigation of the 
country already, without having that accentuated by these losses 
which have been constant. 

It has been terrific as to the reduction that has taken place. A 
fellow with a large farm has only 6 acres of cotton allotment. It 
takes an exceptional farmer and exceptional work for him to make 
400 pounds of lint to the acre. 

I wish you men would run a test in a few counties to try this pre- 
measurement to see how much trouble you get in. 

Mr. Manwarina. It will cost us more than we have estimated, 
because we have estimated, Senator, on the basis of a visit to the 
farm to check the performance. ‘This would mean a trip back, and 
although, as I say in many cases we would not have to measure, we 
would have to check it to see that he stayed within the bounds set 
for him. 

PILOT MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Russe.u. I wish you would check on a pilot county to see 
how much is involved. If it is not too much, I would be willing to 
undertake to get an appropriation for it. 

Mr. McLarn. That could be tried. That is the only way we could 
find out. 

I have had quite a lot of field experience. Most people are honest, 
I think we will all agree to that, but the few that would take advantage 
of a thing like this might cause some trouble unless you gave the 
system a spot checking. 

Senator RussEeLut. Some of them overplant anyhow. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. Of course, if they overplanted, and you detect 
it, that is their hard luck. Many of them would not overplant if 
they knew ahead of time what the acreage was. 

Senator Russeiu. You will find in my opinion, 90 percent would 
plant down to the last row where the survey went, and that would 
e all. 

All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Huaues. This estimate represents minimum requirements and 
provides for only necessary compliance checking. Inadequate com- 
pliance checking would result in larger production of basic crops and 
would result in more expenditures for price support. 


SUGAR PROGRAM 


The current estimate of requirements for the fiscal year 1957 for 
this program is $82,411,071, of which $63,654,891 is for 1956 crop 
payments, $1,873,000 is for operating expenses, and $16,883,180 is 
for payments which were deferred until the 1957 fiscal year. These 
76830—56——20 
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deferments include $16,057,180 for 1955-56 payments in Puerto Rico, 
and $826,000 for 1955 program payments in the beet area. The 
estimate for 1956 crop payments is based on application of average 
payment rates in recent years to the estimated tonnage of sugar to 
be produced from the 1956 crop. 

In recognition of the difficulty of predicting accurately the size of 
the 1956 crop so far in advance of its harvest, the total estimate sub- 
mitted $67,600,000, or $14,811,071 less than the currently calculated 
requirements. This reduction is possible because payments on the 
1956-57 crop of Puerto Rican sugar would customarily not be made 
until the beginning of the succeeding fiscal year. Thus a deferral of 
$14,811,071 of these payments would not create a problem, and 
should total production of sugar be less than currently estimated, the 
deferral would be less. On the other hand, should the current pro- 
duction estimates be low, the deferral into the fiscal year 1958 would 
have to be increased. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The estimate for operating expenses for the fiscal year 1957 is 
$1,873,000, or $232,400 greater than the amount in the 1956 appro- 
priation. Of this increase, $186,880 is the estimated requirement 
for compliance checking (acreage measurement) on restrictive pro- 
portionate shares which have been imposed on 1956 sugar beets. 
The remainder of the increase in administrative expenses of $45,520 
is to permit the initiation of the plan for salary increases of county 
office employees. 

The Sugar Act of 1948 as amended, expires December 31, 1956. 

A bill to amend and extend the Sugar Act has passed both Houses 
and has been sent to conference. There are provisions in this measure 
which will require an increase in Sugar Act payments to producers 
and impose an additional administrative workload on the Department. 


PROPOSED INCREASES FOR 1957 


Senator Russeuu. Let us go back just a moment to page 4 of your 
statement, where you outline these increases. 

The agricultural adjustment program, $2,085,000. That involves 
funds directly appropriated for administrative purposes, does it not? 

Your ACP increase of $1,438,000 would be deducted from the 
appropriation made for payments to farmers; would it not? 

Mr. Bracnu. It would be considered in determining the amount of 
the appropriation required for administrative expenses. It would be 
actually an additional amount over and above what we otherwise 
would have asked for. 

If you recall, the appropriation requested was $225 million to carry 
out the $250 million authorization. 

Were it not for this increase and if payment estimates remained 
the same we would have asked for $223,600,000, instead of $225 
million. 

Senator Russetyu. Of course, that is all based on the estimates 
as to whether the conservation practices would be followed and 
whether all the counties would use all of their funds. 
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Mr. Beacu. This, sir, is a breakdown of the total pay increase 
based on the proportionate share of the salaries of these county office 
people paid from each of these funds. 

Senator RussEuu. I understand that. In many cases the same man 
will receive salary increases in these funds from all of these sources. 

Mr. Beacu. All four of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Russevu. Yes; in your larger California offices they would 
get increases from all four sources. 

What I wanted to get was which one was made as direct appropria- 
tions for administrative purposes, and which one of them is set up to 
be deductions from the total appropriation, like in the case of agri- 
cultural conservation payments. 


USE OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir; in the case of the agricultural adjustment 
program, all of those funds are used for administration. 

In the case of the agricultural conservation—— 

Senator RusseELu. You mean they are all appropriated directly? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes. They are appropriated for administration of the 
program. ‘They are all administrative funds, so to speak. 

Senator Youna. Are you authorized to use a certain amount of 
CCC funds? 

Mr. Bracu. Not for this purpose. This is direct appropriation for 
administration. The two cases that would be involved in what you 
asked, Senator Russell, would be agricultural conservation and sugar. 
Both of them involve changes in limitation within the total amount of 
appropriation. 

Senator Russeutu. This other here, all that is appropriated funds? 

Mr. Beacu. The other is largely CCC capital funds, which are not 
subject to appropriation. 

Senator Russetu. Which, of course, will have to be replaced by 
separate appropriation? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes; and part of it represents service fees collected from 
producers. 

Senator Russe... Increasing the limitation on the agricultural 
conservation program when you propose to cut it $25 million next 
year, means you will have that much less to pay for conservation 
practices. 

Mr. Bracnu. I think it is important that we remember that the 
$225 million, together with what is carried over from the preceding 
year’s appropriation, will be sufficient to carry out 

Senator Russety. They had $31 million to carry over from this 
past year. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, and $6 million was used for wind erosion practices, 
leaving the $25 million to deduct from the 1957 appropriation. 

Senator Russet. I recall that point quite well because I have 
always been very much interested in this conservation program. 


SUGAR TAX COLLECTIONS 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
about the Sugar Act. 

Does the revenue received under the Sugar Act pay for the expenses 
of the program? 
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Mr. Bracu. The taxes collected have been in excéss of total amount 
of appropriations under the Sugar Act since the inauguration of the 
Sugar program. 

Senator Youne. What amount was in excess for the past year? 

Mr. Grant. From the beginning of this program in 1938 through 
fiscal 1957, the total estimated obligations are $1,113,410,043, while 
the total tax collections are estimated at $1,465,358,419. 

So the tax culiections are about $350 million in excess of the appro- 
priations over this period of time. 

Senator RusseEwu. Is that all, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. Did the revenue exceed the cost last year, too? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

— Russe... It runs anywhere from 25 to 50 million dollars 
above? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; in 1956 the tax collections are estimated at $83 
million, and the appropriation for 1956 is $59,600,000. 

In 1957, the tax collections are estimated at $83,500,000. 

The appropriation request is for $67,600,000. 

Senator Russe.u. Of course, we have in there a lag of 16 or 18 
million dollars which has to be caught up somewhere to come against 
these tax collections. 

Mr. Hughes just testified about that. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Hueuss. Current program volume estimates for the fiscal 
year 1957 indicate the need for an administrative expense authoriza- 
tion of $29,140,000, or $1,824,000 less than the current estimate for 
the fiscal year 1956. Most of this decrease is due to an anticipated 
decrease in loans and acquisition of wheat and cotton because of an 
anticipated lower production of these commodities. We urgently 
recommend, however, that the Congress approve an authorization 
for the fiscal year 1957 in the amount of $31 million, or at approxi- 
mately the same level as currently estimated for the fiscal year 1956, 
with provision that not less than 6 percent of the total authorization 
be placed in reserve and available for use only on approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This would provide a margin for presently unexpected but quite 
ossible increases in program volume due to uncontrollable factors. 
t must be borne in mind that the estimates of need for the fiscal year 

1957 were made last December before all of the 1955 crops were 
harvested and moved, and considerably in advance of the time 1956 
crops were planted. 

The budget estimates for the fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 later 
proved to be inadequate and supplemental authorizations became 
necessary. ‘The processes required to obtain approval of a supple- 
mental authorization create uncertainty as to both the timing and 
amount of funds to be available, which, in turn, adds to costs and 
reduces the effectiveness of operations. 

The manpower requirements and the administrative expenses to be 
incurred by the CCC are not elective. Price-support operations are 
on an open-offer basis wherein the Corporation is committed to make 
loans on and/or acquire all or any part of the eligible production of the 
major crops produced in the United States. The Corporation cannot 
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determine the workload it is necessary to perform, and this workload 
is comprised of day-to-day business-type transactions which cannot 
be deferred without damage to the public interest, losses to private 
trade, confusion and added ultimate operating costs. 

A reasonable degree of flexibility, such as would be provided by the 
reserve provision proposed, would place the Corporation in position to 
do a more effective job at less cost than would be required if a supple- 
mental authorization were to be requested for the fiscal year 1957. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


One development has already taken place indicating the need for 
the use of a portion of this reserve. The budget before you, which 
was necessarily formulated on the basis of legislation existing prior to 
the convening of this session of the Congress, contains $108,000 for 
expenses of liquidating the special school ‘milk program, which under 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 would have terminated June 30, 1956. 
However, under Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956, this pro- 
gram has been extended 2 more years on an expanded basis, including 
additional outlets. It is now estimated that $760,000, or an increase 
of $652,000, will be required to administer this program during the 
fiscal year 1957. Therefore, if there is no substantial change in the 
estimated volume of price-support activity by the time our first 
apportionment request is submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, we 
would request a release of $652,000 of our proposed reserve for this 
program. 


RESTORATION OF CCC CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


Total realized losses in the fiscal year 1955 amounted to $929,287,178. 
Under the provisions of the act of March 8, 1938, as amended by the 
act of March 12, 1954, which changed the annual eppraisal of the 
assets of the CCC to a cost basis, a restoration of capital impairment 
in this amount will be necessary. Of the total realized loss, $824.2 
million represented losses on commodity inventory transactions. Of 
this total, $406.1 million represented the net loss on sales, and $418.1 
million represented the cost of commodities donated. Interest and 
overhead expense exceed interest and other income by $80.5 million, 
and chargeoffs and other program costs and adjustments amounted 
to $24.6 million. 

DONATION OF COMMODITIES 


Senator Youne. Were the $418 million worth of donated com- 
modities all for domestic use? 

Mr. Huacues. It is domestic and foreign, both. 

Senator Youne. What does that include? 

Mr. Beacn. Largely dairy products. 

Senator Youne. To whom? 

Mr. Bracu. Largely to relief agencies including foreign relief 
agencies. 

Senator Youna. Foreign relief agencies? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. 

Senator Russe.ty. How about the school-lunch program? 

Mr. Beacu. A substantial part of it has gone to school lunch. He 
was asking about the foreign donations. We can put in the record, 
sir, a listing of the types of agencies to whom foreign donations have 
been made, 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


List oF ForREIGN RELIEF AGENCIES RECEIVING DONATIONS IN THE First 
9 Montus or Fiscat YEAR 1956 


American Friends of Austrian Children 
American Friends Service Committee 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
American Mission to Greeks 

American National Red Cross 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 
Catholic Relief Service—N CWC 

CARE 

Church World Service 

Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children 
Hadassah 

International Rescue Committee 

Iran Foundation 

Lutheran World Relief 

Mennenite Central Committee 

Tolstoy Foundation 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 
United Nations Children’s Fund 


DONATIONS TO SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Russe. All of the cost of the school-lunch program for 
all the commodities that go in the school-lunch program is charged 
here as a price-support operation, is it not? 

Mr. Bracu. The cost of the commodities acquired under price- 
support programs that are donated to school lunch, or the milk that 
is made available under the special milk program, are charged to the 
cost of the price-support program. 


DAIRY COMMODITIES 


Senator Russeti. What part of this $929 million is represented by 
dairy commodities? 

Mr. Beacnu. I will have to give it to you by category. Butter was 
$219 million; cheese was $76 million; milk, dry, was $118 million. 

The school-milk program was $22 million. 

The armed services and Veterans’ Administration milk was four 
million, and the whey program was one-half million dollars. 

Senator Youne. What does that total? 

Mr. Bracn. That would add up to about $440 million. 

Senator Youna. In other words, about half of the cost of the whole 
support program has been dairy commodities. 

Senator Rospertson. What are the donations? 

Mr. Beacu. The foreign distribution of dairy products was 499 
million pounds out of a total of 887 million pounds of dairy products. 

Senator Ropertson. What has the amount been in dollars? 

Mr. Beacu. I will find the dollar figures in a moment. 


FOREIGN DONATIONS 


Senator Roxsertson. Is that within the foreign economic rehabil- 
itation budget, or is it over and above that? 

Mr. Bracu. There was no budget limitation on the amount of 
donations. 
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Senator Rosertson. I know, but we are appropriating a certain 
amount of money called foreign aid. Some of it is military aid, some 
of it is economic aid. 

Then you tell us that very substantial amounts of farm products 
are given away. Is that over and above what we appropriate? 

Mr. Bracu. The amount that is given away, Senator Robertson, 
is included in this restoration of capital impairment which is made 
after the fact each time. 

In other words, the corporation is reimbursed for its realized losses 
under the present law. Part of those realized losses is the cost of the 
commodity that has been donated. 

Senator Ropertson. Who makes the restoration? Do we make it 
out of the Treasury? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Or does the foreign aid fund? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir; it is made out of the Treasury. 

Senator RussEuuL. There are some phases of the foreign aid program 
where you receive dollars for your commodities? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Senator RussEuuL. That, of course, does not appear here and is not 
reflected in your losses? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir. The figures on the actual cost value of all 
CCC commodities donated in 1955 to foreign outlets is $214,517,000. 


INVENTORY OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Senator Younae. You have been able to dispose of most of your 
dairy surplus? 

Mr. Bracn. We have no butter left in the inventory; a small 
amount of milk, and quarter of a billion pounds of cheese. Cheese 
is the largest inventory. 

Senator Younac. You have done a good job. I would certainly 
much rather have the Government move these commodities and take 
a loss than continue to hold them indefinitely. 

Senator Russe.tu. That may be, but it is interesting to note that 
over half of this total impairment is chargeable to dairy products. 
J am not complaining about the program, but that fact will never be 
made clear to the people of the country. Every dollar of that money 
will be charged up to your basic commodities under the 90-percent 
support program in the public mind. 


COTTON 


Senator Rospertson. You think cotton was not impaired quite 
that much? 

Senator Russeiy. No, sir. If they handle cotton right they will 
not lose money under it. 


GRAIN 


Senator Youne. Senator Robertson, under the price-support pro- 
gram for grains, farmers have to pay the storage cost in advance. 
Grains are the only commodities on which farmers must pay the cost 
of storage for the first year; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bracu. That is true of warehouse-stored grain. 
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Senator Younec. When he stores it on the farm he has to bear the 
cost. 

Mr. McLarn. He furnishes the storage. If he keeps it a second 
year we compensate him for it. 

Senator Russet. I do not want to be invidious in dealing with the 
wheat people, but they get a little item of $110 or $115 million 
reimbursed from appropriated funds for the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy for exports. 

All right, Mr. Hughes. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS TO CCC 


Mr. Hvueues. As authorized by law, the Corporation initially 
finances certain special activities and is required to request reimburse- 
ment for these costs in subsequent budgets. The 1957 budget 
estimates, therefore, contemplate reimbursing the Corporation for 
costs incident to activities completed during the fiscal year 1955, as 
follows: International Wheat Agreement, $101,130,155. Emergency 
famine relief to friendly peoples (Title II, of Public Law 480), 
$88 628,927. 


EMERGENCY FAMINE RELIEF TO FRIENDLY PEOPLES 


Senator Russexu. It says “for emergency famine relief to friendly 
peoples.” Does that include commodities that were given to the 
people of East Germany and certain other Iron Curtain countries? 

Mr. Huaues. I believe that is correct. 

Senator RusseLu. You catalog hunger in all of these Iron Curtain 
countries under friendly peoples? 

Mr. Bracu. It does not say “friendly nations.” It says “friendly 
peoples.”’ 
Senator Russgeuu. I notice the distinction there. 


All right. 


SALES OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES 


Mr. Hueuss. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies (title I of Public Law 480), $67,477,228. 

Transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land-administering 
agencies (Public Law 524, 83d Cong.), $184,678. 

We shall be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Russeiu. Going for a moment to the foreign currency 
er ee who holds that $67% million? Does Agriculture have 
that? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir; that is held in the United States Treasury 
and is allocated by the Bureau of the Budget. It is usually programed 
at the time the authorizations are made, agreements are entered into 
with the country, but such currency as is used by the United States 
Government is subject to allocation by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Russetu. Now, that is included in this restoration fund? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir. 

Senator Russetu. Where do you get those surplus commodities? 

Mr. Buacu. This is the amount of surplus commodities for which 
we will not be reimbursed by way of foreign currency that is held 
waaeae Russztu. Is that $67% million included in your $929 
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Mr. Bracu. No, sir; that is a separate authorization because the 
law reads it will be separately reimbursed to the Corporation. 

Senator Russreiu. It will be reimbursed by appropriated funds, 
rather than appropriated to restore the capital to Commodity Credit? 

Mr. Bzacu. The difference is that the loss in this program does not 
show up as a CCC loss against the individual commodities as in the 
case of restoration of capital impairment. 

Senator Russe.y. Where is it charged? 

Mr. Bracu. To Public Law 480. 

Senator Russeiu. Which is, of course, the foreign aid? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. 


TRANSFER OF HAY AND PASTURE SEEDS 


Senator Russe. I see we have passed a law here last year—I 
am afraid I was not familiar with it; Senator Young was. 

What agency administers this act which authorizes transfer of hay 
and pasture seeds to Federal land? Is that some act that required 
you to give to those agencies seed? 

Mr. Bracu. To the Forest Service and to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, we were authorized to 
transfer certain hay and pasture seeds that were in the CCC inventory 
with provision that we come before the Congress and ask for restora- 
tion of the amount of the cost of those seeds. 


ITEMS CHARGED TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Senator Russeiu. Now, it does go into the restoration of your 
capital impairment? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir; it is also aside from the capital impairment. 

Senator Russeiu. Where does that appropriation eventually charge 
up to, the Department of Agriculture or to whom, in the bookkeeping 
transactions of the Government? 

Mr. Grant. It will be charged to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, those items listed on the last page of Mr. Hughes’ 
statement are estimates in this budget and proposed appropriations for 
inclusion in the agricultural appropriation bill for 1957 to reimburse the 
Corporation for these activities rather than being appropriations to 
restore the capital impairment of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator Russeuu. In a brief thumbnail sketch of Federal expendi- 
tures by departments, would not all of these appropriations be charged 
up to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Grant. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe.y. That is just another instance of this injustice of 
charging up to Agriculture all of these items that ought to go into 
foreign aid, to State Department and to Interior Department, and to 
the department that is the principal beneficiary of this foreign currency 
program. 

Agriculture, I imagine, gets a very small percent of it. Some of your 
agricultural attachés may use an infinitesimal proportion of it. 

Senator Rosertson. I would be interested to know whether they 
get surplus hay. I did not know they get hay. 

Mr. Beacu. Hay seeds, hay and pasture seeds. They are used in 
the forest lands and some of the Department of Interior lands. 

Senator Roserrson. Does that authority include any distribution 
of — corn if the Fish and Wildlife Service wants to feed them 
corn 
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Mr. Bracu. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. I certainly agree with you that more and more 
items are being charged to the Department of Agriculture that 
rightfully don’t belong there. When the public sees the budget of the 
Department of Agriculture, they think the whole thing is a subsidy, 
whereas the items you mention and many others really are not. 

For instance, all the surplus food that is donated to the school-lunch 
program is charged against the price-support program. The school- 
lunch program ought to bear at least a share of the charges. 

Senator Russeii. Not only the total cost of making good the 
impairment of capital stock, but making good the school-lunch pro- 
gram is also charged to the Department of Agriculture. 

When they see these figures they say they are giving these farmers 
a billion and a half dollars, whatever it is. 

The truth of it is that half of it should more logically be charged 
to other departments of the Government 

Do you have any more questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Young. No, thank you. 


SOIL BANK PLANS 


Senator Russe.u. There is another question I want to ask you. 

What plans, if any, have you made for instituting the soil-bank 
program in case it is approved in some form by the Congress? 

Mr. Huaues. We have done a lot of preliminary work in the 
Department, Senator. We have pulled in some people from the 
other divisions and delegated the responsibility of working out the 
details of that program so that we would be ready to go in the event 
that there was a soil bank enacted. 

Many of the decisions, of course, and much of the data collecting 
that has to be done in the field has to await formal action of the Con- 
gress, if any. We have no authority to spend money in the field for 
collecting a lot of the necessary data that would be needed before we 
could get the program into gear. 

Senator Russeiu. It would seem to me that over the years you 
would have compiled the basic data that would be necessary. Maybe 
there could be some application of it to different commodities. Differ- 
ent sections might involve some further information, but you have all 
the basic data, particularly as to your acreage reserve program, do you 
not? 

Mr. Huenues. The data is compiled only on the basic crops. The 
bill, as it was approved by Congress, the one that was vetoed, pro- 
vided for the getting of the data on feed grains so that it could be 
made available so that the acreage-reserve program could be made 
operative for feed grains which would require assembling quite a lot 
of additional data. 


























ESTIMATES OF COST PER ACRE 


Senator Russe.u. Under the bill submitted by the administration, 
inasmuch as they did submit the soil-bank program, as you have some 
ideas about it, you have made some preliminary estimates as to the 
approximate amount that would be paid for the retirement of an acre 
of wheat, corn, cotton, or any of the other basic commodities? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; we have done some studying of it. We 
have not come to a firm conclusion, however. 
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Senator Russetu. Do you have any rough estimates? 
Mr. Hvueues. I believe I will ask Mr. Beach to answer that. ’ 
Mr. Beacu. They were included in the conference committee report, ; 
Senator Russell. ‘This was based on 90 percent of optional parity. ; 
At 90 percent of parity, cotton would have been $48 to $60. 
Senator Russe... Forty-eight to sixty dollars per acre? 
Mr. Beacu. And wheat about $18 to $25. These, of course, are 
tentative estimates. Corn, $36 to $50; other feed grains, $15 to $50; 
rice, $60 to $75; peanuts, $50 to $70; tobacco $100 to $300. 
Senator Youne. Is that for the acreage reserve program? 
Mr. Breacu. That is right. 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


On the conservation reserve the estimate has been about $10 per 
acre as the national average for the income payment. 

Senator RusseLut. Does not the soil-bank plan contemplate such 
practices as planting trees and others of a permanent long-range 
future? 

Mr. Hucues. That would be under conservation reserve. 

Senator Russeiyt. Would your payments be limited to approxi- 
3 mately $10 per acre for that type of program? 

Mr. Bracu. That would be the average income payment. The 
conservation assistance would be in addition to that. 

Mr. Manwarina. Ten dollars is an annual payment, Senator. 
That would be made annually. Then the payment for establishing 
the stand would be in addition to that. 

Senator Russe.ut. The $10 would be an annual payment? 

Mr. Manwarinea. The rental. 

Senator Russeiu. Of course, that would run a much longer period 
in the case of trees than it would be in some other crop. 

Mr. Manwarina. It is estimated 10 to 15 vears as the length of 
that contract period. 
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UTILIZATION OF EXISTING LAW 


Senator Russetyi. Now, are you familiar with the proposal of the 
House Appropriations Committee with respect to utilizing existing 
law to carry out the soil-bank program? 

Mr. McLain. We have seen the proposal that was made; yes, sir. 

Senator Russe. I know it is not satisfactory to the Department. 
What defects did you find in this program? 

Mr. McLarn. Our General Counsel has indicated that current 
legislation on the statute books is not ample to carry out everything 
that was intended under the soil-bank plan that the President sub- 
mitted to Congress early in January. 

We realize that some questions have been raised about that, but, 
of course, all we can do is to take the advice of our counsel which 
indicates that it would not be adequate. 

I think for parts of the program it would be adequate, but for 
y parts of it, our indication is that it would not be. 

a Senator RussELu. Was it in 1936 we passed that bill? 
J Mr. McLain. 1936, I think it was. 

Senator Russeiu. It does carry about as sweeping a grant of 
power as any legislation that has been passed by Congress in my 
time here. 
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Mr. McLain. It is in pretty general terms, as I read it. 

Senator Russe.u. It gives the Secretary of Agriculture very, very 
broad powers to deal with this program. I hope that we do not defeat 
it in quibbling over technicalities. If it can be cured by a simple 
legislative enactment, we can go ahead and get it through. 

But certainly if Congress does insist on an appropriation under 
existing law, I Saoe you will feel that you have an obligation to carry 
it out as well as you can with the very broad authority that there is in 
the statutes. 

Mr. McLain. We certainly will do that, Senator. If that is the 
way it comes to us; we are anxious to get it in operation. We will 
have to accept it, or, if we do, accept it the way it comes, Of course, 
we would try to carry it out to the best of our ability. 


LIMITATIONS WNDER EXISTING LAW 


Mr. Hueuss. One of the difficulties, Senator, one of the limitations 
that we would be operating under now, if we got an appropriation, 
would be that we have no authority to enter in a contract for more 
than a year and there are several other limitations which I would 


like the privilege of supplying for the record. We have a list of defects 
which I don’t have with me. 


Senator Russeuu. I would like you to supply those for the record 


here. If you have an extra copy, I would like to have one to take 
with me. 


Mr. Huaues. I don’t have one with me. It will be supplied. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Deficiencies in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act for carrying 
out a soil-bank program, as contained in House Report No. 2016, are as follows: 

1. Payments could only be made out of the funds herein provided on plantings 
that had been accomplished before December 31, 1956. 

2. No long-range contracts could be entered into under this bill. 

3. Section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act limits the 
appropriations that can be made in any fiscal year to carry out the provisions of 
section 7 and 8 under the act to $500 million. 

4. Obligations cannot be entered into exceeding $500 million under section 16 
in any 1 calendar year for the carrying out of the provisions of sections 7 through 
14 and $250 million of that amount has already been committed to farmers under 
the 1956 agricultural program. This means that not over $250 million of the 
appropriation contained in this bill could be used under existing law for any 
purposes other than preventing soil erosion. 

5. Sections 1 through 6 specifically limit the operations to soil erosion. 

6. There is a serious question whether we can undertake an acreage reserve 
program designed to achieve a level of production substantially lower than that 
specifically provided for by acreage iilotanents and quotas prescribed by the 
Agricultural Act of 1938 in the absence of express statutory authority. 

7. The law now contains no adequate authority to protect State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments for participation in the soil-bank program. 

8. The distribution of funds formula in the act is not adapted to the soil bank 
program (sec. 15). 


Mr. Beacu. Sir, they were listed in the House committee minority 
report to the House committee report. 


Senator Russetu. They were? 
Mr. Brac. Yes. 


PROGRESS ON COTTON SALES PROGRAM 


Senator Russeiu. Well, we have it here, then. 
Mr. Daniels, what are the prospects of the sales ory for Com- 
modity Credit? We have been hearing so much about the sales 
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program. There has been an awful lot of talk. I want to know 
what you are doing. 





















































Tr 
wd : What about cotton? Are you moving any cotton under the sales 
ple s program? C% 

Fi Mr. Daniets. We moved a million bales of cotton, as you know. 
le © We are just getting under motion on the other sales programs. 
ry fe The first sales announcement is out. The first bids will be received, 
in I believe, on the 24th, which is tomorrow. The cotton program is 

j on the road. 
the FF Senator Russeti. The fact that the President vetoed the bill 
vill has not caused you to revise or slacken that pie a 
se 7 Mr. Dantets. No, sir. We are going to sell cotton. 

' Mr. McLain. The Secretary has indicated we are going to sell 
cotton, and we plan on selling cotton. 
Senator Russexu. Yes, sir; I know. A million bales sounds like a ; 
lot of cotton, but when you consider the historical records of the 
us ff _ exports of cotton from this country, it is not a very large amount of 
on, ff cotton. 
— Mr. McLarty. We are going to sell a lot more than a million bales, 
ald we hope. 
cts Senator Russetyt. Where do you encounter the pressure on resist- 
ance to the program, other cotton-growing countries? 
rd Mr. McLain. Since we got started with this program we have not 
Ke encountered great difficulty from anybody. 
Senator Russeixu. You had a little trouble getting out of the State 
Department; did you not? 

3 Mr. McLain. It was not moved quite as quickly as some of us in 
ing —) the Department would have liked to see it move. I think that is cor- 
ws: rect, but now that it is moving, I think everyone has agreed it was 
atl j necessary and that it will work if we will just give it a chance. 

4 Senator Russeuu. I hope you give it a very good chance. I have 
the : some very deep feelings about the fact that this program has held an 
3 of umbrella over increasing cotton production in countries like Mexico 
16 > and Central America, financed by money that was made out of Ameri- 
igh can cotton farmers and then they take it down there to finance a pro- 
der gram to take away their export crop. 
the i I hope this program will be pushed right along to stop any further 
"Y [7% spread of that kind of unfair competition. 

Mr. McLain. That is our plan. 
rve ; 
bat COTTON PRICE UNDER SALES PROGRAM 
e 4 

Senator Youne. How much of a price reduction did you have to 

and =| make in order to move a billion bales? 
—— Mr. McLain. That averaged between 5 and 7 cents a pound that 
we took less than domestic price on a million bales. 
it Mr. Dantets. I have a chart which shows how that works. 
y Mr. McLain. If you are interested in seeing it, Mr. Daniels does 
have a chart here that illustrates what did happen under that program. 
Senator Russet. You mean the million bales up to date? 
Mr. McLain. Do you have that, Mr. Daniels? 
Mr. Dantets. Yes. 
Senator Russenu. Can you offer that for the record? I think I am 
generally familiar with it, but I would like to have it printed for the 
m.- record. 


(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Senator Youne. Eventually, I think in time it would be advisable 
to try to work out some kind of international agreement the same as 
we have had in the past years for wheat. That program worked 
pretty well. 









INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 

















Senator Russet. The fact that Great Britain has retired from 
the program has made that program rather difficult to handle, too, 
has it not? 

Mr. McLain. It makes it so that we have only about a third of 
the wheat movement, Senator Russell, in the agreement. 

If we have a new agreement, that is about all that is indicated in 
the present negotiations. 

Of course, most people feel it should be a larger quantity of the 
world movement of wheat, if it is going to be really effective. 

Of course, Great Britain was out of the current agreement with 
; wheat, so it can work without Great Britain, although she is the 
"| biggest party in the agreement. 

Senator Russe_u. Have they shown any change in their policy? 

Mr. McLatn. No. They stated firmly at the beginning of nego- 
tiations that they were not interested. 

Senator Youne. That is not showing much appreciation for all of 
“3 the cutrate wheat we gave them during and after the war. 
4 Mr. McLain. Well, they weren’t interested, Senator. 
s I don’t know whether that was appreciation or depreciation. 
Mr. Huaues. It indicates that it is difficult to get that type of 

cooperation with an importer when it is a buyer’s market. 





COTTON EXPORTS 


Senator Youna. I have long felt that we will have to subsidize 
exports of cotton, the same as we do wheat. 

I just cannot see how the American cotton farmer can compete 
with the cotton farmer in Mexico, for example, when we provide him 
with all the technical know-how, all the financial assistance and all 
the machinery, to use in conjunction with his cheap labor. I do not 
see how we can compete pricewise with Mexico or, for that matter, 
with many other countries. 

Senator Russeiy. The answer is that we cannot. Statistics demon- 
strate we cannot. 

Gratitude between individuals is rather common, but between 
nations, Senator Young, we do not seem to build up any bank of 
q gratitude on which you can write any check after the other fellow gets 
'@ a dollar. 

Do you have anything further, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLain. We appreciate your courtesy very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Russety. Thank you. 
| That concludes the witnesses we have before us today. 

The committee will now stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 
a 10:30. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Monday, April 23, 1956, the subcom- 

1988) was recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 24, 
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Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Young, and Aiken. 
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GYPSY MOTH ERADICATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 









GENERAL STATEMENT 






Senator RusseLu. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Senator Smith, we are glad to have you before the committee this 






E morning. 

" I understand you have a statement on the question of gypsy moths. 
i Senator Smita. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

7 Senator Russgeiu. I have heard quite a bit about gypsy moths in 





the past 15 years. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first, may I express my personal thanks to you for the action that you 
took a week ago on gypsy moth funds when the full committee adopted 







. my motion to include the $500,000 item for gypsy moth eradication 
F in the supplemental appropriation bill. 

By doing this you started action which will not only save trees val- 
: uable to the economy of our country, but you gave impetus to a pro- 





4 gram which over the years will mean substantial savings. With this 

; money the spraying program can be started this spring and thus a year 
will be saved in the project. 

I am sure that you are fairly well convinced after having heard pre- 

vious testimony over the years that the eradication program must be 

continued to its ultimate objective. This means that additional funds 

i must be approved in the 1957 fiscal year budget now before the com- 

: mittee. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


We have been told that the House has favorably considered this 
item and has increased the item for gypsy moth control and eradica- 
tion from $500,000 to $2,500,000. 

This increase was supported before the House committee by many 
organizations including the Council of State Governments; the Asso- 
ciation of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture; 
the American Association of Nurserymen, Inc.; the National and Re- 
ginal Plant Boards of the 48 States; several nurserymen’s associations, 
and others, including many representatives of the House. 

These organizations, which are experts in the field, believe that the 
economical way to handle this problem, in the light of present know]l- 
edge, is to abandon the old concept of containment and control and 
to initiate a planned program of eradication. They are supported in 
this belief by the Plant Pest Control of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The proposed addition to the second supplemental and the additions 
requested on the regular 1957 budget will provide for the effective part 
of the planned program of eradication. Assurance has been given 
that the facilities and the procedures are available and well tested. 

Due to the inadequacy of the old containment program and the 
spread of the defoliating insect to the west of the Berkshire and Green 
Mountains of western New England into New York, and last year into 
northeastern Pennsylvania and northwestern New Jersey, the hard- 
woods of about 35 States as far west as Missouri and Minnesota are 
now faced with defoliation and retarded growth, if not. destruction. 
There are no more natural barrier zones to stop the gradual spread 
of the insect. 

I am confident that you will find a widespread public support, if 
not demand, for this program. ‘The public is interested in the pro- 
tection of not only the trees on the sites of their own homes, but re- 
creational areas of oaks and other hardwoods. 

The commercial interest is clearly established in that demands 
would be made from States for certification of products moving 
interstate, whether they be nursery stock, farm, lumber, quarry 
products, or other related products. 

We of New England, speak with bitter experience and try to spare 
other States the losses that we have sustained. Realism requires 
recognition that costs of control to the States to the west and south 
of New England, and costs to the Federal Government in quarantine 
enforcement, survey, inspection and certification of farm, nursery, 
forestry, quarry and other products will mount as the gypsy moth 
infestation involves additional territory. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Senator Russeiu. You are supporting the supplemental estimate 
which has come in for inclusion in the regular bill? 

Senator Smiru. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I understand that there 
is a proposal that there will be an additional $2% million requested 
and I support that. 

I think it has very popular support. New England, of course, has 
had very bitter experience on this. Much of it could have been 
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saved if we had taken precautions in the beginning rather than 
waiting until the damage had been done. 

Senator Younc. What damage does it cause, Senator? This is one 
insect I am not too familiar with. 

Senator SmirH. Have you not seen the gypsy moth? 

Senator Russetut. We have had appropriations for gypsy moths 
since WPA days. 

As a matter of fact, it was a WPA project. 

Senator Smiru. It was a good project. The gypsy moth ruins the 
trees. It takes the leaves from them. It eventually ruins the wood 
in the trees, does it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Younec. Does it damage all varieties of trees, or just 
certain ones? 

Senator Smiru. Largely hardwoods. It gets into the woods and 
does a great deal of damage. 

Senator Russexu. It attacks shrubbery of all kinds. 

Senator Smiru. It is a nest of worms at work. 

Of course, if they can get to them in time a complete spraying job 
can be effective. I think the threat could be eliminated in time. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SPRAYING 


Senator Youna. Is spraying effective in controlling it? 

Senator Russeiut. They have developed some insecticides, largely 
based, I think, on DDT, that have proven to be very effective. 

At one time it seemed we had that completely under control, but 
then I think, the wind and hurricanes blew it over a wide area. It 
has caused a very heavy reinfestation. 

Senator Smiru. It is spreading very rapidly. While we had it in 
spots at one time, it is going from the east coast into the middle 
section. 

Senator RussEuu. I first heard of it many years ago. I think it 
was confined to Massachusetts and New York, but they have gotten 
all over New England and it is very bad in New Jersey. 

Senator Youna. I read an article 2 or 3 years ago about the enor- 
mous number and variety of insects that attack agricultural com- 
modities and trees, or anything else that grows. 

There are certainly all kinds of them throughout the world. 

Senator Smitu. I have worked on this since 1940 on everything from 
the spruce budworm to the gypsy moth, and have done a great deal of 
burning on my own property. 

Senator Russeti. How about the spruce budworm in Maine? 

Senator Smiru. That seems to come in cycles of 25 years. It comes 
down across from Canada and over Maine. It did tremendous dam- 
age in the early forties. 

Senator Russett. We had quite a project on that. We under- 
took to spray the trees from airplanes to stop it. 

Senator Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Russe.u. Thank you, Senator, for coming here today. 

Senator Russe.ty. Senator Barrett, we will hear from you. 
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NATIONAL SEED StToraGE Faciuitry 


STATEMENT OF HON, FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Barrett. Thank you very much. 

I know how busy you gentlemen are and I will be very brief. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I may say that I spoke 
down at the Colorado A. and M. College at Fort Collins, Colo., last 
December, and I promised a group down there that I would appear 
before this subcommittee supporting an appropriation for the national 
seed storage facility. 

I do not mind telling you that I was very skeptical of the advis- 
ability of the program at first, but after the conference with these 
well-informed people in the agricultural teaching field, I was con- 
vinced that it was quite a sound program. 

And in reading over the hearings on the House side, I noticed where 
Congressman Whitten started out by being rather doubtful of the 
whole program, but the committee finally wound up by recommending 
an item of $450,000 in the bill. 

I think that it is a pretty sound measure. I hope that when the 
committee considers the matter that they will look into the advisa- 
bility of preserving these seeds in a facility in a dry climate where 
they can be kept viable for long periods. 

It could well be that disease would wipe out an entire line of seeds 
and in that case we could go to the seed bank to start over. 

Then I unders‘and that there is another question about keeping 
the type of seed intact, which is important. In other words, through 
replanting and development the plant could lose its original charac- 
teristics and strength and verility. 

I hope that if the money is made available that the facility will be 
constructed somewhere in the mountain region for the reason that 
the dry climate out there is better than elsewhere for the purpose of 
preserving these seeds for a long period of time. 

I wish that you gentlemen could have heard the discussion I heard 
that evening among these people because I am sure that you would 
be in a better position to interrogate those people than I was at the 
time, but I certainly came around to the conclusion that it was a 
sound venture on the part of the Government and one that should 
be maintained by the Federal Government inasmuch as it affects the 
whole country. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Young has been very much interested 
in this project. I rather gather from what he said that he thought 
North Dakota would be a fine location. 

Senator Barrerr. I purposely said that the West ought to be the 
place for it. Of course I think that Wyoming is the proper place 
for the facility. 

But in any event it ought to go out West. 

Senator Youre, Mr. Chairman, a great many of the plant breeders 
in our area have been interested in this seed bank for years. I was 
very pleased to see that the Bureau of the Budget included a request 
for it this year. 
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I was very hopeful that we could establish this plant in North 
Dakota, but I understand the plan calls for Colorado or a similar 
area with a dry climate. 

Senator Barrett. I know how busy you are, Mr. Chairman, but I 
appreciate the opportunity of keeping my word to appear in support 
of this appropriation. I went down to the Colorado College to make 
aspeech. I thought that was the only job I had but after I got there 
| took on this other commitment. 

Senator Youne. You did a good job on both. 

Senator Russeiu. We are glad to have had you here, Senator, and 

assure you that it will get sympathetic consideration. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


Senator Russe.tu. This group of witnesses represents the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. They 
are primarily interested in the extension program and research activ- 
ities. 

We have Russell I. Thackrey, Dr. L. E. Hawkins, director of the 
agricultural experiment station at Oklahoma A. and M., and Frank 
Ballard, associate director of cooperation service, Oregon State College. 

I am advised that the schedule has been changed and that the first 
statement will be made by Mr. J. O. Knapp, director of extension of 
the West Virginia University, representing a number of directors of 
extension, including, W. A. Sutton, director of extension service, 
University of Georgia. 

All right, Mr. Knapp, you may proceed. 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
STATEMENT OF J. 0. KNAPP, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION SERVICE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. Knapp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. O. Knapp, director of the agricultural extension service 
of West Virginia University. 

I would like to present Director W. A. Sutton, director of agriculture 
extension service, University of Georgia; Director E. J. Haslerud, of 
North Dakota Agricultural College, and Dean Clay Lyle of Mississippi 
State College. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to discuss 
the work of the cooperative extension service. While each of us 
work in our respective States, we are appearing before you as a com- 
mittee representing the extension directors in all States and Terri- 
tories and the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

We are presenting this statement in support of appropriations for 
the furtherance of extension work in agriculture and home economics 
in the various States. 

We believe that we have made excellent progress in helping farmers 
to make farming operations more efficient and to work toward the 
high standards of living that America desires for its citizens. 
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We appreciate the support that has been given by this committee 
and which has been extremely helpful in providing financial aid, which 
when matched by State and county appropriations, has enabled the 
cooperative extension service to add some badly needed personnel. 

However, as we all know, the complexities of American agriculture 
have grown tremendously in recent years. Farming is now indeed 
big business. Successful operation of a modern typical family farm 
calls for more skills and a higher level of managerial ability than most 
of the business concerns in the county seat town. The farmer must 
make management decisions every week covering a wide range of 
subject-matter and economics. 

So the decisions on farms are big decisions. The farm family must 
think in big terms. Every decision must dovetail into a total pattern 
of operations on the farm. This farm-management concept which 
brings together the many facets of science and unites them with good 
business judgment is what we call the “farm and home unit” approach 
in extension teaching. 

This is simply an effort to provide farm families, in a better organ- 
ized and a more intensive manner, with necessary knowledge, counsel, 
and assistance. 

FARM AND HOME UNIT APPROACH 


The farm and home-unit approach enables such families to identify 
and analyze effectively all of their major farm and home problems 
and the opportunities that are available. They are then in a better 
position to take initiative in determing a definite course of action in 
relation to their determined needs, a course of action which envisions 
the maximum in terms of continuing economic returns and family 


satisfactions. 

Furthermore, the counseling help provided in this type of approach 
encourages farm families to put their plans into effect as rapidly as 
feasible, and to make continuing wise adjustments as new circum- 
stances warrant. 

At the end of the last calendar year, almost 50,000 families in some 
2,300 counties were participating in extension’s farm and home-unit 
type of educational approach. Many new families have been added 
since, as State extension services have been able to expand this work. 

However, there are many families which cannot be helped with this 
intensified and concentrated help until it is possible to increase the 
size of county staffs, and of the State staffs that provide the basic 
scientific and economic knowledge that must be applied in this form. 

It is the responsibility of the Cooperative Extension Service to 
bring all facts to farm people as a basis for making their decisions as to 
the type and scope of extension work they desire. 

In view of this, the various State extension services have undertaken 
during the last year, in many counties, a joint farmer-extension effort 
to analyze, appraise, and project into the near future the meaning, 
implication, and probable effect of current trends as a basis for farmer- 
determined extension programs. 


MARKETING 


In the area of marketing, the increase in Agricultural Marketing 
Act funds for fiscal year 1957 will be used to expand educational 
programs with processors to encourage adoption of new or improved 
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processing methods developed by the USDA and land-grant colleges; 
to work with consumers for more effective utilization and greater 
consumption of agricultural products, and with producers to help 
increase efficiency of marketing agricultural products at country points. 

These AMA funds would be used primarily to provide additional 
manpower. Considerable emphasis would be placed on employment 
of market area agents to provide on-the-spot assistance needed in 
marketing as in production. 

But the farm problem is not entirely one of production and market- 
ing. The home plays a vital part in farm success, family happiness, 
and prosperity. Living cannot be divorced from earning a living. 
The two are inseparable. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT 





Homemaking, with its many demands and interests, is indeed a 
business by itself. The wife and mother needs information and 
training to stretch the family dollar. 

Wise buying, thrift, keeping the family healthy through nutritious 
diets, better home management and work methods, handy equipment, 
caring for children, making the home comfortable, and attractive, 
helping the husband in making management decisions—these are 
among the homemakers’ responsibilities and provide the basis for 
home demonstration work. 

The home-management side needs consideration in a well-balanced 
extension program. This is evidenced by the many requests for 
extension advice and assistance on family life problems that are 
constantly received from homemakers. 
















4-H CLUB WORK 











4—H Club work is likewise an important, integral part of the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. Its influence reached over 2 million boys 
and girls in 1955 with educational programs that supplement the work 
of public schools. County extension agents train and service the 
needs of more than 350,000 local voluntary 4-H Club leaders who are 
the counselors and teachers for this program. 

Each of the 89,580 4-H Clubs is a community proving ground or 

; demonstration for improved scientific practices in agriculture and 

: home economics. The projects and skills undertaken by 4-H mem- 

E bers are based on practical real life situations and are interwoven with 

c significant character building experiences. The end product is better 

: farmers, better citizens, and better leaders for the future. 
® Half of our rural young people move to the cities for employment or 

; to establish homes. Many find their way in processing, marketing, or 

4 educational activities closely related to agriculture. 

Those who have a 4-H Club experience before they leave the farm 
are better skilled mechanics, happier homemakers, or more successful 
















re 

i businessmen. They have learned the dignity and value of work; they 
Py have an appreciation of scientific methods and they have learned to 
FA work cooperatively with other people. Girls who have received 4-H 
3 home-economics training will be more enlightened and understanding 
ss users of food and fiber products in their future homes. 





_ An important byproduct of 4-H Club programs for youth is the 
influence on parents and the community. Literally thousands of 
improved farms, herds, and homemaking practices have developed 
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from the new or improved ideas that enthusiastic 4-H “youth have 
“sold” to their parents and neighbors. Eighteen million 4-H alumni 
are today a potent influence in America. 


ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


It is recommended that Federal and State agencies together develop 
and expand technical assistance and an educational program with 
low-income and part-time farmers. 

In order to do this work, it is requested that additional funds in 
the amount of $890,000 be made available to the State land-grant 
college extension services to establish pilot technical assistance pro- 
grams in approximately 35 counties in low-income areas. 

Pilot programs, geared to the needs of low-income and part-time 
farmers for whom special techniques and methods are needed, are 
proposed. 

It is expected that these programs will expedite adjustments needed 
to offset inadequate agricultural resources in certain areas, improve 
living standards and, in general, the national welfare. 

Solutions to low-income problems will be sought both within 
agriculture and in nonfarm employment. Extension programs will 
include assistance in helping people understand and take advantage of 
opportunities for nonfarm work and part-time farming to the extent 
that such opportunities exist and offer hope of improving the situation 
of the people. 

The Cooperative Extension Service with its ties between the people 
in the counties and the research institutions in the land-grant colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture, is in a peculiarly fitting position 
to furnish the assistance needed. 

As a result of many years’ experience in planning and conducting 
educational programs in cooperation with local groups and other 
agencies, it is well qualified to assist in these disadvantaged agricul- 
tural areas. 

Our entire educational program is, of course, based upon the research 
developed by the Land-Grant Colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We also interpret through our educational processes the objectives 
of the operational programs legislated by Congress for agriculture. 
To that extent, then, the Cooperative Extension Service is the educa- 
tional arm of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Land-Grant Colleges. 

Helping people to take advantage of the opportunities provided by 
research and by the programs of the USDA agencies enables us to 
achieve the greatest possible service to the people of our States and 
to the Nation as a whole. 

We recognize that this is a large responsibility. But we have 
great faith in farm people, their leaders, their representatives, and 
in the type of the extension educational approach which has long 
proved effective to the extent of the size of the staff employed. 

In order that this work may be still further expanded in scope and 
intensified in quality, we commend for your consideration the increased 
appropriation requested. 

We also commend for your favorable consideration the request for 
increased appropriation for research. 
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That, Mr. Chairman, is our formal statement. 

As I say, we have with us Director Sutton, of Georgia, and Director 
Haslerud, of North Dakota, and Dean Lyle, of Mississippi, who is 
also director of extension. 

I would like to present these gentlemen and see if they have any 
statements to make. 

Senator Russe.u. Very well. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, this morning I had a very interest- 
ing visit with Mr. Haslerud from my State concerning the use they 
are making of the additional money that was appropriated last year, 
particularly in relation to the help they are giving younger people. 

Ed, I believe it would be well if you would mention for the record 
the type of meetings you are holding for the younger people and how 
the young wives are taking inicrest in these new programs along with 
their husbands in an effort to learn as much as they can. 

It is a very interesting story. 

Senator Russe.ty. Come around, Mr. Haslerud. 


NortH DaxotTa AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


STATEMENT OF E. J. HASLERUD, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


BETTER FARM MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Hastervup. I happened to be visiting with Senator Young and 
we got into that matter of home development work and how it was 
operating in North Dakota. I told him of the very eager evidence 
there was of the demand for these additional agents we put in the 
counties. 

As a matter of fact, I think you, Senator, received letters from 
counties who had not received assistance, wondering why they could 
not have similar agents. But we tried, as Director Knapp has already 
pointed out, to work with as many people as possible and these addi- 
tional agents have made it possible to give more individual attention 
than we have been able to do before. 

However, we do hold meetings and at those meetings these people 
bring out their problems and we assist them in pointing out ways in 
which they can help solve their farm-management problems. 

For instance, the cost of farm machinery, which type of farm ma- 
chinery is best adapted and the type of crop and so on, and getting 
their wishes. 

And we know what they want to do and then proceed on helping 
them the best we can. 

The thing that I think interested Senator Young particularly was 
this: that we like to have both the men and women meet together, 
that is, both the husband and wife. We have been interested in 
noticing that the wives are just as interested as the husbands. 

As a matter of fact, some of our specialists who were out trying to 
be of assistance said that in doing this figuring the wives were pretty 
nearly more competent than the farmer, himself, in figuring out the 
information. 

As such, it works out very well that they meet together. 
Senator Russeiu. That situation is not confined to North Dakota. 
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Mr. Hasuerup. I have one other thing and [§will conclude. I 
realize you are short of time. 






PROBLEMS OF YOUNG MARRIED FARMERS 











This is particularly the problem of our young married farmers who 
have started farming in recent years. They are the ones who are 
really in difficulty. Those are the ones who perhaps take the most 
time and, of course, we are glad to work with them and in that work 
we are cooperating closely with the other agencies of the Department, 
such as the Farmers’ Home Administration and Soil Conservation and 
other agencies. 

I believe that is perhaps all I should say except that I would like, 
when I have the opportunity, to add my thanks to that of Mr. Knapp 
to this committee for the funds we have received in the past 2 years. 
They have been greatly beneficial to our farmers in North Dakota. 

I hope we may also receive this increase we are asking for now. 

Thank you. 

Senator Russeitu. Thank you, Mr. Haslerud. 

Mr. Knapp. Senator, I guess you would like to have your director 
of extension from Georgia make a statement. 

Senator Russeuu. I will be glad to have him make a statement. 

Senator Arken. I would like the director from West Virginia to 
state what effect it has had in the counties, and I would like to hear 
from your director of Georgia, too. 

I would like to know whether they have gone far enough to know, 
if this work is continued, possibly expanded, whether it is likely to 
achieve at least partly the results we hope for. 

Senator Russgexu. I talked to Mr. Sutton about that some time 
ago, and I am sure he can give you some interesting information on 
the effect of the pilot program. 





























UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


STATEMENT OF W. A. SUTTON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION 
SERVICE 




















GENERAL STATEMENT 











Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
certainly am very happy to join with Jack Knapp and the other 
directors in presenting our request to you and making a brief report 
of the stewardship we have made of the funds that have been made 
available to the States by the Congress for the further expansion of 
extension work. 

In our State in 1954 we set up six pilot counties, in typical areas 
of the State, in which the State and the county joined with us finan- 
cially with Federal funds, and in increasing the county extension 
staff to the extent that we thought in those counties we had nearly 
adequate personnel to render service to all of the farm families of 
those counties. 

That program now has been in effect since 1954. We have had 
excellent results, we think, from those counties. 
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One criteria for judgment would be that a number of counties have 
asked to be included as pilot counties, those who have observed the 
work that has gone on in the six pilot counties. 

The thing we did there was to train those agents and give them 
intensified training in working with the farm family. Then the farm 
committees had a number of farm families for these agents to give 
intensified work and aid to. They met with those families and took 
stock of what the farm situation was at home at that time and then 
with the best technology that was available to them devised a plan 
to improve their farm, home, and youth program. 

It has been very successful, we think, as a result of the reaction 
from the farmers, homemakers, and 4—H Club members to the extent 
that our counties in Georgia have joined with you in increasing the 

funds for extension work throughout our State. 

It has been, within recent years, more than doubled in the counties. 

Our State appropriation has come right along with the increase of 
Federal and county funds, too, to the extent that we believe that the 
extension service in Georgia is now rendering its greatest service to 
all of the people in our State and particularly to farm families. 

I would like to add this, too, that there was some question in some 
of our minds when we started expanding what the relationship would 
be to the other agricultural agencies in those counties. Just recently 
the State soil conservationist and I made some trips in the counties. 
We visited our personnel jointly and talked with them about the 
program. We found that they were working in harmony there 
with the people and I believe that the prestige of all of the agencies is 
higher in the minds of the farm people than it has been in the past. 

Now, in addition to the pilot counties, I would like to say that the 
increased funds we have received in the past 2 years have helped 
greatly to enrich our statewide program. 

We have added some much needed members to our staff on the 
State level and in the counties and we believe that we are now in a 
position to move forward in our State and I[ believe that is true 
throughout America. 


TYPE OF HELP GIVEN LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Senator ArkEN. How have you helped them, Mr. Sutton? Have 
you found that some of them could perhaps produce different crops? 
Have you had occasion to steer any of them into other activities 
which would increase their income, either off the farm or what have 
you been doing with them? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. In Polk County, Cedartown, we had one 
family that was greatly in debt when we started to work with them 
in farm-home development. They had over-bought on machinery 
hy had more livestock than the farm could produce the feed to feed 
them. 

After we took stock of his situation, the local agent and his com- 
mittee of farmers advised him that it would be wise for some members 
of his family to get work in industry to supplement their income. 

That took place as it has in quite a number of families. Too, in 
our State, we Rabe greatly expanded our poultry industry. That has 
been one way in which some of these families have added to their 
ine ome. 
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SPECIALTY CROPS 


Senator AIkEN. Can you swing some to specialty crops which per- 
haps do not require much land? 

Mr. Surron. Of course, the broiler game we are talking about is 
one that does not require much land except for the fact that many of 
our farmers are beginning to produce some of the feed that they are 
feeding those broilers. 

We imported most of that at first. 

Senator Arken. They can use what land they have to produce 
their own broilers, use it to better advantage than they could to try to 
to something else with it? 

Mr. Surton. Yes. 

Mr. Knapp. Senator Aiken, you raised the question in regard to the 
few pilot counties in regard to the low income group; is that right? 

Senator AIKEN. That is right. 

Mr. Knapp. There has been no appropriation for that, no specific 
appropriation. As I understand it, it is in the budget request this 
year, but there are some 30 counties in the United States where that 
program has at least gotten underway. 

We have one county in our State where the program is just getting 
underway and we feel rather enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
increasing the income of the county through better utilization of agri- 
culture and by harnessing together agriculture and industry. 

There is a proposal for an appropriation to get this program under- 
way in several counties. 

Sentaor Russexu. I want to say that Mr. Sutton is not only doing 
a good job as director of extension in my State, but prior to the time 
he took that job he was handling 4—H clubs in Georgia and I think had 


the outstanding 4—H organization in the Nation. 

We have a director here from Mississippi. Unfortunately Senator 
Stennis was called home due to a death in his family, but I know that 
Dean Lyle, he would want you to have a few words for the record. 


Mississippi STATE COLLEGE 
STATEMENT OF CLAY LYLE, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 


PILOT COUNTIES IN LOW-INCOME GROUP 


Mr. Lyte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to endorse what these co- 
workers of mine have already stated. 

Our experience in Mississippi with these additional funds has been 
very much along the same line. We have gone into 37 counties with 
additional personnel and during this past year at the request of the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture we added 3 of these pilot counties in 
this special low-income group together with the cooperation of all of 
the agencies in those counties. 

It is true that we had no additional money to work with those, but 
we have secured the cooperation of all the local people in making a 
study of their problems and I think real progress has been made even 
though we have not had the additional funds that at one time last 
year it was thought we would have. 
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I do think that agriculture has received a tremendous boost through 
the assistance that these additional funds have provided and we cer- 
tainly bope they will be continued. 

Thank you very much, sir. I appreciate the privilege of being here. 

I am sorry Senator Stennis is not here. 

Senator Russrextxu. I did not know until this morning about his 
absence. 

Mr. Knapp. Mr. Chairman, unless there are further questions, that 
will conclude our statement. We don’t want to take the time from 
the research group. 

Senator Russeityt. We have heard from the Department at some 
length on these additional estimates. That is the reason we are not 
asking you gentlemen more questions this morning. We already 
had hearings on these items. 

Mr. Hawkins. 


GENERAL RESEARCH STATEMENT 


Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Director H. R. 
Varney, of West Virginia, a member of our committee, has a prepared 
statement which I believe you have before you. May I call on 
Director Varney to present bis statement and comments on behalf of 
the State agricultural experiment stations. 

Senator Russe.u. I will be glad to hear from Director Varney. 

I want to congratulate the State of West Virginia. It is not out- 
standing as an agricultural State, but they happen to have outstanding 
men in this field because I see they have selected both their own 
extension service and experiment station to present the case. I 
expect they will soon have crops growing in some of their old coal 
mines. 


West VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


STATEMENT OF H. R. VARNEY, DIRECTOR 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Varney. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
very glad to have the Senator make that statement on the record. 
I appreciate it very much. 

I am H. R. Varney, director of the West Virginia University Experi- 
ment Station. I represent the legislative committee of all the 53 
State and Territorial agricultural experiment stations. 

Here today with me are Director Hawkins, of Oklahoma, represent- 
ing the southern region, who has just spoken to you; Director J. E. 
Kraus, of Ohio, who has taken Dean Rummell’s place; Dr. Paul 
Sharp, of California, and Mr. Russell I. Thackrey, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

A brief statement has been prepared for your consideration and 
for the record. In order to save time I would like to read the state- 
ment first, and then would be glad to try to answer any questions 
you may have. 

The other members of the committee who are present may also 
wish to make brief oral statements, and I am sure will be glad to 
answer any questions that they can. 
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Congress has been particularly concerned during the present session 
about the situation facing the American farmer today. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


As a result of relatively favorable weather and the application of 
increased technical knowledge by our farmers, together with the reduc- 
tion in foreign outlets for certain of our farm products, great quantities 
of certain products of our farms and ranches have accumulated in the 
market place. 

This has resulted in downward pressure on prices to growers and 
producers of the farm products, while at the same time prices of the 
things they have to buy have either remained level or increased. 

The resulting economic squeeze places many farmers and particu- 
larly young farmers, who are attempting to get started, in a precarious 
position. If this trend is not halted or reversed many of them will be 
forced into bankruptcy. 

However, I do not need to dwell upon this point as I am sure that 
you gentlemen are acutely aware of it and have been earnestly at- 
tempting to bring about at least a partial solution. 


FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 





Our committee comes before you today to support the budget 
request for funds for agricultural research. 

As a result of our agricultural research in the past, farmers have 
been able to drastically reduce their cost of production to their im- 
mediate benefit and eventually to the benefit of all consumers. 

As you are well aware, farming has changed tremendously during 
the comparatively short time since this country was established and 
especially during the last 20 or so years. 

The percentage of the total population required to produce food in 
the United States has been steadily decreasing ever since the Revolu- 
tionary War. At the close of the Revolution, it is estimated that 85 
to 90 percent of the population was engaged in farming and had to be 
engaged in farming, in order to supply enough food and fiber for them- 
selves and the other 10 or 15 percent of the people. Now, only about 
13 percent of the people live on farms. They produce not only the 
food and fiber we need, but an exportable surplus in many cases, and 
we are sorely troubled with excess stocks of certain commodities. 

As the percentage of people required to produce food and fiber 
decreased, the standard of living increased. This has been true in 
other countries, in all periods of history. 

In general, the larger the percentage of the people required to 
produce food and fiber, the lower the standard of living as is indicated 
in countries such as China, Russia, and India, when compared with 
the United States. 

AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


During the past 20 years United States agriculture has gone through 
ou is still going through, an almost unbelieveable change which might 
1 be called an agricultural revolution. During this period the 
United States farm population has decreased by about 9 million 
people 
As the labor efficiency and output for the average farm worker 
increased, more and more people were released to do other things. 
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This was indicated by some figures from a publication, title “Changes 
in farm production and efficiency,” of the USDA, released in June 
1955. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION BY FARM WORKERS 


According to this publication, in 1820 slightly over four persons 
were supported by the production of one farm worker. 

By 1880, this had increased to slightly more than 5%; by 1910 to 7; 
1940, 10.8; 1950, 16.5; 1954, 18.5. 

I believe that this increase in labor efficiency and productivity that 
has taken place since 1820 is greater than that which took place 
during previous history. It allows the majority of our people to be 
free to make automobiles, bathtubs, moving pictures, TV sets, and 
all of the other things that we need and want with our present high 
standard of living. 

Agricultural productivity is the cornerstone upon which any country 
must build its standard of living. 

One of the major reasons for our amazing increase in agricultural 
productivity in this country has been our program of agricultural 
research and education. While we are certainly blessed with an 
abundant supply of natural resources, other areas of the globe are 
equal, if not superior, in that respect. 

So far, they have not been able to take as full advantage of them 
as we have. 

Research is helpful at all times, but is most valuable in times of 
stress. This has been proven not only in agriculture, but in various 
industries from time to time. 

A stepped-up research program will aid greatly in further reducing 
costs of production; expanding the use of farm commodities, and 
improving efficiency of the handling, processing, and distribution of 
food and fiber products to the consumer. 

Any reduction in the cost of production is reflected immediately 
to the benefit of the producer. 

The interest of the consumer is also served by agricultural research. 
This is best indicated by the fact that today an hour’s pay for work 
in nonfarm industry buys more food and clothing than ever before in 
our history. 

We have included in table 1 figures which indicate how the increases 
in Federal grant funds to the State agricultural experimental stations, 
that were provided by the Congress for last fiscal year and the present 
fiscal year, have been used. 


MARKETING AND ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


I will not discuss them in detail, but would like to point out that 
the two items receiving the greatest attention were marketing and 
animal production. 

Marketing is a very complex subject and has received relatively 
less attention in the past. However, the importance of developing 
more efficient methods of processing and handling the farm products 
from the producer to the ultimate consumer is recognized and is being 
worked upon intensively. 

Another trend of our times is a trend toward a diet that includes 
greater percentage of animal products, such as meat, eggs, milk, and 
other dairy products, and thereby a higher proportion of protein. 
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According to many nutrition experts this results in a better diet 
from the standpoint of the health and activity of the individual, as 
well as a more appetizing diet. At the same time it requires more 
acres of ground to supply this kind of a diet than to feed the same 
population primarily on cereals. 

In table II we have summarized the plan for the use of requested 
increases by the State agricultural experiment stations in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. Here again you will notice that primary 
emphasis is being placed on marketing and utilization. 

As you know, the State experiment stations work closely with the 
research agencies of the United States Department of Kaesidellanive 
and with each other to avoid duplication. Both seek and receive 
the constant counsel and guidance of farmers and the farm organiza- 
tion and commodity groups. 

A reappraisal of the total farm research program has been made and 
a carefully studied look abead has been taken in the last 2 years to 
envision a program in research adequate to meet the needs of American 
agriculture. 

TEN-YEAR ESTIMATE OF RESEARCH NEEDS 


These three, the farm and commodity groups, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, and directors of State agriculture 
experiment stations, estimated annual fund increase needs for 10 
years, beginning in fiscal 1957, of $6 million Federal, and $12 million 
non-Federal funds to the work of the State stations, and $12 million 
Federal appropriations to expand research of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Our State stations committee thought there was a mutual under- 
standing that these amounts and this distribution were needed if the 
job was to be done most efficiently. Our committee was not present 
at the conferences within the Department when the Secretary’s re- 
quests to the Bureau of the Budget were determined, nor were we 
present during the later conferences when the Bureau of the Budget’s 
recommendations were considered by the Department and the original 
requests revised in line with them. 

We were, therefore, surprised to find that while the formal request 
that was made to Congress for fiscal 1957 was in excess of the sums of 
$6 million and $12 million, the respective amounts estimated for the 
stations and the Department, the amount to be available for the 
stations was not $6 million, but $4.75 million. 

We do not know who was responsible for this shift, nor the reasons 
for it, but our committee still believes that an increase of $6 million 
would be required from this source if the State experiment stations 
are to make their potential contributions to the solution of the farm 
problems. 

We believe that substantial permanent aid to agriculture can come 
only by reducing costs of production, improving the quality of the 
products and expanding market outlets, while at the same time 
reducing the cost of marketing. 

It is believed that the State stations are in the best position to make 
maximum contributions to the first and second of these, and can 
contribute materially to the third and fourth. 

We would like to emphasize that only 3 percent of the Federal grant 
increases to the States by law may be expended for administration. 
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This insures maximum application of such funds directly to research 
work. 

The State experiment stations also work in close partnership with 
the State departments of agriculture, the USDA agencies charged with 
direct assistance to farmers, including Soil Conservation Service, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, Agricultural Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, Forest Service, and others, and with the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

Our committee appreciates this opportunity to appear before you 
and present our case. 

I defer now to my colleagues who may wish to add to what has 
already been said. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russeutu. The two tables that are appended to the state- 
ment just made will be printed in the record. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


TABLE 1.—Use of increases by the State agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 
ending June 30 


1955 1956 








Agricultural economics and rural Ule--. 2.3. 3. oh Jo da Reet $257, 820 | $400, 734 
Raha ioe ase int acacidsasanveansnade Sapte eens was 1, 444, 578 1, 192, 366 
Utilization ; 82, 208 124, 453 
Pv a ene es eee 5 ea  eaeadas 294, 076 | 301, 695 
Animal production e ineenne detail , 032, 125 | 1, 116, 863 
PIG Gi Is a ince cpaennnacasdoncthenancea | 684, 635 | 602, 510 
Horticultural crop production 203, 711 174, 396 
Farm forestry production_. _- a So ar i a Me i 49, 330 | 49, 076 
Soils and plant nutrition with wate Seti sie a eect edd casl 506, 666 371, 914 
Botany and plant pathology__- bicenat a 342, 835 | 296, 260 
Entomology and zoology eee anes 290, 403 | 242, 559 
Human nutrition and home economics s0tdh Se 379, 413 266, 774 
Committee of Nine ‘ —800 1, 400 
Administration pout 5 165, 000 159, 000 


5, 300, 000 


paca sleigh dpa an ecu ess decd deh dacaen eas atin de ae 


TaBLE 2.—Plans for use of additional increases by the State agricultural experiment 
stations, fiscal year ending June 30, 1957 


Animal production $594, 000 
Animal diseases D 
Grass and forage crop production 

Field crop production 

Horticulture and forest crop production 

Plant diseases and insects 

Soils and fertilizers 

Water use and conservation 

Farm mechanization and structures 

Economies of production 

Marketing and utilization 

Foods, human nutrition, and home economics 

Administration 


VPI EXPERIMENT STATION 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this witness 
& question. 


Senator Russety. Senator Robertson, as a native of West Virginia, 
you are entitled to ask a question. 


763830—56——32 
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Senator Ropertson. I would like to know if you are familiar with 
the research work done at our Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg. 

Mr. VarRNeEy. In a general way, but not in detail. 

Senator Ropertson. In a general way do you think they are doing 
a good job? 

Mr. VARNEY. Yes, I do. 

Senator Ropertson. In either a general or specific way, do you 
think they endorse what you have said today? 

Mr. Varnny. They do. This statement is endorsed by all of the 
directors of the some 53 experiment stations. 

Senator Russsuu. I think the gentleman is more persuaded by the 
activity of the Virginia Experiment Station now that he has achieved 
maturity and represents the great Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Senator Rospertson. I was inclined to favor the program all along, 
but I wanted to make sure that we were participating in it. 

Senator Russe.ui. Mr. Hawkins. 


EXPERIMENT STATION Directors’ LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT OF LOUIS E, HAWKINS, CHAIRMAN 
USE OF ADMINISTRATION FUNDS 


Mr. Hawkins. May I at this point clarify briefly an expression 
that Director Varney made on the fifth page of the statement, with 
reference to limitation of funds by law that may be used for admin- 
istration of these Federal grant funds to the States, 

The reference there refers to the fraction of the appropriated funds 
which may be used by the national office of administration, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Authorization is clear to the 
States to use some of the funds for administration, but for the infor- 
mation of the committee a very minimum portion of these federally 
appropriated funds are used for administration in the several States. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


I certainly want to second Director Varney’s expression of the need 
for $6 million increase in funds to the State experiment stations to 
do an adequate job of research in supporting agriculture. 

The subject has been thoroughly thought through and thoroughly 
justified with planned work as the fund became available. 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Rosertson. May I ask this question: Will the State 
agencies have any difficulty in getting the technical men with the 
money appropriated. 

Mr. Hawkins. First of all, Senator, the trained personnel are now 
available largely in the person of junior scientists who would work 
under the leadership of our existing senior scientists that now com- 
prise the training work of our staffs. 

Senator Roserrson. There will not be any difficulty about 
personnel? 

Mr. Hawkins. That is correct, in the State agricultural experiment 
stations. 
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AUTHORIZATION 


May I also please remind you gentlemen that 10 years ago Congress, 
without a dissenting vote, authorized certain increases in the support 
in the form of Federal grants to the States which amounts so spelled 
out 5 years ago, bad they been appropriated, would have added up 
to a total of $27.2 million. 

The amount available to the States this year is $24.8 million. 

That is to say, there has not yet been realized the amounts of money 
10 years ago authorized to be available 5 years ago. 

The need was visualized at that time; it was expressed to the Con- 
gress, the need has continued in the meantime and we have been 
prepared and still are prepared to adequately take on this expanded 
program of work. 

I have a little table here that I should like to file for the record, if it 
please the committee, to enter into the record, which expresses what 
I have just said. 

Senator Russre.u. The table will appear in the record at this point 
in Mr. Hawkins’ statement. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Federal-grant appropriations to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for research 
[Millions of dollars] 


priated ized 





| eed Author- Appro- | Author- 


priated ized 





1 $27.2 million, plus “‘such additional funds as the Congress may deem necessary.” 
BUDGET REQUESTS 


¥ Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I meant to ask a question of Mr. 
arney. 

I note that you stated that $6 million was appropriated for the 
State experiment stations, but you only received $4.75 million. 

Mr. VaRNeEY. It has not been appropriated. It is in the budget 
request now before Congress. It was the understanding of the com- 
mittee that a total increase at least of $18 million would be requested, 
of which $6 million would go to the State stations and $12 million to 
the department, but when the budget request came up to Congress the 
total was greater than $18 million, but the division was different than 
was anticipated and instead of $6 million to the State stations there 
was $4% million. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Varney is touching on a point 
that was raised the other day, that the proportion of research funds 
going to the State is smaller percentagewise now than it has been in 
the past years. 

I notice you express some alarm because of this, and I share your 
view. More of the research funds should be going to States instead 
of being spent elsewhere. 


Basar) « “al a Mon sah Gi ren helianetartn A m eh | — peg 
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Senator Russe.u. Mr. Varney, how much above the 6 million and 
12 million dollars that you had tentatively agreed on was allowed to 
the Department? We cannot find the figures here at the moment. 

Mr. Varney. About $19% million was the total. And the amount 
to the Department would be that minus four and three-quarters 
whatever that figure is. It is $13 million plus. 

Senator Russevu. If we undertook to effectuate the original agree- 
ment we could do it by taking $1% million off the Federal appropria- 
tion and give it to the State experiment stations? 

Mr. Varney. That would be possible. We are not indicating how 
we think it should be done, but we think we should have at least 
$6 million if we are going to do the job. 

Senator Russrtu. I said to effectuate the original agreement that 
you told the committee about. Would that effectuate that agreement? 

Mr. Varney. It would from our standpoint; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeuu. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hawkins, did you desire to call on the other two gentlemen 
who are associated with you? 

Mr. Hawkins. Director Sharp, do you have any comment you 
would care to add to the expressions that have been made? 


















AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT Sration, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF DR. P. F. SHARP, DIRECTOR 







RESEARCH IN CALIFORNIA 







Mr. SHarp. I would like to take a few minutes to explain the type 
of research that we are trying to do in California. 

In addition to handling research on new insect pests, things of that 
sort, which come up, we are trying to develop research around projects 
that lower the cost of production without increasing production, 
because we think that at a time like this that would be the best 
direction for our research to go. 

If I could again take a couple of minutes, I would like to cite an 
example of our efforts along that line which has been successful. 













COST ANALYSIS OF HANDLING ORANGES 


About 1950 we made a cost analysis of the operations of handling 
oranges since citrus is quite an important crop in California. An 
economist made an analysis of the stepwise costs. Then those were 
examined to see if some of those costs could be reduced, to work on 
those where the chance was greatest. 

As a result of that, the use of a fiber box for shipping of citrus came 
into being and is now being extended to vegetables and other things. 

There is a substantial saving there. At that time, each orange was 
being wrapped in a piece of paper. That took a lot of time. When 
the oranges got to the market they had to hire somebody to take the 
papers off. That was part of a process of preventing rot. 

And so a part of this research involved impregnating the cartons 
with chemicals that would prevent rot. That has been done and the 
chemicals have been improved. 

Our group has tested some hundreds of those chemicals and actually 
today and tomorrow they are meeting with the Food and Drug and 
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Department of Agriculture to get permission to use newer and im- 
proved chemicals. 

Out of this research there was a paper saving of 40 cents a crate on 
oranges. 

Now, we have tested this out to see what the final ultimate savings 
to the producer became a few years after the process was in operation. 
It was 13 cents. 

In the interim the freight rates were raised. There was a saving in 
freight rates switching from wooden boxes to cartons. 

Labor also got a cut of this saving. 

All along the line it was distributed. The consumer also benefited, 
but the grower benefited to the extent of about 13 cents a box. 

Now, studies of one of the largest cooperators in California market- 
ing citrus show that this original paper saving, if things had main- 
tained a status quo, would have been $11 million a year. 

It turned out on this 13-cent basis that their savings are around $3 
million a year. 

So there is a $3 million contribution to the grower from one project. 
That project was supported in part by Federal grant funds. It was 
initiated under Federal grant funds that were allocated to the State 
of California. 

Now, we are spreading that pattern to the marketing of many other 
of the vegetables and fruit crops in California. 

Thank you. 

Senator RussEeuu. I might say to you, Mr. Sharp, that the competi- 
tive area of Florida is also doing the same thing. 

Mr. SHarp. I know that. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Sharp has put 
his finger on one of the greatest handicaps that agriculture, particu- 
larly horticulture, is laboring under today. 


M INTOSH APPLES IN NEW ENGLAND 


I know in New England we had a surplus of McIntosh apples, the 
best apples grown. It has now got to where it cost 60 cents a bushel 
to package these apples. 

Transportation costs have risen to such an extent that millions of 
bushels waste now because it is impossible to pay the cost of packaging 
and transportation to those areas where they do not have any. 

__ It is economically unfeasible, it seems to me. It would be helpful 
if these men could devote their interest toward those handicaps, par- 
ticularly the handicap of packaging. 

_ You used to package a bushel of fruit for about 20 cents, as I recall 
it. It has gone up to 60 cents. 

When you take 60 cents for packaging and possibly another 60 
cents or a dollar for transportation and add that to maybe a $1.20 for 
the cost of growing, you have to get more than $2% a bushel or else 
you had better leave them on the ground, which has been done with 
millions of bushels this year. 

It is something which is getting pretty critical, I know, at the price 
that your people receive, the California people, and all our horticultural 
producers of fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Hawkins. Director Kraus, of Ohio, do you have any comments 
to add, different from what has been said. 
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Oxn1o AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
STATEMENT OF DR. J. E. KRAUS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


FUNDS FOR STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Kraus. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
T can only endorse on behalf of north central rezion directors, this 
excellent statement which has been read by Director Varney and to 
agree with the statements made by my other colleagues. 

I would like particularly to emphasize the great care that was 
exercised in arriving at the estimate of needs and that the figure of 
$6 million was one which had been agreed upon after careful considera- 
tion by not only the experiment stations, but other organizations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEA"-TYPE HOG 





If I were to use an example similar to the one that Director Sharp 
used as an indication of the way in which additional Federal grant 
funds have been used and for which additional funds will be used in 
the future, I would use the work involving the development of the 
meat-tvpe hog because in that work joint efforts of extension workers 
and experiment station workers are doing a great service in developing 
a type of animal that is efficient from the standpoint of production 
and provides a product which meets consumer demand and at the 
same time meets certain conditions with respect to the economy of 
fats which is very important. 

Senator Youna. Could I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Kraus. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How much premium does that meat type hog bring 
in the market now? 

Mr. Kraus. In some areas it brings no premium at the present 
time, but from others 50 cents to a dollar a hundred. That is one 
of the research approaches that is being made in trying to develop 
an equitable formula for a premium to be provided for developing 
that type of hog to meet consumer demands. 

Senator ArkeN. The areas in which there is no premium are those 
areas where they do not have enough of that type hogs to establish 
a market; is that it? 

Mr. Kraus. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is our story, Mr. Chairman. We are available 
as long as you want to give us time, but we do not want to impose on 
your time. 

We certainly appreciate the attitude and support of this committee 
in this type of work. 

Senator Russeiu. We are always interested in the activities under 
the direction of you gentlemen. 

I think that the committee generally, although I would not presume 
to speak for all of them, have a very high opinion of the benefits that 
have been derived from the work of the State experiment stations. 

In this great country of ours, one of the most dangerous things that 
confronts us is the tendency to force the whole United States and all 
its people through one channel. We know that we have different 
areas and different problems in different sections. It therefore 
affords to the State experiment stations a great opportunity to take 
care of local problems that are very close to and materially affect the 
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lives of the people that they seek to serve, as well as to bring informa- 
tion of great value to the whole country. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a few words, 
too. 

Both the Extension Service and the experiment stations occupy a 
far more important place in agriculture today than at any time in 
history. Their services are being used more than ever before, 
particularly among the younger people who are hard pressed at the 
present time. 

I was very happy that the relationship of the distribution of research 
funds was brought out. To my way of thinking the most important 
of all agricultural research is conducted in the State experiment 
stations. 

As the chairman knows, I have had a very difficult time getting a 
little additional research money allocated for our own experiment 
stations. 

I hope that we can do something this year to start the trend going 
the other way, so that more money will be available to the State 
experiment stations. 

Senator RussELuL. Senator Young has had a difficult time. I think 
Mr. Haslerud will join me in saying that he has never failed in getting 
anything he set out to do. 

Thank you, gentlemen, we are glad to have had you here. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:40 a. m., Tuesday, April 24, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 25, 
1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1956 


Untrtep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Young, Mundt, 
Dworshak, Dirksen, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Program AND Bouncer Discussion 


STATEMENTS OF EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; ERVIN 
L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; MARVIN 
L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; KENNETH 
L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERVICE; RALPH S. 
ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; R. L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE; JACK ANDERSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russett. The committee has before it this morning the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson. The 
Secretary had other commitments that made it impossible for him to 
open hearings as has been the custom in times past. We are glad to 
have him here this morning. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary, and make such statement as you 
desire. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your consideration 
very much. 
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I have a statement which, if it please the chairman, I would like to 
run through. 

Senator Russetu. Very well. 

Secretary Benson. Then I would like to refer to the charts at the 
end of the statement and I will be happy to respond to questions. 

At the outset, let me express my appreciation for this opportunity 
to meet with your committee before you complete the hearings on 
the Department’s budget for 1957. 

You have already reviewed the Department of Agriculture budget, 
and have discussed the programs with our Assistant Secretaries and 
agency heads. Therefore, you know that we are requesting increases in 
many of our appropriation items, and that some of these increases are 
substantial. The increases in annual appropriations carried in this 
bill for “Regular activities” total $55 million. Approximately $18.5 
million of this increase is mandatory in character. In addition, we 
are most gratified, as I believe you are, that within the framework 
of a balanced budget it has been possible to recommend funds for ex- 
panding such important activities as research and education, plant 
and animal disease and pest control, marketing services, and technical 
assistance in soil conservation and watershed protection. The budget 
estimates have received careful and painstaking attention, and have 
the wholehearted support of the President and the Department. 

We are keenly aware of the great responsibility which this commit- 
tee, and the Congress as a whole, bears in reviewing our programs and 
budgets and in making the decisions reflected in appropriation bills. 
Members of my staff have told me of the thorough hearings this com- 
mittee has been conducting, and I wish to commend and thank you 
for your careful consideration of the problems of agriculture. 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Since I last appeared before you to discuss the Department appro- 
priations, the farmers of America have had one of their most produc- 
tive crop seasons. There were droughts and hurricanes over our Na- 
tion but despite numerous instances of local or sectional reverses, high 
yields per acre for most crops featured the crop outcome of 1955. 
In addition, both the production of livestock and total farm output 
reached record highs. 

Sales and other disposal inet fiterge let me assure you that 
they were pushed aggressively—could not simultaneously cope with 
current production and materially reduce our stockpiles. Roughly, 
it was a case of disposing of one surplus unit and acquiring a unit 
and a half. 

We carried over more than a billion bushels of old wheat last July 
1—before the 1955 crop came in. We had over 11 million bales of 
cotton on hand before the last big crop was harvested. 

The carryover of wheat was more than enough to meet a whole 
year’s demand for both domestic consumption and exports—and the 
carryover is expected to be even a little larger this summer. The 
1955 cotton carryover was nearly enough for a full year’s needs— 
and it is now expected to increase to around 14 million bales by next 
August 1. 

From the point of view of Government program operations, these 
surpluses have had a very serious impact. Present holdings of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation are a good measuring stick. They 
show the extent to which the Government has had to provide an out- 
let for crops for which there was no effective market at prevailing 
prices. 

The impact of the surpluses can be measured in another way. De- 
partment economists estimate that the surpluses and surplus produc- 
tion reduced farm income by staggering sums—estimated at hundreds 
of millions of dollars in 1955. Without these surpluses net farm in- 
come last year might have been 20 percent higher, and the parity ratio 
might have been 6 or 7 points higher, or about 90 percent. 

A start toward getting control over the surpluses was provided in 
the Agricultural Act of 1954, though the fixed 90 percent price system 
remained in effect until the 1955 crop was harvested. In 1954 it was 
the intention of the Congress to gear agricultural production incen- 
tives to potential markets and at the same time to expand marketing, 
thereby giving promise to our farm people of a stable and dependable 
future once the burden of surpluses was removed from the farm 
economy. 

At this time, it might be well to take a look at the present CCC situ- 
ation. 

As of February 29, the date of the last complete fiscal report, CCC 
had $8.9 billion invested in inventory and loans. Approximately 
$5.7 billion of this represented cost of inventory items—already taken 
over and owned outright by the Corporation. The other $3.2 billion 
was advanced nonrecourse price support loans. 

As of February 29, more than an additional $2.6 billion of CCC 
borrowing authority was tied up in net realized losses not yet reim- 
bursed, receivables under Public Law 480, other accounts receivable, 
storage facilities, and similar commitments. This, combined with the 
investment in price support loans and inventories, brought the total 
of CCC borrowing power in use to $11.5 billion. 

Heavy loan operations, partly a consequence of the big cotton and 
corn crops, will make necessary a further increase in the CCC bor- 
rowing power during this session. 


SALES RESULTS 


As I stated earlier, these accumulations have occurred despite vig- 
orous sales efforts. Surplus disposals by the CCC have risen from 
just over half a billion dollars in the fiscal year 1953 to more than $1.4 
billion in fiscal 1954, and to more than $2.1 billion in fiscal 1955. Since 
last July we have disposed of an additional $1.54 billion worth of 
commodities, bringing the overall total to over $5.5 billion in the 324 
year period. As indicated in the budget, we have estimated that dis- 
posals for the entire fiscal year 1956 will total $2.6 billion. 

_With respect to the $1.54 billion worth of price support commodities 
disposed oF sitice last July, $476 million was recovered through do- 
mestic and export sales for dollars; $180 million represents the value 
of strategic materials received through barter ; $69 million was recov- 
ered from sales to other programs, primarily ICA, and section 32; 
S240 million is reimbursable from subsequent sales of foreign cur- 
rencies for dollars, and appropriations for Public Law 480; $250 
million represents direct donations from CCC inventories; and $324 
million represents loss on sales. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS FROM SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Senator Russeti. Mr. Secretary, how do you recover on sales 
through section 32? 

Secretary Benson. The Commodity Credit Corporation is reim- 
bursed from section 32 funds, Senator, as I understand it. 

Senator Russeit. That just takes it out of one pocket and puts it 
into another. 

Secretary Benson. That is what it does. 

Senator Russeii. That would be calculated in the amount of total 
losses in handling the disposal program ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that would be calculated under the use of 
section 32 funds. 

Senator Russriz. I wish that you would have Mr. Butz furnish us 
a statement showing how much was involved in the section 32 and in 
the ICA. 

Secretary Benson. We would be glad to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO CCC FrRoM Section 32 


Section 32 funds are used for the purchase of agricultural commodities and 
for their distribution through State distributing agencies to school lunch pro- 
grams, and to welfare agencies and institutions eligible to receive such com- 
modities. These commodities may be purchased on the open market or from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

CCC is reimbursed from section 32 funds for the commodities furnished on 
the basis of cost or market, whichever is lower. Commodities purchased by 
section 32 from CCC include dairy products, beans, rice, and cottonseed oil. The 
amount reimbursed to CCC during the period July 1, 1955—-February 29, 1956, was 
$46 million. 

REIMBURSEMENTS TO CCC From ICA 


Under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, $300 million is required 
to be used by ICA to finance the export and sale for foreign currencies of surplus 
agricultural commodities. The Department cooperates with ICA in promoting 
the sale of these commodities. Based on procurement authorizations issued by 
ICA, CCC furnished commodities from its inventory primarily for section 402 
sales for which the Corporation was reimbursed $17 million this fiscal year 
through February 29, 1956. CCC is reimbursed by ICA for the commodities 
furnished from its inventory on the basis of cost or export price, whichever is 
lower. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Secretary Benson. In accomplishing these dispositions all possible 
outlets are explored. We work closely with other Government agen- 
cies. Particularly good use is made of the foreign market informa- 
tion which the agricultural attachés have been able to supply. We 
have furnished information promptly to the agricultural attachés 
on export programs as they were being developed and on all resulting 
sales. We have solicited their reaction to proposed programs and 
their judgment of the effect of sales as they were made. We are 
expanding world knowledge of our products through increased par- 
ticipation in international expositions. 

With the exception of turpentine, of which we have only a 2-month 
supply and which may be needed domestically, all items in CCC in- 
ventory are currently being offered for sale at prices competitive in 
the world market. 
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CREDIT PROGRAM FOR EXPORT SALES 


We have recently announced a credit program for export sales. 
Under this program CCC will in effect extend credit to United States 
exporters who will ro on liberalized credit to foreign buyers. Obli- 
gation to CCC will be guaranteed by United States banks. We ex- 
pect all of these itcavities to result in increased disposal of our sur- 
pluses although with the single exception of cotton, exports of all 
major United States commodity groups are at a relatively high level. 
Total exports have increased by 16 percent in the past 2 years. In 
1955, our agricultural exports—stimulated by the special programs 
which are in effect—were more than 60 percent higher than those of 
the immediate prewar period, 1936-40. They were 22 percent above 
the average of the previous 30 years. 


CURRENT FARM PRICES 


During the last 3 months there has been an upturn in the level of 
prices received by farmers. The index rose 3 percent from December 
to March. Though we do not know what the April index will show, 
we know that price improvements have occurred at central markets 
for such important products as hogs, cattle, corn, and soybeans. The 
parity ratio, which stood at 80 in December is now at 82. This im- 
provement is in large part a recovery from the impact of very heavy 
supplies at the time of the 1955 harvest. 


HOG AND CATTLE SITUATION 


Slaughter of hogs next fall is expected to be 5 percent under the 
volume which swamped markets last fall and winter. However, there 
may be as many if not more cattle. 

The cattle and hog production cycles reached their peak simultane- 
ously last year, causing unprecedented complications in the form 
of glutted terminals and depressed prices. Hog prices began to 
strengthen after the marketing crest subsided. 

Meat production last year reached a record high of nearly 27 billion 
pounds. Largely because of high employment there was near-record 
consumption of meat. This, plus the Department’s diversion of pork, 
lard, and hamburger into school lunch, welfare, and other channels, 
had a stabilizing tendency. 

Through the end of March, by which time prices had begun to firm, 
the Department had purchased 197,572,900 pounds of canned and 
frozen pork and lard at a total estimated cost of $102.5 million out of 
section 32 funds. Another $4 million in section funds appropriated 
under section 6 of the School Lunch Act was used in the purchase of 
12,200,000 pounds of frozen hamburger for diversion to the school- 
lunch program. Much of the diverted pork supply also went into 
school lunches and to welfare agencies. 

Additional outlets for our large supply of beef were created by our 
agreements with Israel and Chile for the sale of 53 million pounds of 
beef, for their currencies. 
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COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution of surplus foods has increased sharply. During the 
first three quarters of the current fiscal year, from July through 
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March, the distribution of surplus foods totaled 1.4 billion pounds. 
This was two-thirds above the volume distributed in the same period 
last year. 

In December of last year I announced that wheat, corn, rice, and dry 
beans would be made available to United States charitable agencies 
for foreign relief purposes and also to eligible domestic outlets. This 
was a further step in our program to benefit farmers and others in 
this country, as well as to help our friends overseas. The foods will 
continue to be distributed overseas with full recognition of their 
prey: origin, identified as “gifts of the people of the United 

tates. 

Foods were distributed in this country to about 11 million school 
children, 1,300,000 needy persons in charitable institutions, 100,000 
needy Indians, and 2,929,000 needy persons in family units. Surplus 
foods are being distributed in 38 States and Alaska. In addition, 
foods were distributed through 19 United States private welfare 
agencies to needy persons in 74 foreign countries. 

During this period, available commodities were used to help relieve 
distress resulting from several natural disasters, including the floods 
in the Northeast and Southeast in September, in the Tampico and 
Altamira areas of Mexico in September, and those in California last 
December. 

We need to consider the sobering fact that forced liquidation of our 
Government-owned surplus commodities could be achieved in only 
three ways: (1) Moving them in direct competition with current pro- 
duction which would have the effect of depressing current prices, (2) 
selling or giving them away at home or overseas under conditions that 
might displace normal dollar sales thereby weakening or destroying 
private marketing machinery, or upset the world markets and depress 
would prices, or raise further barriers against our exports, or (3) by 
deliberately destroying food. This last alternative brought storms of 
protest in the 1930’s when little pigs were destroyed and again after 
the Second World War when excess potatoes were tainted with 
kerosene to make them inedible or were destroyed in the field. 







































TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 


In connection with activities under title I of Public Law 480, let 
me again assure this committee and the Congress that I do not consider 
sales of surplus commodities for foreign currencies as a substitute for 
sales for dollars. Instead, foreign-currency sales are a necessary but 
temporary supplement to all-out efforts to increase exports of our sur- 
pluses through commercial channels and through sales for dollars. 
It should be emphasized that in negotiating agreements, appropriate 
safeguards are included to protect our usual marketin 4 dollars. 

Under title I of Public Law 480, which permits sales of surplus 
commodities for foreign currency, we have agreements signed with 
25 countries. These involve United States agricultural commodities 
valued at $936 million, excluded in these agreements are 128 million 
bushels of wheat, 49 million bushels of fee ains, 1,335,000 bales of 
cotton, 103 million pounds of tobacco, 991 million pounds of edible fats 
and oils, 10 million hundredweight of rice, and more than 250 million 
pounds of other commodities. Before the end of this fiscal year, addi- 
tional agreements are expected to bring the total to the full $1.5 billion 


authorized. 
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A 2-year agreement for $96 million of commedities was signed a few 
days ago with Indonesia. This agreement alone is expected to lead to 
the export of 514 million bags of rice, over 200,000 bales of cotton, 23 
million pounds of leaf tobacco, and more than a million bags of wheat 
flour. Pakistan has agreed to buy some 230 million pounds of rice. 
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BEEF EXPORTATION TO ISRAEL 


An agreement was signed with Israel in February for the export 
of about 40 million pounds of beef, or the output of approximately 
50,000 head of cattle. An additional 13 million pounds of beef are 
included in an agreement with Chile. 

Senator Russrux. Is that frozen or canned meat, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. It is mostly frozen. 

Spain has signed up for $64.8 million of agricultural commodities, 
including a considerable amount of cotton, edible oils, and, inciden- 
tally, the first pork and potatoes to be programed under Public Law 
480. Korea is expected to buy 21 million pounds of pork products. 
It’s interesting to note, also, that West Germany has agreed to buy 
well over a million dollars’ worth of frozen or canned poultry. 

Lard also is moving under the program. Agreements to sell 88 mil- 
lion pounds of lard to Yugoslavia, 11 million pounds to Brazil, 15 
million pounds to Austria, and 3 million pounds to Chile helped 
strengthen the lard market. 

During the current fiscal year, we expect actual exports under title I 
of Public Law 480 to be at the rate of one-half billion dollars a year. 
During the last fiscal year, exports under barter reached a level of 
$282 million, and we expect that rate to be maintained. 

In building strong continuing foreign markets for American farm 
products, we have started with the fact that we must have a farm 
program that helps, not hinders, agricultural exports. We have con- 
tinued our support of a sound trade program, under which the United 
States Government can encourage foreign governments to give our 
agricultural products freer access to their markets. At the same time, 
we are giving leadership to vigorous promotion of American farm 
products in foreign markets, in which we are enjoying the whole- 
hearted cooperation of trade and agricultural groups. 

In view of the interest in the use of local currencies accruing under 
title I of Public Law 480, there is attached as exhibit J a tabulation 
showing the planned uses of the local currencies and the amounts 
allocated to date. We are utilizing foreign currencies allotted to us 
under section 104 (a) for development of markets in foreign countries 
for United States agricultural products. We have displayed agri- 
cultural commodities in trade fairs at Cologne, Germany; Bogoté, 
Colombia: Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; Osaka, Japan, and 
have exhibits planned, among others, at Rome, Italy; Salonika, 
(reece; and Barcelona, Spain. Market development projects are 
being planned or are under way with respect to cotton in 6 countries, 
dairy products in 13 countries, tobacco in 9 countries, wheat in 9 coun- 
tries, and soybeans in 2 countries. Others are being developed. 

Responsibility for the use of foreign currencies under sections 
104 (b) through 104 (h) of Public Law 480 is vested in other agencies 


of the Government, as indicated in more detail in the attachment to 
exhibit J. 
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SOIL-BANK LEGISLATION 


Soil bank bills have been introduced in both Houses embracing the 
provisions of title II of H. R. 12 with slight modifications. One of 
these, S. 3675, appears to be legally sufficient and administratively 
satisfactory. S. 3675 provides for making advance payments to pro- 
ducers in amounts of not to exceed 50 percent of the compensation 
which would become due the producer for participating in the pro- 
gram, in line with the President’s recommendation. Also, the use of 
base acreages instead of acreage allotments provided for corn under 
the acreage-reserve program would be made effective for the duration 
of the acreage-reserve program ; the continuance of such base acreages 
after 1956 would not be conditioned on’a referendum favoring dis- 
continuance of acreage allotments with price support at such level 
as will assist farmers in marketing corn in the normal channels of 
trade but not encourage the uneconomic production of corn. 

We have pretty well worked out the administrative procedures for 
the soil bank. We could very easily pick up where we left off, if 
compenhensive legislation such as that requested by the President is 
provided. We should start work shortly if we are to be ready prop- 
erly to begin the soil bank on crops seeded this fall. As the President 
said: 

The long delay in getting this bill makes it too late for most farmers to partici- 
pate in the soil bank on this year’s crops. 

But we can be ready for crops seeded this fall. To plan for fall seeded 
crops, farmers should know as promptly as possible the terms of the 
acreage reserve. Plowing for fall crops will be under way within 90 
days; then comes liming, fertilizing, and seeding in rapid succession. 
We can also move rapidly to put the conservation reserve into effect. 

Since we do not have the authorities we had counted on to pull down 
the surpluses and strengthen farm prices, the President has outlined 
a number of administrative actions which we will take. 


PRICE PROTECTION 


Price protection is intended—as proposed by the President—to 
bridge the gap until a sound soil bank can become operative. During 
this interim period, we feel that discretion clearly provided in the law 
should be used to give strength to farm prices. 

I hasten to add that support at levels I am about to describe is based 
on the prospect of sound soil-bank legislation that will attack the 
surplus problem headon. 

Under the administrative actions announced by the President, sup- 
port prices in 1956 will be set at a level of at least 8214 percent of 
parity. There follows a table showing what percentage of parity 
and the dollar and cents support were for 1955, those previously 
announced, and those announced in the President’s message. 
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Tobacco will be supported as voted in the referendums in accordance 
with existing law. Dairy products are accorded an upward adjust- 
ment in supports. We also announced the support level for cotton- 
seed at $69.40 a ton, or 70 percent of parity. 

Had a soil bank along the lines of the President’s proposals been 
put into operation on 1956 crops, supplies of the basic crops would 
have been reduced. 

A reason for setting the supports as we have is our feeling that 
farmers should not be handicapped by the failure to get soil-bank 
legislation for this year’s crops. 


GUIDES IN EXISTING LAW 


Our recent action takes account of changes in the legislative situation 
and in prospective supplies. Naturally, it also takes into account 
these eight pertinent factors which were named as guides in existing 
law: 

1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor. 

2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported 
and, in the case of feed grains, the fed values of such grains in relation 
to corn. 

3. The availability of funds. 

4. The perishability of the commodity. 

5. The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national 
economy. 

6. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-sup- 
ported operation. 

7. The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets. 

8. The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line 
with demand. 

There was a provision in the President’s statement, the full mean- 
ing of which has not yet been grasped by many people. That is the 
announcement that price supports would be made available for non- 
compliance corn in the commercial area. 

In the past, price supports have been available to corn growers who 
kept within their acreage allotments. Outside the commercial-corn 
areas, farmers can now grow corn without limitations and get price 
supports at a lower level. 
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Farmers in the commeércial-corn counties who exceed their acreage 
allotments, and this is about half of them, have been denied price 
supports of any kind. As a result, corn during harvest has been 
marketed in such quantities as to severely depress prices, not only of 
corn but of all feed grains. 


“PRESENT CORN ALLOTMENT 


In the absence of the provision announced by the President, this 
situation could be aggravated in the fall of 1956. The present corn 
allotment is only 43 million acres, a reduction of about 15 percent 
from last year. It is so sharp a reduction as to make compliance 
exceedingly difficult for many farmers. This could mean much corn 
out of compliance, and distressed prices of corn next fall. This would 
also affect adversely the price of other feed grains. It was in recog- 
nition of this situation that we supported the effort to have 51 million 
acres designated as the base from which to reduce production under 
the acreage reserve program. 

Making all corn eligible for supports will help stabilize markets 
for corn and other feed grains. 

The level of support for corn not within acreage allotments has been 
announced at $1.25, or not less than 70 percent of parity. 

For the present marketing year, support prices of manufactured 
milk will be increased 10 cents a hundred pound and the support price 
for butterfat will be raised 2.4 cents per pound. 


DAIRY SITUATION 


The dairy situation has improved. The industry is doing a splendid 
job in promoting sales of dairy products. We shall team up with the 
dairy industry in an expanded promotion and merchandising program 
this year. Purchases of surplus dairy products have been down 2 
years inarow. Asa result of reduced purchases and as a consequence 
of our sales and donations, we are now virtually out of butter and 
nonfat milk solids. Our stocks of cheese are down 50 percent from 
their peak of a year and a half ago. 

The increase in dairy price supports was one the items proposed by 
administration spokesmen in the House 2 weeks ago in an effort to 
reach agreement on a bill which the President could sign. This action 
and the provision for the 8214 percent of parity floor under prices of 
basic commodities are for 1 year only. With the uncertainties re- 
garding legislation and prospective supply and demand conditions, 
it would be hazardous now to project these evels beyond 1956. 

As indicated by the President, it is our intention to use funds where 
assistance will be constructive, to strengthen prices of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities. We will have well over $400 million of section 
32 funds available for that purpose during the fiscal year 1957. 


CREDIT PROPOSALS 


Pursuant to the President’s message of January 9, legislative 
changes have been developed for the consideration of Congress looking 
toward assuring more adequate and sympathetic coverage of agricul- 
tural credit requirements which cannot now be met by private financial 
institutions. There is a very general willingness on the part of lenders 
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to continue to provide needed credit to their agricultural borrowers. 
Neverthless, there is evident need for some additional authorities for 
the Farmers’ Home Administration at this time. 

Our recommendations involve both real estate and operating loans 
and cover such matters as refinancing, authority for larger operating 
loans, extension of loans over a longer eg of time in justifiable 
cases, and loans to operators of less than family-size farms who 
have income from other sources. 

Authority to refinance existing debts of farmers so that the repay- 
ment terms will be within their debt-paying ability will contribute to 
strengthening family-type farms and will be especially helpful in aid- 
ing young farmers whose farm debt repayments require too large a 
portion of current farm income. In the case of real-estate loans, the 
refinancing authority would extend until June 30, 1959, with a limita- 
tion of $50 million for insuring such loans during any fiscal year. 


OPERATING LOANS 


The administration’s request for authority to make larger operat- 
ing loans would provide for the use of 10 percent of the title IT loan 
funds in financing family-type farmers and ranchers whose credit 
needs exceed the present $10,000 loan limitation. It is contemplated 
that these operating and intermediate term loans will continue in the 
main to be made to farm families whose credit requirement average 
about $3,500 per year. This broadened authority with a limitation 
of total indebtedness not to exceed $20,000 will be very helpful in 
certain areas where bona fide family-type farmers in need of this 
type of credit cannot now be financed. The present limitation of 7 
years on title II loans is in the main working out satisfactorily. In 
order to take care of those instances where for reasons beyond the 
control of the borrower the 7-year period is insufficient, authority is 
being requested to extend or renew present loans over a 10-year period 
and to permit additional loans in justifiable cases during the addi- 
tional 3 years. 

Authority to permit loans to owner-operators of farms that are in- 
sufficient to adequately meet the requirements of the family would be 
particularly important to low-income farmers whose farm income 
needs to be supplemented by off-farm work. These loans would be 
restricted to owner-operators who have an adequate farm background 
and show a determination to be substantially engaged in farming. It 
is not the intention to make loans to town people who merely reside 
ina rural area. This authority would be particularly helpful in 
carrying out the purposes of the rural development program. 

We have recommended authority which would enable the Depart- 
ment to meet the housing credit needs of owner-operators whose farms 
are not larger than family size. Thus, further extension of the author- 
ity for farm housing loans under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, would not be needed beyond its present termination date 
of June 30, 1956. 

tecommendations have also been made to extend the provisions of 
Public Law 727 to June 30, 1959, and to authorize the use of $50 mil- 
lion for these loans from the revolving fund. While this committee 
has been very generous and helpful in providing funds for this credit 
service, it is felt that this amendment will be an added safeguard to 
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assure that adequate funds will be available to the agency in the 
months ahead. 

If the suggested changes are enacted into law, they will provide a 
basis and authorization For increasing materially the volume and ef- 
fectiveness of the loan programs of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. As indicated in the President’s budget message, a request for 
additional loan and administrative funds will be submitted to imple- 
ment the new legislation after it is enacted. 

The record of the Farmers’ Home Administration is a source of 
pride to us and to the Congress, and it is our hope that their service 
can contribute even more to the strengthening of our rural economy in 
the future. 

Senator Russetu. I am glad to see that statement, Mr. Secretary. 
That represents somewhat of a change of attitude on the part of the 
Department, does it not, since you assumed the secretaryship? In the 
original budgets I recall that you suggested considerable reductions 
in the funds for the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Secretary Benson. We have always looked with favor on the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration loan programs, Senator, and as we have 
gained experience in the operation of the program we feel there is a 
need for broadening it. I think they are rendering fine service on 
the whole. 

Senator Russeiz. I am glad you have come around to that. It jus- 
tifies the position of the Congress in not granting the reductions in 
your earlier budgets. 
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GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Secretary Benson. The President has proposed a constructive pro- 
gram for our Great Plains which envisages Nong esiin undertakings 
designed to take care of special problems existing in a region peopled 
by 17 million Americans, an area of severe climatic variations which 
periodically produce widespread suffering and heavy economic losses. 

The program recommended by the President recognizes the pioneer- 
ing land-use progress that has Tee made by so many of the farmers 
and ranchers of the Great Plains. The program has been developed 
in full cooperation with the Great Plains Council, a voluntary organi- 
zation of agricultural leaders from the land-grant colleges and Fed- 
eral and State agricultural agency heads in the States concerned. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has cooperated exten- 
sively in this work. Other organizations—local, State, and Nation- 
al—also have made excellent contributions. 

The program is applicable generally to all of the Great Plains 
States but, to become effective, any long-range program must be de- 
veloped and adapted to local conditions by the people in the area with 
appropriate assistance from their local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

Normally this vast region produces 60 percent of our wheat and 35 
percent of our cattle. Its 17 million people live on 37 percent of our 
Nation’s land area. With so many people and so vast an area in- 
volved, this program is in the national interest. 

The President’s special message on the Great Plains program indi- 
cated that this program is largely being implemented within existing 
legislation, but that additional funds and some extension of legislative 
authorities may be needed. The budget for the fiscal year 1957, now 
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pending before the Congress, recommends additional funds to 
strengthen the Great Plains program by intensifying research on 
water conservation and wind erosion control, expanding studies on 
economic problems of adapting farming to the hazardous conditions 
of Great Plains agriculture, speeding up soils surveys and technical 
assistance, increasing payments to State extension services for edu- 
cational work, and for additional production and subsistence loans in 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Implementation of the President’s soil-bank proposals would also 
be of major value in further encouraging the withdrawal of lands 
from cultivated production and in stimulating the more rapid adop- 
tion of conservation measures adapted to the Great Plains area. 

The legislation we have recommended to strengthen and improve 
the credit programs of the Farmers’ Home Administration include 
provisions to further implement the credit phases of the Great Plains 
program by broadening the authority to refinance existing debts, by 
providing authority to make larger loans under title II, and by 
extending in justifiable cases the title II loans up to 10 years. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Family farms are vital to the economy of the Nation. America 
looks to them in the future to produce food and fiber for a growing 
population. Just as important, they are the fountainhead of strength 
and independence that have always characterized the rural environ- 
ment in our Nation. 

Yet some farmers at the lower end of the scale in production and 
earnings find it difficult to stay in full-time farming and give their 
families an adequate standard of living. Many of our farms still 
have low sales and their owners small net farm incomes. Approxi- 
mately 1.5 million farm families have net cash income from all sources 
of less than $1,000 a year. 

The challenge in areas of low farm income is to help farm people 
adjust to changing conditions. Farmers who want to continue farm- 
ing should be assisted in gaining the necessary skills, resources, and 
land that will enable them to earn a good living. Those who want to 
supplement their income by taking a part-time job should have an 
opportunity to do so. 

The rural development program, recommended last year, has great 
potential for helping small farmers. 

The program has several objectives, all of which are related, such as: 

1. Incomes on small farms must be increased and the land made to 
provide a better level of living. 

2. Timber resources on many farms need better management to 
produce higher incomes for farm owners. 

3. Credit needs for small farmers and farmers with supplmentary 
off-farm income should be met. 

4. More industry is a vital need in many rural areas of low income, 
and farm people should have full information on job opportunities 
in their own and other areas. 

5. Young farm people should have vocational training for a variety 
of opportunities. 

6. Better health services and improved nutrition are basic to total 
economic improvement in some areas, 
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Last year President Eisenhower asked the Congress for funds and 
authority that would allow the Department of Agriculture to be of 
service to rural development programs going forward under State 
leadership. This contribution will take the form of funds for tech- 
nical aid, credit, and research. These requests are again before the 
Congress in our 1957 budget, except for that part of the credit pro- 
gram which must await some changes in legislation. 

Agricultural leaders in 24 States have already moved ahead with 
planning and organization for programs. Many of these have named 
counties where pilot rural development work is already under way. 

In many pilot counties, committees have formed to direct rural 
development and adapt programs to local conditions. An important 
feature of the program is this emphasis on direction and control by 
leaders in the counties who know at first hand their economic resources 
and needs. 

The rural development program should accelerate the movement 
toward more industry, more eflicient-sized family farms, and supple- 
mental income for farm people. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Farmers are faced with many critical problems and important de- 
cisions in adjusting the volume and shifting the pattern of production 
to changing economic and other conditions. Farmers everywhere 
need more information that will enable them to meet the problems 
of adjusting to changing market conditions and new methods. There 
is also a need to further broaden outlets by finding new and wider 
uses of farm products. 

In the past 2 years, the funds for agricultural research and educa- 
tion of the Department and the States have been materially strength- 
oer A further expansion is proposed in the budget estimates for 

57. 

Agricultural research and education must be increasingly acceler- 
ated in the following fields: 

1. Development of new crops. 

2. Development of new uses for crop and livestock products. 

3. Development of new and stable market outlets at home and 
abroad for our products. 

4. Improvement of practices to reduce costs of agricultural produc- 
tion and increase marketing efficiency. 

New crops which will contribute to a balanced agriculture can be 
developed. Major attention would be devoted to potentially new 
crops which would not be competitive with those now produced, such 
as castor bean, timber, bamboo, and safflower. Before urging their 
adoption, however, thorough research must have demonstrated their 
suitability for use in foods, feeds, or industrial raw materials. 

Intensive modern industrial research has replaced many agricul- 
tural raw materials with nonagricultural products which are better 
adapted for commercial use, less costly, wae in more constant supply. 
It has resulted in serious inroads into traditional markets for cotton, 
wool, leather, and other commodities and has added to the accumula- 
tion of agricultural surpluses. If agricultural products are to regain 
some of the markets lost to synthetics, every possible improvement of 
products and economies in procesag methods needs to be explored. 

There is need for more research to develop new and improved food, 
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feed, and industrial products from wheat, other small grains, and 
forage crops. Expansion of research to develop new products offers 
great promise for increasing the markets for them and thereby alle- 
viating the surplus situation. 

Additional research is also needed on improving the efficiency of 
utilization of tobacco, sugar, and special crops by devising better 
processing techniques, lowering processing costs, and developing 
methods to control quality in the final product. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


There is need for an expanded marketing research and service pro- 
gram directed at searching out new methods and new procedures for 
improving the efficiency of marketing processes for farm products. 
There is need for expanding domestic and foreign market outlets for 
new crops and new products, and reducing costs of moving goods 
from farmers to consumers. High costs in this area contribute to the 
farmer’s getting less out of the food dollars. We should improve 
economic and statistical research relating to price, supply, and demand 
for farm commodities at home and abroad. We should also improve 
reports on current and future trends in farm manpower and related 
data. Reports on crops and livestock should be improved and 
strengthened to provide farmers and their organizations and other 
marketing agencies with a sound basis for making production and 
marketing adjustments. Another phase of the program would be 
the development of basic economic data on the interrelationship be- 
tween agriculture and industry, and how changes in prices and incomes 
in one sector of the economy affect the other. 


RESEARCH ON FARM COSTS AND RETURNS 


Expansion of research is needed on farm costs and returns. The 
cost-price squeeze has brought urgent requests for cost-of-production 
and income analyses by farming areas, and for information on how 
farmers individually and as groups can meet changing economic con- 
ditions. Attention should be directed to the need for increased re- 
search on ways of reducing costs of livestock production through more 
efficient use of feed and labor, elimination of disease, greater output 
per animal breeding unit, and greater returns from livestock through 
adjusting product quality to market preference, such as a shift to 
meat-type hogs. 

The plain fact is that agriculture has been outresearched. It is now 
a matter of history that we lost the million-bale cotton tire cord mar- 
ket through development of high-strength, fatigue-resistant rayon 
tire cord, which took over the entire tire cord market. 

And that isn’t all. Because industry is willing to spend large sums 
for research, other markets for cotton are threatened. A recent exam- 
ple is the development of coarse, crimped rayon specifically suited for 
use in tufted rugs. Another example is plastic garden hose that re- 
places rubber hose made with cotton. In fact, market after market is 
open to the challenge from synthetic products developed through re- 
search, Agriculture must be competitive in the research field as well 
as in price, 

OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 


In his special message on agriculture, the President recommended 
that farmers be relieved of the Federal tax on gasoline used in farming 
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operations. He also requested the extension and expansion of the spe- 
cial milk and brucellosis programs. These recommendations have all 
been enacted into law, and the Congress is to be commended for its 
prompt action on them. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the committee for the op- 
portunity to appear before the committee. 

Before we go to the questioning I would like, if I may, to ask As- 
sistant Secretary Butz to run quickly through these charts which you 
will find at the back of the statement. 

Senator Russeiu. Very well, Mr. Butz. 

Mr. Butz. Mr. Chairman, there are a series of charts attached to 
the back of the statement. I will call attention briefly to them. 

(The first chart follows :) 
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NET INCOME FROM FARMING 


Mr. Burz. The first chart deals with the net income from farming. 
You will cbserve there that the net income in the years 1941-44, the 
first 4 years of the World War II period, averaged about $9 billion a 
year. It rose subsequent to that, reaching a high in 1947 of $17.2 
billion. In each year since then with one exception, net farm income 
has been in a decline, that exception being the Korean war year of 1951. 

In 1955, our estimated net farm income was $10.8 billion. That is 
shaded in your figure there because the figure is not final yet. 

Senator Russeiu. Do you have a chart, Mr. Butz, that would relate 
the net income from farming to the income of nonfarmers ? 

Mr. Burz. Yes,sir. That will come after the next. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, are questions in order on these 
charts as he explains these charts ? 

Senator RusseL.. Yes; indeed. 


EFFECT OF 1954 TAX LAW ON FARM INCOME 


Senator Arken. I would like to ask to what extent the tax law en- 
acted in 1954 affected net income? You may recall that provision was 
made in that bill for charging off costs of permanent soil-conservation 
work which had previously been added to the income, charging them 
off as production costs. Also you may recall that the rapid writeoff 
for farm buildings was extended. I will not say that it was too rapid, 
but there was a greatly increased writeoff for farm buildings and also 
for farm coment, 

I notice that the biggest increase in farm costs has been in deprecia- 
tion on farm buildings and equipment. I assume that that is due to 
this provision of the tax law which provides that a farm barn, for 
instance, can be written off in half the time that it used to be. I believe 
that the writeoff on tractors has dropped from about 10 percent to 6 
percent. We know that when a farmer built a barn or applied lime, 
he was required to amortize that over a long period of time whereas 
now he can write that all off in 1 year. 

I have asked the Treasury Department. They do not know to what 
extent it has affected net farm income on paper. Of course, it has 
been a benefit to the farmer. We know that. 

Has the result of showing that sharp decrease affected the farm 
income? Have you done any work on that? 

Mr. Butz. We do not have definitive figures. 

Senator Arken. It certainly must account for a billion dollars of 
this drop. 

Mr. Butz. It accounts for some. 

Senator Arken. When you take half a billion dollars out of one side 
and put it on the other, you have a billion dollars. 

Secretary Benson. May I comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Senator Argen. I think that is something we ought to know. 

Secretary Benson. I believe that in our calculations, Senator, we 
have maintained the actual rate of deterioration or depreciation rather 
than the rate as set up by law. 

Senator Arken. Yes, and in figuring farm costs, you take the list 
price of new equipment also. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 
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Senator Arken. Rather than the allowance for the old equipment 
which is turned in? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator A1rken. However, certainly that tax bill which was passed 
has the effect of reducing that farm income because net income is gross 
income less expenses; is it not? It is gross income less costs. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator A1rKEN. When you take costs off of one side of the ledger 
and put them on the other, you have made quite a difference. 

Secretary Benson. I see what you mean. 

Senator Arken. I think it would be interesting if we could have 
some statement on that. I asked the Treasury about that sometime 
ago. They thought they could get it quickly and then found it was 
not such an easy thing to do. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we could probably 
supply that for the record if you would like to have it. 

Senator ArkeNn. Suppose you drain a 10-acre field and make good 
land out of it. Previous to 1954 that increased a farmer’s assets. Now 
it increases his production cost. 

Senator Russeiz. The Secretary has indicated that he will try to 
get something like that for the record, Senator Aiken. He says he 
does not have it now. 

Senator Arxen. I think you will find that as much as a billion dollars 
in the drop in farm income is chargeable to the benefits granted under 
the tax laws. That is just an estimate, but, when you take all the 
permanent soil-conservation work which used to be a capital gain and 
now is a production cost and then when you take the added deprecia- 
tion permitted on farm buildings and equipment, it must run up into 
those figures. 

Secretary Benson. Let us see what we can get from the data we have 
in the Department. 

Senator Russeti. We would be glad to have you do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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ESTIMATES OF FARM INCOME AND PRODUCTION EXPENSES 


The provisions of the new income tax law of some benefit to farmers included 
(1) 5-year amortization of grain-storage facilities, (2) permission to charge cer- 
tain soil conservation expenditures to current expense instead of depreciating 
them in the capital account, and (8) the privilege of using the declining balance 
method or other methods of depreciation allowing a faster writeoff than the 
straightline method. This third benefit was one accorded to all taxpayers, not 
just to farmers, and it applied only to newly purchased equipment. Equipment 
purchased prior to January 1, 1954, had to be depreciated on the old straight- 
line basis as previously. The new depreciation methods did not change the 
length of life assumed for the various items. With the same length of life, 
more of the depreciation was permitted in the earlier years of that life. That 
was the only change made. 

Perhaps the most important point in this connection is simply that, in the 
Department’s calculation of net farm income, we have always used the declining 
balance method of depreciation and the provisions with respect to depreciation 
in the new tax law made no difference in our calculation of net income. 

Nobody knows exactly how much farmers have been spending on permanent 
soil-conservation work. In the absence of any information on this type of 
expenditure we have not made any specific deduction for it on the expense side 
in calculating income or built up the capital account to allow for it. Questions 
are included in the current farm-expenditure survey to obtain information on soil- 
conservation expenditures for the first time. When the information so obtained 
has been properly analyzed, we plan to add an expense item for soil-conservation 
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work to total farm-production expenses. However, since we now include nothing 
for this item, no change in its tax treatment can possibly affect the calculation 
of net income. 

Even if we had been depreciating conservation expenditures in the capital 
account before 1954 and had shifted them to current expense in that year, the 
only difference would be one with respect to size of the deduction to be made. 
There would be no addition to be made on the income side in any event. 


SUBSIDY ON WOOL 


Senator Arken. Also I noticed that the reports show sharp decreases 
in the price of wool as a reduction in the farmer’s income. Do you not 
include the subsidy for wool in estimating the farm income? I notice 
that it is carried along at 39 cents a pound rather than 62 cents. 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, the Government payments 
are figured into income, Senator. 

Senator ArkeN. They are not figured in the monthly reports of farm 
income ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think it is the annual report. 

Senator Arken. The price of wool has been carried anywhere from 
39 to 42 cents a pound although actually they get 62 cents. 

Secretary Benson. I think, in the case of wool, payments under the 
new program have not been made yet. 


COOPERATIVE DIVIDENDS AND PREMIUMS 


Senator Arken. Also what allowance is made for patronage divi- 
dends and premiums paid by the cooperatives? They are not figured 
in the monthly report ? 

Mr. Butz. They are in the annual incomes, however. 

Secretary Benson. As income, but not as income from farm mar- 
ketings. 

Senator Arken. Yes. They are not income from farm sales? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Russetz. I had understood that that item had been carried 
in the income figure for farmers for several years, if I recall the testi- 
mony given here from year to year by what used to be the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. They have changed the name now. 

Senator ArkEeNn. Also, what weight is given in the parity price 
formula to weed killers, antibiotics, and hormones? For instance, 
at least in advertising it is now claimed that the cattle feeder puts on 
the last 75 pounds for about 25 cents. Is that given any credence in 
the parity formula ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Aiken, may I comment? Mr. Chair- 
man, we are dealing, of course, as we all know, with a very dynamic 
and changing industry. We are constantly having to study our fig- 
ures and try to adapt them to these changes. There is usually some 
lag. This is one of the things which we are taking into consideration 
in our current study, but there is always somewhat of a lag in an 
industry which is advancing in its efficiency and effectiveness. 

Senator Russet. All right, Mr. Butz. 

Mr. Butz. The estimate for the 1955 income is $10.8 billion. 
Earlier, the estimate was that the 1956 income would be down slightly 
from that. Just this week a statement came out on the first quarter 
net income in agriculture of 1956 at approximately the same rate as 
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prevailed in the last half of 1955. We feel that, with the recently 
announced price-support levels on some of our basic commodities, 
the net income level in the latter part of the year may impose some from 
its current position. 
We turn now to exhibit B. It shows the level of total United States 
farm output from 1910 through 1955 as a percentage of 1947-49. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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LEVEL OF TOTAL FARM OUTPUT 


Mr. Butz. The important thing which I want you to note there 
is the rather constant upward trend of total output with two notable 
exceptions, in 1934 and 1936. Those were considerable drought years 
but, outside of that, you will notice the rather constant upward trend 
in the index of total output in spite of rather vigorous efforts at times 
to curtail output in specific commodities. 

Even in 1955, with rigorous acreage limitations on wheat and 
cotton and rice and tobacco and corn, production went up some 3 
percent. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question at this point? 

Senator Russexy. Yes. 

Senator Youne. The production of wheat did not go up in the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Butz. Not the production of wheat but the total production 
that was the result of shifting to other production. 

Senator Youna. There has been a reduction in wheat. 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. How do you account for the fact that overall pro- 
duction has gone up rather sharply since 1950, when the price of 
agricultural commodities dropped some 26 percent since 1951, and 
the sharpest increase seems to come in the last year which was the 
first year of flexible supports. 

Mr. Burz. Last year was chiefly a result of almost universally good 
growing weather around the country. I would say that the increase 
in the last 15 years, and particularly the last 5 years has been an appli- 
cation of technology and capital inputs on our productive lands where 
we have had a very rapidly advancing technology in agriculture which 
has substantially increased yields per acre and output per unit of 
feed put into livestock. 

Senator Youne. All of the blame, then, cannot be charged to 90 
percent supports. 

Mr. Butz. There are a combination of factors that encouraged out- 
put, 90 percent support being one. 

Senator Arken. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Russeti. Senator Young has not concluded. 

Senator Arken. I thought he had. 

Senator Youna. I would like to relate this to page 3 in which you 
say: 

Without these surpluses net farm income last year might have been 20 percent 
higher, and the parity ratio might have been 6 or 7 points higher, or about 90 
percent of parity. 

I agree that without the surpluses we could have a much better cash 
price. Is it not true that in all postwar periods we have had trouble 
with surpluses and that we would have surpluses now even if there 
were no price supports at all? 

Mr. Butz. It depends on what you call surpluses, Senator. We 
certainly would have carryover crops. I doubt that we would have 
surpluses anywhere approaching the magnitude of our present 
surpluses. 

Take cotton for example. We all agree that cotton has been losing 
its market both at home and abroad, partly because of price competi- 
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tion. Those acres that went out of cotton did not go out of production. 
They went to the production of grasses and feed grains which tended 
to aggravate still other surpluses, especially the corn surpluses. 
















PAST AND PRESENT SITUATION 





DIFFERENCE IN 


Senator Youne. How does the situation now differ from the situa- 
tion in the twenties and early thirties when we had no farm price sup- 
port program at all and prices were so cheap that you could burn corn 
more cheaply than you could buy coal? 

Mr. Butz. I think there is an essential difference between the cur- 
rent situation and that in the early 1930’s when they burned corn in 
the Corn Belt. I think it was in 1932 and 1933 when that occurred. 




















Senator Youna. Yes. 5 
Mr. Butz. At that time we were having a general worldwide de- ‘ 
pression and a depressed condition in America. At the present time B 
we are not suffering that type of depression in the economy outside 3 
agriculture. 
Senator Youne. When our surpluses first started to accumulate and P 
our depression in agriculture first began in the twenties, the world 4 
generally was doing quite well. 4 

Mr. Butz. Yes; much better than in the 1930’s. ; 

g 

CANADIAN PRICES 5 ‘ 





Senator Younc. How do you account for the fact that Canada has 
probably a bigger surplus compared to normal production than we 
have, and yet their cash price there has only been around $1.40 or $1.50 
a bushel? How do you account for that? 

Mr. Butz. I suspect that the Canadian wheatgrower has fewer al- 
ternatives than the American. 

Senator Youna. Does it not simmer down to the fact that 90-percent 
supports have little or nothing to do with surpluses ? 

Mr. Butz. No; I cannot accept that. I think they have been one of 
a number of factors contributing to the surplus. 

Senator Youna. Then how do you account for the fact that, accord- 
ing to this chart both our surpluses and our production have increased 
every year since 1950 and the sharpest increase was last year when 
we had the lowest price in the last 5 years ? 

Mr. Burz. Last year’s sharp increase is a result of growing weather. 

Senator Youna. As farm prices dropped, production went up. How 
do you account for that? 

Mr. Burz. You get the increase every year because of the continued 
application of technology and capital and superior management to 
agriculture. That is a longtime trend that you cannot reverse. 

Senator Younea. I think that would be a better argument than 
blaming 90-percent price supports for our surplus. 

Mr. Butz. I would say that, through the years, farming has been 
profitable as indicated by the fact that farmers who could apply tech- 
nology were sufficient so that it could induce capital inputs. 

Senator Youna. Farm income has dropped sharply. 

Mr. Butz. Per capita income has not dropped anything like the 
aggregate income, however. 

Senator Youne. The figure you are giving now really doesn’t mean 
too much. 
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Mr. Butz. I think it means everything because it is income to the 
individual that really counts. 


FARM MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS 


Senator Young. Is it not true that mortgage indebtedness of farm- 
ers now is at an alltime high? 

Mr. Butz. It is at an alltime high, absolutely; but relatively, it is 
reasonable. The reason it is at an alltime high is because it takes so 
much money to transfer a farm from an older to a younger farmer 
because of the high price of land. 

When you compare the level with the total value of farm assets, it 
is in a ratio of approximately 11 percent, which is a reasonable figure. 

Senator Younc. When the Agriculture Committee held hearings 
throughout the Nation last fall we found farmers were in considerable 
distress, contrary to the testimony which you are giving now. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 


UNITED STATES FARM OUTPUT 


Senator Russert. Mr. Butz, I wish you would prepare another 
chart on the United States farm output that will break this down by 
the five principal commodities, and then the sixth category would be 
“Others.” I do not want to put you to too much detailed trouble. 

Mr. Butz. The five basic commodities ? 

Senator Russetu. No, sir. I would prefer the ‘ive largest commodi- 
ties from the standpoint of total sales. 

Mr. Butz. This includes livestock as well as crops. 

Senator Russet. I understand that. That is the reason I do not 
want it just confined to the basic commodities about which we hear 
so much because they are not in all cases the largest cash dollar crops. 

I would like to see it in the five largest, however you measure this. 
You may do it by units, if you wish. If it is measured by a pound of 
butter, do it by units. Use commodities that would show, from 1910 
to 1955, the output of the five largest producing units in the Nation 
and you can lump the others under “Others.” 

Secretary Benson. You would like to show a separate line for each 
commodity, and the relationship between them ? 

Senator Russetu. Yes, sir. Dairy products, I believe, is the largest 
in the United States. Whatever comes second would be next, which 
would be wheat or corn. 

Secretary Benson. Cattle would be next, I think. 

Senator Russeiu. I guess that at least two of the basic commodities 
would get into that. 

Secretary Benson. Wheat and cotton, I think, would. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, do you want that to show the in- 
come from dairy products or the dairy herd? It will make some 
difference. 

Senator Russety. This has nothing to do with income. It has to do 
with output. 

Secretary Benson. You want the physical volume? 

Senator Russeiy. That is right. That is what I want. 

Senator ArkKEN. It makes a difference whether you include the sales 
of livestock from the dairy herd, or whether you just include dairy 
products. 
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Senator Russe.t. Use it in whatever way you used it to get this 
total. You had to add a great many commodities to get this total. 
Put into each of those whatever you put in here to get this total as 
embraced in the total commodity. 

Secretary Benson. We can do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The following 3 charts were prepared in response to Senator Russell’s request 
that output data for 5 leading commodities be included in addition to the chart on 
farm output which was included in the Secretary’s statement. 

The Secretary’s chart was prepared from index numbers of farm output; 
that is, the chart provided a measure of percentage changes in farm output 
with the 1947-49 average equal to 100. 

Similar indexes for cattle and calves, dairy products, hogs, corn, cotton, and 
wheat have been prepared. These indexes provide a measure of changes in 
the production of the individual commodities just as the index of farm output 
provides a measure of changes in total farm production. 

Cattle and calves, dairy products, and hogs are the 3 leading livestock com- 
modities, and cotton, wheat, and corn, are the 3 leading crops. 

Three charts have been prepared to avoid the confusion which would have 
resulted from several lines crisscrossing one another on one chart. 

Each of the 3 charts permits a comparison of changes in production of 2 com- 
modities with changes in farm output. The first chart compares cattle and calves 
and dairy products with farm output, the second, corn and hogs, and the third, 
cotton and wheat. 
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Mr. Butz. On exhibit C we have two parts to the chart. The top 
line is prices received by farmers for products they sell, and prices 
paid by farmers for products they use in living and production. 
That is the parity index, so called. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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INDEX OF PRICES 


Mr. Burz. You will notice that starting with 1950 the index of 
prices received by farmers rose very rapidly and reached an alltime 
high in February 1951, of 313 percent of the pre-World War I average. 

hen there started a decline that has continued irregularly until 
2 or 3 months ago. It has been turning up for the last quarter. 

You will note that that declined rather substantially through 1952 
particularly, and has declined at a slower rate since that time. 

It reached a bottom here in the latter part of 1955, and has been 
turning up some since. 

The figure for March 1956 was 230. As the Secretary pointed out 
in his testimony, we do not know what the figure will be for April 15 
yet, but we expect it may be a little higher because of price increases 
that we have experienced in livestock and soybeans and certain other 
products in the last month. 

The top line shows the index of prices paid by farmers, and you will 
note it also rose during and immediately following the Korean period 
and then remained relatively constant. Last month in March it stood 
at 282. A year ago it was 284. It fluctuated within a very narrow 
range in the last year. 

The spread between those two lines represents the cost-price squeeze 
in which farmers find themselves. That is illustrated in a single line 
at the bottom of the sheet which is the ratio of prices received by 
farmers related to prices paid by farmers, or the parity ratio. You 
will observe that that line increased through 1950 rather sharply and 
reached a high of 113 in February 1951. It likewise has been in the 
irregular decline since that time except for the last 2 or 3 months 
when it has been increasing. 

That line decreased during 1951 and 1952, a total of 19 points during 
those years or approximately three-fifths of the total decline that has 
been experienced, since the Korean war was in those 2 years. Approx- 
imately two-fifths of the decline has been in the 3 years since that time. 

That line reached a low of 80 last December. It stood last month 
at 82. We feel that it very likely has reached the bottom and should 
head up very gradually from here. 

Within the last year that has fluctuated within a 6-point range. 
It now stands 4 points below where it was. 

Senator Youna. The action by Congress and the subsequent action 
by the President and the Secretary in raising prices recently has had 
a wholesome influence on markets, has it ? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. That is not reflected on these figures to date 
because the most recent figures on this chart were as of March 15 
which is 5 or 6 weeks ago. 

Senator Youna. Part of that is seasonal, too. I hope that it carries 
through to the heavy marketing season in the fall. 

Mr. Butz. We expect next fall that hog prices will be above last 
fall, and feed cattle prices likewise above last fall. 

Turning now to exhibit D, we show a comparison of per capita 
income of people on farms with people not on farms, from 1934 to 
date. 
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FARM AND NONFARM PER CAPITA INCOME 


Mr. Butz. You will observe that they have tended to move roughly 
together up until the last 2 or 3 years with per capita income of people 
on farms growing more rapidly than per capita income of nonfarm 
people until, since 1951, there has been some divergence in those two 
lines. 

I would point out, however, that the per capita income of farm 
people has remained fairly constant in the last 3 or 4 years, whereas 
the total net farm income declined. The reason that that has re- 
mained constant in the face of a declining total net farm income is 
accounted for by two factors. 

First, we have a smaller number of people on farms each year in 
recent years with the exception of 1955. There was a slight increase 
in 1955, but over recent years the number of people on farms has been 
declining. 

The second reason is that many of our farm people in increasing 
numbers now are employed off the farm part time and in some 
cases for a full-time job. Last year, for example, it was estimated 
that for every $2 of farm income received by farm people, they recived 
$1 of nonfarm income. Last year it was estimated that of our farm 
people there were some 2 million men and 1 million women whose 
principal occupation was nonfarm work. That, of course, adds to 
the farm income when you put it on a per capita basis and tends to 
give you a relatively constant figure in the face of a declining aggre- 
gate net farm income. 

The next chart, exhibit E, is a chart showing the level of farm fore- 
closures since 1925. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
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FARM FORECLOSURES 


Mr. Butz. Foreclosures ran high during the 1920’s and in the ear] 
1930’s, and reached a peak of 38 farmers per thousand foreclosed. 
During the 1930’s they declined but in 1940 were still at the rate 
of 10 farms per thousand. 

Senator Youne. Near that peak is when I lost a farm. 
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Mr. Burz. In recent years the level of foreclosures has been quite 
low. Last year it was under 3 farms per thousand farms foreclosed, 
Nie is really quite a low figure, I think, and it continues at a low 
level. 

Senator Haypen (presiding). Is this lower rate attributable to 
the fact that the various forms of farm credit have been made avail- 
able by legislation ? 

Mr. Butz. That has been helpful, Senator. There is a variety of 
factors here. I think the chief thing is that the overall farm financ- 
ing structure is in sound position. The ratio of total debts to total 
value is approximately 11 percent, which, for the industry, is a very 
conservative figure. Individual farmers may be in debt unduly 
heavily, but the industry itself is in sound financial position. There 
are approximately 7 out of 10 farms that have no farm mortgage 
on them. 

Senator Haypen (presiding). That is a very fine situation. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF INDUSTRY 


Senator Arken. Do you have the comparable figures for industry ? 

Mr. Butz. The indebtedness of industry ? 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Mr. Burz. It can be supplied. It is much higher than this. 

Senator ArKen. It is several times higher? 

Mr. Butz. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Is it the wish of the committee that we put in 
the figures on indebtedness ? 

Senator Arken. Well, the indebtedness in relation to assets. If 
that could be included, it would be helpful. 

Secretary Benson. That is 11 percent in agriculture. It was 19 
percent earlier. 

I think we could get it for industry. 

Senator Russexu (presiding). What was that? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Aiken asked if we could get comparable 
figures for industry on the ratio of debts to total assets. 

The ratio in agriculture today is 11 percent of total assets. In 1940, 
it was 19 percent. 

The question is can we get comparable figures for industry, and I 
think that we can, Senator, if you would like them for the record. 

Senator Russetu. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

According to information from the Federal Trade Commission, total liabili- 
ties of manufacturing corporations at the end of 1955 amounted to 35.2 percent 
of the total assets of these corporations. 

Senator Russet. You may.proceed, Mr. Butz. 

Mr. Butz. To proceed with exhibit F, this deals with the borrowing 
authority of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
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CCC BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Burz. It is of interest, I think, to note how the borrowing 
authority of the CCC has been increased since 1947, and how from 
time to time the total commitments under that borrowing authority 
have pushed up against the ceiling on borrowing authority. 

From 1947 to 1949, the total borrowing authority was $4.75 billion. 
The CCC almost reached that at the beginning of 1950. At that time 
the borrowing authority was increased to $6.75 billion. However, 
the commitments of CCC against that borrowing authority declined 
for 2 or 3 years primarily because of the Korean war which moved 
much of this material out. 
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Beginning in 1952, you will observe that the CCC commitments both 
in terms of outstanding borrowings and other obligations also started 
to rise and increased through 1953. At the end of 1953, the borrowing 
authority was raised by Congress to $8.5 billion. Then in 1954, it had 
to be raised to $10 billion where it continued to the end of 1955, at 
which time it was raised to $12 billion. 

At the present time we have approximately $11.6 billion of that 
committed in one way or another. It is estimated that that will have 
to be raised and, as the Secretary pointed out, a request is in the mill 
now for that to be raised to take care of the crops that will come to us 
yet this year and which, under the law, we have to take. 

Turning now to exhibit G, this shows the carryover situation for 
four important groups of commodities by recent years. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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TOTAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Butz. In wheat we see there the number of bushels of carry- 
over at the beginning of the crop year beginning July 1. In 1952, 
July 1, we had 256 million bushels. The next year that increased to 
562 million bushels and then in 1954 to 902 million bushels. By that 
time crop controls began to become effective. In 1955 it was 1,021 
million bushels. We estimate as of July 1, 1956, there will be approxi- 
mately 1,043 million bushels in the carryover. 

The important thing to note there, I think, is that the increase has 
been stopped. The real problem becomes now one of moving the sur- 
plus we have. 

In the case of cotton, again you see a rather steady increase in carry- 
over. The big increase in 1955 to 1956 occurred because of the tre- 
mendous cotton crop we had in 1955 when yields exceeded all previous 
records and exceeded the estimate, primarily because of good grow- 
ing weather throughout the entire &otton Belt. 

In the case of corn, again you see a rather steady increase in carry- 
over in the last 5 years. It was estimated that, beginning next Octo- 
ber 1, we will have a carryover of 1,119 million bushels. 

A somewhat different picture is shown in the case of food fats and 
oils where 2 years ago we had a very high carryover up to 1,608 million 
posts much of that being cottonseed oil. During the last 2 years we 

ave had a vigorous disposal program on that and worked it to the 
point where the oil situation currently is in good shape. We have 
disposed of over a billion pounds of edible oils in the fast couple of 
years one way or the other. That is in strong condition at the present 
time. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Butz, I wish you would prepare or have pre- 
pared for the use of this committee and to go into this record a state- 
ment of the losses chargeable to each of these farm commodities for 
the years with which you deal here. 

Mr. Butz. That can be done. 

Senator Russexixu. I would like for it to go to any commodity in 
which you had any appreciable loss during the period from 1952 
through 1956. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF Price SupPoRT AND OTHER STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 


The cost associated with the acquisition, storage, disposition, and production 
adjustment of commodities is shown by the Department of Agriculture state- 
ment of the realized cost of programs primarily for the stabilization of farm 
prices and income. This group of programs includes the Commodity Credit 
Corporation nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment program as well as other 
programs of CCC and the Department which have operated for the common 
purpose of strengthening and protecting the price of farm commodities and the 
income of farmers. There follows (on pp. 538-539) a summary of this statement 
which shows, by commodity detail, where possible, (1) the realized cost of the 
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CCC programs and (2) the realized cost of other stabilization programs, cumula- 
tively for the fiscal years 1932-55, and for selected fiscal years since 1952. 
The programs included in the summary are: 
re years 
Commodity Credit Corporation: millions 
Nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment program $2, 328. 
Supply, commodity report, and other activities_._._.co........_--- 151. 


nN 


2, 479. 
Other stabilization programs: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 1, 745. 
Sugar Act —345. 
Federal crop insurance 78. 
Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation 
program 2, 354. 
Agricultural adjustment programs (principally acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas) 111. 
Parity payments 967. 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and related acts 515. 
Agricultural marketing revolving fund, and payments to stabiliza- 
tion corporations for losses incurred 
Distribution costs on CCC stocks for emergency feed program___- 
Retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates 
Removal of surplus cattle and dairy products 
Transfer of hay and pasture seeds 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
International Wheat Agreement 
Donations of commodities to other nations__._...___..-..__--_~ 
Commodities sold fer foreign currencies under title I, Public 


eo 
Sas 
CHOWRDD OCOFN © won © 


The programs for “International Wheat Agreements,” “Donations of com- 
modities, to other nations,” and “Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
title I, Public Law 480,” are international in nature and serve more than one 
purpose, but they are included because they do provide an outlet for surplus 
wheat and other commodities, and thereby contribute substantially to the main- 
tenance of stable prices and income. 

The table appearing on pages 540-542, following the summary, shows separately 
an analysis of the programs results of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cumulatively for the period October 17, 1933, through February 29, 1956, and 
for selected fiscal years since 1952. This table also provides the information 
referred to on page 559. 
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Mr. Burz. The next chart, exhibit H, shows the progress we have 
made in CCC disposal of price-support commodities. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


xHIBIT H 


. 
4 


E 


Mr. Butz. We have just seen how the carryover of some of these 
commodities has grown. I think it is important to note that they 
have grown in spite of very vigorous and we think very successful 
efforts to move CCC stocks out of the hands of the CCC. 

In the 1953 fiscal year we disposed of over a half billion dollars 
worth. In 1954 we disposed of $1,004 million and in 1955 of $2.1 bil- 
lion, and we estimate for fiscal 1956 approximately $2.6 million will 
be disposed of. That means that in the 3-year period there we have 
disposed of something like $5.7 billion as contrasted with a beginning 
inventory in January 1953, of approximately 2.9 or 3 billion dollars 
which means that we have disposed of almost twice as much as we 
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had in inventory 3 years ago. We have been helped very materially in 
this program by some of the aids which Congress has given us such 
as Public Law 480 and other tools at our disposal. 

The last chart, exhibit I, shows the level of United States exports 
in constant dollars from 1925 to 1955. It is important that this be 
shown in constant dollars because of the varying price level through 
that period of time. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE 


Mr. Burz. You will notice if you take the 5-year average, 1951-55, 
we averaged $3.3 billion a year during that period. 

That is, I think, some 19 percent higher than the 31-year average 
across there and, with the exception of the immediate postwar period, 
1945-50, when world agriculture was very seriously disrupted and 
when we were having substantial amounts of foreign aid abroad, 
much of which came back for the purchase of farm products, with the 
exception of that period and with the exception of the period in the 
1920's, our exports in the last 5 years have been at a record level. 

I think it is important to note that in each of the last 2 years our 
level of exports in constant dollars has improved. 


CONSTANT DOLLARS 


Senator Russeit. Will you please define constant dollars for us? 

Mr. Butz. Constant dollars means that you have made adjustment 
for variation in the price level. 

This is taken on the basis of 1952-54 price base. When the price 
level was below that, the dollars were adjusted upward and, when 
it was above that, the dollars were adjusted downward. This is a 
measure of physical volume. 

Senator Russet. It does not take into account the decline in value 
of the dollar, say, since 1939? The dollar today is worth about 50 
cents. 

Mr. Burz. It corrects for that. The only way you can measure 
something like this is to take the dollar value because you have no 
other way of averaging bales with pounds and gallons, and so on. 
Therefore, you take the dollar value and adjust for changes in the 
price level, which gives you a measure of the physical volume of 
exports. 

Senator Russe.y. Therefore, you do consider the reduction in the 
value of the dollar? 

Mr. Burz. Yes; we have corrected for it. 


NORMAL AND CURRENCY EXCHANGE EXPORTS 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, what percentage of your ex- 
ports in the last 5 years has been on a normal export basis and what 
percentage on a currency exchange basis ? 

Secretary Brnson. In the statement, Senator Dworshak, which 
may have been read before you came in, on the lower half of page 9 
we estimate — for foreign currencies to be at the rate of one- 


half billion dollars a year. We do not show the percentage. 

Senator DworsHak. I am trying to find out whether we have actual- 
ly disrupted our normal export potentials and priced ourselves out of 
the market in many commodities. 

Mr. Burz. Do you mean have we disrupted our normal export po- 
tentials by our various supplementary export aids? 

Senator Dworsnak. That is right. 

Mr. Burz. We try very hard to make certain that we do not dis- 
place what would be a normal dollar export by any of our supplemental 
export aids. You can never be absolutely sure that you do that com- 
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pletely, but our people in the foreign agricultural service screen all 
these carefully and do their best to prevent that. 

Secretary Benson. We usually, in the agreement, insist that they 
take their usual amount of commodities for dollars before we enter into 
an agreement with them under 480? 

Senator DworsHax. You are actually encouraging increased con- 
sumption then because of the attractive price ? 

Secretary Benson. I think, though, that, in all fairness, we must 
say that there is certainly some replacement of dollars, but we try 
to hold it to the very minimum. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. We will not take the time to go through the 
final chart, exhibit J, but the one line on that table at the end, Mr. 
Chairman, indicates, in percentage, how the foreign currencies that 
we take in exchange for our commodities are used. That may be 
of general interest. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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(Supplement to Exhibit J) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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EXPLANATION OF USES OF ForEIGN CurreNCIes UNpER TITLE I, PusLtic Law 480 4 
AGRICULTURAL MARKET DEVELOPMENT i 

Section 104 (a) provides that a part of the foreign currencies accruing from 4 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities may be used for developing markets « 
abroad for United States agricultural commodities. The Department is carry- M 
ing on this work in close cooperation with the United States agricultural trade ha 
and, where feasible, also with foreign trade groups. The United States Govern- * 
ment contribution is limited to foreign currencies. As of March 26, 1956, the bs 
portion tentatively reserved for this work exceeded the equivalent of US$17 mil- rd 


lion. In addition, United States and foreign trade groups contribute services, 
facilities, and materials. 

We are promoting cotton in cooperation with the National Cotton Council in 
France and Japan, where the council has worked out arrangements with local 
cotton groups. Similar activities are contemplated for Italy, Germany, and 
other countries. 

Dairy products promotion has been undertaken in Colombia in cooperation 
with Dairy Industries Society international and local groups. Activities are 
being planned in Thailand and several other countries. 

Market development for soybeans has begun in Japan in cooperation with the 
American Soybean Association and Japanese trade groups. Activities in Ger- 
many and other countries are being readied when funds are available. 

Wheat market development is now underway in Colombia in cooperation with 
the Millers’ National Federation and a nutrition demonstration program show- 
ing the value of wheat is being developed for Japan in cooperation with the 
Oregon Wheat Growers’ League. In both cases, there will be close cooperation 
with local trade groups in carrying out the work. 

Several tobacco buyers and specialists from Thailand are being brought to 
the United States where United States tobacco groups are acquainting them 
with the merits of United States tobacco and our methods of marketing and 
grading. Two University of Kentucky agricultural economists have been sent 
to Spain to evaluate market possibilities and develop proposed promotional 
activities working with the Spanish tobacco trade. Plans for the promotion 
in Japan of Japanese cigarettes using United States tobacco are being rapidly 
developed. Three United States tobacco groups, Leaf Tobacco Exporters Asso- 
ciation, Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, and Tobaeco Asso- 
ciates, are cooperating with the Department on the foregoing and other tobacco- 
market development projects. 

When funds become available, we contemplate bringing over several German 
food inspection officials to acquaint them with the rigid United States sanitary 
specifications as a part of our efforts to facilitate foreign reception of United 
States agricultural commodities. 

The foreign currency market development program is just getting underway, 
as funds become available and as we gather experience market development 
activities using foreign currencies will be expanded and strengthened. 

The Bureau of the Budget has allocated foreign currencies equivalent to 
ahout $10 million for section 104 (a) activities. As of this date, the Department 
















has tentatively committed in program agreements and otherwise the equivalent P 
7 : : * 

of about US$4.4 million as follows: 4 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


As a part of our foreign market development activities, we are participating in 
international trade fairs, financing such operations with the foreign currencies 
accruing under Public Law 480. 

Up to the present time we have had exhibits at fairs held in Cologne, Germany ; 
Bogota, Columbia; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; and at Osaka, Japan, 
where the fair is presently in progress. At Cologne, Germany, our first try, we 
organized exhibits sponsored by 16 private trade groups and companies. At 
Bogota, Ciulad Trujillo, and Osaka they were point projects with the Department 
of Commerce. 

We believe that displays of United States agriculture commodities at these 
fairs can assist in developing markets for our farm products. Generally the 
exhibits feature commodities for which a possible market exists. For example, 
at Bogota we featured dairy products, recombining milk at the exhibit. We dem- 
onstrated that good palatable milk can be produced by this process. We antic- 
ipate developing a continuing market for our dairy products as a result of 
this effort. Also, at Bogata we demonstrated the quality of bread which can 
be produced from our best wheat flour. Samples were distributed which helped 
build up a demand that we hope will result in the Government of Colombia lower- 
ing duties of American flour. 

Plans are underway for participation in the Barcelona, Spain, Fair in June 
of this year, and the British Food Fair, London, England, in the fall. Most 
unique of all the exhibits will be the supermarket exhibit at the International 
Food Congress on Food Distribution in Rome, Italy, in June. This event illus- 
trates the wonderful cooperation we are receiving from all segments of the 
industry and trade organizations. In this case, the National Association of 
Food Chains is furnishing all of the equipment and supplies for the supermarket. 
With Public Law 480 Italian lira, the United States Department of Agriculture 
will pay for the transportation of the materials to Rome and the cost of setting 
up the exhibit. This event will be attended by about 3,000 food merchandisers 
and distributors from countries throughout the world. United States food 
trade representatives will be on hand to make profitable contacts. 

I would like to stress to the committee that it would not be possible for the 
USDA to accomplish what we have so far without the fullest cooperation of the 
United States trade groups and without splendid cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce and the United States Information Agency. We feel that our 
presence in the Commerce Trade Fair program gives a proper recognition to 
United States Agriculture. At the same time we are promoting increased sales 
of United States agricultural products. 


OPOnreiowrtriuwa- 
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NONAGRICULTURAL USES OF CURRENCIES 


Section 104 (b) : Local currency proceeds planned for the purchase of strategic 
materials total $8.6 million to date. Although some preliminary plans have been 
made, no actual purchases of strategic materials have been completed. Where 
local currency proceeds can be used to finance programs covered by appropriated 
dollars, the funds are used for such programs rather than for 104 (b) purposes. 
ODM and GSA are responsible for this use of the currencies. 

Section 104 (c): A total of $181.1 million has been planned for the purchase 
of military equipment, materials, facilities, and services, for the common defense. 
Most of the funds will be used for direct forces support. The Bureau of the 
Budget has allocated $11 million of these funds on the basis of requests from 
the Department of Defense. 

Section 104 (d): A total of $18.6 million is planned for the purchase of goods 
and services for other countries. (ICA responsible. ) 

Section 104 (e): A total of $7.5 million has been planned to promote balanced 
economic development and trade among nations. (ICA responsible.) 

Section 104 (f): A total of $247.5 million has been planned for payment of 
United States obligations and is available for sale to United States agencies for 
dollars which will be reimbursed to CCC. The Bureau of the Budget has allo- 
cated $36.9 million of these funds to date and the CCC has been reimbursed $214 
ae from sales made. The Treasury Department is responsible for these 

unds. 

Section 104 (g): Part of the local currency sales proceeds may be loaned back 
to the importing country to promote multilateral trade and economic develop- 
ment. A total of $446.3 million is available for these purposes. The Bureau 
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of the Budget has allocated $215.5 million of these funds. Through March 7, 
1956, loan agreements have been signed with 7 countries providing for local cur- 
rency loans of the equivalent of nearly $94 million. Negotiations of additional 
agreements are actively underway. ICA is responsible for handling these loans. 

Section 104 (h): Most agreements negotiated to date have provided for uses 
of some of the local currency proceeds for international educational exchange 
programs. A total of $7.9 million has been planned for this purpose, of which 
$3.8 million has been allocated by the Bureau of the Budget. The State Depart- 
ment is responsible for the use of currencies for this program. 

Secretary Benson. The next to the last line at the bottom of 
exhibit J shows that 1.9 percent is programed for market development 
abroad, which, of course, is helpful to our farm people. A little over 
19 percent is used for military procurement. That means for our 
expenses for military installations abroad. Then the next sizable 
item is payments of United States obligations. That is expenses of 
our embassies and other United States activities abroad, for which 
CCC receives dollar reimbursement for the use of the foreign cur- 
rencies. ’ 

The largest single item of 47.7 percent is for loans for trade and 
economic development in those countries which receive our products. 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Burz. Mr. Chairman, this committee might be interested to 
know that in the case of item 104 (a) which is market development, 
we now have a total of $17.4 million in foreign currencies of one kind 
or another that can be used for market development; $10 million has 
actually been allocated for use. We have a number of trade groups 
cooperating very closely with us in that program. The cotton group, 
the grain group, the poultry group, the meat group, and the dairy 
group, I think are particularly cooperative, as are the fruit and vege- 
table group likewise, with teams abroad working actively on this mar- 
ket development program. We think that this will pay big dividends. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Russell, you will be particularly inter- 
ested to know that the cotton industry pioneered in this field. They 
sent a trade mission abroad some years ago, the results of which we 
studied, and we found that it was apparently very fruitful. We are 
trying to extend that now to a number of other commodities. 





FARM LEGISLATION 





Senator Russretx. Mr. Secretary, I do not propose to go into the 
provisions of the late-lamented farm bill and discuss those, the bill 
which was vetoed, and compare the merits or demerits with the merits 
and demerits of the program. 

I am, however, interested in some of the changes that have been 
made in the planned programs since the veto of the farm bill. 


DAIRY SUPPORTS 


Now, in the President’s veto message he severely criticized the 
Congress for raising the dairy supports in the bill that he vetoed. 
I think it is in the same message, although not in his speech, that 
he said he instructed you to raise that support to exactly what the 
Congress had done. Why was it a mistake on the part of the Congress 
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to do oe and yet a wise provision for you to do that by administrative 
order 

Secretary Benson. In the first place, Senator, the support levels 
which we had previously announced or contemplated for the 1957 crops 
were based on the anticipation that we would get a soil bank. In 
the case of dairy, particularly our biggest objection to the dairy 
provision in the bill that was reported out by the conferees was the 
fact that it narrowed the flexible range in the bill. It would have 
narrowed it from 80 to 90, and would have made that permanent. 
The increase we have announced is very slight, of course, and it is 
for 1 year only. It does not narrow the flexibility. 

Senator Russeiy. I noticed here that you laid great claims to that, 
and that it was a wise and prudent decision, that provision for 1 year 
only. 

If you ever set any support for more than 1 year only, I never knew 
of it. Are not these other supponés for 1 year only, too? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; but I said that the bill as reported out 
would have made permanent a narrowing of flexible supports. 

Senator Young. I thought it was a 1-year provision in the bill. 

Secretary Benson. No; that part of the bill was permanent; the 
$3.25 and the 58.6 was a l-year provision, but the range would have 
been permanently narrowed. 

Senator Arken. We talked of making it a 1-year provision and 
then found it was made permanent in both the Senate and House 
bills as written, and we could not change it. 

Senator Russety. As a matter of fact, the other prices are set by 
you only for 1 year. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct, Senator, and, of course, these 
prices may be raised any time during the year; when you set them once 
you cannot lower them until the end of the marketing year. 

We had announced the support level on flax, for example, and on 
soybeans which was an increase over a year ago. When we set the 
support on wheat, it was done very early. It was done last June, 
as you may recall, and we intended, of course, to review that again. 

Then there are a number of other factors. 

These support levels, as I have indicated, were about what we had 
in mind anticipating that we would get the soil bank and, while there 
have been some improvements in outlet opportunities and in the 
prospective total production, you know that we have had some con- 
siderable drought in five of our Plains States. We do not know yet 
what effect that is going to have on total production on wheat. Then 
we felt, too, that there was somewhat of a moral commitment made 
when one of the administration leaders offered to go part way as a 
compromise to get constructive legislation that the President con- 
sidered shtgutable: so that, overall, we felt that this would give some 
price protection. It is about in line with what we planned if we got 
the soil bank, and we still hope to get it. 


COTTON PRICES 


Senator Russeix. If you base that on some administration spokes- 
man in the Congress making offers, some of the Senators from the 
cotton producing States did all within their power to give you exactly 
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the kind of a bill that you wanted exactly. Why did you not show any 
appreciation of that when it comes to fixing your support prices / 

Secretary Benson. In the case of cotton, of course, there have been 
some very difficult problems—and I presume there is no one more 
familiar with them than you are, Senator 

Senator Russeitx. Yes; I think I am. 

Secretary Benson. There were 1 or 2 provisions in our recommen- 
dations that would have affected the price of cotton by moving to 
average grade and staple from seven-eighths inch staple. ‘There were 
some conferences held with representatives of the cotton industry and 
we had concluded in our own minds that part of the problem is price 
and that probably, in order to be competitive with the rest of the 
world and regain some of the markets we have lost, there should be a 
decrease in the neighborhood of 2.75 cents a pound. We had some 
consultations on that. There is no firm commitment made, but that 
is what we had in mind. “ 

The level at which we have set cotton supports, 82.5 percent of 
parity, gives us a decrease of about 2.6 cents, a little less than what we 
had in mind doing, assuming that we would have gotten legislation 
such as was recommended by the President. I think it is a little less 
than what the industry thought was desirable. I know that there is 
some difference of opinion, but we had consultation with some of the 
growers’ group and with the representatives of the Cotton Council 
and generally agreed that it was a price problem in part and a re- 
search problem in part. 

We did not want to make any great reduction because of the impact 
it would have on the economy of the South, but we did feel that around 
2.75 cents would be a reasonable adjustment. 

This works out to 2.6 cents. 

Senator Russet... Of course, I do not subscribe to that theory. 

Secretary Benson. I recognize that. 

Senator Russretx. I do not subscribe to the theory that it is a wise 
thing to cut the price of cotton. 

Secretary Benson. We have announced an export program, too. 
We sold a million bales much more quickly than some people thought 
we would be able to, and are moving ahead on an export program 
which we think is going to help cotton. 





CURRENT COTTON ACREAGE 


Senator Russet. What have you set the acreage of cotton at, 
for this year ? 

Secretary Benson. It is 17.4 million. 

Senator Russetu. As far as you can see ahead now, what will be 
the acreage on cotton in 1957? 

Secretary Benson. I have thought all along that, if we could get 
a satisfactory soil bank, we would not be required to reduce the acre- 
age further. I am hopeful that we can expand acreages rather than 
reduce them further, but it will depend somewhat on how effective 
we are in moving increased volume into consumption. I know that 
there is an interest in a minimum figure the same as we have on 


wheat. I think there is legislation pending now that would bring 
that about. 
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During the debate on the farm bill, I think we indicated that we 
would not oppose it or at least we did not oppose it at that time, but 
then we were assuming that we were going to get the full package at 
that time which the President recommended. | 

Senator Russexi. I notice here on your charts that you go back on 
some of your figures as far as 1930. 

Have you ever had occasion to look at the number of acres that 
were planted to each of these basic commodities in that period and 
compare the reductions in cotton acreage taken, as compared with 
these other commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I have received those figures, Senator, and 
of course, the reduction is very considerable in the case of cotton. 

Senator Russetn. In one of those years cotton was at 42 million 
acres and now it is down to 17.4 million. Wheat, I think, in those 
years, had around 65 million and they have taken what they consider 
a drastic cut to 55 million which does not compare with the reduction 
in cotton. 

Secretary Benson. I think the high in wheat is 78 million and we 
are down to 55 million. 

Senator Russeiy. I have not added all of the figures on corn for the 
commercial corn areas, but, as a rough estimate, I do not believe 
that they planted over 50 million acres back in that period in the com- 
mercial corn States, and now you have taken off all limitations and, 
if I understand your statement, have permitted them to put all of 
their land in the acreage reserve. You say it is not just the allotment 
of 43 million acres, but you intend to let them put other acres in 
reserve / 

PARTICIPATION IN CORN ACREAGE PROGRAM 


Secretary Benson. Of course, in the case of corn, we have had very 
low participation in the acreage program. 

Senator Russet. That is because corn has never had marketing 
quotas since the program started. 

Secretary Benson. It is hard to put them on. I think the Con- 
gress determined that, because 80 percent of the corn never moves 
into the channels of trade except through livestock, which makes it 
very difficult to impose marketing quotas effectively. 

Senator Russeiy. That may be, but is that any reason why you 
should open up this additional acreage ? 

Secretary Benson. We do not anticipate, Senator, that we are 
going to get a great increase because, if they increase their corn acre- 
age, most of it will come out of soybeans and soybean prices are rela- 
tively higher than corn and higher than the support level which we 
have set on corn. 

If all of the acres are planted, as Earl Butz pointed out, we do not 
get control of overall production by controlling the acreage of a few 
basic crops. 

This is a 70-percent support level the same as other feed grains. 
We do not anticipate that it is going to give as a great increase in corn 
acreage because the farmers, I think, will keep their land in soybeans 
as long as the relative prices are the same as they are today. 
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SOIL BANK 


Senator Russetx. What effect does it have on the soil bank? I am 
one of those who hope we will have some provision for a form of 
soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. I am pleased to hear you say that. We are 
anxious to have the soil bank as a tool to help on this program. I 
think as the bill was reported out of committee and I think in the 
present version it provided for taking the average acreage planted. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Paartgerc. It would use the 51 million. 

Secretary Benson. It would use the 51 million acres as a base to 
measure participation by corn farmers in the soil bank. 

Senator Russert. Do you not think that this gives the corn pro- 
dusers a substantial advantage over the cotton producers who have 
laboring under the marketing quota and have to take a 50-percent 
penalty if they overplant their allotments? 

Secretary Benson. I do not think so. Of course, the corn grower 
has been adversely affected by this tremendous buildup in feed grains 
which has been planted largely on acreage taken out of wheat and 
cotton. Those feed grains have pretty well been dumped on his 
market and have had a depressing effect on corn prices. 

Senator Russetz. That may be true in some States but in my State 
there has been very little increase in the production of feed grains 
and my State has been put out of the cotton business almost com- 
pletely. 
30-YEAR CORN ACREAGE RECORD 


Senator Arken. May we have the acreage planted to corn for the 
last 30 years provided for the record ¢ 

Senator Russrxx. I will be happy to have that done. I want it 
broken down by total United States, and the commercial corn area. 
I looked at the figures the other day in the reports from the Depart- 
ment. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
(Nore.—In addition to following table there is included at the end of the 


hearings a tabulation showing acreage planted to and production of basic crops 
1926-55.) 
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Senator Russet... Senator, if you do not object, will you let me ques- 
tion the Secretary? I will be glad to turn him over to you for any 
statement you see fit. 

Senator Arken. I want the facts brought out. 

Senator Russexty. That is what I am trying to do, without inter- 
r uption from the other members of the committee. 

Senator Arken. I asked you to yield. 

Secretary Benson. Could I make one comment on your last 
question ? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. In providing supports for farmers who are not 
participating in an acreage control program of the Corn Belt, we are 
giving them some protec tion but not as much as a person who controls 
his acreage. That is, the support level is lower. We have been giving 
supports “for corn farmers outside the commercial areas for years. 

Senator Russeit. I am aware of that. That is directed by law. 

It is not fully effective because there are so little storage facilities 
available. Do you not confess that that is true? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true, although the facilities have 
been increased in the recent years. 

Senator Russeit. We do not grow a great deal of corn in my area, 
but corn was sold there for $1.10 a bushel last year because there was no 
place to store it. 

On your eight pertinent factors which you take into consideration 
here in fixing ‘these levels, do you not think that cotton can qualify un- 
der most of these from a favorable angle? Certainly, as far as avail- 
ability of funds are concerned, they are to be entitled to an equal level. 
As to perishability of the commodity, there is no other commodity on 
which loans are made that stores as well as cotton; is there? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think a number of those criteria would 
apply to cotton as they do to others. But, Mr. Chairman, we consid- 
ered the formula only as a guide, with the opportunity to take into 
consideration these eight points. 

Had we just followed the formula strictly, the support on cotton 
would have been 75 percent, at the minimum. 

Senator Russett. What would it have been on wheat and corn ? 

Secretary Benson. It would have been 76 on wheat without taking 

into consideration the effects of this drought which we have not been 
able to measure yet, and about 81 on corn. Therefore, I think that 
we have tried to treat all these commodities fairly. I hope we have 
not discriminated against any of them. Certainly there was no inten- 
tion of that sort. 

Senator Russetu. This was the first time that you ever have com- 
pletely thrown our acreage allotment program out of the window in 
the commercial corn area. 

Secretary Benson. It is the first time that supports have been of- 
fered to noncompliers in the commercial corn area. I think that is 
correct, but the controls have not been effective, Senator. In the first 
place, the farmers have refused to participate in them. Over half of 
them have not taken any part in the program. Of course, the non- 
commercial corn areas have been getting some protection. We are 
simply extending some protection at a lower level to producers who 
do not want to control their acreage. 

We think it will help stabilize the whole feed-grain situation. 
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PROVISION FOR CORN IN SOIL BANK 


Senator Russet. How do you expect to work the soil-bank propo- 
sition if you get it, with respect to corn ‘ 

Secretary Benson. It would be essentially the same as other crops. 
We would take the basic acreage of 51 million and would measure 
participation from that. 

Senator Russe... How do you figure that 51 million? Had you not 
issued some statement that it was going to be 41 million? How do 
you increase it? 

Mr. Morse. The base of 51 million would be a more realistic level 
from which to start the soil-bank operation for corn. With such a 
base we would get much more participation. Otherwise the treat- 
ment of corngrowers, the reduction in acreage, would be essentially 
the same as for the other commodities. 

Senator Russeiti. Did you give any consideration to increasing the 
reserve for cotton, say, to 25 million which is a very substantial reduc- 
tion from the top production, and letting these people get the benefit 
of this from the soil bank ? 

Mr. Morse. If we are going to make the corn program effective 
under the soil-bank program, since farmers plant their corn primarily 
as a feed crop and not as a cash crop, we will have to establish some 
base with which they have a reasonable opportunity to comply. 

As the Secretary has pointed out, we would not anticipate that we 
would get very great compliance at the 43 million acreage allotment 
level. © ongress : recognized that fact when, in passing the bill, they 
established a 51-million-acre base for corn. 

If the soil bank is to do what it is designed to accomplish, we need 
to have a realistic base from which to operate with corn. We cannot 
stress too strongly that all the carbohydrate feed grains are tied to- 
gether and are readily substituted. A great deal of the feed that is 
now used on farms, that is sold to farmers, is sold in bags. The 
mixing is done by commercial companies. As soon as the price of 
one grain gets out of line a little bit, companies usually substitute 
another one of the feeds. What is done for corn in connection with 
the soil bank will be beneficial to grain sorghums, barley, oats, rye, 
and the other feed grains to which I referred. 

Senator Russenn. That may make some argument. Up to that point 
you are just saying that you are going to reward the corngrowers in 
the commercial area because they have never been willing to abide 
by the allotments fixed by the Department of Agriculture. 


MINIMUM ACREAGE PROVISION 


Secretary Benson. There is one other angle, if I may mention it, in 
the case of wheat and cotton. 

We have had minimum provisions below which we could not go in 
the acreage cut. 

In the case of cotton it has been a minimum of baleage. 

Senator Russe.u. If there has been any acreage minimum on co‘ton 
I was not aware of it. 

Secretary Benson. It has about the same effect. Corn has had no 
minimum acreage. Corn has been hurt more than any other com- 
modity by the use of the diverted areas. 
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You pointed out that there was none of that in your State but in 
the Corn Belt there was a great deal of it. Therefore, corn was 
boosted to 51 million which was considered to be the reasonable base. 

If there had been no minimum acreage in the case of wheat, for 
example, this year, statistically, if we had followed the formula strictly, 
the acreage would have gone down to 19 million acres, so that the 
minimum acreage was effective and the baleage acreage was effective 
in the case of cotton. Corn has had nosuch provision. 

Mr. Morse. Senator, you have in mind that the 51 million acres 
would be a base for soil-bank purposes only. The farmer, to get his 
maximum-price supports, would still have to comply with the 43-mil- 
lion-acre base, as set in the law. 

Senator Russetu. But he gets advantage of the soil bank, a figure 
set arbitrarily after you announced the minimum commercial corn 
figures. 

“There is a little corn grown in my State in the river bottoms where 
they produce about as much corn per acre as in other sections in the 
Nation. If one of these farmers takes his corn out of production, does 
he get acreage reserve or does he have to put it in the conservation 
reserve ? 

Secretary Benson. It probably would be in the conservation reserve 
under, I think, most of the bills that are in the House on the subject. 

Senator Russeiy. He would get, of course, a much lower level of 
payments for taking his acreage out of production. 

Secretary BENson. Yes, it may be. 
Senator Russetn. Itmay be? Isit nota fact that he would? 
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VOLUNTARY BASIS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Morse. A point there, Senator, would be that the farmer would 
not be compelled to go into the program. It would be on a voluntary 
basis. 

Senator Russetu. Is it not voluntary in the commercial corn area, 
Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. Why is the difference there then ? 

Mr. Morse. If he would prosper more by continuing to grow corn, 
of course, there would no compulsion in any way that he enter the 
soil-bank program. 

Senator Russetu. There is a substantial difference in putting in an 
acre that has been productive to corn in the acreage reserve and in the 
conservation reserve, is there not ? 

Mr. Morsz. The compensation would be adjusted to reflect the pro- 
ductivity of the land. Of course, in the conservation reserve we would 
hope that we would get the land that needed conservation practices, 
which would be the land of lower fertility, and land suffering erosion 
and needing to be rebuilt in fertility. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, may I say that this have been both ways 
in different bills, but in the bill recently introduced, S. 3675 by Sena- 
tor Aiken and a group of other Senators, the corn outside the com- 
mercial corn area would participate in the soil bank. They would 
take the average of the acreage for 1953, 1954, and 1955 as his base 
acreage from which he would measure participation in the soil bank, 
including the acreage reserve. 
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Senator Russeti. That would mean then that he would have the 
same benefits as a man would have who lived in lowa, for example, and 
participated in the increase of 8 million acres 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Russrexy. If he planted for 3 years in corn ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is set forth on page 7 of S. 3675. 


CCC LOSSES IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Senator Russe... I am glad to ascertain that. 

Now, we hear a great deal here about the basic commodities and 
all of the controversy raging over them. You have a large carryover 
of the basic commodities, but I was interested in getting testimony here 
that I believe was delivered by Mr. McLain before this committee that 
about half of the losses for last year by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, some nine-hundred-million-odd dollars was in the case of 
dairy products. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the figures at my finger tips but 
they are all available. The losses were very substantial and varying. 
Dairy products are perishable and the storage costs are higher, and 
some of them we can hold just for the very limited period. I think the 
studies that have been made indicate that it is not safe, for example, 
to hold butter beyond 2 years even in rather ideal storage, so that we 
have to get rid of our stocks. Otherwise, the loss would be even 
greater. 

Senator Russeti. The point is the fact that we have these large 
quantities of storable commodities that are constantly pointed to does 
not indicate that they are the ones that lose the money for the CCC 
when last year practically half of it was lost by dairy products. Is that 
correct ? 


Secretary Benson. Of course, we have taken losses on a lot of 
others. 


Senator Russexy. I understand. I have asked for a chart where we 
can see it all. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to provide the figures on in- 
dividual commodities if you would like to have them for the record. 

Senator Russetu. Yes, sir. I would. That is the reason I asked 
for that chart that is broken down by commodities over the period. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 540.) 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to provide that for the record. 


INCREASE IN CORN CARRYOVER 






Senator Russeix. I do not want to take all of the time here. I know 
that other members of the committee wish to ask questions. 

I believe the chart does show that there was an increase in carry- 
over of corn last year over the year preceding ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there was a slight increase. The thing 
that we must keep in mind on corn is that the crop runs normally a 
little over 3 billion bushels. A billion bushels carryover is a third 
of our normal consumption, whereas a billion bushels in the case of 
wheat is more than a year’s total consumption. I think there was a 
slight increase last year. 
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Senator Russert. Whereas there was a decrease in the case of wheat ? 
Secretary Benson. In the case of wheat there was very little —_ 
The projection we have here indicates it is about the same. T think 
actually that when the figures were in there was a slight increase in 
the case of wheat also. 

Senator Russert. I had understood that was the case. 

Secretary Benson. We will not know exactly until we get the July 1 
figures for the end of the marketing year. We hope that it will be 
a decrease. 

Senator Russety. Was your action in raising the supports on dairy 
products to 82.5 percent the action taken on the basis of the offer of 
the administration spokesman in the House, or is that another? 

Secretary BENSON. T think that was one of the things that w 
suggested. The 82.5 minimum was suggested, I believe, ‘at one ‘tins. 
However, the slight rise in dollars and cents, I believe, was also dis- 
cussed during the debate. 

Senator Russetu. You have no controls whatever imposed in the case 
of dairy products, do you? 

Secretary Benson. No, we do not, and I think it is very imprac- 
ticable to attempt any control. 

Senator Russetxi. I thought you said that was one of the items you 
took into consideration though, in fixing your support prices, as to 
whether or not you could control production. 

Secretary Brnson. That is correct. That is 1 of the 8 items. 

Senator Russeru. But you raised it. You did not treat it as you 
did cotton. 

Secretary Benson. We raised it very slightly: 10 cents a hundred 
pounds on milk; about 2 cents on butterfat. We think that will not 
adversely affect the dairy situation. We think that probably it will 
not result in any great increase in items coming into storage. If we 
find it is a little too high, we can adjust it downward next year. This 
is an announcement for 1 year only. It is a very slight increase. 

Senator Russett. Other commodities did take reductions, did they 
not? 

Secretary Benson. Some of them took some reductions. Some of 
them were increased somewhat. The basic commodities are all down 
in dollars from last year, but it is very slight. 



















PREPARED STATEMENT 











Senator Russexy. I wish that you would prepare for the record, and 
I believe you have already agreed to that, a statement of the acreage 
planted to each of these commodities, the basic commodities, from 
1930 down to the present time, and segregate the commercial corn 
area, 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think we can do that, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information referred to appears on p. 555.) 










DOMESTIC PARITY SYSTEM 





Senator Russety. I will defer any further questions for the mo- 
ment. However, I do want to ask one more question. 
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Mr. Secretary, has the Department ever considered thoroughly this 
So- -called domestic parity system which is really along the lines of the 
old MeNary-Haugen bill?’ Have you people ever studied that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we have, Senator; I would say very thor- 
oughly. It has been up before our National Agriculture Advisory 
Commission 4 or 5 different times. This last time » they spent almost a 
full day on it, after the task committee in the department had studied 
it very intensely and made a report on it. I think we have gone into 
it very completely. 

Senator Russett. You see no possible way to apply a system of that 
type! : 

Secretary Benson. We think there are so many objectionable fea- 
tures to it that we are opposed to it and think it would be bad. 

Senator Russe.ty. You realize, of course, that in the case of wheat it 
would save the Government something each year that we are now 
being forced to subsidize under the wheat treaty, do you not? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it may. Of course, we do not know how 
much loss there would be on other commodities if wheat was dumped 
on the feed market. 


COTTON DONATIONS TO RELIEF AGENCIES 


Senator Russetn. I notice in your statement that you speak of the 
large quantities of some commodities that have been made available 
to United States charitable agencies for foreign relief, and also to 
eligible domestic outlets. I realize that cotton has a peculiar problem 
in that it must be processed, but have you examined it to see whether 
it is possible to work out anything in these provisions to utilize cotton 


in that program ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we are moving a lot of cotton under 
Public Law 480, as you know, but through the relief agencies we have 
been giving them things which they have been demanding most. ‘Those 
have been food produets, naturally. A short time ago we extended 
it to cereals and within the next few days they are moving, for example, 
from Houston to Greece a million pounds of corn and 500,000 pounds 
of rice and 200,000 pounds of wheat. That is by the Church World 
Service and the Greek Orthodox Church. We are shipping from Gal- 
veston through the Catholic Relief Services 1,200,000 pounds of beans 
and 2,800,000 pounds of dry milk and 4 million pounds of butter oil. 

Senator Russrti. I commend that, but have you discussed with 
these people whether they are willing to undertake to use any of this 
cotton, because people can freeze as well as starve and some of them 
I am sure would welcome a cotton garment. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to ask Mr. Butz. 

Mr. Butz. Yes, Senator, that has been discussed with them and in 
some cases they feel that there would be a limited outlet for cotton. 
The difficulty is, of course, processing it without displacing other 
supplies that the country itself might purchase. 

Senator Russety. Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. Butz. I say it has been discussed with relief agencies and they 
feel that in some cases there is a limited outlet for « cotton products 
through the voluntary relief agencies. The difliculty is processing it 
in the form in which it can be used, which gets costly, as you know, 
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and also the danger of displacing a purchase that the recipient coun- 
try itself might make. 


DONATIONS TO IRON CURTAIN AREAS 


Senator Russei.. We have given a good deal of these edible com- 
modities, have we not, to countries—or people, rather; I think you 
draw that firm distinction—behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Butz. We have not given much to people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I think in 1 or 2 cases under title II of Public Law 480, where 
they have had disasters, the President has made some grants of wheat, 
but they have been limited. 

Secretary Benson. There is a distinction in the law that we cannot 
barter any of these with Iron Curtain countries. We recommended 
that that limitation be removed so that, if we saw an opportunity and 
it seemed to be in the advantage of this country, we might take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Senator Russexu. I think that was a wise recommendation. Most 
of these things could not be utilized to any great degree, these agri- 
cultural commodities, unless they stored them against an impending 


war. 


BARTER ARRANGEMENTS 


Secretary Benson. Some of our marketing specialists have been in 
those countries, and we think there are some opportunities to barter 
surplus agricultural commodities for strategic metals and other things 
which this country might find use for. 

Senator Russet. I wish to conclude for the time being by saying 
that I have not heretofore been sectional in my approach to any of 
these farm problems, I have undertaken to let cotton go along with 
the rest of the commodities. Here of late it has been every man for 
himself, and the devil get the hindmost, and cotton has been behind 
and the devil has about got it. Also I must remember the old axiom 
that they used to have down home. Probably few of you people will 
understand it, but a squeaking wheel gets the grease. 

Secretary Benson. I understand that. 

Senator Russeiv. I notice with respect to these other commodities 
that loud squeaks have brought forth the grease, and I have to assure 
you that I am going to demand, as far as I can, that cotton be afforded 
equal treatment with these other commodities. I think, in respect 
to some of them, that that has not been the case. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, all I can say in addition to what I have 
already said is that the several cotton groups that come to us recom- 
mended a slightly greater reduction in the support level this year in 
their own interest than even we made, 

Senator Russet. I am fully familiar with the fact that in the 
Mississippi Delta in the irrigated areas they can produce cotton at a 
much lower price than they can in the pony oe areas of the historic 
Cotton Belt. I do not impugn their good faith but, if they put those 
folks completely out of business, they would get a better price for 
cotton. 

I realize that cotton has gone out of production in my State and that 
eventually the irrigated areas will put the dry land farming of cotton 
in Georgia completely out. 
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Production has come down from 2 million bales now to around 
650,000, which is a pretty substantial reduction, but I just do not like 
to see these small farmers put out of business. Most of them are the 
poorest people in this country that earn a living for themselves. I 
do not. like to see this trend accelerated by the action of their Govern- 









































é ment. 

H Secretary Benson. I am sure we are all sympathetic with their prob- 
< lems but I am sure we all recognize, too, that we will never regain our 
’ 


markets which we have lost abroad unless we do something on price. 

Senator Russevi. That is the reason I was hoping that you might 
> get at least one man on your committee that favors this domestic parity 
4 plan. If you will study the exports in this country over a period of 
100 years, indeed up to when we started restricting cotton, I think you 
will find that the exports of cotton just about offset the total imports 
into the United States from abived, and everything else that we ex- 
ported provided a cushion that enabled us to launch this vast indus- 
trial development in this country. Over a period of 100 years, cotton 
was equal to the imports, and all above that, that we got was clover. 
1 just cannot help but feel that we should be able to work out some 
kind of a domestic parity system which, under proper limitations, 
would help the struggling cotton farmers and wheat farmers who are 
in almost as bad shape as the cotton farmers. 

Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. I will take only a minute, but I want to add to 
what you said on cotton a moment ago. The grass always looks 
| greener in the other fellow’s yard. 

Senator Russeti. I was going on statistics. I looked back and 
found statistics which indicated that cotton took the greatest loss. 

Senator Youne. The wheat farmer will get the hardest blow. His 
is vet to come. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to express the wish that, when you go 
into future soil bank programs, you give some thought to what I 
thought. were two good provisions in the bill vetoed. 

One in small grain provided that in order to get the higher support 
level, the farmer had to put a part of his acreage into the soil bank 
program. That was also true of corn. I think those two provisions 
would have done more to curtail production surpluses, and more to 
put lands in the program than any other provision in the bill. I wish 
you would give consideration to those two provisions which I thought 
were very good. 

Secretary Benson. I will, Senator. 

Senator Russeiy. Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. I have no questions. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Mundt? 
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CORN SUPPORTS IN COMMERCIAL AREAS 


Senator Munpr. I have just one question, Mr. Secretary. 
It seems that your statement on page 14 about corn is subject to 
misinterpretation, if I understand it correctly, where you say: 

The level of support for corn not within acreage allotments has been announced 
at $1.25, or not less than 70 percent of parity. 


I think you must mean in commercial areas only, but it does not 
say that. 
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Secretary Benson. It is intended to mean in commercial areas. 
Senator Munpr. I say that because in the noncommercial areas the 
support on corn is $1.12, 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Russet. How do you justify that, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Benson. That is the law, so far as the noncommercial 
area corn growers are concerned. 

Senator Russeiy. You cannot find any way around it for them, but 
you did for the people in the commercial corn. 

Secretary Benson. Well, there is another problem which you men- 
tioned earlier. It is the question of no storage. 

This whole program is intended to help in the direction of orderly 
marketing which involves storage especially at harvest time, and you 
have the problem of storage and insect pests and the weevil in some of 
those areas which you do not have in the Corn Belt to the same degree. 
















CORN CONSUMPTION ON FARM 











Senator Russett. Somebody made a statement here a while ago 
that an overwhelming percentage of the corn, I believe 85 percent, was 
consumed on the farms where it was produced. Who made that 
statement ? 

Secretary Benson. I think I made the statement that between 80 
and 85 percent of the corn in the commercial areas, I think, is con- 
sumed on the farm. 

Senator Russeit. Despite the fact that he has storage there on 
his farm for his corn, you penalize a man who has no storage by giving 
him a lower support price. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, under the law we have to be assured 
that there is adequate storage, that the commodity is receiving proper 
protection before we can make a Government loan on it. Of course, 
we have been trving to add to that storage. We have spent a lot of 
Government money expanding and adding to the present storage both 
on the farm and off. 












CORN STORAGE FACILITIES 







Senator Russert. You have spent precious little Government money 
en storage facilities outside the commercial corn area for corn; have 
you not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the great bulk of it has been in the com- 
mercial area. There has not been the demand for it outside up to 
this time. 









EXPENDITURES FOR STORAGE FACILITIES 











Senator Russeiy. I wish that you would furnish for the record the 
amount that you spent for storage facilities in the commercial corn 
area and the amount you spent outside. 

Secretary Benson. We would be glad to do so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

During the period July 1, 1949, through February 29, 1956, expenditures for 
storage facilities with a capacity of 849,998,614 bushels totaled $202,628,324. 
During this period bins originally purchased and erected in one State were 
subsequently dismantled and moved to other States as the need arose. From 


information currently available in Washington as to the present location of 
facilities by States, and using an average cost of 23.83 cents per bushel, it is 
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estimated that the cost of bins located within the commercial corn area compared 
with the cost of those located outside the commercial area would be as follows: 


Cost of storage facilities 


Inside the commercial corn area____________________. ee #180, 228, 571 
Outside the commercial corn area 7 15, 399, 753 


Total 202, 628, 324 


Since the commercial corn area does not coincide with State boundaries, all 
facilities within a State have been classified as “inside the commercial corn 
aurea’ even though only a portion of the counties of a State are within the 
commercial corn area. This necessarily results in some overstatement of costs 
of facilities inside the commercial corn area and some understatement of costs 
outside the commercial corn area. 


CARGO PREFERENCE LAW 


Senator Russet. Senator Robertson ? 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Secretary, are you handicapped in the dis- 
posal abroad of surplus farm commodities by the Cargo Preference 
law ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, there have been a few cases, I think, where 
we would have had a little greater freedom had there not been that 
limitation. Generally speaking, I think it has not been too serious. 

I would like to ask Mr. Butz to comment on it because it would be 
under the Public Law 480 program that we would run into it. 

Mr. Burz. We feel it has impaired our ability to consummate some 
sales in 4 countries, the 3 Scandinavian countries and Great Brit- 
ain, 

Senator Rozerrson. What is your official position on it, then? It 
was defeated in the Senate farm bill, and another bill is pending now 
to repeal it. 

I do not know whether the bill to repeal it applies to sales or to re- 
pealing it as to all shipments, to giveaways and to sales. What is the 
official position of the Department ? 

Secretary Benson. Sometime ago we recommended repeal. 


PRICE SUPPORT ON PEANUTS 


Senator Roperrson. You have announced the support price of pea- 
nuts of 86 percent of parity ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Roperrson. The news item said that it might be a little 
larger. When will the decision be made as to whether or not it will 
be larger d 

Secretary Benson. Well, we usually do that prior to harvest time 
after our figures are more complete and we are in a better position to 
judge the whole situation. 

Senator Ronerrson. Was the support price lowered from 90 percent 
to 86 percent because of increased acreage allotments / 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. 

Let me ask Mr. McLain to comment on that. 

Mr. McLarn. We pretty well followed the formula in the law in es- 
tablishing it at the 86 percent. 

Senator Ropertson. That does not tell me much when you say 
that you followed the formula. 
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Mr. McLatn. It was based on supply. 
Senator Rosertson. I have not been able to follow all of the for- 
mulas. We thought we had some formulas when the bill was:before 
us and then we found that you could up the price when we did not 
think it could be upped. 

Mr. McLatrn. The supply was taken into consideration. 

Senator Rosertson. Was that the carryover plus the prospective 
crop? 
Mr. McLar. That is right. 










EDIBLE PEANUT IMPORTATION 


Senator Rosrerrson. What position is the Department taking now 
on the importation of edible peanuts because the supply is going to 
be bigger ? 

Secretary Benson. We will have to take a look at that, Senator 
Robertson. 

Senator Rosertson. I hope that you will take a good look at it be- 
cause it is a bit disturbing to the peanut growers to have the support 
price cut and to then be given substantial competition abroad. 

If you say that you have more than you think we can use on the 
domestic market, we would assume that you would take the position 
that you would not let foreign producers undercut our market when 
we have that support price. 

Secretary Benson. On several occasions on these commodities under 
support we have, under section 22, taken a position in opposition to 
importations when they seriously taterhned with our support pro- 
gram. That is section 22 which the Congress has suenlilel as a safe- 

uard. 
7 Senator Dirksen. May I ask something? 

Senator Russetz. Do you yield? 

Senator Roserrson. I yield. 

Senator Dmxsen. What is the importation of peanuts now? 

Secretary Benson. I could not say offhand, but Mr. Butz tells me 
that our people are studying that now. 

Senator Drrxsen. I thought the only importation was after this 
Tariff Commission study. 

Senator Ropertson. i think they brought in 40,000 tons last year 
on the ground that there was a shortage. Last year our growers got 
not only 90 percent support price but sold the peanuts ahead of 
parity. Now they have cut the support price to 86 percent on the 
grounds that we are going to have more than we can use. If that is 
the case, we want to know are they going to nullify what market there 
would be by bringing in another 40,000 tons of peanuts that can be 
produced at a much lower price and come in under the umbrella of our 
support program ? ' 

Senator Dirksen. You remember that we discussed that the other 



























day. 

eianed Rosertson. I think they ought to pay a fair price for the 
peanuts and we have to give regard to the fellow that bares his back 
to the sun and raises the peanuts. 

Secretary Benson. We agree, and our interest is his interest. 

Senator Dirxsen. I am still trying to find out whether there is 
actually a shortage in large and jumbos, the Virginia type peanuts. 
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Senator Rosertson. There was a dispute and the Tariff Commis- 
sion gave that ruling. They brought in more than the producers said 
was necessary and not as much as the candy fellows wanted. Now that 
the support price is cut, it could be an acute issue. 

Mr. Morse. We will have to watch it. When the drought cut in 
on supplies the peanut growers were concerned about the possibility 
of permanent losses of their markets. 

enator Dirxsen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russety. Senator Dworshak ? 


PERISHABLE COMMODITIES 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Secretary, on page 15 of your statement, 
you say: 

* * * it is our intention to use funds where assistance will be constructive, 
to strengthen prices of perishable agricultural commodities. We will have well 
over $400 million of section 32 funds available for that purpose during the fiscal 
year 1957. 

What do you place in that category of perishable commodities? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the Congress has given us very broad 
authority under section 32. Perishable commodities would include 
all of your fruits and vegetables, your dairy products, as the principal 
large group. It would include livestock products, of course. We 
have bought lard and pork and from time to time have bought cherries, 
apples, sweetpotatoes, and other such products. 

Senator DworsuaK. How much have you spent in the past year 
for that particular program ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we spent something over $100 million for 
livestock products, pork and lard, and I do not know how much of 
section 32 funds we used in dairy products. Altogether, we have used 
approximately $200 million of section 32 funds so far this fiscal year. 

Senator DworsHak. Has the market been more stable for perish- 
ables? You have not been accumulating any surpluses because ob- 
viously you cannot store perishable commodities very long. 

Secretary Benson. In this last year we reduced our holdings of 
perishable commodities in storage, especially dairy products acquired 
by CCC under price support operations. We have bought up some 
pork which will be used in the school-lunch program. In other price 
support operations, such as our purchases of pork, we usually buy 
only to the extent that we have outlets to use what we acquire. 

Senator Dworsuax. When do you secure outlets for perishable 
commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Whenever the need arises. If a commodity 
group presents the case and we think there is justification, we will 
move in when we think it will do the most good. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Beans are not included as a perishable com- 
modity, are they ? 


SUPPORT PRICE ON BEANS 


Secretary Benson. We have a support price on beans. 

Senator DworsHax. What is the support price ? 

Secretary Benson. 70 percent of parity overall. It will be higher 
for some grades, 

Senator Dworsuax. It is 70 percent for the current year? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that in accord with the President’s state- 
ment that he fixed the level at least 80 percent of parity / 

Secretary Benson. He was speaking of the basics. The feed grains 
are at 70 and the beans are at 70 also. Those are discretionary sup- 
ports and can be set at any level. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the status of our bean crop? Is it 
fairly good? Do we have much surplus at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. It is not as heavy as it has been but I think it 
is rather substantial. 

Mr. McLain. In the eastern area, New York and Michigan, it is 
fairly good, but in some of the Western States, as you know, we have 
some carryover stocks. 





CARRYOVER BEAN STOCKS 


Senator DworsHak. What is the estimated carryover in the last 
year of beans? Do you know? 
Mr. McLain. I do not have it at my fingertips. 
Secretary Benson. We can provide it for the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 










The August 31, 1955. carryover of beans was 2,907,000 hundredweight. 
BEANS SOLD TO MEXICO 


Senator Dworsuak. I received a report recently that beans have 
heen sold to Mexico at a price lower than the prevailing commercial 
price, with a rather adverse effect upon price levels. Is that true? 
Mr. McLarty. Yes. We have been selling beans for export. 
Senator DworsHak. You have been selling them at lower prices? 
Mr. McLatn. Yes. 
Senator Dworsuak. How much lower? 
Mr. McLain. It is quite substantial. 
Senator DworsHak. How much a pound lower? 
Mr. McLarty. We can furnish the figures. 
(The figures referred to follow :) 


Pinto beans have been sold to Mexico at $5.55 per 100 pounds delivered to the 
border. This is approximately $1.50 less than the United States domestic price 
on the same basis. A price more attractive than the going United States price 
is necessary if we are to obtain all the business we can, particularly since the 
CCC beans are from the 1954 crop. 

We have no evidence that our sales price is undermining the price structure 
in Mexico. All imports into Mexico are made by a Government-controlled agency. 
The Mexican Government also guarantees prices to its producers. We are con- 
tident that our sales would cease quickly if the Mexican price situation was being 
undermined. 

CCC sales to Mexico during the current marketing year have been at the 
rate of 250,000 to 300,000 hundredweight per year. Since the 1955 pinto bean 
crop in the United States was 3.8 million hundredweight, the Mexican business 
is not a controlling factor. Actually the domestic market’on pinto beans has 
been very stable throughout the current crop marketing year, although there 
has been a recent advance in the market price. 

Outside of Mexico, export markets for pinto beans are extremely limited. In 
May 1955, CCC acquired about 1.5 million hundredweight of 1954 crop pinto 
beans. Our current inventory is about 0.5 million but much of the inventory 
reduction has come from domestic and foreign relief programs. This month 
(May 1956) we will probably acquire 300,000 to 500,000 hundredweight of 1955 
crop pinto beans under the price-support program. 
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Secretary Benson. Do you mean lower than the domestic price? 

Senator Dworsuak. I mean lower than the prevailing competitive 
price in the countries where you are unloading. 

Mr. McLarty. They are sold on a competitive world basis. 

Senator DworsnaKk. You are not reducing our prices below the com- 
petitive prices / 

Mr. McLarn. It is on the basis of world prices. We aim to get all 
we can for them. 

Senator Dworsnak. It has come to my attention that these opera- 
tions, while quite beneficial to reducing the surplus supplies of beans, 
actually were having an adverse effect upon stable prices and probably 
undermining the price structure. Now, you are very careful to see 
that you are not permitting that to happen ? 

Mr. McLatn. We try hard to do that, but when we sell for export at 
competitive prices we cannot help but affect the world price of some 
of these commodities. That will be true with cotton and true of most 
anything we sell. 

Senator Dworsnak. But it does not adversely affect your domestic 
price levels for that commodity ¢ 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. Usually the world market price is below the do- 
mestie price. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.y. For the record, Mr. Secretary, you said that the 
Congress had given you very wide powers in section 32 in dealing with 
perishable commodities. That section provides for all commodities, 
does it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is right. I think they indicate that 
the primary use would be for perishables, but we are not limited to 
perishables. We have actually used some of those funds on cotton. 

Senator Russexy. In times past they have been used on the basics. 

Senator Dirksen? 

MAXIMUM CORN ACREAGE 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Secretary, does anyone here know what the 
maximum acreage was on corn production in the commercial area? 

Secretary Benson. What it was? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes: at any one time. 

Secretary Benson. The chairman asked that we provide that for 
the record, which we are doing. 

Senator Dirksen. The point I wanted to make on corn acreage was 
this: If, in the case of wheat, there had been no floor established by 
Congress, you would have dropped wheat acreage from 55 to 36 mil- 
lion, a cut of 19 million acres to make it correspond. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, if we had followed the for- 
mula strictly, acreage would have gone to around 20 million below 
36 million. 

Senator Dirksen. So, administratively, you began to do that with 
corn in dropping it to 43 million acres as a possibility as a crop in 
1956 ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is probably one of the reasons why 
there has been such a low percentage of compliance in the Corn Belt, 
because the cut was just too big for them. They would rather take 
their chances and not submit to controls. 
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Senator Dirksen. We made the point, of course, that from an 
acreage of 43 million you would have a difficult time in getting a 
farmer to surrender corn acreage to the acreage reserve. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. That you had to put it at the level where you 
could induce some acreage into that reserve ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I said noncompliance. I mean nonpartici- 
pation on the part of many farmers in the Corn Belt. 

Senator Dirksen. Your topside limit on CCC borrowings is still 
$12 billion ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We are pushing very close to that limit 
now. I mentioned that we would have to ask Congress to increase 
that somewhat. 

Senator Drrxsen. Will you ask for that during the present session ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Dmxsen. I notice also in the justifications that on July 1, 
1957, you expect to have 900 million bushels of corn to the CCC 
account which would be an increase of roughly 166 million bushels. 
Does that take into account the soil bank, or was that exclusive? 

Secretary Benson. No. That is exclusive of the soil bank. 

Senator Dirksen. That may be a modification and may not reach 
900 million bushels. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 


CCO CAPITAL RESTORATION 


Senator Dirxsen. Now, you will be asking for the capital restora- 
tion of $929 million for fiscal 1957 ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Yhnxaear. Will that take care of the situation in your cap- 
ital impairment for fiscal 1957, or is it likely to exceed that amount? 

Mr. Roserts. The capital restoration proposed here is actual 
realized loss through the last fiscal year—for 1955. 

Senator Dirksen. That is now an ascertained loss through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation operations? 


CCC REALIZED LOSSES 


Mr. Roserts. Yes. You will remember that the law was amended 
so that capital impairment is restored on the basis of actual losses. 
The restoration reflected in this estimate is the restoration of impair- 
ment that has already taken place on an actual basis in 1955. 
Senator Drr«sen. So that this is now the ascertained loss for the 
prior year? 
Mr. Roverts. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dirxsen. That is $929 million. Of course, you have no 
way of estimating what losses are likely to be in the current fiscal 
ear unless you try to interpolate from what your experience has 
yeen thus far ? 
Mr. Wueeter. We know what they are through February. 
Senator Dirksen. From July 1, 1955? 
Secretary Benson. Yes; from July 1, 1955, to February 29, 1956. 
Senator Dircsen. I wonder if you can give us some estimate as to 
what the losses are ? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes; we can. We have them figured up. 

Senator Dirksen. While he is finding that, Mr. Secretary, is your 
storage capacity adequate now for what you foresee? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we never know 100 percent, but 
we are asking for bids on an additional storage of 100 million bushels, 
and our best estimate now is that that will provide ample storage. 
We are trying to take every precaution and yet not overextend the 
capacity because, if we get the soil bank, we are hoping that these 
quantities will be reduced, and we do not want to be left with a lot of 
storage which we are not going to need, if we can avoid it. 

The realized loss on price-support programs of CCC through Feb- 
ruary 29 is $631,611,000. 

Senator Dirksen. That would be for an 8 months’ period ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. 631 million? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drrxsen. So that the loss for fiscal year 1956 will be cer- 
tainly equal to the loss in fiscal 1955 ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; and probably top it. 

Senator Dirksen. It oma conceivably top it. 

Secretary Benson. It will be in the same neighborhood and maybe 
a little above. 


SPOILAGE OF PERISHABLE COMMODITIES IN STORAGE 


Senator Dirxsen. Did say anything about the spoilage of com- 
modities before I came in ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not believe it was discussed. 

Senator Russert. You mentioned it incidentally in discussing the 
difference between perishables and why you sold the dairy products. 

Secretary Benson. We have been checking these stored commodities 
very closely in an effort to keep the loss rate at a minimum and, if we 
find any items going out of condition, we offer them for sale, of course. 
We try to rotate the crops, turn them and, of course, we have forced 
ventilation in a lot of our storage now, particularly the grains, which 
is a great help in keeping them in condition. As a matter of fact, 
the record is surprisingly good. We have been pleased, and I think 
a part of it is due to the fact that we have been watching it closely. 


SEED STOCKS 


Senator Dirxsen. In the course of the discussion of the farm bill, 
I have seen some observations made that our stock of seeds would be 
wholly inadequate to take care of the needs of those acres that might 
be placed in the conservation reserve. 

retary Benson. We have enough to start the program. We have 
checked that very closely, of course, We have enough for about 14 
million acres in stock now. 

Senator Dirksen. That is cover seed pasturage? 

Secretary Benson. That is the kind that would be used in connec- 
tion with the soil bank, the conservation reserve. Then, of course, 
not getting the soil bank early enough now for the spring seeded 
crops, we will have this year’s harvest of seeds coming on which 
we can use for planting next spring, so that I believe we are going to 
be in pretty good shape. 
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Senator Russetx. Senator Dirksen stated that the CCC estimates 
of the corn increase to go in storage, I believe, was 166 million bushels. 
Do you think that the fact that you have offered this additional 
rr ad, to loans in the commercial corn area is likely to increase 
that ‘ 


CORN ACREAGE PLANTED 


Secretary Benson. We think it will have little effect, Senator Rus- 
sell, because the acreage is all planted out there. The acreage that 
would normally go into corn, if they increased the corn acreage, 
would come out of soybeans which have a better price today than corn, 
so that there is no inducement to take out the soybeans and substitute 
corn. 

Senator Russett. How many acres do you estimate are planted out 
there now ? 

Secretary Benson. Most of the planting has been done in the south- 
ern Corn Belt, I would say. I have been out there. They have had 
some pretty dry weather in Iowa and some other States. 

Mr. McLatrn. Very little corn has been planted. 

Senator Russety. That is what I thought, but I understood the 
Secretary to say he did not ask for an increase because the corn was 
planted. 

Secretary Benson. Not because it is planted, but because farmers 
have been planting all their acres and the land that would normally 
go to corn, 1f they increased their acreage, would come out of soybeans 
and the soybean price is relatively good, so that there is no inducement. 

Senator Russe... But it does make eligible for loans in storage 
a large quantity of corn that would not ordinarily have been eligible? 

Secretary Benson. That is true. Of course, that acreage, had the 
farmers participated, would have been eligible for a higher loan than 
we are proposing to offer. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CORN LOANS 


Senator Russexx. If he already made his plans he is not going to 
change, and only about half participated last year. 

Secretary Benson. A little less than half. 

Senator Russetn. So that, even though it is a reduced rate, it will 
increase the amount of corn that will go in storage? 

Secretary Benson. We think that it will have a stabilizing effect 
on the market. I do not see how it could cause a severe problem 
because the storage is available. Many of those farms have storage 
on the farms and it is a practice to store 80 to 85 percent on the farm. 
It does not move in commercial channels in large quantities, 

Senator Munpr. Will the chairman yield? 

Senator Russeuu. I yield. 

Senator Munpr. In a State like South Dakota, Mr. Secretary, 
unless something is done to increase the support or price levels of 
small grain, do you not feel that these supports on corn are going 
to induce farmers to plant corn where they might have planted oats? 

Senator Benson. The support level will be about the same on feed 
grains as it will be for corngrowers in the commercial areas who are 
not controlling their acreage. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Aiken. 
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30-YEAR RECORD OF CORN PLANTING 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to ask that the 
plantings of corn over the last 30-year period, both commercial and 
noncommercial areas, be furnished for the record, and also the pro- 
duction of corn for those years. These figures will show that the 
corn grower has not only kept his yield well in balance over the period 
but has actually voluntarily been reducing his acreage through the 
years. 

I think the record will show that 1955 was the lowest acreage planted 
over this 30-year period. 

I am not quite sure of that, but I think that is true, and I believe 
it ought to show in the record that the corngrower, who has no 
minimum acreage allotted to him, has voluntarily kept his plantings 
é well within balance. 

Secretary Benson. We can provide that, Mr. Chairman. My 
memory is that the highest acreage was in the thirties. 

(The information requested appears on p. 555.) 

Senator Arken. It was. It was millions of acres more back in the 
thirties and even in the early forties. 

Secretary Benson. About 100 million acres more in production. 

Senator Russeiz. Do you mean acres? 

Secretary Benson. 100 million acres in the thirties. 

Senator Russexy. I want to see those figures. I do not believe that 
it can possibly be 100 million acres more. 

Secretary Benson. We can get the figures and will go back as far as 
§ we have figures, if you want. 

‘ Senator Russexu. I do not care to have you go back behind 1930, but 
we will accept them. 

It certainly was not 100 million acres more, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. No; it was not 100 million acres more. That 
was the total. It was about 20 million acres more than now. 

Senator Russety. Senator Hayden ? 

Senator Haypen. In your statement at page 8, you say that there 
has been sold as surplus commodities to foreign countries 1,335,000 
bales of cotton. How much of that is long-staple cotton ? 

Mr. Burz. I do not think any of it is long staple. It is all upland 
cotton. 
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STOCKPILING OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


Pi Senator Haypen. My understanding is that, as a national defense 
: measure, we bought about 150,000 bales of cotton from Egypt and 
put it in the stockpile, and we now have a surplus of about 100,000 bales 
that is long-staple cotton. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is pretty close, Senator Hayden. 
; Senator Haypen. There was a directive in the bill to make every 
i effort to dispose of that long-staple surplus. 
2 Are you making any plans to do that now ? 
: Secretary Benson. Under the new program which we have an- 
nounced for export of cotton, we are offering all grades and classes 
that we have in Government storage, so that that would include the 
item in which you are particularly interested. 
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Senator Dirksen. May I ask one further question ? 
Senator Russe.u. Yes. 


Russell a moment ago. I have seen a lot of this cotton that is raised 
in the West, but much of that is the normal staple cotton, is it? 
Senator Haypen. Yes. 





EFFECT OF MECHANIZATION ON SMALL COTTON FARMER 


Senator Dirksen. The thought that occurs to me is that when you 
get flat land of large acreages with no fences and you use the mechani- 
cal picker measured against the competition of these synthetic fibers, 
what actually is going to happen to the little cotton farmer in areas 
like those to which Senator Russell refers? How competitively can he 
stand up finally in the face of that production ¢ 

Secretary Benson. As Senator Russell knows, and has pointed out 
here today, it presents a serious problem. Some of those smaller 
farmers are enlarging their farms, and farms are being combined, 
which will permit mechanization and the reducing of costs and per- 
mit them to become more competitive. Our low income farm pro- 
gram, which we call the rural development program, as an effort in 
that direction, to help them make the very best use of the resources 
and to increase those resources. Georgia has been one of the States 
that has led out in this low rural development program because they 
have this problem to which Senator Russell has referred. We think 
that that is one of the real constructive approaches to our rural devel- 
opment program which is aimed directly at about 114 million farmers 
who have less than $1,000 in cash income annually. 

Senator Russeiu. I might say to Senator Dirksen that it has been 
disastrous to a great many of them. They have left the farms by 
the thousands. They sel not stay and make a living within the 
decreased allotments that they had. 



















COTTONSEED PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Secretary, you are supporting cottonseed at 70 percent of parity. 
Such few of our poor whites and Negroes that are left working on the 
sharecropper and the tenant system look primarily to their cottonseed 
for their money. They do not come out much over on the cotton, but 
the cottonseed determines whether or not the children are going to 
get a new pair of shoes or have a little Christmas, when Christmas 
comes around. 

Is there some way to do better on cottonseed than 70 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the announcement we made yesterday, 
Senator, was an increase over a year ago. 

Senator Russeiy. You have decreased cotton. Why can you not 
raise cottonseed a little more than 70 percent of parity ? 

Secretary Benson. We try to keep cottonseed in relationship to the 
other seed crops and try to keep it at a level so that it will not pile up 
unduly. 

Senator Russevt. You have no surplus of cottonseed oil now, have 
you? 

’ Secretary Benson. All the oils are relatively low now, and I think 
we are out of cottonseed oil. 












Senator Dir«sen. I want to recur to a question raised by Senator 
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Senator Russexu. I cannot reconcile myself to the fact that it is wise 
to cut cotton down nearly 3 cents below last year’s support when you 
are increasing the supports on all these other commodities. I do not 
like to take a dog-in-the manger attitude. I am delighted to see 
wheat get that increase and corn get theirs and rice get theirs, but I 
think it is terrible to cut down cotton nearly 3 cents a pound as you 
have done in this price support. 

Secretary Benson. All of the basics are a little below on a dollar- 
and-cents basis, Senator, even though the percentage of parity may 
show some increase. We will watch it there very closely. 

Senator Russetu. I was going by the table that you furnished here. 
Cotton is certainly taking the most drastic reduction of all of these 
commodities percentagewise. It is nearly $15 a bale. That is a sub- 
stantial cut. 

I know that you have been advised that the wise thing to do in cotton 
is to get the price down so low that it could undersell all this compe- 
tition, but that is not going to work out. You are going to bankrupt a 
whole lot of people that are just hanging on to a livelihood now by 
the skin of their teeth, in doing it. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH 


Senator Benson. One thing that is very hopeful, as you know, in 
your own State and other parts of the South is the extent to which 
those areas are being industrialized providing part-time work off the 
farm, and also they are broadening their agriculture, going into live- 
stock more, and giving them more diversification which is all to the 
good and will tend to improve their income, I am sure. 

Senator Russeiy. I am glad to see the industrial development be- 
cause it gives them a livelihood, but I do not think that is the only 
value that is involved here. When I came to the Congress around 31 
or 32 percent of the American people lived on the farm and looked to 
it for a livelihood. It has gone down to about 13 percent now. I do 
not doubt that, if you just direct the whole effort of the Department 
of Agriculture in that direction, you can produce as much food and 
fiber as we are doing now with 8 percent of the people in the United 
States. I think it could be done, to reduce it very drastically under 
what it is now, but there is a certain spiritual value in having a few 
farmers left in this country that we ought to take into account in 
dealing with these matters. You can resort to corporate farming, get 
one man to plant 20 million or 30 million acres to wheat, and he can 
get the acreage and produce it far below what your farm people have 
produced it in the Northwest. I know that you can bring about a 
great reduction in the case of cotton, but you would practically drive 
the farmer, as I have known him as a farmer, out in the process. 
There would be none left. 

_ Secretary Benson. Many of our programs are aimed at the family- 
sized farm which we think is the backbone of the country now and 
always will be. The corporation-sized farms represent a small per- 
centage of our production, and the trend is not to materially increase 
the corporation type of farm. 

Senator Russety. I commend your research program and have en- 
deavored to support it to the limit of my ability. You have recognized 
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the possibilities in research more than any Secretary of Agriculture 
that has been here in my time. I commend you on that, but, on the 
other hand, I think you are fixing it to where the research can only be 
available to the larger farmers. You have your low-income program 
going with pilot counties, and that is well and good. I do not care 
how much information and all you give him, if he does not get a price 
for the small amount of commodities he is permitted to grow that will 
enable him to live, you can furnish him technical knowledge and exten- 
sion agents from here to kingdom come, but it will not do him any 
good if he does not make enough to live on. 

Secretary Benson. We share your concern, Senator. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Young? 


BASIS OF CORN SUPPORT PRICE 


Senator Youna. Is that $1.50 price support for corn related to the 
base acreage of 43 million? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Younae. That is all. 

Senator Russett. How are you going to determine just what share 
a man gets at $1.50 and what he gets at $1.25? Will the same man 
have corn of two loan values? 

Secretary Benson. He will either be in the program of acreage 
control or out, one or the other. If he is in the acreage-control pro- 
—_ and complies with the acreage allotments, he will be entitled to 
the $1.50. 

Senator Russe... He is allowed 100 acres of corn and if he plants 
101 acres he only gets $1.25? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. He would not be in compliance 
with his acreage allotment. 


ACREAGE MEASUREMENT FOR CORN 


Senator Russett. Do they measure the acreage? 

Secretary Benson. They do where all these programs are concerned. 

Senator Russert. This corn program has been operated on a 
slightly different basis. 

ecretary Benson. It requires acreage measurement to check com- 

liance. 
. Senator Munpr. He could plow under that extra acre, if he made 
a mistake, to qualify, and be in compliance ? 


Secretary Benson. I think that is permitted. 


FARM AND RURAL LIFE 


Senator Russe.i. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Secretary, your statement has been informative even though 
I disagree with you so completely on what you did with cotton and 
cottonseed. I cannot help but feel that you have taken some very 
bad advice and are going to hurt some very poor people. I hate to 
see the farming areas of my country dried up as they have been. It 
was a hard life, but it was a good life many years ago, and there was 
a great deal of strength which flowed to this Nation by the fact that 
we had farms that people lived on. 

I do not pretend to any spiritual strength of my own particularly, 
but I think there is a spiritual value which has come to this country 
from farm life that you just cannot measure in dollars. 

Secretary Benson. I agree with that fully. Our one concern, of 
course, is the welfare of our farm and rural people. While we may 
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disagree as to what is best in the way of farm programs for them, I 
am sure our objectives are the same, Senator, and our interests are 
the same. 

Senator Russety. I hope you watch this and see what effect it is 
going to have in the areas of the country with which I am familiar. 

Secretary Benson. I hope we will get this low-income farm pro- 
vram into full operation because I think it has great potential. 

Senator Russet. We thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russety. The committee will stand in recess until 2:30 
this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., 
this same day.) 

AFTER RECESS (2: 30 P. M.) 


Farm Crepit ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF MARVIN J. BRIGGS, CHAIRMAN, FARM CREDIT 
BOARD; ROBERT B. TOOTELL, GOVERNOR, FARM CREDIT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; HAROLD A. MILES, DIRECTOR, SHORT-TERM CREDIT 
SERVICE; JOHN C. BAGWELL, GENERAL COUNSEL; JAMES L. 
WILKINSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
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Senator Russetu. This afternoon we will hear the justification of 
the Farm Credit Administration in order to keep in touch with its 
activities. 

Mr. Briggs, are you going to make the presentation ? 

Mr. Briges. I think that Mr. Wilkinson should take over. I will 
file my statement as Chairman of the Board, if that will save some 
time. 

Senator Russeiy. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT Or MarvIN J. Briccs, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL FARM CREDIT Boarp, BEFORE 
THP SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND RELATED AGENCIES 


The Federal Farm Credit Board is charged with the responsibility of exercising 
direction, supervision, and control over the activities of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, and to pass upon matters of a broad and general supervisory, advisory, 
or policy nature. It does not act in an administrative capacity as all powers, 
functions, and duties are exercised and performed by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration and other personnel designated by him (12 U. S. C. 636). 

The Federal Farm Credit Board has held 10 regular meetings and 8 special 
meetings since its organization in December 1958. From the beginning, a major 
objective of the Board has been to find ways and means of carrying out the legis- 
lative policy set out in the Farm Credit Act of 1953. This act directed the 
Board, within 1 year after its appointment, to make recommendations to the 
Congress for carrying into effect the declared policy to increase borrower par- 
ticipation in the management, control, and ultimate ownership of the permanent 
System of agricultural credit made available through the institutions operating 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit Administration. In developing its 
recommendations, the Board has sought and has received the cooperation of 
all interested groups. 

The major portion of the first of our recommendations was enacted in the 
Farm Credit Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 655). The more important provisions of 
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title I require permanent investment in the banks for cooperatives by borrowing 
cooperatives and others and retirement of the Government’s investment, the 
reorganization of the central bank particularly with respect to the selection 
of its board of directors by borrowers, and the making of loans by the central 
bank only when it is not practicable for regional banks to make them. Title II 
simplifies production credit association procedures for the application of earn- 
ings, and gives the associations more leeway in the use of their capital funds 
for loan purposes. Title III authorizes the Federal land banks to close loans 
based on security appraisal reports made by persons other than land bank ap- 
praisers, but subject to their later review, and raises the maximum loan limit 
to $200,000 to any one borrower, subject to Farm Credit Administration approval 
of any loan over $100,000. 

Further recommendations of the Board, consistent with the Farm Credit Act 
of 1953, provides for the merger of the production credit corporations with the 
Federal intermediate credit banks and the retirement of Government capital 
through purchase of the merged organization by production credit associations. 
These recommendations were submitted to Congress and were introduced as 
S. 3564 and H. R. 10285. 

In our deliberation, the Board gives consideration to the agricultural economy 
generally, as does the Farm Credit Administration and the farm credit institu- 
tions in estimating budget requirements to meet their operating programs, 
Governor Tootell will present the 1957 budgets of Farm Credit Administration, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Federal intermediate credit banks and 
production credit corporations. 


f GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Toorrety. Mr. Chairman, I have a formal statement which I 
should like to file, and I would like to just state that our budget esti- 
mates include the business-type budgets submitted under the Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act, for the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, and the 12 produc- 
tion credit corporations, and the Farm Credit Administration itself, 
which is an independent agency of the Government, that supervises the 
first mentioned institutions. 

The Federal land banks, which also are part of the farm credit sys- 
tem, are 12 in number—1 in each of the districts. They became 
wholly farmer-owned institutions in 1947. The other banks which 
are part of the farm credit system are the banks of cooperatives, which 
have been mixed ownership institutions for a good many years, and 
which are not required to submit their budgets for approval. 

Our budget requests for this year represent a substantial reduction 
below the original authorization for fiscal 1956. It is, however, 
$151,000 above the revised authorization. 

As to the Farm Credit Administration itself, which is our Wash- 
ington office, and people on our Washington office payroll that work 
with us in supervisory and examination capacities, there is no change 
in our request. It stays at $2,230,000, as our revised authorization 
for 1956. 

Our request for 1956 and the approval for 1956 was for $2,320,000; 
we have voluntarily reduced that by $90,000. 

In addition to that, we have absorbed the pay increases, the manda- 
tory pay increases, and the regular step increases that come with 
promotions, and also the increase in per diem expense, which came 
about through the larger authorization passed last summer. Those 
increases we have absorved amounted to about $165,000, and we have 
reduced our request further by $90,000. 

I cite that as evidence of the fact that we are making every effort 
to operate our supervisory agency as economically as possible, and 
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yet do an efficient job of supervising and rendering service to the 
district institutions. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, which has been inactive 
since 1947, and which has been in the process of liquidating its farm 
loan mortgages and contracts, last June completed the bulk sale, of 
its remaining assets, to the 12 Federal land banks of the country, and 
accepted notes from the land banks, which are payable over a 10-year 
period, in payment for those remaining assets. It is because of the 
fact that the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation is no longer con- 
fronted with the necessity of paying the land banks a service fee to 
take care of those remaining mortgages and contracts for them, that 
we were able to reduce the authorization by $545,000. That left us 
an authorization for 1956 of $5,000 and we are eliminating that request, 
so that our estimate for 1957 involves nothing for the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The other 2 institutions, or 2 groups, of institutions are the Federal 
intermediate credit banks and the production credit corporations. 

We are asking for slight increases for each of those, and I would 
like to ask Mr. Miles, who is Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration and Director of Short-Term Credit Service, to make 
whatever statement he might care to in connection with the justifica- 
tion for those. 

Senator Russety. Before you do that, I had a letter the other day 
from some farm owner about a proposal to do away with one of the 
farm credit lending agencies. He didn’t name the agency in the 
letter. Do you know what he had reference to? 


MERGERS OF PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPORATION AND CREDIT BANKS 


Mr. Toorrti. Yes. There are before Congress at the present time, 
Senator Russell, 8 bills, 6 of which are practically identical ; that pro- 
vide for a merger of the production credit corporation into the Federal 
intermediate credit bank in each district. 

That legislation grows out of a proposal made by the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, of which Mr. Briggs, here, is chairman. 

It has the wholehearted support of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
and, as nearly as we can judge, at least 85 percent of the production 
credit. associations in the United States. As a matter of fact, this 
legislation was worked out in cooperation with the people who use 
the system. 

Senator Russeii. I suppose that bill is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry ? 

Mr. Tooreti. They are—and just yesterday we completed the hear- 
ings before Senator Holland’s Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit, 
and on Saturday morning we completed the hearings in the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit. 

Senator Russert. And that merges the production credit corpora- 
tions—— 

Mr. Tooreti. Yes; in each district, with the intermediate credit 
banks. 

Now, the production credit corporation never has lent any money. 
Its sole function was to organize, to capitalize, and to supervise pro- 
duction credit associations which are the local cooperative units 
through which farmers make loans. The feeling of the Board and 
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most of the people in our system is that, although the corporations 
have done a very fine job up to now, the need for them has greatly 
diminished. The remaining functions can very well be done by the 
intermediate credit banks, thus eliminating 1 of the 4 corporations in 
each of the 12 districts, eliminating the necessity for a duplicating 
set of officers, and we feel that it will result in considerable savings in 
each district and in addition to that, do a more effective job in promot- 
os * agriculture. 

enator RusseLy. My impression from the correspondence was that 
it would have the effect of curtailing credits, but the way you describe 
it, this bill would not in anyway curtail credit ; would itt 

Mr. Tooreti. We are convinced of that. As a matter of fact, it 
would do a more efficient job. 

I might say that all of the production credit associations in your 
State and, in fact, in the Columbia district, of which the State of 
Georgia is a part, are in favor of this legislation. Other States in 
the Columbia district are Florida and North and South Carolina. 


EFFECT OF MERGER 


This merger, among other things, would strengthen the intermedi- 
ate credit banks, which would be the remaining institutions, coming 
out of that merger. It would increase their net worth from about 
$110 million to $149 million at a time when they are being called upon 
to extend more credit than they have ever been called upon to extend 
before. 

Senator Russeiy. It would reduce the auditing and supervision of 
the local associations. 

Mr. Toorety. To some extent. 

We do believe that this would happen, Senator Russell: That there 
would be more discrimination used as to the amount of service and 
the amount of direct supervision that would be given to different asso- 
ciations. Our experience is that they need varying amounts. There 
are some that, in the 23 years they have been in operation, have become 
very efficient and do an excellent job and require only a minimum 
amount of supervision. There are others that, for one reason or an- 
other, require substantially more supervision, and we do expect that 
the supervision in the future would be geared a little more to the 
needs of the individual associations, rather than pretty much of a uni- 
form job of supervising, as may have been done in the past. As to the 
examinations that would be required by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the supervising agency, we feel that our examinations would be 
just as strong. We would not be giving up any necessary supervisory 
functions. 

EFFECT OF REDUCED FARM INCOME 


Senator Russet. Who is here to testify with respect to the effect. 
if any, that the drastic reductions in farm income has had upon the 
operations of these credit agencies? 

Mr. Tooretn. Well, I will make some comment about that, and then 
would ask Mr. Miles, who has the responsibility for the production 
credit corporations, and the intermediate credit banks, to supplement. 

The drastic reduction in farm income, as a result of this postwar 
adjustment in agriculture, has resulted, among other things, in a 
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rather substantial increase in agricultural indebtedness in the bor- 
rowings of farmers. 

The farm mortgage debt has been increasing for a number of years. 
Of course, it has besh increasing since 1946. That was the low point 
in farm-mortgage indebtedness, just about the time the war ended. As 
the boys came back from the service and took over from older farmers, 
those younger fellows began to borrow money on the basis of farm 
mortgages, and to take over these operations. So there has been a 
steady increase since the end of the war. 





FARM MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS 


The increase has been rapid in the past 2 or 3 years, in very large 

art as a result of the reduction of farm income. The farm-mortgage 
indebtedness last year increased, if I remember correctly, from about 
$8.3 billion to an even-up $9 billion. 

Senator Russet. Does that include chattels? 

Mr. Tooreti. No; that is just the real-estate debt. The debt on 
chattels increased also, and has been increasing. 

The total farm-debt situation as related to the value of farm assets, 
it is not serious. The indebtedness is about 11 percent of the assets. 

Still in those average figures, there are obscured a good many indi- 
vidual cases, in which the debt situation is serious. 

Senator Youna. If farm prices go down like they did 20 years ago 
assets will dwindle to a point where there won’t be much left. 

Mr. Toorei.. Of course, we are in hopes that the farm prices have 
gone down about as much as they are going to, Senator. In 1921 the 
depression of 1921, the price drop was much more drastic. 

Senator Youna. I can in Be a time when you couldn’t borrow 
anything on farm machinery, and only about $10 on cows. You had 
to be quite a substantial person to borrow $1,000. 

Mr. Tooreiyi. Of course, that was the situation in the early thirties, 
when the Congress created the production credit system, and we are 
very proud of what our production credit system has done. 

Senator Youne. I might state it has done a wonderful job. 

Mr. Toorety. [ am glad to hear that you feel that way about it. 

Along with building up a fine financial structure of its own, these 
498 production credit associations have reduced the investment of 
the Government in their capital from the original $90 million down 
to $2,200,000, which is all they have outstanding. 


FORECLOSURE RATE 


Senator Russert. Have there been any foreclosures, at all, over the 
past 2 years? 

Mr. Tooretu. The rate of foreclosures, Senator Russell, is amaz- 
ingly low, not only in the land-bank system, but also for the life- 
insurance companies. 

I meet 3 times a year with the representatives of 14 life-insurance 
companies that are in the farm-mortgage lending business. We com- 
pare notes and it is just uniformly true of practically all, that the 
foreclosures are very little more than they were back during the time 
when farm income was much higher. 
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Now, of course, one of the reasons—there are several reasons for 
that—but one is that some who would otherwise undergo foreclosure 
are selling out while they still have some equity. You see, they are 
able to do that. The land market is actually higher than it was, I 
believe, at any time when the farm income was at its peak, in 1951. 

Senator Russeuz. Strange as it may seem, it is sectional, I am 
sure, but lands have never reached anywhere near what they were 
in 1928 and 1929, as I remember. 

I remember the farm values were much higher in 1928 and 1929 than 
they have ever been since then. 

Mr. Toorett. That pattern of relative values varies very consider- 
ably across the country. 

Now, as to the short-term credit, there are some failures among 
borrowers from production credit associations, and the amount of 
delinquency has increased somewhat, but I wouldn’t say that it is 
very high, would you, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mus. No; not for the country over, and that varies consid- 
erably by districts. Renewals, which is our best measure among the 
borrowers of PCA, for the country as a whole, in 1955 were the same 
as they were in 1954. The renewals represented 25 percent of the 
total loans made in each of those years. 

Senator Russeiy. That is chattel mortgages? 

Mr. Mixes. Those are production loans. 

Senator Russeti. You don’t lend money for land? 

Mr. Mues. No, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Of course, while it is true it is only 11 percent of 
the value of land now, Senator Young has stated if they had a little 
slide in values, due to some unforeseen circumstances, we would get 
into a great deal of trouble in a hurry. 

Mr. Tooreitt. Yes—and there are individuals who, right now, are in 
trouble. That is particularly true of young folks who got into their 
business of farming on a shoestring, within the past 5 years. They 
have votten into very bad squeezes; many of them have been faced 
with liquidation, but it hasn’t gone through to foreclosure because the 
market for farm property is so good they are able to sell out. 

Senator Russeti. What is holding it up in my area is that when a 
farmer gets into trouble, and can’t carry the debt any longer, he sells 
it to his more prosperous brother in town whose income is not derived 
from agriculture, but he has a little income, and in that way the farmer 
gets out of it, and finds himself a job somewhere in industry. 

Mr. Tooretn. Yes, but still our tenants, our percentage of tenancy 
is the smallest it has ever been in the United States. It is less than 25 
percent. In other words, more than 75 percent of our farm operations 
are by owner-operators. 

Senator Youne. Is mortgage indebtedness at an alltime high ? 

Mr. Tooreii. No, not alltime. The alltime high was following 
World War I, at about $10 billion compared with the present $9 
billion, and of course the size of those dollars was different from the 
dollars we have today. That was at a time when the index of farm 
commodity prices was about 130 in the early twenties, as compared 
with about 230 or 225 at the present time. 

Senator Youna. Of course, there are a great many farmers who 
built up a sizable reserve during the war and the prosperous years 
afterwards. 
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Mr. Tooreiti. That is true—and a reserve in terms of cash, reserves 
in terms of a fine line of new and good equipment, which is not being 
maintained. A reserve in the form of buildings and so forth that the 
replacements and maintenance may not be kept up on. 

Those are ways and means, of course, by which farmers do tighten 
up their belts in times of unsatisfactory income. 


RENEWALS ON PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


Mr. Miles spoke of these renewals on production credit loans, run- 
ning about 25 percent. I think it only fair to point out that probably 
between 15 and 20 percent would be normal renewals, even in pros- 
perous times. 

Mr. Mines. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Tooreti. Between 15 and 20 percent, and those represent situa- 
tions in which a borrower from a production credit association bor- 
rows for capital purposes in addition to his current operating needs. 
He borrows from the production credit association, and when he 
borrowed that money he didn’t intend, nor did the production credit 
association intend, that he would repay all of that in 1 year. It was 
agreed that he would repay the part he borrowed for the current 
operation, and he would undertake to pay, let’s say, a third or a fourth 
of the amount that he borrowed for capital purposes. He could buy 
livestock. He could buy heavy equipment, or something of that kind, 
and the renewals represent that two-thirds or three-fourths, you see, 
of that capital item that was carried over, and financed along with 
the next year’s operating finances. 

Senator Russetu. I would have assumed there have been a great 
many requests for renewals, particularly in cases where loans had 
been made to produce livestock for the market, but the market 
broke so badly. Hope springs eternal, as it always does, that there 
will be an upturn somewhere. I would have thought thousands of 
them would have tried to come in and get renewals to carry it over. 

Mr. TooreLy. That is particularly true in the drought areas. That 
would be true in the livestock country, where they have had droughts 
for varying periods of anywhere from 1 to 10 years. 

There is a feature article in last week’s Time magazine, which shows 
in the southwest country of Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma the 
pattern of this drought mn some of that area, which has been that way 
around 10 years. 


SOLVENCY OF FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 


Senator Russeti. Do all of the agencies under the direction of the 
Farm Credit Administration have at the present time adequate re- 
sources? Are they solvent? 

Mr. Tooretn. Yes, sir. We have no trouble borrowing, or rather, I 
mean we have no trouble going into the market and through the sales 
of our bonds and debentures, getting all the money that we have a 
demand to loan, and, of course, that is the way we do get our loan 
funds. 

INTEREST RATES 


We do have this problem, however; that the cost of money has gone 
up very materially in the last year and a half. 
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Senator Russe.u. Give us an illustration of that. 

Mr. Tooretx. I will. About a year and a half ago, 9-month Federal 
intermediate credit bank debentures were sold at an interest rate of 
1.2 percent. That was the lowest that we had; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tooretx. Our last issue of intermediate credit bank debentures 
for a 9-month term had to carry a coupon of 3.4 percent. 

Mr. Migs. 3.5. 

Mr. Tooren. 3.5, 344 percent coupon. 

i e909 Russeiy. Then does that not cut your earnings tremen- 
ously 

Mr. Tooretx. Yes, and of course that was the first line of attack on 
this. The lending agencies themselves absorbed a good deal of that 
increase, but, you see, they have gotten to a point where they have to 
start passing on that higher interest cost to the farmer. 

Most production credit associations have found it necessary to in- 
crease their interest rates. 

Senator Russert. What is the current average? 

Mr. Tooretn. Mr. Miles can give you that information. 

Mr. Mixes. About half the associations are now charging 6 percent. 
About a third would be charging 5% and most of the remainder would 
be between 514 and 534. A few of them are less than 5%. 

Senator Russetx. That is on short-term loans ? 

Mr. Mirxs. That is on short-term loans; yes. 

Now, with the increasing discount rates being charged by the inter- 
mediate credit banks, because of this increase in money we are expe- 
riencing, soon many of the associations will have to increase their 
lending rates. 

Senator Russeiy. It seems that when a farmer gets into economic 
difficulty, nature lends to it. 

Senator Youne. Are increased risks the reason for that rise in inter- 
est costs? 

Mr. Toorety. No, sir; it is due to the great demand for money in 
this expanding economy of ours. We get our loan funds by going 
into the money market and paying in competition with corporations 
and we have to pay what the money market is. 

We sell intermediate credit bank debentures every month, any- 
where from $75 million to $150 million worth of intermediate credit 
bank debentures a month, to get our loan funds. 

Senator Youna. Is industry paying double the amount of interest 
it has in the past? 

Mr. Tooretn. Oh, yes. It is pretty nearly three times what it was. 
That is, 9-month money is pretty nearly three times what it was about 
a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Brieos. The prime rate is about 334. 

Mr. Tooreru. Yes, the New York prime rate is 334. So we buy our 
money on very favorable terms in comparison with what oe 
has to pay. As a matter of fact, we sell intermediate credit ba 
debentures at a cost not greatly above what Government securities of 
equal length are required to pay, even though the intermediate credit 
bank debentures—or none of the securities—are guaranteed either as 
to principal or interest by the Federal Government. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE CREDIT POLICY 


Senator Russet. Of course, when the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury try to slow down speculation or even transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange by raising the interest rate, that raises 
it to everyone else. 


DEMAND FOR INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Toorety. It does. That is right, but it all is » consequence of 
the great demand for investment funds. 

Let us comment on the Federal land bank rate. For many years 
9 of the 12 Federal land banks have had a 4-percent interest rate, and 
have not changed that. Two have a 4%4-percent rate and 1 has a 
»-percent rate. 

Now, we believe that with the present cost of money, unless it goes 
down pretty fast, the land banks are going to have to break that 4 
percent rate they have been proud of for so long. We had hoped we 
would not have to, but we are afraid we are going to have to, because 
the last issue of bonds they sold last month had a coupon of 3.30 for 
12 months. 

Mr. Muzes. And 3.50 for 15-year bonds. 

Senator Russeti. Those land banks are very largely self-owned, 
aren’t they ? 

Mr. Toorett. They have been entirely self-owned since 1947, 
Senator. 

Senator Russeiy. Have they repaid the capital, I forget the amount, 
was it $100 million ? 

Mr. Toorett. At one time they had an investment of about $340 
million approximately, of Government money in them. That has 
all been retired. 

Senator Russet. Have they built up any reserve on their own 
account ¢ 

FEDERAL LAND BANK RESERVES 


Mr. Tooreti. They have built up strong reserves. My recollection 
is that the net worth of the 12 land banks is right around $340 million. 

Mr. Wilkinson can look that up. 

Senator Youne. While you are looking it up, I have this question : 

Do banks pay higher interest rates on time deposits now than they 
did 3 or 4 years or 

Mr. Tooretu. I really don’t know. 

Senator RussELL. Do you mean commercial banks ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Russett. There has been a very substantial increase. 
Some of the larger banks were down to where they paid only one- 
half of 1 percent, or 1 percent, and now they have gone up to 2 per- 
cent, and in small towns in my State they pay 214 percent. 

Mr. Tooretx. Senator Russell, I checked this figure. The net 
a of the 12 Federal land banks as of June 30, 1955, was $342,- 
617,774. 

_ Senator Russetx. Have you enough of a cushion there to stand con- 
siderable shrinkage from here on out ? 

Mr. Toorenn. Yes. 
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Senator Russett. We have gone a long way from the time when 
we used to appropriate money at the old interest rate of 314 percent 
to the farmer; it was as high as 4. We used to have that years ago. 

Mr. Toorers. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. You gentlemen have covered this field pretty 
thoroughly in your statements. Do you have anything else that 
the committee should know about? 

Mr. Tooretx. I don’t know that we do have. Mr. Wilkinson, can 
you think of anything? 

Mr. Witxrnson. No; I haven’t anything to add. 


TOTAL FARM CREDIT LOANS 


Mr. Tooreuu. I believe the total loans made by the farm credit 
institutions under our supervision last year were about $2,400 million. 

Senator Russei.. That isalltypesofloans? Realty? 

Mr. Toore.y. All types of loans. 

Senator Russeiy. Land banks and production credit corporations? 

Mr. Tooreti. The production credit associations and the banks for 
cooperatives, as well as land banks and intermediate credit banks. 

Senator Russet. About what percentage of the total indebtedness 
on lands is held by the Federal land banks ? 

Mr. Toorett. Approximately 17 percent. 

Senator Russetu. 17 percent. 

Mr. Toorretn. That has gone up recently. It had been around 15 
or 16 percent for some years. Last year, if I remember correctly, 
the land banks closed about 20 percent of the mortgage loans that were 
closed in 1955, so that the percentage outstanding held by the land 
banks has gone up. I would expect to see it continue to go up a bit. 
The land banks are increasing their volume quite rapidly, in part 
due to the fact they have been able to retain a 4 percent interest rate, 
while the insurance companies are not inclined to allocate very much— 
that is, the investment departments of insurance companies are not 
inclined to allocate very much money to their farm loan departments 
to lend at 4 percent. As a matter of fact, I don’t know of any of 
them that do loan at 4 percent now. 

Senator Russeii. They don’t like to lend for 20 years either, do 
they ? 

Mr. Tooreni. Yes. They have come around to that, to a very large 
degree; 15- or 20-year loans and some even longer. 

Of course, we like to take credit for that in the land bank system, 
and say that we have set the pace on that as to the length of the term, 
an amortized loan and low interest rates. 

Senator Russett. I remember when I was doing abstracting as a 
country lawyer, we thought we were doing pretty well if we got a 
12-year loan. Fifteen years was about the maximum. That was, of 
course, 30 years ago. 

Mr. Tooreni. Senator Russell, unless Mr. Miles has something 
further that he would care to add, I believe this completes our state- 
ment, unless there are further questions on your part. 

Senator Russet. I assume that the interest rates charged by all 
the competing agencies and finance companies and insurance com- 

anies and things of that nature are likewise going up now? What 
is their lending rate? 
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Mr. Tooretn. Well, yes. The farm mortgage companies have in- 
creased some but we may have to come up pretty close to them, anyway, 
in the near future. The production credit associations have had to 
goup. They have done it reluctantly. Commercial banks, with which 
production credit associations compete a good deal, have not all gone 
up the same. Of course they are in this Pea they don’t have to 
go into the market currently and hire funds to loan the farmers. They 
loan primarily deposits, and they can keep interest rates down, at 
least for preferred borrowers, the preferred risks, better than we can. 
Of course, a production credit association, which is a cooperative 
institution, charges every borrower the same rate of interest. There 
are differences in interest rates between production credit associations, 
but within an association they charge the same interest rate to each 
borrower. 

CREDIT POLICY OF SMALLTOWN BANKS 


Senator Russe.u. It is amazing to me to look at the financial state- 
ment of a smalltown bank in my own State, how liquid they stay. 
It used to be that the loans would be about 75 percent of their deposits. 
Now they run about 20 percent. The rest of it is either in Government 
securities or cash. They are not going to get caught out on a limb 
again. I don’t know if this is true all over the country. 

Mr. Tooreti. Some parts of the country, in some parts of the Mid- 
west, anyway, the country banks may be getting up; some of them 
are getting up at least awfully close to 50 percent which, as you say, 
would be a high percentage in terms of modern-day banking. 

Senator Russe... Has the land bank liberalized its policy of evalua- 
tion during the last 7 years? 

Mr. Tooreit. Yes, it has. 

Senator Russreti. Some years ago a few loans were brought to my 
attention, and while I want it to be on the safe side, it seemed to me 
that some of the standards they applied were completely out of keep- 
ing with today’s economy. 

Mr. Tooretx. You recall the Federal Farm Credit Board came into 
being with the act of 1953, that again made the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration an independent agency in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

It was soon after that that I was employed by the Board as 
Governor, in April of 1954, and very shortly thereafter we undertook 
a study, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, looking 
to this matter of normal value levels and as to what might be a reason- 
able expectation for the future. 

The members of the Board and I had the feeling that probably there 
had been a bit too much looking backward into the thirties, and 
thinking in terms of price levels that exsited in the thirties. 

Senator Russeiyi. Not only that; they didn’t take into consideration 
the depreciation of the dollar altogether, did they ? 

Mr. Toorer1, And the fact that a great war had been fought. We 
believed it hadn’t been adequately evaluated, and as a result, we under- 
took this study and it was our conclusion that the normal agricultural 
value levels which our land-bank division had been following for 
many years were not realistic, so a year ago last November, we in- 
creased them and as a result of that I would say that on an average 
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it has meant increasing the value of farms, our appraised value of 
farms, across the country, by 30 percent. 

Now, I said “on an average.” On the smaller, poorer types of farms, 
perhaps no increase at all was indicated. We feel that they are ODA: 
ating at a continuing disadvantage with mechanization and modern 
science. The small, poor farm, is becoming more and more at a dis- 
advantage. On the better types of security and good risks, why the 
increase may be 50 percent or more, but our normal agricultural 
values today are averaging out to not more than two-thirds to three- 
fourths of current sales value. 

Senator Russety. That is reasonably safe. [am glad that you did 
that. I don’t think it ought to be raised any more, but I think it is 
a more realistic program. 

Mr. Tooret,. We believe we made this change at the right time, 
for two reasons: It put us in a position to serve farmers better at a 
time when they need it, and the other thing is, when you put in an 
increased level, a loan policy, at a time like this, it’s application is a 
bit more conservative than if you had put it in at a boom time. 

Senator Russet. We are glad to have had you gentlemen here 
and thank you for your presentation. 

Mr. Tooretu. Thank you. We appreciate having had an oppor- 
tunity to be here. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russett. Your prepared statement and that of Mr. Miles 
may be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows :) 

















FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. TOOTELL, GOVERNOR, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND RELATED AGENCIES 





We have for consideration the budget estimates of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and the business-type budgets submitted under the Government Corpor- 
ations Control Act for the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, the 12 Federal 
intermediate credit banks and the 12 production credit corporations. The 
administrative expense requirements included in these budgets are summarized 
below, but before going into the estimates, I’d like to briefly review the organiza- 
tion and activities of Farm Credit Administration and the farm credit institu- 
tions, and to comment on the agricultural and economic conditions which have 
a bearing on the programs provided for in the budgets. 


Summary of authorizations, 1956, and estimates, 1957 









Increase (+) 
Administrative expenses Authesiee- or oo , 


tion, 1956 | doorease (—) 









Param COmOes DOmeeetO | 5 5. cis). Sinn dcdvniy-dinel iced: 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 5, , 
Federal intermediate credit banks. _.................- Sis 1, 825, 000 107, 000 
Production credit corporations. ._..................------..-.- 49, 


1 Revised estimate, a reduction of $90,000 from authorization of $2,320,000. 
? Revised estimate, a reduction of $545,000 from authorization of $550,000. 











Farm Credit Administration.—The Administration, an independent agency un- 
der the direction of the Federal Farm Credit Board, provides supervision, examin- 
ation, facilities, and services to a coordinated system of farm credit banks and 
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corporations which makes loans to farmers and their cooperatives. Adminis- 
trative expenses are paid from funds provided by assessments collected from the 
credit institutions in the farm credit system. 

The farm credit system is comprised of 50 banks and corporations and 1,600 
local cooperative credit associations. The 12 Federal land banks make amortized 
real-estate mortgage loans through national farm loan associations. The 13 
banks for cooperatives make loans to farmer cooperatives. The 12 production 
credit corporations are not lending agencies ; they supervise the production credit 
associations in their crop, livestock, and general purpose loan operations and, in 
some instances, provide a part of their capital. The 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks provide agricultural loan discount facilities for production credit 
associations and other eligible financial institutions. The Federal farm mort- 
gage corporation discontinued making Land Bank Commissioner (real estate) 
loans on July 1, 1947, and on June 30, 1955, liquidated its assets through bulk sale 
to the Federal land banks. The 1,102 national farm loan associations and 498 
production credit associations are credit cooperatives located in farm communi- 
ties to provide convenient service to members. All operating expenses, including 
interest on borrowings and administrative expenses of the banks and corpora- 
tions, are paid entirely from their corporate funds. The primary source of 
loan funds of the farm credit system is from the sale in the open market of bonds 
and debentures which are not guaranteed by the Government either as to 
principal or interest. 

Trends in agricultural credit—During 1955, for the country as a whole, there 
was general improvement in crop and growing conditions as compared with 1954. 
The total volume of crops produced in 1955 is estimated to be one of the largest 
on record. While crop conditions generally have improved, farmers in some 
parts of the country are still adversely affected by weather and climatic 
conditions such as drought, frosts, windstorms, and floods. 

Farm prices and incomes have continued to adjust to lower levels. The index 
of all prices received averaged 237 for the calendar year 1955 as compared with 
249 in 1954 and the peak of 302 for 1951. This downward trend of farm prices 
has resulted to a considerable extent from the accumulation of large surpluses 
of farm commodities. Export demand for farm products also has fallen off in 
response to the recovery and expansion of agricultural production in foreign 
countries. 

Farm costs remained at a high level during the calendar year 1955. The index 
of prices paid by farmers averaged 281, the same as for the year 1954. These 
high costs, combined with the decreasing level of prices received, continued to 
put a squeeze on farmers’ net income. Net farm income declined from $11.8 
billion in the calendar year 1954 to an estimated $10.8 billion in 1955. 

The amount of debt owed by farmers increased further during 1955. Farm 
mortgage real-estate debt increased from $8.2 billion at the end of 1954 to an 
estimated $9 billion at the end of 1955. Short-term non-real-estate debt rose 
from 7.3 to 7.9 billion dollars. Several factors accounted for this rise in farm 
debt. Some farmers have been forced to borrow more funds because of reduced 
incomes, and crop damages caused by drought and storms. In many cases 
farmers have incurred debt to buy more land so as to enlarge their farms and 
increase the efficiency of their operations. Farmers also are using larger 
amounts of loan funds to install irrigation systems, add to machinery and live- 
stock, to shift to more profitable enterprises, to install conservation measures, 
and to augment operating capital. 

While total farm debts increased by $1.4 billion during 1955, the value of farm 
assets rose by a greater amount, from $163.2 billion at the end of 1954 to an 
estimated $167.6 billion at the end of 1955. As a result the value of farmers’ 
net equities in their farms increased despite the rise in debt. This increase 
in farm assets resulted mainly from a rise in the value of farm real estate. 

Farm credit institutions made larger amounts of loans to farmers in 1955 
in response to the increased credit needs of agriculture. The net total amount of 
loans made by all farm credit institutions during the fiscal year ending in 1955 
was $2,408 million as compared with $2,185 million in 1954. 

Each group of farm credit institutions contributed to this increase in credit 
service to farmers. The rise in land-bank loans resulted in part from an upward 
adjustment in appraised values of farms, but there also was a stepped-up demand 
for mortgage loans to finance farm improvements and land purchases, and 
to refinance existing debts. Many farmers who had not borrowed in recent 
years again applied for production credit. 
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While farm credit institutions extended a larger amount of loans during 1955 
to meet the increased needs of farmers, these institutions continued to use 
sound and constructive practices in carrying on their operations. 

Even though the farm credit system provides only a relatively small per- 
centage of the total credit used by farmers, it is an objective of the system to 
constantly set the pace of improving credit services available to farmers. To 
further this objective, production credit loans for capital purposes recently 
have been made available on the basis of 3-year maturities in selected areas on 
an experimental basis. Federal intermediate credit banks have been authorized 
to discount such notes. 

The condition of loans held by farm credit institutions continued on a satis- 
factory basis during the past year, despite the decline in farm commodity 
prices and incomes. Loan delinquencies and carryovers remain at a low level 
for the country as a whole. Enlightened loan servicing policies have contributed 
to this favorable experience. Farm credit institutions also have endeavored to 
keep their loans on a sound basis by stressing the need for borrowers to carefully 
estimate their credit requirements and use their loans for constructive purposes. 

Credit outlook—Farmers are expected to need as much or perhaps even 
more eredit in 1956 than they used in 1955. This will result in part from the 
prospect that the cost-price squeeze will continue and that some further reduction 
may occur in net farm income. Farmers will continue to be under strong pres- 
sure to seek credit to enlarge their farms so as to maintain incomes. It is an- 
ticipated that there will be a considerable demand for funds to increase the 
efficiency of farm operations by installing new equipment and adjusting farm 
enterprises. There also is expected to be a large and expanding demand for 
loans to refinance existing debts. In some areas such debts may accumulate 
more rapidly in 1956. Where farmers and ranchers have been contending with 
both production losses and a cost-price squeeze, reserves are being exhausted. 
If not relieved by favorable crop and economic conditions, they may find it dif- 
ficult to meet obligations and finance the year’s operations. 

It is anticipated that ample funds will be available to the farm credit system, 
mainly through the sale of bonds and debentures in the investment market, 
to meet these demands for credit. However, interest costs of such funds have 
been rising during the past year and a half. If such money market conditions 
continue, some increases in the rates of interest charged borrowers will be 
necessary. 

The Farm Credit Administration believes that the institutions under its super- 
vision should be leaders in improving agricultural credit services on a sound 
basis. Although the farm credit system holds only about one-eighth of the com- 
bined farm debt, it definitely exerts a competitive influence, and any improve- 
ments adopted by the farm credit system are likely to be beneficial to borrowers 
from other institutions. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Sound administration and operation at the least possible cost is the policy of 
Farm Credit Administration and the institutions it supervises. The administra- 
tive expense limitations represent authorization for the expenditures of assess- 
ments collected from farm credit banks and corporations in the case of farm 
credit administration, and authorization for the expenditure of corporate funds 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federal intermediate credit banks 
and production credit corporations. 

Farm Credit Administration.—The Farm Credit Administration has revised 
its 1956 budget to an amount $90,000 less than the authorization and will require 
no increase in 1957. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation.—As of June 30, 1955, the Corporation 
completed the liquidation of its remaining loans through bulk sale to the Federal 
land banks in exchange for non-interest-bearing notes receivable to be collected 
over a 10-year term. Expenses of the Corporation which had been classified as 
administrative consisted almost entirely of payments to the Federal land banks 
for the servicing of such loans under annual contracts which expired as of the sale 
date. For this reason, the budget shows only $5,000 of administrative ex- 
penses in 1956 and none in 1957, when the only expenses will be for preserving, 
leasing, and disposing of retained mineral interests to be paid from related 
income. 

Federal intermediate credit banks.—The banks estimate an increase of $107,- 
000 to provide for more comprehensive credit analyses of loans offered for dis- 
count and to meet other essential expenses. 
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Production credit corporations.—The corporations estimate an increase of 
$49,000 which is provided to strengthen the supervision of the production credit 
associations. 

In developing the estimates, due consideration has been given to the agri- 
cultural economic and credit situation discussed above. 


FarM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, PRODUCTION 
CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


STATEMENT OF Harotp A. MILes, Dtrecror, SHort-TERM CREDIT SERVICE, BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND RELATED AGENCIES 


This statement provides information regarding the functions, responsibilities, 
and operations of the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks and the 12 production 
credit corporations in relation to the amounts budgeted for administrative 
expenses for the fiscal year 1957, all of which are to be paid from their corporate 
funds. These institutions operate under the direction of their district boards 
of directors, there being 1 credit bank and 1 production credit corporation in 
each of the 12 farm credit districts. 

Since the Federal intermediate credit banks and the production credit cor- 
porations are separate groups of corporations, with different responsibilities and 
financial structures, and operating under separate budgets, their operations and 
pudgetary requirements will be discussed separately. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks are banks of discount for agriculture. 
They make no loans directly to individuals. These banks are an increasingly 
important factor in furnishing a continuing supply of seasonal short and inter- 
mediate term credit to finance agricultural and livestock production and market- 
ing. They discount loans of farmers and stockmen for the 498 production cedit 
associations, approximately 90 agricultural credit corporations and livestock loan 
companies, and 2 commercial banks in Puerto Rico. They also extend credit 
from time to time to the 13 banks for cooperatives. Only a small amount of 
credit is being furnished directly to cooperative associations. 

Lending operations.—The level of the banks’ volume of business is governed 
by the demand for credit made upon them by eligible borrowing and redis- 
counting institutions, since the banks do not initiate lending programs or pro- 
mote a demand for their services. The volume of credit extended by the 
banks has increased sharply during the past 10 years. The $1,920 million of 
credit extended in fiscal year 1955 was greater than any prior year in the history 
of the banks, except 1951 and 1952: it was $129 million (7.2 percent) greater 
than in 1954 and it was more than twice the amount of credit extended in 1945 
(10 years earlier). The 1957 budgets of the banks are based upon an esti- 
mated loan volume of $2,085 million. The number of individual loan trans- 
actions (advances and repayments) handled by the banks in 1955 was the 
largest in their 32-year history and further increases are expected in 1956 and 
1957. The upward trend in loan volume reflects an increasing number of new 
borrowers and high production costs to finance current operations. While 
smaller crop acreages tend to reduce the volume of credit needed, continued 
high farm operating costs in the face of lower commodity prices, together with 
unfavorable growing conditions in some areas, tend to retard liquidation and 
maintain credit needs at a high level. 

Financial requirements.—The paid-in capital of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks is provided by the United States Government. This capital, in- 
cluding paid-in surplus, together with accumulated surplus reserves, constitutes 
the capital base upon which the banks finance their lending operations. Lending 
funds are obtained by the banks through the issuance and sale to the investing 
publie of consolidated collateral trust debentures and by other borrowings, and 
thus do not affect Treasury expenditures. Liability on the part of the United 
States Government for the debentures and other obligations of the credit banks 
is expressly denied in the law. No Federal intermediate credit bank may have 
outstanding at any time debentures or similar obligations in excess of 10 times 
its surplus and paid-in capital. 
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At the beginning of the current fiscal year, in addition to $60 million of 
paid-in capital and $49,918,756 of surplus reserves, the banks had $2,400,000 
of paid-in surplus obtained from the $40 million revolving fund in the United 
States Treasury. The banks’ 1957 budget estimates indicate the need of $300,- 
000 of additional paid-in surplus of 1956 and $500,000 in 1957. Whether, and 
to what extent, the need for additional paid-in surplus will materialize will de- 
pend upon the actual amount of paper to be financed and other factors which 
cannot now be clearly foreseen. 

Credit problems faced by banks.—The credit banks, and other lenders, are 
faced with increasingly difficult credit problems as a result of the cost-price 
squeeze on farmers and stockmen and low yields or crop failures in some areas 
due to the effect of drought and other adverse conditions which have prevailed 
for several years. In many instances these adverse conditions have resulted 
in the pyramiding of the borrowers’ debt load to such an extent that it will re- 
quire several years of more favorable conditions for such farmers and stock- 
men to recover from their reverses. These unfavorable developments have 
made credit analyses much more difficult and time-consuming and have also 
increased the accounting and clerical workload of the banks. 

Administrative exapenses.—The administrative expenses of the 12 banks for 
the fiscal year 1957 are estimated at $1,932,000 which amounts to less than 
one-quarter of 1 percent per annum on the average loan volume of the banks. 
The amount requested represents an increase of $107,000 over the $1,825,000 
available for 1956, It includes provision for the salaries of 311 oflicers and 
employees (net man-years) or an average of about 26 per bank compared with 
292 man-years of personal services estimated for the current year. Thus the 
1957 budget provides for an increase of 19 employees and $71,400 in salary 
costs for the system. Other expenses are estimated at $35,600 greater than 
in 1956. All expenses of the banks are paid out of their income and not out 
of funds appropriated from the Federal Treasury. 

In view of the increasing volume of agricultural paper the banks are being 
called upon to handle and the economic conditions presently facing agriculture, 
with their resulting credit problems, the $1,932,000 budgeted for administrative 
expenses for 1957 is believed to be the minimum amount needed to enable the 
banks to carry out their functions in a sound and constructive manner, to avoid 
losses or hold them to a minimum, to maintain the confidence of investors in the 
banks’ debentures, and to safeguard the Government’s capital investment in 
the banks. 

PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


The production credit corporations operate for the purpose of organizing, su- 
pervising, and, when necessary, providing supplemental capital for production 
credit associations. These associations are local agricultural credit cooperatives 
operated by their farmer and rancher members. They are 498 associations 
now serving the short-term agricultural credit needs of nearly a half million 
members in the United States and Puerto Rico, 

Supervision of production credit associations.—Each production credit cor- 
poration has the specific responsibility for the supervision of the production 
credit associations within its district. The corporations’ supervisory respon- 
sibilities, which are carried out largely through their Officers and field em- 
ployees, include the formulation of district policies and regulations, and approval 
of certain association actions as prescribed by law. 

One of the important functions of the corporations’ officers and field employees 
is that of working with association directors and employees in the interest of 
maintaining sound and constructive credit policies. Under these credit policies 
the associations’ executive committees have full authority and responsibility 
for making loans, except that loans to officials and those of large size in relation 
to the association’s capital and surplus require approval by the corporation, 
and in some instances by the Farm Credit Administration. 

In the interest of sound credit and in fulfilling the requirements of law, field 
representatives of the corporations designated by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration make an annual credit examination of the production 
credit associations. The examination consists of a review of association credit 
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policies and procedures, and an apprasial and classification of loans outstanding. 
These examinations are very helpful to the corporations in carrying out their 
supervisory responsibilities and to association directors in making adequate pro- 
visions for actual and estimated losses on loans. The associations are assessed 
for the cost of these examinations. 

In addition to making the credit examinations, the field representatives, who 
are especially trained in the short-term agricultural credit field, confer with 
association directors and employees from time to time during the year to advise 
with them on various phases of association operations, particularly with respect 
to credit, and to assist in carrying on a comprehensive training program. 

The corporations have other major responsibilities in connection with proper 
capitalization of associations and the utilization of their capital funds. They 
are also required by law, or regulation, to prescribe minimum surplus require- 
ments, approve the payment of dividends, regulate association investments, 
preseribe interest rates and approve compensation of association personnel. 
They encourage associations to build and maintain a strong financial structure 
that will enable them to obtain needed loanable funds, to retire all Government 
capital as rapidly as possible in the case of those associations not yet privately 
owned, and to keep to a minimum, situations requiring the investment of addi- 
tional Government capital. The existence of standby capital resources for use 
in case of need, however, is an element of considerable strength to the system. 

In addition to the field representatives, the corporations’ field accountants and 
other personnel work closely with the association directors, officers and em- 
ployees in the interest of more efficient and economical methods of handling 
loans, adequate safeguards for funds and more efficient and economical methods 
of administration and operation. The field accountants make periodic operating 
reviews in the interest of such improvements. They also assist the associations 
with their employee-training programs. 

Capitalization of corporations.—The production credit corporations obtain 
their capital from the revolving fund provided by the Farm Credit Act of 1933. 
That fund, which was originally $120 million was reduced to $90 million by a 
payment of $30 million in 1949 to the general fund of the Treasury. In addition, 
the 12 corporations have returned $58,650,000 to the revolving fund leaving 
$31,350,000 of Government capital stock presently invested in the corporations. 
It is expected that an additional $2,115,000 will be returned to the revolving 
fund by June 30, 1956, and a further repayment of $500,000 will be made by 
June 30, 1957, leaving $28,735,000 outstanding at that date. There are 440 
production credit associations that are completely member-owned. The cor- 
porations have at present an investment of $2,115,000 in the remaining 58 
associations which are rapidly approaching their goal of member-ownership. 

Administrative expenses.—The 1957 budget for the corporations provides 
$1,644,000 for administrative expenses which is an average of $137,000 per 
corporation. These funds are to provide for salaries, travel, and other adminis- 
trative expenses. The estimates for 1957 provide for an increase of $49,000, an 
average of $4,000 per corporation, over the authorization for 1956. Of this 
increase, $32,550 is for salary costs, $11,550 for travel, and $4,900 for all other 
purposes. The 1957 budget provides for an increase of 5 man-years in the staff 
of these corporations, principally in their field force, which is less than one-half 
man per corporation. With the proposed additions to their staff, the corpora- 
tions will have a persennel strength of 176, an average of less than 15 per 
corporation as compared with 25 in 1940. Even with these increases, the per- 
sonnel of the corporations will continue to have a heavy workload in dealing 
with the problems growing out of the continuing cost-price squeeze on farmers 
and stockmen and the effects of drought and other adverse conditions that have 
prevailed in some areas for several years. 

In view of the situation facing agriculture, the $1,644,000 budgeted for ad- 
ministrative expenses is believed to be the minimum necessary to enable the 
corporations to properly carry out their supervisory responsibilities of seeing 
that the system continues to maintain a source of sound and dependable short- 
term agricultural credit for farmers and ranchers, designed to meet their specific 
needs. 
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AGRICULTURAL ReseArcH FAcILitres 
GYPSY MOTH PROGRAM AND ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. B. T. SIMMS, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK 
RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. W. L. 
POPHAM, DIRECTOR, CROPS REGULATORY PROGRAMS, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; H. A. DONOVAN, SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT; AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; M. W. WHITE, CHIEF, REAL 
ESTATE DIVISION, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY; MARK M. KIRKHAM, CHIEF, BUDGET 
BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. 
GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russet. Who is going to present the statement for you 
veople ? 
Mr. Prrerson. I have a statement, Senator Russell, in 2 parts, cover- 
ing the 2 subject matters currently before you in the supplemental 
appropriation bill. With your permission, I will cover the gypsy 
moth program, and I will stop there so we can conclude the discussion 
on that before we go into the second subject. 


GYPSY MOTH PROGRAM 


The first budget amendment of $2,500,000 is under the appropria- 
tion, “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service,” and is 
requested to permit us to cooperate with State and local agencies in 
controlling the spread of the gypsy moth. 

This would provide a total of $3,045,200 for the control of this pest, 
and would be an increase of $2 million over the amount proposed for 
fiscal year 1956. For fiscal year 1956 a supplemental estimate of $500,- 
000 has been submitted to Congress which would increase the funds 
available from $545,200 to $1,045,200, to initiate an expanded spray 
orogram designed to eliminate gypsy moth infestations in Michigan, 
Painsyivania. and New Jersey, and to push back the infestation in 
New York State. 

The gypsy moth is a serious pest of forest, fruit and shade trees, and 
ornamentals. Until recently, the cooperative Federal-State regula- 
tory and control program had been successful in confining infestations 
to the New England area and a narrow strip in eastern New York. 
During the past two seasons, however, surveys have disclosed a spread 
of this pest in southeastern New York, with extensions into northern 
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New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. The gypsy moth is a potential 
threat to hardwood forests throughout the eastern half of the United 
States. 

Because of the importance of the problem and the widespread inter- 
est in it, the Agricultural Research Service invited representatives 
of State departments of agriculture, plant boards, and conservation 
departments to a meeting in Washington on March 5 to discuss the 
situation and formulate conclusions which would be helpful in guiding 
future programs. The group expressed the need for some immediate 
adjustments in the program to eliminate the moth from the areas 
recently infested, and to work toward ultimate eradication from all 
infested areas. The group agreed that the techniques and procedures 
that have been developed during the course of Federal-State cooper- 
ative programs in recent years will accomplish eradication if applied 
on an adequate scale. 

It is expected that in the aggregate the States will share in the 
overall cost of the expanded program on about a 50-50 basis. The 
extent of responsibility resting with individual States will be worked 
out in joint conferences, giving appropriate recognition to values at 
stake in relation to the size of the area needing treatment, and the 
immediate benefits to be realized in the way of protection to wood- 
lands, parks, and recreational areas. 

For the past several years the States have been spending approxi- 
mately $2 million annually, primarily for the protection of high- 

value timber and recreational resources. During this time, the Depart- 
ment has been concerned primarily with the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral quarantine and other functions designed to prevent the spread 
of the pest to other areas. This has involved assistance in the erad- 
ication of outlying areas of infestations in New York, Pennsylvania, 
eastern New York, and, more recently, Michigan. 

The gypsy moth now infests some 35 to 40 million acres, of which 
about 8,750,000 acres have been added as a result of the spread that 
has occurred during the past 2 years. The current cost of spraying 
by airplane is about $1 per acre. The proposed budget amendment 
would permit stepping up the spray program to a rate which will 
permit the initial treatment of all known infestations in a period 
of about 8 to 10 years. 

Dr. Clarkson and Dr. Popham are here to give you further details 
regarding the program, and to answer your “questions regarding it. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT METHODS OF CONTROL 


Senator Russety. How effective is this airplane spray ? 

Mr. Peterson. It is my understanding it is about 98 to 100 percent 
effective. It is one of the same types “of sprays used in the West 
on the spruce budworm and pine bark beetles, DDT in an oil emulsion. 
I believe that is correct. 

Senator Russeiu. It is the same insecticide you use in fighting 
the spruce budworm ? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe that is correct. 
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METHOD OF ERADICATION 


Senator RusseL,. When you start an eradication program of this 
kind, do you start at the furthest limit that the pest hes reached and 
we back over the area where it is infested or just how do you get 
at it 

Mr. Pererson. May I ask either Dr. Popham or Dr. Clarkson to 
respond to that? It is my understanding we do, but I believe there 
is some variation with the different type insects, and Dr. Popham can 
respond in more detail. 

Dr. Popnam. We would give first attention to any outlying infes- 
tation, those beyond the area of general infestation. 

Then the general plan would be to work the western and southern 
periphery of the generally infested area, with a view to pushing it 
back. 

It would not be a straight out-and-out job from west to east, because 
there would be areas within the generally infested area that would 
have to be considered high-risk areas from the standpoint of further 
spread, and those would be taken care of as the work progresses. 

A program of this kind would also contemplate cooperation with 
the New England States in preventing further severe damage such 
as they had in recent years. That would mean doing some work back 
in the generally infested areas whenever severe outbreaks threatened. 
This would help to prevent long-distance spread also. 


SPREAD OF MOTHS TO CANADA 


Senator Russeu.. Has the gypsy moth infestation reached Canada 


yet ? 
Dr. PorHam. It has at a point or two and the Canadian Govern- 
ment is cooperating with us in the control of such infestations. 
Senator Russe.u. Do you have a joint eradication program ¢ 
Dr. Popuam. Yes, 


INCREASE AND RATE OF SPREAD 


Senator Russert. What is the rate of procreation of this moth’ 
Do you have a great big crop of them every year ! 

Dr. Popuam. Well, it is a single generation, and of course, one of 
the things in our favor is the fact the female moth does not fly, so 
that the natural local spread is primarily from small larvae drifting 
on wind currents. They have a habit of stringing down on very fine 
threads, and if one walks under trees in a heavily infested area thou- 
sands of larvae will be waiving back and forth with the breeze. In 
times of severe storms, such as those experienced in New England in 
the last 2 or 3 years, wide distribution of the larvae may result. 


FEDERAL AND NON-FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Senator Russett. We have been using $500,000 or $600,000 a year 
for this purpose; haven’t we ? 

Dr. Pornam. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. And the States are putting up $2 or $3 for every 
$1 we put up? 
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Dr. Popuam. For the past several years the Federal appropriation 
has amounted to about $540,000 and the combined State appropria- 
tions have totaled from $1,700,000 to about $2,300,000. 

Senator RusseLy. What steps are you taking to have the States 
match this? They have done it on a number of other eradication 
programs. 

Dr. Poruam. The States have indicated that, if there is a concerted 
effort in eradication, they believe their legislatures would favor 
such a program, and we could expect some additional participation 
on the part of the States. 

Senator Russerz. Would it hamper the program in any way to 
put something in the bill—this can’t be done this year—but Congress 
is likely not to appropriate this much next year unless they do 
contribute ? 

AMOUNT OF COST SITARING 


Mr. Prrerson. We think, Senator Russell, if I may respond to 
that, from our several conferences with the States, there is little 
doubt the States will cooperate, at least on a 50-50 basis, and we 
anticipate more than that. 

I should say further that over the past year we have had several 
meetings with the executive committee of the National Association 
of Secretaries, Commissioners, and Directors of Agriculture, and most 
of the departments of agriculture, to determine the extent of respon- 
sibility for these various pest and disease programs, as between the 
Federal Government and the States. 

We have worked out criteria which have been accepted by both 
the Department and the States. We will use that criteria as well as 
we can in measuring the respective responsibilities. 

It must be recognized that each individual pest situation is some- 
what different. It must be further recognized, I think, that once 
we commit ourselves as a Federal Government to an eradication 

rogram it would be difficult to back out from that program without 
osing some of the ground that we might otherwise accomplish and 
that were the States not to participate on the basis that we think 
they will, we would feeceiida tity have to increase our Federal expendi- 
tures in subsequent years, more than on a 50-50 basis; but, to the 
best of our information and belief, from the several conferences we 
have had with the State people on this matter, we see nothing to 
indicate that we cannot expect at least a 50-50 cost-sharing basis on 
this proposed program. 

Senator Russeiz. Mr. Peterson, we have a number of other pro- 
grams on a 50 percent participation basis. They are scattered all 
over the bills, and if we commit ourselves to this program without 
requiring that participation, there is no doubt in my mind but that 
the Federal Government would wind up carrying most of the burden. 
If we go along for 3 or 4 years on an 8- to 10-year program, then we 
have to see it through. 

Mr. Peterson. That is very true, and that is the danger, Senator, 
as I tried to indicate. The only thing that we can say at this time 
is that to the best of our information and belief we can anticipate 
the State participation to the degree we have indicated. 

I might say further that particularly in the populated areas, in 
cities where shade trees and parks are involved, and resort areas in 
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New England, and also in the forested areas where there are com- 
mercial values, it seems to us that the incentive for State participation 
is very high. 


PARTICIPATION OF INDIVIDUALS IN PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Is there any participation on the part of 
individuals? 

Mr. Prrerson. May I inquire of Dr. Popham as to individual 
participation ? 

Dr. Poruam. There has been quite a little, Senator Young, for 
year-to-year protection, but with this kind of a pest it just doesn’t 
work too well on an individual property basis, if the objective is to 
completely free an area of infestation. 

On Cape Cod a few years ago the counties provided substantial 
sums and conducted, with technical help from the Department, a 
program aimed at cleaning up the infestation in recreational areas. 
This is a rather serious recreational pest, as well as destructive to 
timber trees, and this program was quite successful when conducted 
on an areawide basis—in this case on a countywide basis. 

Senator Russetn. Have you had any reinfested areas where you 
though you had cleaned it out ? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Dr. PopHam. There has been no reinfestation where a pound of 
DDT in a gallon of oil per acre has been properly applied. 

Senator ee. Well, I think we ought to go as far as we can 
to make sure that the States do bear their share of this program, 
even if we have to get to the counties and parishes and municipali- 
ties—they aren’t important, but I believe the self-help program should 
be pushed as far as it can be done. I suggest that in the negotiations 
with them you might tell them that Congress insists on this. 

I do not know if I will be here next year—I know Senator Young 
will be here—but this program will be subject to losing our support 
if they do not support it. If these people are serious about carrying 
this program out they will have an opportunity to demonstrate their 
convictions. 

Mr. Pererson. We are fully in sympathy with that point of view, 
Senator, and I certainly didn’t want my observations to be construed 
as being in opposition to what the Senator thinks of the situation. 
We are fully in accord with the view that the people benefited, in this 
case the States and local governments that represent the people, par- 
ticipate in this project on at least an equal basis of cost sharing with 
the Federal Government. 

Senator YounG. The local people who will have trouble in this pro- 
gram will have trouble in the other programs also. 

Mr. Perrerson. That is one of the things we have attempted to 
visualize in working out criteria with the States, which I have spoken 
of, in an effort to get to establish a basis of approach to these pro- 
grams. In the past we have said to the States, for example, “We 
don’t believe you are coming forward with as much participation as you 
should.” Sometimes the State and local folks think the Federal TOV- 


ernment should go further. There have been great disputes about 
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that. through the years, some of which I have participated in, repre- 
senting State government. It seems essential to us that there be an 
accepted criteria by which we can measure with respect to a specific 
problem we have, whose responsibility it is to do what, in connection 
with either the control or eradication of these plant pests and diseases. 
We have worked out that criteria, which has been accepted by the 
States and by the department, subject to interpretation as we proceed. 
I think it is entirely incumbent upon us to keep the committee advised, 
if we do run into difficulty, on State participation on the basis that it 
has been proposed. 

Senator Russeix. All right, sir. You may proceed with the rest 
of your statement. 


ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 


Mr. Pererson. The second budget amendment of $18,915,000 is for 
the establishment of animal disease laboratory facilities at Beltsville, 
Md. 

This increase is principally for the establishment of new facilities. 
However, $350,000 is for alterations of present facilities, such as build- 
ings, barns, and pens, which would be converted into shops, quarters 
for producing small and large animals, and introductory quarantine 
space. 

We are making this request because it has been necessary to discon- 
tinue all animal disease research and related diagnostic work in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and all work on diseases communicable to man at 
Auburn, Ala., and Denver, Colo. This action has resulted in the cur- 
tailment of much important work and the suspension of other lines of 
research because of the lack of suitable space. 

Senator YouNc. You say you discontinued that work. Why? 

Mr. Peterson. I will get into that in just a moment, Senator. 

I would like to review the circumstances leading up to this action. 


GROWTH OF ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 


Through the years, much of our laboratory work on animal diseases 
has been conducted in Washington, in the East Wing of the main 
Agricultural Building. This building was constructed in 1905. 
Laboratories were set up to house research and regulatory workers, 
who were searching for ways to eradicate the diseases then threatening 
our livestock industry. At that time, these facilities were considered 
adequate. 

Since then, disease after disease has been added to our investiga- 
tions. For the last 50 years, tissue containing unknown diseases has 
been sent to these laboratories for diagnosis. In fact, the East Wing 
has been the central laboratory clearinghouse for all our animal 
disease eradication, meat inspection, and animal quarantine work in 
the field. 

As the workload increased, laboratories were divided, partitions in- 
stalled, and space and equipment used for multiple purposes. Addi- 
tional scientific personnel had to be crowded into the limited quarters 
available. 

Both scientists and research administrators were aware of the in- 
adequate facilities. They had no alternative in the face of the in- 
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creasing number of diseases plaguing our livestock, and the added 
regulatory responsibility placed on them. 


SURVEY OF EAST WING FACILITIES 


Approximately a year ago, questions were raised with Dr, Shaw 
concerning the possible hazards to human health involved in work- 
ing in these laboratories. After full consideration, Dr. Shaw de- 
cided to have an investigation of the East Wing facilities by a group 
of competent scientists from outside the Department. The inspection 
was made by Dr. LeRoy Fothergill of Camp Detrick, Md., Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Feldman of the Mayo Foundation, and Dr. Byron J. Olson 
of the National Institutes of Health. Dr. Feldman is a veterinarian, 
and Dr. Fothergill and Dr. Olson are physicians, All three are 
actively engaged in directing research on communicable diseases. 

The committee submitted its va of the investigation on June 28, 
1955, a copy of which is available for your use. In submitting the 
report, the committee made the following statement: 

Current conditions in this antiquated building are such that all individuals 
working in the laboratories, as well as all those using the corridors as public 
passageways, are subject to possible exposure to all agents being worked on in 
the laboratories. 

The committee has directed much thought to devising procedures designed to 
ameliorate the conditions found, but are of the firm opinion that such efforts 
would be trivial and temporizing. The basic building structure is not adaptable 
to modifications necessary to provide modern safety measures. 

After careful study of this report, and consultation with me, Dr. 
Shaw, on July 1, suspended all activities on diseases transmissible to 
man and shortly thereafter closed the entire disease facilities in the 
East Wing. 


SURVEY OF FIELD FACILITIES 


The committee’s pr omg on the Washington facilities brought the 


realization that our other facilities for animal disease work—at Belts- 
ville, Md., Auburn, Ala., and Denver, Colo.—were equally vulnerable. 
We knew they were old, crowded, and generally inadequate. 

The work at Auburn began 18 years ago and includes work on 
paratuberculosis. In these studies, tuberculosis organisms are cul- 
tured and used for comparison with paratuberculosis. 

At Denver, we have for many years been conducting diagnostic 
work on diseases in connection with meat inspection and disease eradi- 
cation activities. Many of these diseases are communicable to huv- 
mans. 

Our animal disease facilities at Beltsville have grown up over the 
last 20 years. In many cases, buildings constructed for other pur- 
poses, such as barns, sheds, and dwelling houses, have been converted 
into laboratories and offices. 

In light of the report on the East Wing, Dr. Shaw requested the 
same three-man committeee to review the Facilities at Beltsville, Au- 
burn, and Denver, also. The committee reported that these were not 
adequate to safeguard workers and other persons in the buildings 
from exposure to disease or the experimental materials from cross- 
contamination. 
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We immediately discontinued the work with tuberculosis organ- 
isms at Auburn and all the diagnostic work at Denver. We are 
carrying on as best we can at Beltsville, under most trying conditions. 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH RECORD 


The committee stated that, considering the facilities in which our 
scientists had to work, our record on communicable diseases was ex- 
ceptionally good. However, in spite of all precautions, over the years 
we have had four cases of tuberculosis among employees in the labor- 
atories. Three of these cases were charwomen; one was a technical 
worker. We have had 3 cases of swine erysipelas, 3 cases of conjunc- 
tivitis caused by Newcastle virus, 12 proved and 13 suspect cases of 
brucellosis, and about 40 acres of vesicular stomatitis. 

Senator Russeii. How does that affect human beings ? 

Mr. Perrrson. Each one of those diseases is different, Senator 
Russell. 

Senator Russeiy. I mean this vesicular stomatitis. 

Mr. Pererson. I will ask Dr. Shaw to answer that. 

Dr. SHaw. Perhaps Dr. Simms is a better expert. 

Dr. Sows. Vesicular stomatitis in humans is a disease that prob- 
ably most physicians might diagnose as influenza. It appears rather 
suddenly, causing a rise in temperature usually. A little bit of cough- 
ing may be associated with it, and perhaps some discharge from the 
eyes and maybe from the nose. Usually it is not a long lasting or 
very severe disease. The people who have had it sometimes missed 
lor2 days from work. I don’t think we have had any cases that missed 
over 3 days. A fair percentage of them have not missed any time 
from work at all. In other words, it is like what we ordinarily call 
a case of flu. 

Senator Russeix. It wouldn’t have been unusual if among that 
many people a few had caught a case of flu. You would be sure to 
have a couple of people with it. Flu is a very prevalent disease. 
I have had it 3 or 4 times in the last 3 or 4 years myself. I haven’t 
been out in Beltsville in 5 years. 

Dr. Sims. We checked our workers and found that they did have 
this disease. We checked them before they went into the labora- 
tories and we found they were negative to a blood test for the disease. 
After they had the attacks we found they were positive. We have 
had no deaths from it, and no long-lasting sickness. In most in- 
stances, as I said, complete recovery has been rather prompt. All 
told about 90 workers have come in close contact with large amounts 
of the virus. About 75 percent of these have developed positive blood 
tests and about 35 percent of the 90 have had symptoms of the dis- 
ease. 

Senator Russerz. Of course, in the case of tuberculosis, we have 
a very high ratio of that over the Nation, among people engaging in 
every kind of work. I don’t know if you can directly trace this to 
that work? 

Dr. Stums. That is correct. We couldn’t say it is definitely from 
the work in the laboratory, because it is possible they could get it some- 
where else. We have taken as many of the precautions to give protec- 
tion as we could, but we have recognized for a long time that the 
situation is not satisfactory, as compared to modern standards. 
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CROSS-CONTAMINATION IN RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Pererson. In addition to the human hazard, there is the fur- 
ther problem of cross-contamination of experimental animals and 
materials. A number of our experiments have been lost because of 
contamination by other diseases during the course of the experiments. 

As a result of the unsatisfactory conditions at all our disease labo- 
ratories, we were faced with the question of whether we should recom- 
mend the construction of new facilities at each location—Denver, 
Auburn, and Beltsville or whether it would be more effective and less 
costly to concentrate research on communicable diseases at Beltsville. 


SELECTION OF BELTSVILLE AS LOCATION FOR FACILITY 


In selecting Beltsville, we had a number of considerations in mind. 
Many of the existing service buildings can be altered and used in con- 
nection with new laboratory facilities. Even more important, Belts- 
ville is located in one of the major scientific communities of the United 
States. The extensive scientific work going on in the general Wash- 
ington and Baltimore areas, including several universities, is con- 
veniently available. Thus, we would have access to related research 
not only in veterinary medicine, but also in virology, immunochemis- 
try, biochemistry, veterinary and medical bacteriology, and other 
disciplines related to livestock and human diseases. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR FACILITY 


Last summer, Congress gave us authority and appropriated $250,000 
for developing preliminary plans for an animal-disease laboratory. 
These preliminary plans, which we have brought for your considera- 
- today, are designed to meet our minimum needs. They provide 

or— 

1. Reestablishment of our laboratory facilities for animal-disease 
research on a modern basis. 

2. Continuance of our vital diagnostic work to guide our meat-in- 
spection program, our cooperative disease-control programs, our in- 
spection and quarantine of imported animals, and a reference diag- 
nostic laboratory for the States. 

3. Adequate testing of veterinary biologics, which by law we are 
required to license for interstate and foreign commerce. 


ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM LIVESTOCK DISEASES 


The new facilities, if constructed, will help us do a better, more com- 
prehensive job of cooperating with States and industry in our total 
effort to reduce the $2 billion toll our Nation now pays to livestock 
diseases each year. Each year at least 10 percent of all farm animals 
can be expected to die from disease or parasites. Even greater eco- 
nomic losses result from diseases and parasites that do not necessarily 
kill, but debilitate the animals and reduce production of meat, milk, 
and other livestock products. 

Death losses in herds affected by the new mucosal diseases range 
from 1 to 20 percent. Some steer-feeding farms report weight losses 
amounting to $50 per animal from this disease. Anaplasmosis costs 
farmers $10 million a year. Infectious diseases interfering with repro- 
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duction, including vibriosis and leptospirosis, cause losses of more 
than $100 million annually to cattle, sheep, and swine producers. 

These losses must be overcome if the livestock industry and the 

eople dependent upon it are to meet successfully the steadily increas- 
ing demand for livestock products. In the last 20 years we have in- 
creased our per capita consumption of meat, eggs, poultry, and dairy 

roducts by more than 25 percent. Indications are that livestock will 

ecome increasingly important in agriculture and the entire economy. 
Livestock now accounts for from 55 to 58 percent of the cash income 
received by farm people from farm marketings. 

The increase in animal population alone will add to our disease 
troubles. Modern transportation and marketing of greater numbers 
of livestock from all parts of the country multiply the opportunities 
for exposure to disease. Back in the early 1800’s, tick fever of cattle 
moved across the State of North Carolina at a rate of 4 miles a year. 
About the same time, it took 15 years for hog cholera to spread across 
the land, but when vesicular exanthema of hogs broke out of California 
in 1952, the disease spread to 20 States within 3 months. 


NEED FOR FACILITIES FOR CONTINUED RESEARCH 


I cannot stress too much the importance of having facilities ade- 
quate to the need. But whether or not we have adequate facilities, 
we must continue working with communicable diseases. 

It is fortunate for our Nation that we have scientists so devoted to 
their work—who feel its importance to such an extent—that they are 
willing to risk their health or even their lives in this vital field of 
research. Even under the most favorable circumstances, there will 


continue to be some risk to scientists working with infected animals 
and with live disease organisms. But I am convinced that we cannot 
in good conscience fail to provide them with as much protection as 
modern science and engineering make possible. Equally important is 
the need to provide the knowledge and methods necessary to the con- 
tinuance of successful livestock, dairy and poultry enterprises of 
farm people, which bulk so large in our total agricultural enterprise. 

We have a direct obligation to our livestock industry and to the gen- 
eral public to provide information based on experimental evidence that 
is unquestioned. We cannot do this so long as we conduct our studies 
in laboratories where cross-contamination of experimental animals is 
possible. I believe that, all things considered, there is no alternative 
to the construction of appropriate facilities for this work. 

I urge as strongly as I can that the committee and the Congress ap- 
prove our request. Dr. Shaw is here with me and will describe the 
facilities included in the plans. We will be glad to answer questions 
that you may have. 

Senator Russet. I am sure every member of this committee wants 
the Department to have adequate facilities in research in this impor- 
tant field, but there are several questions I want to ask before Dr. 
Shaw proceeds. 

We are just now getting underway this expensive laboratory for 
treatment of the foot-and-mouth disease. 
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LABORATORY AT PLUM ISLAND 


Mr. Pererson. Up at Plum Island; yes, sir. 

Senator Russe... At the time that item was discussed with the 
committee, it seems to me I recall the statement was made they would 
not only work with the foot-and-mouth disease but with some other 
serious disease that affected the cow. 

Mr. Pererson. I was not here at that time, Senator Russell, but it is 
my understanding that laboratory has handled and will handle among 
others the diseases. I am not familiar with all of that. I 
know that vesicular exanthema, vesicular stomatitis, and foot-and- 
mouth disease all are found to fall in that general category. 

Senator Russety. I believe some were discussed that are at Belts- 
ville now, or that have been there. 

Mr rson. I think work was done at Beltsville on vesicular 
exanthema and vesicular stomatitis. 

Senator Russeiy. It had to be. Forty people caught that disease. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir, but it is my understanding, in 
response to your earlier question, that the vesicular work with foot- 
and-mouth disease and work with foreign diseases will all be done at 
the Plum Island laboratory. 

Senator Russert. Well, that will take away from Beltsville some 
work that is being done there at the present time; will it not? 

Mr. Prererson. We are doing less work there now with vesicular 
exanthema than we had underway some while back, and it is my under- 
standing that the Plum Island laboratories being completed this sum- 
mer will permit much more extensive work on foot-and-mouth disease, 
other vesicular diseases, and foreign diseases. 

Senator Russexu. That is what we had hoped when it was estab- 
lished. It took quite a long time to get that laboratory underway. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct, Senator. 


RESEARCH AT AUBURN AND DENVER LABORATORIES 


Senator Russexx. Another thing is that you are going to close down 
at Denver and Auburn, and bring in all of their research here. We 
have received petitions here before the committee for expansion or 
creation, rather, of a regional research laboratory in the Denver area. 
Some people feel that it is not ~ wise to bring every bit of that 
work into Washington, in one place, even though we have some su- 
perior scientists here, 

Does program contemplate discontinuing all the work at Auburn ? 

Mr. Permrson. I didn’t understand it contemplated that. 

Senator Russxexix. I missed it in the statement. 

Mr. Prererson. We were referring there only to communicable dis- 
eases, that may infect people. 

Dr. Suaw. Under the Auburn laboratory, we have work on para- 
sites as well as on infectious diseases. The work on paratuberculosis 
that requires use of tuberculosis germs has been closed out, but the 
work on parasites and other phases of paratuberculosis continues there, 
and we contemplate that it will continue there. 

Senator Russetn. That is parasites, but no disease work, of itself ? 

Mr. Suaw. No; not on communicable diseases. It will be parasites. 
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At Denver, the work that we have discontinued is our diagnostic 
work in connection with meat inspection and diseases in the field. 
That has been discontinued because of the fact that there could be 
any disease and some of them might be communicable to man. We 
are currently doing work out there on blue tongue of sheep. Is that 
the only disease which we work on there, Dr. Simms? 

Dr. Smums. Blue tongue is the only infectious and transmissible 
disease on which we are working at Denver; we are still doing some 
work there with cattle tumors. 

Dr. SHaw. The cost of constructing facilities at all three places 
would be several million dollars greater than to construct them in one 
place. That is one fact to consider in the matter. 

Senator Russetu. How about the results to be obtained? Some of 
us have old-fashioned ideas about certain conditions in certain areas 
that may cause a disease and if you move the animal you are treating 
away from there he might get well of his own accord. If this is so 
it wouldn’t do much good for all the research work to be done out 
at Beltsville. 

Dr. Suaw. We have to conduct these disease researches under con- 
trolled conditions. We feel then the results will be fully applicable 
throughout the whole of the United States. 


LABORATORY COST 


Senator Young. In comparison with the other facilities, how much 
additional personnel will be needed to operate this new one, more 
than the number you have? 

Dr. SHaw. With the new facilities that we are proposing here, it 
will involve, in addition to the present staff, some 300 people over 
the number we now have. Our estimate of the tea operating 
expenses after the laboratory is established is in the order of around 
82 million a year. It will permit better work and somewhat more 
extensive work than we have had in the past. 

Senator Younc. Have you made a request for additional funds 
from the Bureau of the Budget and of Congress before? 

Dr. SHaw. You may recall that last July we came in with a request 
for planning money, for which an appropriation of $250,000 was made. 
We mentioned at that time that we had investigations of facilities 
in progress, and indicated that we hoped to get the actual appropria- 
tion request up to you some time this spring. We have been dis- 
cussing the matter with the Bureau of the Budget in preparation 
for coming up here. 

Senator Munpr. How much additional money beyond the $250,000? 

Dr. SHaw. $18,915,000. 

Senator Mcunpr. That is to build the new facility ? 

Dr. SHaw. To build the new facility. There will be facilities for 
loth research and the regulatory programs. 


LOCATION OF FACILITIES 


Senator Munpr. Getting back to the question which the chairman 
asked you, suppose you brought in all of the testing facilities from 
Denver and Auburn, and located them in Beltsville, would that in- 
crease your efficiency and decrease your expense ? 
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Dr. Suaw. We have parasite work going on at Auburn and we 
are not contemplating working on parasites in this laboratory. We 
think we can work with them just as effectively at Auburn and so 
it will be less expensive to continue that work where it is. We expect 
to work with diseases many of which are infectious to man in the 
new facility. They are highly contagious and could be disseminated 
from one area of an experimental laboratory to another, and thereby 
contaminate our experiments. We would be concerned with highly 
communicable diseases here. 

Senator Munpr. Joes that same answer go with respect to Denver? 


ALTERNATIVE LABORATORY SITES 





Dr. Suaw. Yes. The disease work there is not infectious to man. 

Senator DworsHak. Dr. Shaw, have you investigated the possi- 
bility of locating this new installation elsewhere than in the congested 
area of the National Capital? It seems to me that everything we 
do, whether it is the National Institutes or whatever it is, insofar as 
the Federal Government is involved, we have to concentrate every- 
thing here in the National Capital. 

Now, why do we have to bring in a project like this, which obviously 
deals with problems that are not related directly to the National 
Capital ? 

Dr. Suaw. Well, we have two factors that have influenced us in 
making this decision. One is the cost. It would be considerably more 
expensive for us to build this elsewhere, because of the fact that the 
related facilities that we now have can be altered somewhat and put 
to use in connection with this program. 

Also, we have the land available for the location. Something in 
the order of 200 acres of new land would be involved if we were to 
put it elsewhere. That is a feature of cost. 

The other feature that Mr. Peterson mentiened is the related sci- 
entific work that is in the area. We feel that the work would be more 
effective here than anywhere else we could locate it. 

Senator Dworsuax. Don’t you have scientists engaged in this work 
anywhere except here in Washington ? 

Dr. SHaw. We have some; yes, sir. We have some at a number of 
land-grant colleges. If the building were to be built other than at 
Beltsville, certainly the location to be considered would be at land- 
grant colleges, where there are scientists working in related fields. 

Senator DworsHax. With these diseases, cattle certainly would be 
brought in from farflung areas; wouldn’t they ? 

Dr. Suaw. The cattle that we will take into the laboratory will be 
all disease-free animals and they will be bought presumably in the 
surrounding area, and held under quarantine until we are sure they 
are free of disease, before they go into the laboratory. 

Senator Russetn. You have to bring the disease in if you bring 
the cattle in. 

Dr. SHaw. We will have the disease in the laboratory, but these 
will be disease-free animals. 

Senator Youna. There seemed to be a great deal of concern a few 
years ago about concentrating so much of our industry and other 
facilities in a small area. e seem to have forgotten that now. 
Apparently we are again aiming at concentrating everything in a 
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small area. It doesn’t seem to me to be a good idea, to put a facility 
so close to the city of Washington, t taking i into consideration defense 
requirements among other things. 


DEFENSE ASPECT 


Dr. Saw. We have considered the defense angle in terms of the 
location of the buildings. We are presenting plans that the main 
disease laboratory would be bomb resistant. We are locating it 
between two low hills, and we are orienting it in such a way that we 
feel the damage would be certainly minimized. 

We discussed it with the Office of Defense Mobilization, and have 
an agreement with them that the plans and the locations we have are 
furnishing adequate protection. 

Senator DworsHax. Does the General Services Administration 
own any surplus property that could be utilized for this? Have any 
contacts been made along that line, or was it predetermined that this 
was the location, and nothing else would fit in? 

Dr. SHaw. They undoubtedly have some Jand. As I have said, if 
it were not to be in Beltsville, it would need to be located at one of 
the colleges, preferably where they also had a school of veterinary 
medicine. It would need to be in close association with the work 
there, and the chances are fairly good that any one of those locations 
would have some of the elements of possible bomb damage that we 
would have at Beltsville. 

Senator DworsHax. Thank you so much. 

I don’t think it is as much of a problem so far as being vulnerable to 
bombing as it is a problem in having the location in an area where 
this work can be carried on efficiently without any increased traffic 
congestion, or bringing in 300 more people to live in Washington. It 
seems that every time we think of expanding any function of our 
Federal Government. they have to come to Washington. I can under- 
stand that as it is related to some of the other activities or functions, 
but it is difficult for me to reconcile this as being something that has 
to be located within the confines of the National Capital. 

Dr. SHaw. We would not say that we couldn’t do effective work 
if we were located somewhere else. We do claim that we could do 
more effective work if we are located here. This is the recommenda- 
tion, first, of our own scientists. It was the recommendation of the 
advisory committee that reviewed our overall facilities that Wash- 
ington was the best location for it. It was simply that we felt we 
could get more out of our money by building it here. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Dworsuak. How many personnel do you have here now, 
located here now, before bringing in the additional 300 persons? 

Dr. Suaw. We have around 2.200 located out at Beltsville now. 

Senator DworsHak. How many of that number would be engaged 
in this particular work ? 

Dr. SHaw. About 185. 

Senater DworsHax. You would bring in 390 additionally ? 

Dr. Sraw. Yes. 
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Senator DworsHak. Apparently you are going to expand materially 
in this program ? 

Dr. SHaw. A good many of the additional personnel would be non- 
professional associated with the care of the animals, and so on. We 
would have about a doubling of the professional staff. 

Senator DworsHak. Where will these people come from? Dhiffer- 
ent States? Or are they already in this locality ? 

Dr. SHaw. No. They probably will be recruited from most of the 
schools that have veterinary medical colleges. 


NEED FOR LOCATION NEAR OTHER RESEARCH CENTERS 


Mr. Peterson. With further reference to Senator Dworshak’s ques- 
tion, I think it is obvious that a facility of this kind could be located 
anywhere in the country. That is self-apparent. 

As Dr. Shaw has indicated, many of the diseases that we work with 
and many of the samples of material that are received from the field 
for diagnosis are unknowns at the time of receipt and involve diseases 
that are transmissible to man. Some of them are of considerable 
importance, and there are other parts of the world with exotic diseases 
which we could get here in our livestock. 

There is located here in Washington, at the National Institutes of 
Health, and other research agencies, some research capacities that we 
felt, if we had them available to call upon readily and easily, would 
facilitate the maximum efficient use of a facility of this kind, but, in 
spite of those considerations, I think it should be made clear that this 
kind of facility could be operated anywhere in the country. 

Senator DworsHak. Anywhere in the country ? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe so. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That is the thought that occurred to. me here. 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Shaw has indicated, a location at a land-grant 
college campus. Any time it is possible to locate an activity where 
there is an associated activity going on, associated resources upon 
which we could draw, there is, I think, an apparent advantage. 

Now it is a question of how you can get the most advantage from 
associated resources in this field by way of the location of the facility. 
On that basis, as well as in consideration of the cost factor, the aaa 
ability of the associated resources, which we could call on in the case 
of need, it seems to us that Beltsville is the most suitable location. 
Beltsville is the primary agricultural-research facility in, the Nation 
with interrelated activities and that appeared to us to be another 
reason for locating the proposed animal-disease-research laboratory 
there. 

The question of vulnerability from attack is, of course, a question 
for which agencies other than Agriculture are responsible. We con- 
tacted those agencies, and approval was given for this location. To 
the extent that is a consideration, we would depend upon those folks 
who have that matter before them rather constantly, I assume, to 
apprise us of any changes which might be indicated. Those were 
some of the considerations that were involved. 

Again I want to make clear that this facility could be located any- 
where. It would be more difficult to operate it, we think, and more 
costly, in some places than others. 
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SCREWWORM RESEARCH 


Senator Russett. Well, Dr. Shaw, I suppose the screwworm and 
things like that that are of interest on my side of the country are con- 
sidered parasites ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Senator Russe.t, How is that work going? 

Dr. SHaw. The work on parasites is going to continue there at 
Auburn. Last year your committee gave us an increase in appro- 
priations for research on a new method of controlling the screwworm, 
looking forward to an early time at which we could probably come 
in and eradicate it from the Southeastern United States. 

We are working on it and making good progress. Probably with- 
in the 1958 or 1959 budget we will be presenting proposals to try to 
eradicate the screwworm. 

Senator Russeiu. I am glad that you had last year to fight it. How 
are you coming along? 

Dr. Suaw. It is coming along quite satisfactorily. You might re- 
call that one of our big problems was trying to reduce the expense of 
the operation, the flying operation, both from the standpoint of raising 
the screwworms and getting an artificial medium for growth rather 
than growing them on hamburger and blood as we now have to grow 
them. We are also experimenting with the maximum distance of 
flight at which we could still get eradication. We are hopeful that 
we can reduce the expense of the eradication job quite materially. It 
will still be a sizable operation. " 


DESIGN OF PROPOSED LABORATORY 


Senator Russeiy, All right. You can give us your side of this, if 

£ S ? 
you want to. I am afraid I don’t understand enough about science 
to understand it. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED FACILITY 


Dr. SHaw. We have designed our laboratory to study 25 animal 
diseases simultaneously. The unit that I have shown on this first 
chart. (fig. 1) is one for the study of two diseases. We have air locks 
between the two segments of the unit so that one can be completely 
closed off from the other. 

For an individual disease, we have two laboratories, one in which we 
can study the disease in pure culture and the other one in which we 
‘an study the disease in small animals. 

We have a small animal room and some related service laboratories 
along with it. 

There are some expensive features of construction that must be 
provided. For instance, we have to make provision so that when a 
person enters the laboratory he will undress from his street clothes, 
will go through a disinfecting shower, and redress into laboratory 
clothes, as he comes into the laboratory. 

The reverse of that is done when he goes back out. He has to un- 
dress from his laboratory clothes, go through a disinfectant shower, 
and redress and go out. 
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All of the small animals that are brought in will be killed and in- 
cinerated as the experiments are completed. Anything that is being 
passed out of an area into the outside corridors will go through auto- 
claves so that it will be sterilized. 

We must have complete air control within the unit, so that the air in 
one unit will not be circulated to any other unit and spread disease. 
We have to provide for the decontamination of all sewage. 

As I mentioned, there will be work on 25 separate diseases so that we 
would need 25 units, such as one-half of the one shown on the chart, for 
the study of the individual disease. 

We would expect to have 7 such units for the study of chemistry, 
physics, and bacteriology in association with the diseases, and we 
would expect to have 8 such units for our regular laboratory diagnostic 
and inspection work, making a total of 40, or 20 of the size shown on 
this chart. 

TYPE OF ANIMALS STUDIED 


In association with the laboratory work, it would be necessary for 
us to have large animals for study for two purposes. In one case we 
have diseases that cannot be cultured outside of the live animal body; 
and in the other case it would be necessary for us to go from the small 
animal work to large animals. For that reason we have provided 
units that would have space in them for 10 animals for carrying on 
our exploratory work. We have provided half as many of these as 
we have diseases. In other words, there would be 12 units, such as 
this one on the clrart (fig. 2), in connection with the 25 diseases, 

Again, personnel entering and leaving would have to go through 
showers and dress on coming in and going out, so as to not spread dis- 

ease, Again we would have air control and sewage control. The ex- 
periinental animals would be killed here and taken out to an incinera- 
tor that is in the corridor beyond. 
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When our experiments get to a stage of final testing, where we would 
need to have refined measurements, we have provided for 40 animals 
in a test, 20 in the control groups and 20 in the experimental disease 
group. We have four such units as this provided for (fig. 3); in 
other words, a third as many as we had for the exploratory investi- 
gations. 
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We assume that at any one time in our work about one-sixth of the 
total number of diseases that we are working on would be at a stage 
where we could have final testing with large animals. 

These small and large animal units are put together in the kind of 
a floor plan on this chart (fig. 4), with 3 of the small ones and the 
separate halves of the 40 units that I mentioned before, on the ends. 
The incinerator is over here, where all the animals that are in the ex- 
perimental work will be incinerated. Nothing will come out of the 
‘aboratory. 

The floor plan of the small animal laboratory (fig. 5) is a block- 
type structure and is windowless. It has two floods, which contain 
the 40 individual isolation laboratories that I have mentioned. In 
addition, there is a pilot plant for the initial development of vaccines 
and other veterinary biologics that come out of the laboratory investi- 
zation, preparatory to putting them out to industry for manufacture. 

The head house for offices is two stories, and has a cafeteria. 

This drawing (fig. 6) shows the overall plan of the laboratory, the 
laboratory for the small animal work, and the units for housing the 
large animals. Four of these latter are for research. We plan to have 
one for our control investigations, and for the testing of biologics, 
where the tests require the use of large animals. 

The blast resistant construction would be for the central building, 
the small animal laboratory. It would be of reinforced concrete of the 
block type and completely enclosed. The large animal units would 
be concrete block with brick facing and prefabricated concrete roof. 

The other two buildings on the drawing are a sewage decontamina- 
tion unit and a heating plant. 


COST ESTIMATES 


In terms of our overall costs for this unit, we have had estimates 
made by three sets of engineers: one is our own, one is by the General 
Services Administration, and one by the Budget Bureau. I know 
what the estimate was of the General Services Administration. It 
was essentially the same as ours, but it was about $1 million higher 
than our estimate. I do not know what the estimate of the engineers 
in the Bureau of the Budget was, but presumably it was essentially 
the same as ours because this was our estimate that they have submitted. 

Senator Youne. What makes this cost so much? 

Dr. SHaw. One of the main costs is the provision that must be 
made for the isolation of the individual diseases, the air and sewage 
decontamination, showers in the separate rooms, the autoclaves essen- 
tial to kill any organisms when it is necessary to transmit materials 
from one place to another, and the general equipment. These esti- 
mates do include both fixed and movable equipment as well as the 
construction itself, so that this would be a complete unit when we 
got through. 

BOMB-RESISTANT FEATURES 


Senator Munpr. You mentioned earlier that you were building in 
some bomb-resistant features. How much of the $18,915,000 is in- 


volved in these built-in bomb-resistant features ? 
Dr. SHaw. About $450,000 was the estimate, and is essentially for 


the thicker reinforced concrete, both roofs and sidewalls. 
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Senator Russretx. I do not believe that your engineers are as fright- 
ened by the hydrogen bomb as are the people in the Department of 
the Army. They feel that you have to build underground. 

Senator Munpr. Does this involve a lot of bombproof shelters and 
cellars and things of that kind ? 

Dr. Suaw. No, there will be a partial basement in this laboratory, 
but it does not involve bomb cellars. 
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AVAILABILITY OF LAND 


Senator Russety. You say it is going to take 200 acres of land? 

Dr. Suaw. The immediate installation will not but the animals 
that we need in connection with the work require it. We will be rais- 
ing our clean animals and having them in quarantine, and so on, in 
association with the laboratory. 

Seator Russet, That is going to take some of your land out of the 
uses to which it is now devoted; is it not ? 

Dr. SHaw. We think that, in connection with our current animal 
disease investigations going on out there, and other related things, 
we can make the land available without any sacrifice. 

Senator Russexv. It will not impair your research in cereals or 
other things? 

Dr. SuHaw. No, sir. That is done at the plant industry station on 
the other side of the road. This is going to be located off in a separate 
area, actually in the area where we now do our animal disease research, 
so that it will not interfere with the other work. 


PROCUREMENT OF LIVESTOCK 


Senator Younc. Did you say you were going to raise a lot of 
animals ? 

Dr. Suaw. We will raise probably our own small animals, the rats 
and guinea pigs and so on. We will buy most of the other animals, 
but, for some experiments, we will try to raise disease-free aminals, 
where we do know their history. We will buy most of the animals 
that are going to be used in the experiments. 

Senator Russetu. Are you going to do your poultry disease work 
there? 

Dr. Suaw. There will be work with poultry diseases and any of the 
very communicable diseases done here. However, we will still con- 
tinue our poultry laboratory at East Lansing, Mich. 

Senator Dworsuax. Where will you procure most of your large 
animals for this operation ? 

Dr. Suaw. It will be either by bid or negotiated arrangements with 
suppliers to furnish us a given number of animals periodically. 

Senator DworsHak. Will they originate in this immediate area or 
will they come from a thousand miles away, or at long distances ? 

Dr. Suaw. I would anticipate that most of them would come from 
this immediate area. 

Senator Dworsnak. It just occurred to me that some operation like 
this might fit in very effectively with the livestock packing and yard 
operations in a place like South Chicago. You have considered all 
angles like that, I presume? 

Dr. Siraw. Well, I am quite sure that we would not be welcome 
there. We think we are going to confine these diseases, but certainly 
we would not be welcome in a highly populated livestock area. I am 
sure of that. 

DECENTRALIZED LABORATORIES 


Senator Russeti. Did you make any estimates based on treating the 
disease of each type of animal at a separate place; for example, esti- 
mating what it would cost to handle all of these diseases of cattle, say, 
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at Fargo, N. Dak., where they have a good veterinary school? We 
think we have one down in Georgia. You might consider putting the 
poultry diseases there, and there is a good veterinary college in Idaho. 

Senator Russeiy. You have sheep out there. 

Senator Dworsnax. I know that, but they can ship the sheep in 
here. 

Senator Russetu. You might consider the diseases of swine in 
South Dakota. Did you make estimates on that? 

Dr. Suaw. We did not, on an individual disease basis, but I did 
make estimates on the possibility of having this divided between 
Beltsville and Auburn and Denver. It would cost $8 million more to 
divide the work between three locations than to build it here. 

Senator Russeii. That would give you improved facilities for the 
study of parasites. You say that the buildings are in dilapidated con- 
dition in Denver and Auburn. 

Dr. Suaw. We can do work with parasites under conditions where 
we do not have to have anywhere near this control. 

Senator Munpr. Would it not also cost you a lot more for personnel 
if you work in three different places? Do some of these specialists and 
scientists and laboratory technicians not work on more than one dis- 
ease ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; and I am satisfied that from the research stand- 

oint it is far more effective to have it centralized in one place. The 
interchange, as you are indicating, from the folks studying on one 
disease and another is very important, and the supervision and sup- 

lying of central services to the group would be much more expensive 
in several locations. 

Senator Russet,. Has this been presented to the House committee? 

Dr. Suaw. Not yet. We have a hearing scheduled with them. I 
believe it is next Wednesday. 


LIVESTOCK LOSSES FROM DISEASE 


Senator Russetu. As I stated at the outset, I am a great believer in 
research. I do not doubt that all of this is important. I do not sup- 
pose that you have submitted anything here as to the losses that are 
incurred as the result of these diseases with which you propose to deal ? 

Dr. Suaw. Our overall estimate of the losses that are being incurred 
by animal diseases generally is around $2 billion a year. With your 
permission, I will insert in the record a statement of the losses attrib- 
uted to the diseases which will be studied in the proposed new facility. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REPORT OF DISTRIBUTION AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL LossES DUE TO THE DISEASES 
oN Wuicu RESEARCH WorK WILL Be CONDUCTED IN THE PROPOSED ANIMAL 
DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITY 


Anaplasmosis—Cattle, $9,500,000 


Prevalent in most Southern and some Northern States, includes all States of 
the southern half of the United States. Incidence higher than previously sup- 
posed. 


Anthrax—Cattle, $104,000 ; horses, $1,000; swine, $9,000; sheep, $1,000 


Tends to appear in river valleys. San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys of 
California, southeastern North Dakota, northeastern Nebraska, Delta region of 
Lower Mississippi, and Mississippi Valley in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana. Transmissible to man, occupational disease among individuals working 
with animal hides, skin, or hair. 
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Atrophic rhinitis—Swine, $14,058,000 

Disease is spreading, particularly in major swine-producing States. Increased 
incidence in 10 States last year. 
Blue tongue—Sheep, no estimate available 

Primarily in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and Texas 
Also diagnosed in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. Cattle are car- 
riers of this disease. 
Brucellosis—Cattle, $87 million; swine, $10 million; and goats, $100,000 

Prevails wherever domestic animals and man cohabit. B. abortus, throughi- 
out United States; B. melitensis, primarily Southwestern United States; B. suis, 
endemic in Midwest swine-raising States. Transmissible to man; prevalence 
depending on prevalence of disease in enimals. 
Chronic respiratory disease (“air sac infection” )—Poultry, $10 million 

In all major poultry-producing areas, deaths in excess of 14 million birds 
annually. Affects all ages. 
Ecthyma—Sheep, swine, cattle, no estimate available 

Primarily in sheep-raising areas of the West, with sporadic outbreaks in East- 
ern States. Man infected at rare intervals. 
Encephalitis—Horses, $50,000 

Mortality rate in United States has increased recently. Diagnosed equine 
encephalomyelitis in 80 States last year, particularly Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Idaho, Nebraska, Illinois, and Florida. 
Brysipelas—Swine, $24,000,000 ; turkeys, $1,687,000 

Generalized throughout United States, particularly in swine- and poultry- 
producing areas. Disease in swine has increased to 15 States last year, particu- 
larly in swine-producing States. 
Foot rot—Cattle, $195,000 ; sheep, $13,000 

Recent survey indicates this condition to be a definite problem in 17 States, 
principally in southern and range States. 
Hog cholera—Swine, $48,628,000 


Generalized in United States. Incidence greatest in major swine-producing 
States. Incidence of disease has remained unchanged in 20 States and decreased 
in 22 States. No increases in past year. 


Infectious bronchitis—Poultry, $7,055,000 


First diagnosed in North Dakota. Affects primarily susceptible growing and 
laying stock. Infection throughout United States, particularly in poultry-produc- 
ing areas. 


Infectious keratitis—Cattile, no estimate available 


Common ailment of cattle, especially in the range country. Sporadic out- 
breaks occur among dairy herds. Recent survey indicates disease to be a real 
problem in 11 States, particularly range States. 

Infectious sinusitis—Turkeys, $3,034,000 

Disease found in all turkey-raising areas, runs a chronic course, and while 
death rates are low failure to gain weight causes great losses. 
Johne’s disease—Cattle, $194,000 

Reported incidence of 2.5 percent among cattle, found in both beef and dairy 
cattle throughout United States. Tests indicate that incidence is much greater 
than previously thought. Particularly high incidence in Southeastern United 
States. 

Leptospirosis—Cattle, $112 million 

Has been diagnosed in all States; areas of greatest concentration are the 
warm, humid Southern and Southeastern States and the Corn Belt States. Gon- 
centration of human cases appears to be in California, Michigan, Ohio, Louisiana, 
and Washington, D. C. 

Listerellosis—Cattle $85,000 ; sheep, no estimate available 

Widespread distribution, sporadic outbreaks in recent years, particularly Illi- 

nois, Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
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at Fargo, N. Dak., where they have a good veterinary school? We 
think we have one down in Georgia. You might consider putting the 
poultry diseases there, and there is a good veterinary college in Idaho. 

Senator Russett. You have sheep out there. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I know that, but they can ship the sheep in 
here. 

Senator Russett. You might consider the diseases of swine in 
South Dakota. Did you make estimates on that ? 

Dr. Suaw. We did not, on an individual disease basis, but I did 
make estimates on the possibility of having this divided between 
Beltsville and Auburn and Denver. It would cost $8 million more to 
divide the work between three locations than to build it here. 

Senator Russett. That would give you improved facilities for the 
study of parasites. You say that the buildings are in dilapidated con- 
dition in Denver and Auburn. 

Dr. SHaw. We can do work with parasites under conditions where 
we do not have to have anywhere near this control. 

Senator Munpr. Would it not also cost you a lot more for personnel 
if you work in three different places? Do some of these specialists and 
scientists and laboratory technicians not work on more than one dis- 
ease ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; and I am satisfied that from the research stand- 
point it is far more effective to have it centralized in one place. The 
interchange, as you are indicating, from the folks studying on one 
disease and another is very important, and the supervision and sup- 

lying of central services to the group would be much more expensive 
in several locations. 

Senator Russeitxi. Has this been presented to the House committee? 

Dr. Suaw. Not yet. We have a hearing scheduled with them. I 
believe it is next Wednesday. 


LIVESTOCK LOSSES FROM DISEASE 


Senator Russeti. As I stated at the outset, I am a great believer in 
research. I do not doubt that all of this is important. I do not sup- 
pose that you have submitted anything here as to the losses that are 
incurred as the result of these diseases with which you propose to deal ? 

Dr. SuHaw. Our overall estimate of the losses that are being incurred 
by animal diseases generally is around $2 billion a year. With your 
permission, I will insert in the record a statement of the losses attrib- 
uted to the diseases which will be studied in the proposed new facility. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REPORT OF DISTRIBUTION AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL LOSSES DUE TO THE DISEASES 
ON WHIcH RESEARCH WorK WILL Be CONDUCTED IN THE PROPOSED ANIMAL 
DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITY 


Anaplasmosis—Cattle, $9,500,000 


Prevalent in most Southern and some Northern States, includes all States of 
the southern half of the United States. Incidence higher than previously sup- 
posed. 


Anthrar—Cattle, $104,000; horses, $1,000; swine, $9,000; sheep, $1,000 

Tends to appear in river valleys. San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys of 
California, southeastern North Dakota, northeastern Nebraska, Delta region of 
Lower Mississippi, and Mississippi Valley in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana. Transmissible to man, occupational disease among individuals working 
with animal hides, skin, or hair. 
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Atrophic rhinitis—Swine, $14,058,000 

Disease is spreading, particularly in major swine-producing States. Increased 
incidence in 10 States last year. 
Blue tongue—Sheep, no estimate available 

Primarily in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and Texas. 
Also diagnosed in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. Cattle are car- 
riers of this disease. 
Brucellosis—Cattle, $87 million; swine, $10 million; and goats, $100,000 

Prevails wherever domestic animals and man cohabit. B. abortus, througli- 
out United States; B. melitensis, primarily Southwestern United States; B. suis, 
endemic in Midwest swine-raising States. Transmissible to man; prevalence 
depending on prevalence of disease in enimals. 
Chronic respiratory disease (“air sac infection” )—Poultry, $10 million 

In all major poultry-producing areas, deaths in excess of 14 million birds 
annually. Affects all ages. 
Ecthyma—Sheep, swine, cattle, no estimate available 

Primarily in sheep-raising areas of the West, with sporadic outbreaks in East- 
ern States. Man infected at rare intervals, 
Encephalitis—Horses, $50,000 

Mortality rate in United States has increased recently. Diagnosed equine 
encephalomyelitis in 30 States last year, particularly Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Idaho, Nebraska, Illinois, and Florida. 
Erysipelas—Swine, $24,000,000; turkeys, $1,687,000 

Generalized throughout United States, particularly in swine- and poultry- 
producing areas. Disease in swine has increased to 15 States last year, particu- 
larly in swine-producing States. 
Foot rot—Cattle, $195,000; sheep, $13,000 


Recent survey indicates this condition to be a definite problem in 17 States, 
principally in southern and range States. 


Hog cholera—Swine, $48,628,000 

Generalized in United States. Incidence greatest in major swine-producing 
States. Incidence of disease has remained unchanged in 20 States and decreased 
in 22 States. No increases in past year. 
Infectious bronchitis—Poultry, $7,055,000 


First diagnosed in North Dakota. Affects primarily susceptible growing and 
laying stock. Infection throughout United States, particularly in poultry-produc- 
ing areas. 


Infectious keratitis—Catile, no estimate available 


Common ailment of cattle, especially in the range country. Sporadic out- 
breaks occur among dairy herds. Recent survey indicates disease to be a real 
problem in 11 States, particularly range States. 


Infectious sinusitis—Turkeys, $3,034,000 

Disease found in all turkey-raising areas, runs a chronic course, and while 
death rates are low failure to gain weight causes great losses. 
Johne’s disease—Cattle, $194,000 


Reported incidence of 2.5 percent among cattle, found in both beef and dairy 
cattle throughout United States. Tests indicate that incidence is much greater 
than previously thought. Particularly high incidence in Southeastern United 
States. 


Leptospirosis—Cattle, $112 million 


Has been diagnosed in all States; areas of greatest concentration are the 
warm, humid Southern and Southeastern States and the Corn Belt States. Con- 
centration of human cases appears to be in California, Michigan, Ohio, Louisiana, 
and Washington, D. C. 


Listerellosis—Cattle $85,000 ; sheep, no estimate available 


Widespread distribution, sporadic outbreaks in recent years, particularly IIli- 
nois, Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
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Mastitis—Cattle, $225 million 


An extremely serious problem among dairy cattle. Economically the most im- 
portant disease of cattle. Losses are great in all States particularly those with 
greatest concentrations of dairy cattle. 

Mucosal disease—Cattle, no estimate available 

Includes extensive outbreaks in New York, Indiana, Iowa, California, and 
Colorado. Several forms of this disease have been diagnosed in at least 20 
States. Disease on the increase over the past 8 years. 


Mycotic infections—Cattle, no estimate available; turkeys, $494,000 

Includes mycotic infections of skin, such as ringworm and mycotic infections of 
the internal organs and aspergillosis of turkeys. Mycotic infections are more 
extensive than previously supposed and are identified throughout the United 
States. 
Newcastle disease—Poultry, $24,012,000 


Disease is found in all States—a major problem among poultry producers, en- 
countered at any time during the year. Particularly serious where poultry is 
concentrated—as broiler raising. 

Ornithosis—Poultry, no estimate available 

Sources of infection include psittacine birds, pigeons, chickens, and turkeys. 
As a disease of domestic fowls has been diagnosed in 11 States—Texas, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Minnesota, California, Oregon, Arizona, Massachusetts, Colo- 
rado, lowa, and New York. Outbreaks have occurred in Texas, California, and 
Oregon. A hazard to human health. 

Pasteurellosis—Cattle, $25 million; swine, $258,000 


A major problem among cattle industry; results in high losses during shipping 
of livestock ; appears in all parts of United States. Losses greatest among young 
animals. Pasteurella infections produce infectious abortion in sheep which 
causes considerable economic losses. 

Poxr—Poultry, $1,400,000 


Uncontrolled outbreaks of fowl pox result in large economic losses to poultry 
producers. Disease more prevalent in areas of heavy poultry production. 
Rabies—Cattle, $62,000 ; swine, $304,000; sheep, $5,000 


Knows no geographic boundaries; general throughout United States; eradica- 


tion complicated by infection being present in foxes, skunks, bats, and other wild 
animals. Fatal disease in man. 






Salmonellosis—Poultry, $16,494,000 


Ss. pullorum—primarily results in high mortality among chicks. Areas of 
greatest incidence in poultry-producing areas. Incidence has decreased in recent 
years ; decrease of 2.4 percent to 0.38 percent reactors from 19453 to 1953. 
Swine infuenza—No estimate available 


Disease is widespread in United States, but more prevalent in the Midwest, 
generally occurring in fall and winter. 


fTuberculosis—Cattle, $1,914,000; swine, $801,000; poultry, $3 million 
In United States extensive eradication program has resulted in disease in 
cattle becoming a relatively uncommon disease. It is less than 1 percent in cattle 


now. Infection is general throughout United States and as long as any cases 
exist, the disease remains a hazard to human health. 


Vesicular exanthema—S wine, $887,000 


Low incidence of disease at present, but extensive outbreak in 1952 resulted 
in spread of infection to nearly all States. Primarily a disease of swine fed raw 
garbage. Eradication program has been quite successful. 


Vesicular stomatitis—Cattle, $44,000 ; swine, $50,000 


Disease appears to spread from a reservoir of infection in the Southeastern 
Mates, particularly Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. Apparently more widespread than previously thought. Extensive 
outbreaks have occurred throughout United States. Transmissible to man. 
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Vibriosis—Cattle, $137,734,000; sheep, $8,350,000 


Widespread among cattle and sheep. Greater awareness of problem has re- 
sulted in an increase in numbers of reported cases. Incidence is highest where 
movement of cattle is great. May be transmitted to man. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESEARCH 


Senator Russe_t. You can, of course, make a very persuasive argu 
ment for this tremendous concentration of all this work in one place. 
I have heard it ever since I have been here in Washington. It is nat- 
ural. If I were Assistant Secretary of Agric vulture in Chi arge of 
Research, I would rather have it located in Beltsville. If I were some 
scientist working there and buying a home in Washington, I would 

rather have it in Beltsville, but, from the overall standpoint of the 
Nation, I am not too sure but what we would do better to spend a littte 
more money and get this work distributed a little more widely. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, on that point I think we could make 
x good case for either side of that argument. We are attempting to 
look at this thing, as has been indicated here, as to how we could get 
the most from the resources available, and the cost was a factor, that 
is true. 

If this were broken up and placed in different parts of the country, 
or if the facility itself intact were placed in a different part of the 
country, we do not think we would have at least the equivalent scient ifie 
resources to draw upon as we have here. 

My own view is that, as I indicated to Senator Dworshak, this 
facility could be administered either intact at some other location or 
in pieces. It is a question, I think, overall, of how we can get the most 
out of the research personnel, both that which would be employed 
here and that which 1s available in other areas in Washington. Cer 
tainly, if we had an unusual circumstance, and if the laboratory were 
located out somewhere over the country, in an unusual circumstance it 
is to be presumed that we could draw on scientific personnel from here 
and take them to the laboratory for consultation purposes. 

I think there is merit to your observation. We tried to weigh the 
equities here as well as we ¢ ould, and this is our best judgment. Cer- 

tainly that is not to say that there are not some arguments on the 
other side of the issue. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the committee. This can be done 
elsewhere, but this represents our best judgment. I say “ours”—it 
depended largely on the technical personnel in whom we have confi- 
dence to make these evaluations. That is the basis on which we are 
before the committee at this time. 


LOSS FROM ANIMAL DISEASE 


Senator Munpr. Did you say $2 billion or $2 million, Dr. Shaw ¢ 

Dr. SHaw. $2 billion is the total loss from diaeade: 

Mr. Pererson. I think it might be observed, too, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that of all of the livestock diseases that are known to 
science, not all of them, thank heaven, are in the United States. With 
the increase in transportation and communications, we hope we will 
not get more. We donot know when we might. 

Some of them are rather devastating. I recall a personal experi 
ence some years ago when visiting with Dr. Alexander of South 
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Africa, who is in charge of the Government of South A frica’s research 
and regulatory work, when he mentioned just one disease where, on 
the east coast of South Africa, they are required to thoroughly dip 
all of their animals every 7 days all the year round. That is east coast 
fever. There are many other diseases, some carried by insects and 
some requiring mechanical transmission. With the losses that we 
have, with the rapidity with which livestock moves, both within the 
country and with increasing rapidity over the world, I do not think 
we can emphasize too strongly the need to provide the best protective 
facilities that we can for an industry which is as important to the 
agriculture of this country as is livestock. 

‘Senator Russety. Well, of course, we have agreed with you on that 
up and down. We have just built this rather expensive foot-and- 
mouth research laboratory. I hope that you will utilize those facili- 
ties—at least till you get this one built. I do not know whether you 
will get it built this year or not. 

Mr. Perrerson. I think that, in the budget before you now, Senator 
Russell, there is an increase, I believe, of about $2 million to activate 
the Plum Island facility fully. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


-I should like to informally mention to the committee that we have 
just within the last few days uncovered an infestation within the 
Miami area of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

Senator Russeii. Gentlemen, we have a very brief statement to be 
presented here on the mediterranean fruit fly. 

Mr. Peterson. We have a very brief statement that covers the es- 
sential facts up to this point. 


Senator Russett, You may highlight it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


NOTES ON MEDITERRANEAN F'RUITFLY 


On April 17 a property owner in north Miami carried some wormy grapefruit 
to the Florida Experiment Station at Homestead and the infestation was de- 
termined tentatively to be the Mediterranean fruitfly. Larvae were airmailed to 
Washington and confirmation on a tentative basis was made on April 19. On 
April 23 adult flies were received and the tentative determination confirmed. 

This is a backyard infestation in northwest Miami in the general vicinity of 
docks and an airport involving about 10 square miles. The infestation as it is 
known today is well removed from commercial fruitgrowing areas. 

Florida has taken immediate steps to establish a quarantine to prevent spread 
and a cleanup campaign has been initiated. 

Department participation to date. Last minute research data have been air- 
mailed from Hawaii and Mexico City to temporary headquarters in Miami. N. O. 
Berry, in charge of the Mexican fruitfly-control project with headquarters in 
Texas, along with Dr. R. H. Foote who is a specialist in fruitflies with the In- 
sect Identification and Parasite Introduction Section of the Entomology Re- 
search Branch, has been assigned to the program and they are in Flor’da as- 
sisting State officials in planning an eradication program. Eight experienced 
fruitfly inspectors have been transferred from the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas to Florida to assist in a trapping and cleanup program. Because of the re- 
action of other citrus-growing States and foreign countries that have been ac- 
cepting Florida fruit on the basis of certification as to freedom from Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly and certain other insects, steps have been taken to promulgate 
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a Federal quarantine which will serve to further assure other States that every 
reasonable precaution is being taken to prevent spread. 

It will take at least 10 days, and possibly 2 weeks, of intensive trapping to 
get a fairly accurate picture of the problem. It is impossible at this time to 
make an estimate of the probable cost. It is evident that at least 10,000 ad- 
ditional traps will be needed immediately at a cost of about $20,000. The cost of 
control will, of course, depend upon the location and extent of the infestation 
that is found. 


INFESTATION IN MIAMI, FLA., AREA 


Mr. Pererson. I will just give you the highlights of the statement. 

On April 17 from a property north of Miami, a property owner 
brought an infested grapefruit to the Florida Experiment Station. 
Tentative determination of Mediterranean fruitfly was made. The 
larvae were airmailed to Washington and a tentative confirmation 
was made on April 19. On April 23, adult flies were received, and 
the tentative determination was confirmed. 

This was a backyard infestation in northern Miami in the general 
vicinity of the dock and airport area, involving an area of about 10 
square miles. This infestation, as far as we know of it now, is quite 
removed from the commercial fruit area. 


ACTION BY STATE OF FLORIDA AND USDA 


Florida has taken steps to establish a quarantine and a cleanup 
program has been established. We have airmailed to Florida the 
latest research data that we have on the fly. It was mailed from 
Hawai and Mexico City to temporary headquarters in Miami. 

Our most competent people have been dispatched to Miami. Within 
a very short time we expect to put out 10,000 traps, saturate the area 
with traps, to determine whether there is any spread. We are at- 
tempting to cover this outbreak fully in order if possible to confine 
and eradicate it. 

Senator Russeuy. I have heard of it. Senator Holland and a group 
of witnesses are appearing here Monday morning, with respect to 
various pests and diseases of the citrus industry, and I had assumed 
that perhaps they would ask some one of your staff to be here at that 
time. 

Mr. Pererson. We would be glad to do so. 

Senator Russetx. I do not know whether they have asked you or 
not. 

Mr. Pererson. I have an appointment with some of the staff to 
meet with Senator Holland and some of his people on Friday. 

Senator Russeix. That is preliminary to it. We will undoubtedly 
go into it at some length on Monday morning. 

Senator Munpr. Speaking of the fly, I recall that last year there 
were some experiments which you were going into to try to experiment 
with the eradication of a fly. 

Mr. Pererson. That was the screwworm. 

Senator Russrrzu. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
We thank you for your full presentation of this case. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Senator Russell and gentlemen. 

Senator Russetz. That will conclude the witnesses here for today. 

The committee will ane 3 in recess until Monday morning at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., Wednesday, April 25, 1956, the sub- 
committee recessed until 10:30 a. m., Monday, April 30, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1956 


Untrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Holland, Stennis, Young, 
Dworshak and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF HON. PRICE DANIEL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator Russetu. The committee is pleased to have before it this 
morning a distinguished group from the State of Texas who are 
interested in some research facilities for some of the great agricultural 
commodities of that State. 

We are glad to have Senator Price Daniel here. Senator, you may 
proceed and make your statement as you see fit. 

Senator Danret, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to ap- 
pear today with Congressman Joe Kilgore, Arthur Perry, administra- 
tive assistant to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, and representatives of 
the Texas citrus and vegetable industry to urge that $350,000 be added 
to the Agriculture Department appropriations bill for horticultural, 
soil and water research laboratories in the Rio Grande Valley, of 
Texas. 

These facilities are urgently needed not only to maintain the pro- 
gress already made in providing high-quality and low-cost fruits and 
vegetables, but more important, to develop the tremendous potential 
of this major production area. 

Material benefits to the farmer, the housewife and the taxpaying 
public would come through expanded research into cold hardiness 
of citrus trees; resistance to disease and insects; salinity and other soil 
conditions; and better utilization of irrigation water. 


76330—56——40 
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Knowing the concern of this committee and all Senators over the 
present surplus of certain price-supported farm commodities, I want 
to stress an important factor in connection with this request that 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

Vrior to the disastrous freezes of 1949 and 1951, the Rio Grande 
Valley was one of the major grapefruit-producing sections of the 
country. After the freezes, because of the high fertility of their soil, 
and in order to recoup some of their losses, many farmers removed the 
dead trees from their land and went into the production of cotton. 


. 
REPLANTING OF CITRUS TREES 


Most growers would prefer to replant citrus trees to meet the demand 
of American families for high-quality red varieties of grapefruit, 
which have been widely accepted and constitute no surplus problem. 

They are hesitant to do so until solutions are found to cold-hardiness 
and other problems, but with an expanded research program, planting 
of citrus trees will be increased to the extent that a great part of this 
land will be taken out of cotton production. 

Recognizing their responsibility in this field, growers, processors, 
and other private individuals have raised more than $200,000 on a 
voluntary basis for various research projects without Federal assist- 
ance. One of these efforts led to the creation by the legislature of the 
Texas Citrus Commission, with power to levy a tax of 2 cents per box 
on citrus fruits sold, of which approximately 50 percent of the proceeds 
were earmarked for research. However, the tax feature of this plan 
was declared unconstitutional by the Texas Supreme Court. Further 
efforts are now being made to establish another voluntary arrange- 
ment, but funds from this source will not be available in the immediate 
future and the need for these facilities is now. 


LAND AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Citizens of the Rio Grande Valley will make 40 to 80 acres of land 
available to the Federal Government at no cost as a site for the research 
laboratories being requested. In addition, the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege system will provide 2 acres adjoining the present buildings of the 
Weslaco Experiment Station for whatever additional facilities are 
required. 

Information developed from the proposed research program would 
be available and should be most helpful to other producing areas, 
which have identical or very similar problems. ‘The consuming public 
would benefit, too, from reduced costs of fruits and vevetalles and a 
higher quality product. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that statement covers the situation and I 
certainly would appreciate every consideration which might be shown 
by the subcommittee and the committee for this request. 

Senator Russexu. Is there any statutory authority for this construc- 
tion ? 

Senator Dante. It is my understanding that there is. 

Congressman Kilgore, will you come up here, and Arthur Perry? 
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FUNDS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirigore. Mr. Chairman, I am under the impression from dis- 
cussion with the Department that there is basic authorization in the 
research field which they consider adequate to support an appropria- 
tion without further specific authorizing legislation. 

Senator Russet. There is a research facility there at the present 
time? 

Mr. Krrcorr. Yes,sir. It is operated by USDA in the Texas A. and 
M. College resear#h program ; Texas A. and M. is a land-grant college. 
It has some Federal participation in its operation. It is a very lim- 
ited operation, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. I assume that you have different conditions con- 
fronting the citrus growers there that make it impossible for them 
to apply the findings of the research carried on in Florida. 

This is irrigated, as I understand. 

Mr. Kucore. That is right, sir. Of course, there is some basic 
research carried on in Florida which is of considerable benefit to us, 
but there are specific problems that our citrus industry has that Florida 
doesn’t have. 

In that connection, we have two men here who are intimately asso- 
ciated with the citrus industry in south Texas. They will be glad to 
answer any specific question in that respect, sir. 

Senator Danret. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. We understand, Senator Daniel, you have another 
important committee meeting and you are excused. 

Mr. Kircore. Mr. Chairman, if it is satisfactory, I wonder, since I 
know that Senator Johnson’s office is extremely rushed this week, if 
Mr. Perry couldn’t go ahead and present Senator Johnson’s statement. 

Senator Russe.u. Very well, you may proceed, Mr. Perry. 


FUNDS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR PERRY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHNSON 


Mr. Perry. Senator Johnson had intended to be here, but circum- 
stances arose that intervened, and he asked if I might be indulged to 
read his relatively short statement. 

Senator Russein. Yes, sir. I understand this is Senator Johnson’s 
statement, and you are presenting it for him. 

Mr. Perry. That is right. He fully intended to present it in person. 

Gentlemen, I want to say that I appreciate the chance to ap- 
pear before your distinguished committee today on behalf of the 
farmers and growers of the Rio Grande Valley. Not many Senators 
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have the good fortune to represent an area so productive, so progres- 
sive, or one with as many natural advantages as the Rio Grande Valley. 

In case this sounds like the usual Texan’s pride in his State, I should 
say that the valley richly deserves it. 

More than 50 percent of the total national acreage of winter, early 
spring, and late spring crops of many major commodities are planted 
in Texas. The valley is one of the great farming areas of the State, 
where weather conditions permit a 12-month growing period. The 
citrus crop alone is valued at more than a half billion dollars yearly. 

I wish I could stop there, with only praise and confidence in the 


valley’s future. 
PROBLEMS AFFECTING VALLEY 


But the valley promise is not fulfilled. It has problems which, 
despite all the industry and intelligence of its peoplg, still beset it, and 
reduce its full productive capacity. These problems not only trouble 
the people of the region—they materially affect tax moneys that go 
to support local, State, and national governments, and cut down on 
the year-round supply of citrus fruits and vegetables ordinarily avail- 
able to the country. 

What are these problems? 

The citrus farmers are plagued by the threat of freeze and plant 
disease. A bad freeze can all but wipe out a citrus area. That half 
billion dollar crop can be devastated overnight. Freezes came to the 
valley in 1949 and 1951. More than 2 million trees were destroyed— 
and the citrus growers lost $150 million. In 1951, citrus production 
was 98 percent off the 1948 level. 

Gentlemen, in no area has there been intensive study of cold hardi- 
ness in citrus trees. The best the California and Florida. growers can 
do is to heat their orchards. In the valley, strong breezes come in 
with the cold and orchard heating is not very successful. And the 
valley trees have no dormant period at all. 

Most Texas citrus fruit is sour orange rootstock. That rootstock 
is highly susceptible to Tristeza disease. The substitutes so far devel- 
oped for it have their own shortcomings. 

As if that were not bad enough, the valley is also troubled by too 
much salt in the soil, by intensive cropping and loss of organic matter. 
These affect both citrus and vegetable production. 


PLANTING OF NEW CROPS 


Because there has not been enough research in the valley, farmers 
have planted few crops which were really suited to conditions there, 
and when low-quality vegetables are produced, marketing naturally 
fails to return a oe comparable with other areas. ’ 

As one example of many, the valley is a big producer of early spring 


tomatoes. Texas pew 64 percent of all the early spring tomatoes 
in the country, and receives 32 poor of the value paid for them. 


To wind up this discussion of the valley’s problems, I want to men- 
tion one that plagues all the Southwest—water. The valley has been 
helped by the Falcon Reservoir, but because techniques of irrigation 
have not been developed by the limited research facilities, only about 
40 percent of the water deurened at the farm headgate is actually 
used in the production of crops. 
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What does all this point to/ It points to research. 

The valley farmers and the State of Texas have not been blind to 
this need. ‘The farmers have put up $10,000 and the Texas Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station, run by Texas A. and M. and the USDA, has 
done what it could with few facilities and among impossibly crowded 
conditions. 

If the valley were given a research center of adequate size, scientists 
and specialists could do this: Work to develop a rootstock for citrus 
trees which could produce a good-quality fruit, and yet withstand 
sudden disastrous freezes; eliminate, so far as science can, the threat 
of Tristeza disease; study the soil and water problems, and help the 
farmer preserve the strength of his land; increase the effective use of 
water from 40 to 75 percent of that delivered at the headgate; and 
help the industry with its marketing practices. 

I am convinced, gentlemen, that the valley must have that kind of 
facility. I am convinced that the research has got to be carried on 
in the valley, working under conditions peculiar to the valley. My 
friends here will describe what is needed in detail, and break down 
the cost of the facility. 


ESTIMATED COST OF FACILITY 


That cost is estimated at $350,000. I may say that every cent of 
that will be returned to us in the form of tax money, bountiful citrus 
supply, soil conservation and, what is surely just as important, sta- 
bility and confidence in a major agricultural region. 

I firmly believe that this esteemed committee can render a lasting 
service by approving the research building this year. If there had 
been such a center in 1948, the freezes of 1949 and 1951 might not 
have devastated the valley. 

The situation is an urgent one. I urge you to provide the tools 
for its remedy. 

Thank you. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you, Mr. Perry. We are glad to get 
Senator Johnson’s statement. 

Congressman Kilgore, do you desire to make any statement ? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Kiteore. Yes, sir. I wonder, if it is consistent with the com- 
mittee’s policy, if I might put into the record a rather detailed state- 
ment and then highlight it ? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes, sir; we would be happy to have you de that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Joe M. KILGcorE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


You have heard Senator Johnson and Senator Daniel outline some of the 
local research efforts in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and some of 
our problems that we feel can be met by an expanded research activity. 

In the committee room with us are four prominent agricultural leaders 
from the area concerned. These men are familiar, in every intimate detail, 
with all phases of south Texas agriculture. I hope that as questions occur to 
you, you will call on them to give you any information you need. 

While need for research is not new to us, it has become critical because of 
two unrelated circumstances. The first of these was the loss of about 75 per- 
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cent of our citrus trees in major freezes in 1949 and 1951. The other is the 
shortage of irrigation water in a farm area dependent upon irrigation for sur- 
vival. This latter situation requires the utmost utilization of all available 
water—and the maximum utilization can come only after extensive research. 

The major problems requiring research on citrus and vegetables of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley are those associated with breeding varieties resistant to low 
temperatures, diseases, insects, and high salinity; the development of varieties 
of high yield, high quality, and good shipping characteristics; the development 
of soil and water management practices which will utilize the limited water 
most efficiently; and the development of fertility, cultural, and management 
practices that will keep the soil in good physical condition and in a high state 
of productivity. 

The Rio Grande Valley of Texas prior to the disastrous freezes of 1949 and 
1951 was one of the major grapefruit-producing sections of the Nation. During 
the 1947-48 season Texas production was 23,200,000 boxes of grapefruit. This 
compares with grapefruit production in Florida during the 1949-50 season of 
24,200,000 boxes. 

The losses to the citrus growers and the citrus industry resulting from the 
freezes were tremendous, running into millions of dollars. 

In some other sections of the country the land on which citrus is grown is 
not readily adaptable to other crops. But because of the very fertile soil 
of the valley, growers were able to realize income from their land without too 
much delay. Many of the dead trees were bulldozed and removed in time to 
plant cotton during 1951. The production of cotton in the four-county area 
of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, and Willacy amounted to 627,549 bales in 1951, 
representing in excess of 4 percent of the national production for this year. 
This represents an increase of more than 90 percent over the 1950 cotton pro- 
duction of 328,284 bales in the same 4 counties. 

The bulk of the acreage which produced this additional cotton should be re- 
turned to citrus and vegetables, and with the solution to various research prob- 
lems, most of it will be. This area has a 12-month growing season and can help 
supply fresh fruits and vegetables to American families the year round. 

The work now being done by Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College Ex- 
periment Station No. 15 at Weslaco is and has been most helpful. But the prob- 
lem has actually grown to the extent that even with substantial State appro- 
priations it has been impossible to keep abreast of the research and marketing 
problems that have arisen. 

Since the valley is supplying principal markets of the United States with vege- 
tables and fruits and local and State funds are insufficient, we come to you for 
Federal assistance to meet the critical needs in the field of research, to supple- 
ment the present program being conducted by Texas A. & M. College and the 
industry. The benefits will be of such nature that not only producers, but also 
the consumers throughout the United States will be materially aided. 

It is only logical that experimental work will be done in an area such as the 
lower Rio Grande Valley where conditions are favorable to a 12-month growing 
period. Research will provide a means of plant breeding which will in turn be 
most helpful to other vegetable-producing areas of the United States. 

The work done by the college will provide an excellent background and a basis 
for expanded cooperative work, since Texas A. & M. College is a Federal land- 
grant college and has a close working agreement with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 


CITRUS 


While developing the valley area, early pioneers realized the region was par- 
ticularly well suited to citrus. It was only natural, then, in this semitropica! 
area, that those who purchased land in the early days planted a major portion 
of their acreage to grapefruit, oranges, and lemons. 

About 1937 the economy of the area began to revolve around citrus production. 
It should be called to your attention that total citrus production in the 4 counties 
during the 1935-36 season amounted to 3,577,000 boxes. By 1941-42 production 
had jumped to 17,350,000 and by the 1946-47 season, just 5 years later, production 
was 28,300,000 boxes. In the season following the 1951 freeze, production in 
Texas dropped to a mere 600,000 boxes. 

Many growers would like to replant citrus trees to supply again the demand 
of the American housewife for the high-quality, outstanding red varieties of 
grapefruit which have been so widely accepted and produced in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 
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With only 3,640,777 trees remaining out of more than 18 million trees prior 
to the freezes, limited plantings have continued since 1951, but growers are 
hesitant to expand their plannings of citrus until some answers are revealed that 
can be developed only through an adequate research program. 

It is pointed out in the testimony given before the Agriculture Appropriations 
Committee of 1952 that a sizable portion of the taxable income made to the 
Treasury Department by growers of citrus fruits alone was estimated to be in 
excess of $30 million. Therefore, the importance of the citrus industry to the 
United States is not only a matter of record, but is thoroughly recognized by 
authorities at all Government levels. 

Cold hardiness studies on citrus trees are urgent. Cold and frost damage have 
killed more citrus trees and caused far greater losses to the citrus industry of 
the United States than all combined citrus diseases. Citrus tree losses in Texas 
in 1949 and 1951 amounted to more than 9,400,000 trees and forced a loss to the 
citrus grower conservatively estimated to be in excess of $150 million. This 
in no way affects the losses incurred as a result of capital investments in 
packinghouse equipment, supplies, ete. This, in turn, materially affects income 
to support local, State, and National Governments with tax moneys. 

Extensive damage to citrus has resulted in Florida and California from cold. 
While no accurate figures are available, industry spokesmen say that from a 
monetary standpoint the Texas losses have been light. In the future a sub- 
stantial portion of the citrus acreage of any citrus-producing section could be 
wiped out practically overnight, resulting in great losses to producers and ulti- 
mately leading to higher prices to consumers. 

The solution to this problem can be obtained only by competent scientists and 
adequate facilities, working in cooperation with the Texas A. and M. College 
Experiment Station. The findings will be of inestimable value to all citrus- 
producing areas. 

In no area has there been conducted an exhaustive study on cold hardiness 
in citrus or a study of methods of inducing cold hardiness. The lack of cold 
hardiness in citrus in Texas appears to be associated in the lack of a dormant 
period in the trees. This involves dormancy of roots, bark, and buds. This 
lack of winter dormancy is particularly characteristic of trees in Texas, al- 
though other citrus-producing areas are faced with the same problem. 

In 1952 local interests recognized the need for cold hardiness work and supplied 
$10,000 for the initiation of this work by the plant physiologist employed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture of the Citrus Rootstock project. 
This fund was used to construct a freezing chamber with which to test the cold 
hardiness of trees without waiting for natural freezes. Some progress has been 
made with this facility, but the solution to the problem is complex, involving 
a thorough study of the physiological factors connected with growth and dor- 
maney of citrus. A physiology laboratory and three controlled lower temperature 
rooms are needed to do the basic work needed on this problem. 

The one-room laboratory now available is overcrowded with work on soil and 
plant analysis involved in salt-tolerance research. Space and facilities are 
needed for testing for cambial activity, growth hormone activity, and cold dam- 
age. It is necessary also to have controlled temperature rooms wherein the 
roots and tops of trees may be subjected to different temperatures. 

Development of suitable and adequate rootstocks for citrus trees is urgent, 
since the widely used sour orange rootstock is susceptible to the killing Tristeza 
disease. The lack of proper facilities—housing, screenhouse, laboratories, stor- 
age rooms, working space, and things of a similar nature—has hampered the 
limited work now in progress in this most important field. 

In Texas practically all of the citrus was grown on sour orange rootstock and 
growers in this area had very little experience with other rootstocks. The 
early Texas grower found sour orange rootstock satisfactory and planted sour 
orange exclusively. However, by 1946 the threat of Tristeza reaching the valley 
and destroying its grapefruit industry built on sour orange rootstock was so 
great that testing of other rootstocks became imperative. 

A similar disease, called quick decline, was reported in California. And, like 
Tristeza, this disease was particularly destructive to trees on sour orange root- 
stock. Observation of trees on other rootstocks in these areas indicated that 
certain other rootstocks were probably more tolerant of the disease than sour 
orange. 

Tristeza was reported on citrus in Louisiana in 1950. The same year the 
Texas Citrus Commission provided funds to the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station for the construction of a screenhouse for work on a Tristeza survey of 
Texas. 
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Tristeza was found on Meyer lemon trees in the valley in August of 1953. 
Continued studies revealed that it also occurs on satsumas in the Winter Garden 
area of Texas and on Valencia oranges in the valley, but not on commercially 
grown grapefruit. Studies indicated that the Texas strain of Tristeza is a mild 
form. Further pathological and entomological studies are needed before the 
importance of the disease to the citrus industry can be properly evaluated. The 
introduction of insects and diseases from Mexican citrus areas, located only 150 
miles from the valley, represents another hazard. 

Superior rootstocks are needed regardless of the Tristeza hazard. The orchard 
plantings of rootstocks will also give answers to future problems of the industry 
as rootstock influences the yield, size, and quality of the fruit. The rootstock 
orchard plantings are a great asset to the industry and should be maintained for 
many years to come. 

Active rootstock investigations were initiated in the valley in 1946. The 
project was set up as a cooperative endeavor between the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, USDA, and the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The experiment station provided a 2-acre nursery and 10 
acres of grove land for growing rootstocks, and a small laboratory for the physi- 
ologists. The objective was to test the adaptability of a large number of root- 
stock varieties to the Rio Grande Valley. Information developed is beneficial 
to all citrus-producing sections of the United States. 

Shortly after the rootstock investigations were begun it became obvious that 
a severe salinity problem existed in the lower Rio Grande Valley. Accordingly, 
the suitability of a new rootstock had to be considered for its salt tolerance. A 
program for testing the various rootstocks for salt tolerance was initiated in 
1947, when the Texas Citrus Advisory Council appropriated $7,000 to hire a 
scientifie assistant, a laborer, and the purchase of some equipment. The work 
involved growing the rootstocks in artificially salted soil plots in which soil 
salinitv could be controlled, and analyzing the trees after treatment to deter- 
mine the accumulation in the trees of various salt constituents. 

During the same year the project entered into a cooperative agreement with 
Rio Farms, Ine., whereby land and nursery help was provided for the growing 
of the nursery stock for the valleywide citrus rootstock orchard plantings. In 
1948 when Citrus Advisory Council funds were exhausted, the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station supplied funds for the continued hiring of the scientific 
assistant for 1 year. 

The chemistry laboratory is small and has proven to be greatly inadequate 
even for just the salt-tolerance program. The chemistry work, of necessity, has 
spilled over into the already overcrowded pathology and office areas. AS a 
result, all technicians are greatly handicapped. 

This historv of frustration can be changed by a new and adequate chemistry 
laboratory and storage facilities. The chemistry recuirements for the salt- 
tolerance work and the fruit-analysis work can he accommodated in the same 
laboratory, but added rooms for scientific instruments, plant and soil sample 
storave, and chemical and glassware storage are sorely needed. 

Becanse of limited and inadequate facilities. work on other citrus diseases 
has heen considerably retarded and delayed. For several years the Citrus 
Fruit Advisory Committee of the USDA, appointed under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, has made strong recommendations for adequate facilities 
to carry out the Department's research program. The renort of the committee, 
made to the Administrator of Agricultural Research Service, meeting on March 
8-10, 1954. stated: “In view of the great need for an expanded program of re- 
search on citrus .n the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the committee requests 
that proner consideration he given to providing promptlv adequate facilities 
for the Department’s citrus-research program in this area.” That same request 
was repeated in 1955 and at the recent meeting of the Citrus Advisory Commit- 
tee held in Weslaco, Tex.. Februarv 27 to March 1. 

It is worthy of note that the Texas Citrus Industry has recognized its own 
needs and has spent sizable sums of money endeavoring to find answers to many 
of the research problems which face the area and the citrus industry of the 
United States. I will not go into lengthy detail in itemizing each project under- 
taken, but I will call your attention to the fact that more than $200,000 has heen 
raised by the industry for various research projects, without Federal assistance, 
covering the very short snan of vears in which the Texas Citrus Industry has 
been a factor in the Nation’s economy. In addition to that, appropriations 
have been obtained from the State of Texas. These funds have been helpful 
but not adequate to meet the needs of the industry. 
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On recommendation of a voluntary committee following an exhaustive study, 
legislation was passed by the 49th session of the Texas legislature creating the 
Texas Citrus Commission which levied against the industry a 2 cents per box 
tax. The act creating the Texas Citrus Commission specifically set aside ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the total tax for research. 

Following the freeze, the act was knocked down by a sweeping decision of the 
Texas Supreme Court. Its unconstitutionality was based upon the fact that the 
act was discriminatory in that a producer marketing his own fruit was not taxed 
By way of clarification it might be explained that the constitution of the State 
of Texas, as is the case in some other States, forbids any taxation on a natural 
producer marketing his own products. The State of Texas, being as large as it 
is and having so many diversified phases of agriculture makes it impossible to 
amend the constitution to strike out this phase. 

Prior to the creation of the Texas Citrus Commission there was organized an 
advisory council, composed of members of the industry, but their efforts at raising 
funds were unsuccessful. There is now another move to organize another coun- 
cil, however, no funds would be available in the immediate future to meet the 
needs of an adequate research program. 

It should be pointed out that citrus fruits are not a supported commodity and 
no subsidies are granted on its production. 

The industry is of the feeling that stabilization of production and marketing, 
through application of good research rather than through governmental ¢on- 
trols and expensive subsidies, is sound business, and certainly the American way 
of encouraging free enterprise. 

Acreage previously producing citrus in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, put out 
of production by the freezes, and now in the production of a price supported 
commodity, would be taken out of the latter class and returned to citrus produc 
tion. This acreage would be sizable. Based on the increased production of 
cotton in the year 1951 as compared with 1950 there were an additional 229.265 
bales of cotton produced in the area. Assuming, then, that the cotton cost the 
federal Government $1 per bale under the crop-support program, which is, I 
helieve, far below actual cost, the total amount of money requested now for 
much-needed buildings and research could be returned to the Federal Treasury 
within 2 years. 

VEGETABLES 


With regard to vegetables in the valley. it is widely known as a production cen- 
ter of significance to the economy of the Nation. 

Geographically, this area lies between the rain belt production centers of the 
humid regions and the highly mechanized vegetable areas of the irrigated West. 
With inherently fertile soils and climatic conditions which allow year-round 
production, valley vegetables provide for the steady flow of produce into market- 
ing channels, thus aiding in the efficient use of the Nation's processing and mar- 
keting facilities throughout the year. 

This area supplies green foodstuffs to more than 100 major marketing centers 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. No other area in the United States supplies 
as great a variety of fresh vegetables during the winter season, when production 
elsewhere may be limited in some seasons by cold weather and other adverse 
conditions. 

Recent statistics reported in the 1954 Annual Summary Commercial Vegetables 
for Fresh Marketing, published by the USDA AMS Crop Reporting Board, showed 
the winter carrots, for example, produced in the south Texas area to represent 
73.3 percent of the total acreage in the Nation. 

The Statistics Bulletin 136, May 1953, shows that there is 65.2 percent of the 
winter cabbage acreage planted in this magic valley, and 62.6 percent of early 
spring tomatoes. 

Other commodities which grace our tables daily that are grown in the valley 
are: 

Acres Acres 
Lettuce__________________about 32, 000 | Onions 
Cauliflower_______- 5, 000 | Peppers._......___-- 


Cantaloupes, although not listed in the USDA agricultural statistics of 1950, 
have now become a principal commodity in the area, and this section has hecome 
a major supply area for the Nation because the early spring melons are the first 
produced in the Nation, arriving at major terminals the latter part of April and 
in early May. Foreign importations are the only competitive shipments. 
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Numerous production and marketing problems, if left unsolved, threaten to 
destroy the industry. Research facilities have not been adequate to keep pace 
with the needs of the highly competitive industry in the postwar years, charac- 
terized by rapidly increasing production costs and declining market prices. 
Funds allocated by the United States Department of Agriculture for research in 
the Southern States have not been commensurate with acreage under cultivation 
nor in proportion to the population. 

State facilities and personnel for all phases of vegetable research have been 
expanded to the maximum extent possible with the funds available, legislative 
appropriations and industry contributions. Although a comprehensive and co- 
operative research program has been initiated in accord with the most critical 
needs of the production area, facilities are woefully inadequate to provide the 
progress necessary to preserve the industry and to develop the tremendous poten- 
tial the area offers. 

The information developed by research will have a direct and valuable appli- 
cation in all production areas. Our long growing period could contribute sig- 
nificantly to breeding programs of other areas by reason of our ability to grow 
extra generations of breeding lines and genetic materials during periods when 
other locations would be unable to function. 

Breeding lines to increase production and improve the quality of tomatoes is 
a very important part of the program being presented for your consideration, 
and would be a part of the program if this request is granted. 

Many other winter vegetables, such as spinach, eggplant, lettuce and roasting 
ears, have their own peculiar problems. Research is sorely needed by the pro- 
ducers to provide answers to production problems in this important vegetable 
area. Research programs of the experiment station during recent years have 
adequately defined the problems, and have largely established the procedures 
necessary to effect their solutions. 

Likewise, intensive research is needed on vegetable diseases such as powdery 
mildew and downy mildew and a host of others if the program is to be 
effective. 

A nucleus of experienced and competent research personnel is already availa- 
ble in cooperation on the Federal program that may be initiated by the USDA, 
although there is no one on vegetable research. 


SOIL AND WATER 


All efforts to maintain the present level of economy or increase production 
through other agricultural practices or lower production costs would be futile 
without water. With proper water management, determined through research, 
production can be maintained and costs of operation reduced. The main source 
and supply of irrigation water for the lands adjacent to the Rio Grande River 
on the Texas side is the river. Although water now available from the Falcon 
Dam Reservoir has added stability to the irrigation water supply, there still are 
periods of shortage. It is known, however, that the users of the waters of the 
tio Grande are not using this water supply efficiently. There is increasing 
evidence of failure to make the most effective use of this water supply. 

Studies conducted at the experiment station indicate that less than 40 per- 
cent of the water delivered to the farm headgate is actually used in the pro- 
duction of crops. With increased research and knowledge, this efficiency could 
be increased to 75 percent, which would result in a possible additional 250,000 
acre-feet of water being made available. The farmer’s economic position can 
be greatly improved by water management practices that will lower irrigation 
costs. Land could be irrigated less frequently, less water applied, and at a lower 
eost per acre for each irrigation. 

We know that different crops have different effects on the physical condition 
of soil and on its ability to take up and store water and to release water to plant 
roots. 

Tn a series of charts made up by Mr. Jack Garrett of Harlingen some of the 
detailed work done on his farm is shown. These charts represent a start in 
the right direction and are only part of the overall picture. 

Charts Nos. 1, 2, and 3 show the number of roots from three different types 
of grasses. The root count figures represent the total number of roots in a 
6-inch profile of a 36-inch horizontal strip. Charts Nos. 4 and 5 show the 
distribution of cotton roots, by number, where cotton was planted following 
oats and where cotton was planted in a check plot that had previously been kept 
fallow. 
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Chart No. 6 shows that soil in good physical condition will release almost twice 
as much water to cotton roots as will soil in poor condition. Chart No. 7 shows 
that water take up rates are increased through the use of soil improving 
crops 

Charts Nos. 8 and 9 clearly show water intake rates change rapidly when soil 
is compacted by tractors. 

These charts represent a very limited amount of work, but they serve to 
graphically illustrate the obvious need for research in this area of soil and 
water research. And, it should be pointed out that these studies were made 
on only one type of soil found in the Rio Grande Valley. Root studies and 
similar studies are badly needed on all of the soil improving grasses and legumes 
srown in the area. Then, too, with more conservative use of water, drainage 
problems would be reduced and drainage itself has become a multi-million- 
dollar cost item. 

There are five general problems dealing with soil and water research in 
the valley that need clarification through intensive research: 

. Irrigation water management. 
. Drainage water management. 
8. Fertility, plant nutrition, and physiology. 
. Soil, plant, water relations. 
. Reduction to practices. 

Authorities believe the annual agricultural income in the lower Rio Grande 

Valley could be raised from its present $200 million annually to $400 million 
annually. Even one-half of this increase would add national tax increase far 
in excess of research costs. This does not take into consideration the benefits 
to be derived from this research program by knowledge developed which would 
be of real benefit to other producing areas and to the Nation’s overall farm 
economy. 

The valley is a relatively new agricultural area and a minimum of research 
has been conducted on ways of maintaining good soil structure and soil pro- 
ductivity. The area has been and is being intensively cropped. Already many 
areas of the valley are faced with poor water-intake rates, losses in organic 
matter, and reduced productivity. The problem is such that producers, par- 
ticipants in the distribution and sale of fruits and vegetables, as well as the 
consumers, will suffer great financial losses with each producing season unless 
the Federal Government answers the prayer of the area by providing adequate 
housing and equipment to conduct the research program as outlined. 

It should be pointed out further that much of this badly needed research 
cannot be carried out anywhere else. 

The particular water and soils problems are always unique to an area. Yet 
for general research, conducted for the benefit of other areas of the United 
States, a laboratory located in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas actually 
offers the maximum utilization of facilities, equipment, and personnel. The 
12-month growing season will permit continuous operation—hence more research 
for each dollar spent. 

Citizens of the valley have offered and will make available to the Federal 
Government 40 to 80 acres of land to meet the needs of the agricultural research 
program being requested here today. 

In addition to that, we have a commitment from Texas A. and M. College 
offering 2 acres of land adioining the present buildings of the experiment sta- 
tion at Wewslaco which would be ideally suited for the construction of the 
proposed laboratories. 

This shows the sincerity of the people of the valley and also the recognition 
by the authorities in the Texas A. and M. College system of the need for ex- 
panded research in the area. 

The total amount of the original request was $581,580. Following repeated 
conferences and study, by consolidating and economizing, we find that housing 
and equipment for citrus, vegetable, soil and water laboratories can he con- 
structed and purchased for $350,000. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ROOTS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON ROOTS 
FOLLOWING CHECK 


TOTAL ROOT COUNT 
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WATER INTAKE 
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OTHER MEMBERS OF DELEGATION 


Mr. Kireore. Specifically, there are here in the committee room, 
Mr. Stanley B. Crockett of Harlingen, who has been intimately asso- 
ciated for many years with the citrus industry in Texas, and with 
the vegetable industry. Mr. Lorne S. Hamme, of Weslaco, who is 
general manager of the Texan Citrus Exchange; and then Mr. Russell 
C. Cherry of Raymondville, who is chairman of the lower Rio Grande 
Valley Chamber of Commerce Soil and Water Research Committee. 

These people, of course, are in a far better position to answer any 
specific questions the committee might have than I would be. They 
do not have prepared statements, but are available for any additional 
information the committee might want. 

The statements you have heard from Senator Daniel and from 
Senator Johnson’s office outlined basically what our problems are. 
Fundamentally, from a citrus standpoint, the industry had achieved 
before the disastrous freezes of 1949 and 1951 a very strong position. 


CITRUS PRODUCTION COMPARISON 


The 1946-47 season, which was one of our best, produced 28,300,000 
boxes of citrus. In the season following the 1951 freeze we were re- 
duced from 28 million down to 600,000. 

Our physical loss in citrus trees themselves was something in the 
neighborhood of 914 million out of a total of about 13 million. I know 
the Senator is specifically aware of what that sort of situation does to 
a citrus area. It can’t be rebuilt ina hurry. Those people fundamen- 
tally have to utilize their land. They have in large measure gone into 
cotton production. 

COTTON ALLOTMENTS 


Senator Russetu. How do they get allotments? 

Mr. Krrecore. Our local committee, Senator, in Texas, I think recog- 
nized the disaster situation that we had and utilizing the flexibility 
for new lands in their trend allocation helped us a great deal, plus the 
fact that we were during part of this time in the Korean war period 
when there were no limitations on acreage and we later got credit for 
that history. 

Mr. Cuerry. Senator, we had a fairly large allotment on our non- 
irrigated dryland sections and when the citrus trees were killed, much 
of that cotton acreage immediately was transferred to the highly pro- 
ductive citrus land and immediately our production of cotton almost 
doubled, from around 300,000 bales to 600,000. 

Some of those citrus lands made as much as three bales of cotton 
to the acre. 

Senator Russetx. I have seen that irrigated cotton down there. It 
is rather discouraging to a fellow from the hills. 

Mr. Cuerry. Our hope is that if we can get some of these lands 
back into citrus, it might help to alleviate that condition. 

Senator Russet. I will be happy to help you. 

Mr. Krreore. In that respect, Senator, the disease problems that 
confront. a citrus grower and this cold hardiness question that hasn’t 
been solved that produced the loss of our trees creates sort of a double- 
horned dilemma to the man who has to utilize his land before he can 
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go in and risk the capital investment, which in the majority of in- 
stances would be borrowed money, to replant citrus. 

He is just going to have to have some assurances based on research 
that there is a rootstock that is going to be resistant to citrus disease 
and resistant to cold that will permit him to make that kind of in- 
vestment to come back into citrus production. 

Senator Russetu. We have done a great deal of work on this Tristeza 
in the Florida citrus laboratories. Do those findings there help you 
on irrigated lands? 

Mr. Kireore. This is Mr. Stanley Crockett of Harlingen. 


FUNDS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY CROCKETT, HARLINGEN, TEX. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 






Mr. Crockerr. Senator, the work has been very helpful on that, but 
we have found that the Cleopatra rootstock, which is resistant, has 
not done well in our Texas soils, so we need to continue on with the 
work and not only get a rootstock that is resistant, but more satis- 
factory in our work down there. 

We have crept along with this very limited laboratory arrangement, 
and speaking as a citrus grower and a nurseryman, I well realize that 
the people that come to me and consider planting rather large acreage 
are confused as to the type of rootstock and varieties and other infor- 
mation they need, and whether they shall proceed with the planting, 
and it is just not idle talk. 

If we have some of those problems answered, we will have a very 
large shift of acreage from cotton to citrus and vegetables, and that 
we feel is a great help to take acreage out of supported products and 
put in nonsupport crops, and that way we will avoid some surpluses. 

Mr. Kircore. In that connection, I wonder if Russell Cherry could 
address one statement to that matter. 


FUNDS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL C. CHERRY, RAYMONDVILLE, TEX. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cnrerry. The Florida area, I believe, has an acid soil, and we 
have a highly alkaline soil, and our water is high in total salts. We 
feel, from the soil and water standpoint, plus the fact that our topsoil 
is not deep, and we hit an impervious clay subsoil, which is not even 
common to the irrigated areas of the West, that we do have problems 
peculiar to our citrus area that are not common either to California 
or to Florida. 

Mr. Kircorr. In that respect, Mr. Chairman, the citrus industry in 
our State has benefited considerably, without any doubt, from the re- 
search in Florida and California. As an industry, it has been very 
interesting for us to observe that they have been very cooperative in 
that respect in aiding the research in the respective areas. 
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I know that the citrus industry in our State has supported research 
in the other citrus producing areas, because there certainly are many 
general benefits that accrue to us. 










SOIL 





AND WATER RESEARCH 







In the general field of soil and water research, our area is one whose 
irrigation supply is specifically limited by the amount of water avail- 
able | tous from the Rio Grande River. T he availability, as was pointed 
out in Senator Johnson’s statement, was materially stabilized by the 
building of the Falcon Dam and Reservoir. 

Nevertheless, there is still not a sufficient amount of water when 
divided by current use practices to maintain irrigation over the area 
which has been brought into irrigation, much less to expand it into 
the other areas which are susceptible to irrigation and good practices 
if enough water is available. 

Despite the fact that the irrigation practices have grown up, like any 
new country where somebody put them into effect without a great deal 
of research, they are such that we don’t get more than 30 to 40 percent 
use out of the available water. There have been some small plot re- 
search studies that have been made with some help from the local 
laboratory, but to a large measure from the contribution of the time 
and the money, and the fields of local people, which research has in- 
dicated that the utilization of that water can be increased to probably 
75 percent utilization of our water. 

That, in itself, would virtually double our available water supply. 
In addition to inere asing the utilization of it, it has another benefit. to 
us that can come from research, in that when we get better use out of 
the water, we necessarily use less of it. 

In using less of it, we materially reduce the drainage problem that 
we have. We materially reduce this salinity and alkaline question 
that Mr. Cherry talked about, because our water is high in solids and 

salts, and this will be of untold benefit in the reduction in costs of 
capital improvements in our drainage program. 

There is good reason to believe, in looking at irrigated areas all 
over the world and recognizing that many of them have passed from 
good cropland into land completely unsuited for cropping after years 
of irrigation, that unless there is real basic research addressed to the 
soil and water question, we face a point within a period of years when 
our land would actually pass out of suitability for this kind of 


cropping. 





























TAX ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS VOID 











It is the sort of research that there is very little possibility that 

we can carry on without Federal help. The fact that the Texas 
Citrus Commission, which was the basis, as Senator Daniel pointed 
: out, for any major local help that we have ever looked to, was de- 
clared unconstitutional and the fact that our Constitution is one 
which prohibits the levying of any tax on agricultural products, as 
rf do the constitutions of many States, puts us in a situation where we 
| probably cannot get sufficient local money to maintain this type of 
research. 
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VOLUNTARY PAYMENTS 


Senator Russeiy. Your law doesn’t prevent any voluntary pay- 
ments, does it? 

Mr. Kicore. No, sir, Senator, and we have had considerable vol- 
untary payments. We were doing reasonably well in that field with 
the combination of the 2-cents-a-box assessment and voluntary con- 
tributions when our citrus industry was healthy. 

When it got pretty well wiped out, it left us in the position where 
there wasn’t that availability of money that we had had before for 
contributions. The critical situation we find ourselves in in trying 
to convert back to a ctirus area and the fact that its conversion and 
the reduction of plantings in cotton, a supported crop, the benefits 
directly to us and to the overall agricultural program, the problem we 
have on the limitation of water, and the problem we have on the con- 
ditioning of soil and the maintenance of soil condition all combine to 
put us in a situation where we have desperate need of help. 

Senator Russetu. There has been a great deal of research done on 
the peculiar irrigation problem that you have there, where your lands 
play out after a few years. 1 was down in Harlingen several years 
ago and they were talking about that, and I am quite sure there has 
been some research done along that line. 

Mr. Kireore. Yes, sir; there has. 

Mr. Crockett. Senator, yes, there has been some work done, but 
we have some rather peculiar problems, as Mr. Cherry mentioned, or 
subsoil condition, and the work that has been done in other States 
has been not very helpful, but we have had such a limited amount 
of funds for this work, and we need a wide overall job because we have 
such a wide variation of soils. 

The soils of Harlingen are distinctly different from Raymondsville, 
or McAllen, and that is why we need a rather comprehensive work 
and scattered out through the entire four-county area to get real 
benefit. 

Senator Russetz. Does that hardpan run all the way through? 

Mr. Crockerr. No. It isin certain spots. We have different types 
of subsoil as well as topsoil in the various sections. 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE COST OF LABORATORY 


Senator Russeizt. Of course, $350,000 doesn’t sound like much 
money to deal with crops of that magnitude, but we always have to 
bear in mind that we have just started spending money if we give 
you the $350,000. Have you gentlemen made any estimate of the 
annual maintenance cost of this laboratory ? 

Mr. Krrcore. I have talked to the Department about that item and 
they tell me, of course, they are not in a position to discuss future 
budgets. They say that it will take several qualified, trained research 
personnel to operate it, and they think that it will require some addi- 
tional budget items. 

They say that there are some portions of this research that can be 
done in conjunction with existing facilities where there will be an 
additional utilization of funds already available to them. I would 
guess from the discussions with them that something in the vicinity 
of $100,000 to $125,000 may be involved. 

Senator Russety. I would have guessed $150,000. 
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Mr. Cuerry. They say $110,000. 

Mr. KiLeore. ieee. we would like to plead, if we might, that 
we feel the tax revenue from the increased agricultural yield that 
will result from this research, we hope, will more than offset this item. 
We realize that is a very frequently pled issue. 

Senator Russe.u. I notice Senator Johnson brought that out. We 
had that before. I remember when we had the gladiola industry 
up. I think Senator Holland and Senator Smathers said we would 
get several million dollars more if we helped the gladiola industry. 

Senator Hotianp. And you did. 

Senator Russeiu. I haven’t checked it. I am sure we did or you 
wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Kireore. On that soil question, Mr. Cherry had another item 
he would like to comment on. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Cuerry. Senator, about $13,000 annually is the total budget 
for soil and water research in our area now, and we are greatly con- 
cerned that we can even sustain production at our present level, what 
with our water table declining, and salinity increasing, and so on. 

Weare told that there are severals areas in the world that once were 
prosperous, irrigated areas, such as in the Tigris and Euphrates Val- 
leys, where there is no longer any sort of agriculture being carried 
on, where the total salts are about 5 percent, and having this clay 
subsoil we are greatly concerned over our drainage, and salinity, et 
cetera. 

Also, we don’t, know how to irrigate. For example, in the North- 
west they have found that 1 irrigation between the tasseling and corn 
production will make just as much corn as 3 irrigations, and we need 
to know if perhaps we cannot only conserve water on our citrus and 
vegetables, but perhaps even increase that production without putting 
harmful soils on our land. 

Senator Russetx. I happen to have been down in the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates prior to World War II. It is the most desolate 
country I ever saw. 

Mr. Cuerry. You might be interested, Senator. We have quite a 
few people from the Southeast who find it convenient in their travels 
to come by and study irrigation methods down there. Mr. Walter 
Forbes from your own State comes down occasionally. I have sold 
him some cattle and he has had his manager, Joe Gale, coming down 
and studying irrigated pastures, and others from Mississippi, and they 
are quite interested in what we can do. 

Even though the work we are doing is not completely relevant to 
them, they are still learning things about water application and vari- 
ous other irrigation problems. 


DEPTH OF TOPSOILS 


Senator Haypen. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, how far down does 
the hardpan go that you encounter there ? 
_ Mr. Cuerry. Our topsoil and our better soils will not be over 18 
inches deep, to where we hit what the soil men call the second horizon, 
and the very impervious clay layer is usually anywhere from 314 
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to 6 or 8 feet, but every time we put on an irrigation, we add about a 
ton of total salts to the acre. 

There is a net addition there. If we are fortunate—and we are 
trying to study that, too, and will do that in this proposed research— 
we can keep these soils down with cover cropping and gypsum on 
down to this impervious clay layer, and there it stays, and then if we 
overirrigate and raise our water table, these salts go back into solution 
and right back to the surface, and then nothing will grow on our soils. 

We have many instances where you see just completely bare patches, 
and fields, and whole areas going out of production, and it is a problem 
of grave concern. 

Senator Haypen. Why I asked about that is I know of one instance 
in Arizona where it was about 18 inches, and the just used a tremen- 
dous heavy tractor and a very deep plow and com it up, and then the 
water got through and they had no difficulty. 

Mr. Cuerry. I asked about that very thing and they say there are 
two types. Where you have a calcareous layer, you can break that 
up and if you have an impervious subsoil, your water will go down, 
but we don’t have that. 

When we hit this clay, and even if we subsoil it, it just runs right 
back together and there is no hope of correcting that situation by 
mechanical means. 

Senator Haypen. I know of some land that happens to have a 
gravel bed under it and they have ponds over it and irrigate it. It is 
just like the principle of putting so much salt and sand in a sieve. If 
you pour enough water through, you get the salt out. 

I know another case of a vineyard where a man put a half stick of 
dynamite each place that he planted a grapevine and cracked the 
hardpan, and he had a very successful thing. 

Mr. Cuerry. This impervious clay layer is rather unique to our 
area and we don’t know if we are going to be able to sustain produc- 
tion there or not. 













SALT SETTLEMENT PER ACRE 





Senator Srpnnis. May I ask a question? Did you say one ton 
of this salt settlement per acre? 

Mr. Cuerry. With the ordinary irrigation we feel that we put on 
about 2 tons of total salts, but we are able to get about a ton of that 
back off. However, we have a net increment with each irrigation of 
about a ton of salt. 

Senator Stennis. Is that what we call sodium chloride, like table 
salt ? 

Mr. Cuerry. What they call total salts, but there are carbonates, 
sulfates, and chlorides, et cetera. Naturally, some salts are chemicals 
and necessary to plant growth, but for the greater part they are alka- 
line salts that will in the long run do us no good. 

















LOCATION 





OF STATION 
Senator Stennis. I came in late unfortunately. Where is this sta- 


tion you are talking about where these people come to watch this irri- 
gating process? 


Mr. Crerry. At Weslaco, Tex. 
Senator Stennis. What part is that? 
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Mr. Cuerry. That is on the southern tip of Texas. : 
Senator Stennis. We are very much interested in this irrigation 
over in Mississippi. 


REFUGE PLANTATION 


Mr. Cuerry. As to the Refugee Plantation, I am sure you are 
acquainted with that big operation there. They have been down 
there and I have visited over there and talked with them about their 
irrigation problems. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hayven. Do you find the salt content greater when there 
is low water in the river? 

Mr. Cuerry. Usually, and if you have a flood, certain tributaries 
furnish more salt than others. 

Senator HaypeNn. That is true. That is our situation in Arizona. 
However, those reservoirs that are built on the Rio Grande to conserve 
the flood waters ought to dilute the quantity of salt that comes down in 
the water. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuerry. It is, sir. 

Senator Haypen. That has been our experience. Some of your 
Mississippi Rivers, I am told, the soil that is laid down in an area, like 
say the Sunflower River that comes out of the hills, will bring a dif- 
ferent type of soil than does the Mississippi or some other rivers and 
that is the same sort of situation as we have as regards the salt. 


SUPPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hamner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the committee 


that this research project is supported by the Department advisory 
committees that were appointed under the Research and Marketing 
Act, and I am reading from the report of the recommendations of the 
Citrus and Subtropical Fruit Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee at their last meeting in February: 


Adequate research facilities along with an expanded program on citrus in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas has been recommended in each of the last 4 
years. The need is still urgent and the committee again requests that addi- 
tional funds be made available to provide prompt and adequate facilities and 
personnel for the Department research program in this area. 

This citrus committee is composed of representatives from all citrus- 
producing States—Florida, California, and Texas, and I would like 
to add that the vegetable industry advisory committee, in their meeting 
in February 1956, passed a resolution requesting that consideration 
be given to providing a research facility in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas for an increased cold-bearing work on the production 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Senator Russety. Do you know whether the Department asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for this item ? 

Representative Kircore. They did not, sir. 

_ Mr. Crockxerr. One other statement I would like to make, Senator, 
is with regard to a question you asked awhile ago about work done in 
Florida. 

The work done in Florida has certainly been helpful to us and like- 

Wise some work we have done, but our problems are so completely dif- 
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ferent, and we did support the program of Florida when they got 
some funds for laboratories and other things. 

We realize that they have problems that have to have special work 
and that is the fix we are in, but we did want you to know that we 
recognize the differences at the State level and we have supported their 
projects when they need them, also. 

Representative Kizreorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiy. We are glad to have you gentlemen here. 

Gentlemen, we will proceed with the hearings. The next item also 
deals with the citrus research and with some very dangerous condi- 
tions that have recently arisen affecting this industry in Florida. 

Senator Holland, a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and likewise a member of this committee, will take charge 
of this hearing and present the testimony in such order as he sees fit. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The seriousness of the situation which you have mentioned is evi- 
denced by the fact that not only are the two Florida Senators and both 
Florida area Representatives, Congressman Fascell from the Miami 
District, and Congressman Rogers from the West Palm Beach or Fort 
Lauderdale District here, but also the head people from the Florida 
regulatory agencies are here to testify about this emergency situation. 

Mr. Ayers is the State plant commissioner of Florida, and he has 
the specific duty of enforcing the fieldwork for the State plant board, 
and in cooperation with the Federal agencies. 

Present with him is the vice chairman of the State plant board, Dr. 
Ralph Miller, who will testify directly and whose beginning in Florida 
was as a member of the USDA staff of scientists in connection with the 
first Mediterranean fly eradication campaign. He has a doctorate in 


entymology and, incidentally, my first association with him was in 
a cage with Med flies which he was checking to discover the best means 
of eradicating them at that time, some years ago. 

Others are here also, but they will not take the committee’s time to 


testify directly. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


I just want to say for the record that the discovery of the fruitfiy 
recently in the near environs of the International Airport at Miami just 
bears out the fears that we have had for some years. As the chairman 
knows, we have been insisting upon a more thorough inspection there 
and instead, they have been indulging in various kinds of spot check- 
ing which we think, without being able to demonstrate it, are directly 
responsible for the recent appearance of the fruitfly, so that in the 
appearance of Mr. Ayers, and Dr. Miller, and others today, we hope 
that they will not only talk about the need for the eradication cam- 
paign, which is now right on us, but also the need for a stepped-up 
quarantine inspection service which is a joint service in which the 
State, as the chairman knows, meets part of the expenses, 

We think the inspection has been inadequate and that this infesta- 
tion is a direct result of that inadequacy, which we are very sorry to 
have to state. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN FLORIDA 


STATEMENTS OF HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA; HON. ALBERT S. HER- 
LONG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA; HON. DANTE B. FASCELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA; HON. PAUL G. ROGERS, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA; 
E. L. AYERS, PLANT COMMISSIONER, FLORIDA STATE PLANT 
BOARD; DR. RALPH L. MILLER, VICE CHAIRMAN, FLORIDA STATE 
PLANT BOARD; FRANK ALEXANDER, CHAIRMAN, FLORIDA 
SPREADING DECLINE COMMITTEE; WILBUR CHARLES, FLORIDA 
STATE PLANT BOARD; DR. J. T. GRIFFITHS, FLORIDA SPREADING 
DECLINE COMMITTEE; AL WHITMORE, FLORIDA CITRUS PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT ASSOCIATION; AND HARRY M. SMITH, FLORIDA 
SPREADING DECLINE COMMISSION, REPRESENTING NURSERY- 
MEN & GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Chairman, we have statements from my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Smathers, from the Florida Congress- 
man, and myself, but I think that the best thing would be to let Mr. 
Ayers, the chief State regulatory officer, who has been working day 
and night down there and hasn’t had a chance perhaps to prepare a 
formal statement, which he would like, testify first and be questioned 
by the committee and then call Dr. Miller, who now has added to his 
former experience the responsibility as a member and vice chairman 
of the State plant board and we are happy to have him there. 

Senator Russeit. We will be glad to follow that order, unless Sen- 
ator Smathers or the Congressmen have some committee meeting that 
they wish tomake. I know how those things go. Sometimes Congress- 
men who come over here have a committee meeting and have a state- 
ment for the record. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF FLORIDA CONGRESSMEN 


Senator Hotianp. Here is a joint statement from all eight Florida 
Congressmen in support of the “Med” fly appropriation which they 
have asked me to submit for the record. 

Senator Russeiy. That statement will be printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FLORIDA DELEGATION 


The Florida delegation understands that this committee has been apprised 
of the extremely serious situation confronting the fruit and vegetable industry 
in the recent discovery of a new infestation of Mediterranean fruitfly in the 
environs of the International Airport at Miami. 

It was in fear of such a disastrous occurrence, engineered by painful past 
experience, that our delegation has so often urged the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds to provide complete and full baggage inspections at customs points, 
and has protested against the practice of spot inspection. 

We cannot commend too highly the prompt and decisive manner in which 
the Department of Agriculture has responded to the challenge of this emer- 
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gency. Within hours of confirmation of the discovery, experts were on hand 
to assist our Florida experts in taking the necessary action to cope with this 
threat 
This statement is presented in endorsement and support of the request which 
is being made of this committee for a special appropriation to make possible 
the swift measures which must be taken if the spread of this menace is to be 
stopped. We join unanimously in urging favorable consideration of this re- 
quest by your committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM C, Cramer, First District. 

CHARLES E. BENNETT, Second District. 

Rosert L. F. SrKes, Third District. 

DANTE B. FASCELL, Fourth District. 

A. 8. HERLONG, Jr., Fifth District. 

PAUL G. Rogers, Sie«th District. 

JAMES A. HALEY, Seventh District. 

D. R. (Bitty) Matruews, Highth District. 


URGENCY OF SITUATION 


Senator Smatuers. I think, Senator Holland and Senator Russell, 
Senator Holland’s suggestion is fine. I might just say to the mem- 
bers of the committee there is nothing more urgent in our State at 
the moment than this matter of trying to eradicate this Mediterra- 
nean fruitfly. 

Our State is so dependent upon our agriculture and, as Senator 
Holland has pointed out, it we can’t stop this, it will be catastrophic 
in our State. We are going to require, of course, the complete co- 
operation of the Federal Government, as well as ‘the State govern- 
ment, and the reason that we are here today, as the Senator well 
knows, is to get some more cooperation from the Federal Government. 

Senator Hottanp. Dr. Popham is here from the USDA staff that 
is in direct charge of this responsibility. Dr. Foote, who I under- 
stand is their principal scientist in this field, is in Miami helping 
there already, and Mr. Berry, who is their most experienced field 
man, who has been handling the Mexican fruitfly work on the Mexi- 
can border, is already there ‘also, along with others of their personnel. 

They have been helping in a very wholehearted way. We can’t 

say too much about the emergency nature of this thing because not 

only is citrus one of the hosts of this fly, but it has a long list of host 
fruits which pretty well cover our whole group of fruit products, and 
also a large part of our vegetable produc ts, and some of our other 
small crops, such as strawberries and the like, so that to us it is a 
matter of immense importance to get the control work underway in 
the speediest manner possible. 


EMERGENCY BUDGET SUBMITTED 


I understand that the USDA has submitted a request for an emer- 
gency budget to the Bureau of the Budget and that they hope to 
have that back by Wednesday for presentation to the committee. I 
don’t know whether Dr. Popham is here just to be of assistance to us 
or for what purpose, but when Mr. Ayers completes his statement, if 
Dr. Popham wants to in any way supplement it, we will be happy to 
have him do so. 

Senator Russeti. T asked a question about this recent outbreak or 
discovery of this Mediterranean fruitfly when the Department was 
before the committee making this presentation. I asked them to 
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have someone here and I assume Dr. Popham is here pursuant to that 
request. 

Senator Hotzanp. I know Dr. Popham and Dr. Clarkson and others 
have been in my office on a couple of occasions about the matter pre- 
paring for this statement and I am sure that their cooperation and 
coordination has been very complete, and we are happy to report that 
that is the case. 

Now, Mr. Ayers, will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF MR. AYERS 


Mr. Ayers. My name is FE. L. Ayers, of Gainesville, Fla., and I am 
appearing before you as plant commissioner for the State plant board 
of F lorida, and also representing the growers of Florida. 

We have maintained an inspection service for several years, looking 
for the Mediterranean fruitfly, and citrus canker, and some of the 
other things which we greatly fear. We had come up against this 
Mediterranean fruitfly, as you know, back in 1929, and the Govern- 
ment and States spent about $714 million at that time in eradication 
work. 

Seven and one-half million dollars in 1929 will go a great deal far- 
ther than seven and one-half million dollars will go today. We 
trapped some through this area about a year ago with some bait traps 
and failed to find at that time any fly, but along about the 18th came 
in a specimen to our office in Gainesville and it wasn’t a very good 
specimen. We looked at it and our entomologist said, “We believe 
that. this is the Med fly.” It was the larvae. It is a little more diffi- 
cult to tell the identification of a fly from the larvae than from an 
adult. 

Senator Hotianp. The 18th of what month ? 

Mr. Avrers. The 18th of this month; in other words, about the week 
before last. We got on the phone and got an additional five copies 
in to Dr. Popham ‘and he phoned me bac k here about Saturday and he 
said, “It looks like you are in trouble.’ 

We said, “Yes, that is what we were afraid of.” We gave the an- 
nouncement to the papers on Sunday morning without “having had 
adult flies, but on Sunday our entomologist came up with the adult 
fly and there was no difficulty in determining that it was re Medi- 
terranean fruitfly, so at that fime it was found in, we will sa 7, north- 
west Miami in an area there known as Miami Shores. 

It is a heavily populated area of homes and yards where they have 
a few mangoes, and a few citrus, and a lot of material like that. not 
in any of our commercial areas. We were in there by Tuesday. As 
quickly as we could get in, we began moving men in and Dr. Popham 
moved in Mr. Berry and Dr. Foote, and several of his st: iff are down 
there now working with us in planning the control work. 

Of course, we have enl: irged, insofar as we can, on our scouting and 
it appears that this area of about 18 square miles may be the center 
of the infestation, but we did find right away, just of the In‘er- 

national Airport true infestations. It is almost the straddle of the 
International Airport. 

Senator Russet. When you say “true infestations,” does that mean 

you found a number of flies, or one fly / 
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Mr. Ayers. A number of flies in a smaller area. Of course, we are 
rushing to scout those things out and enlarge our information as far 
as possible. 

Then we have gone up to Hollywood and found a light infestation 
there which we are scouting out. Moving eastward on to some of the 
keys, we found it again and T had a report over the telephone this 
morning that our men found it at Kandall yesterday, which is about 
8 miles south of the airport. 


BAGGAGE AND CARGO INSPEUTIUN 


I would like to digress at this time and say that we have been fight- 
ing for about 214 years with the help of Senator Holland, and this 
committee, and others, to try to get an adequate inspection of baggage 
and cargo coming into our principal ports, particularly Miami, be- 
cause Miami is an international airport that serves all the tropical 
areas where the worms are found, where the fruitflies are found, 
and with all the work that we have done in 214 years, there has been 
no improvement in on-the-spot inspection. 

In fact, I think it has gotten a little bit worse. It is a little spotty. 
We asked Gene Reagan, who is your Federal representative, to come 
down last weekend before we even knew about the fly to look at it. 
It was just terrible. 

In an words, people were coming in and they were half-heartedly 
looking at a bag here and there and passing it on through. We saw 
no reason in the world why a person couldn’t bring in anything they 
wanted to under those circumstances. 

We had been told that Miami was being more carefully guarded and 
more carefully inspected because anything that came in there might 


get out right away, but travelers coming through New York say they 
were doing much better inspection in New York than they were doing 
in Miami. 

I don’t know what Mr. Reagan’s report is going to be, but I know 
he didn’t feel good at all about the situation. We would like to call 
attention here to the locations we have at the present time. 


SITUATION IN MIAMI BEACH AREA 


This 18-mile square is the principal area which we know about. It 
is, I would say, north of the center line of Greater Miami. We found 
it over here on the key. 

Senator Hotzanp. That is Miami Beach. 

Mr. Ayers. Miami Beach. We found it 8 miles down here. We 
found it here. You might say it is the straddle of our international 
airport. We don’t think that too much can be said or too much can 
be done toward correcting the present practices of baggage examina- 
tion and cargo examination in those ports, and we think our southern 
ports are much worse, New Orleans or California, because we have the 
crops that would be preyed on by these tropical insects. 

Infestations coming into New York is bad enough, because it might 
turn around and be shipped to us, but there would be a little less chance. 
However, certainly there is a situation that we are up against and we 
think if there is any way in the world to correct that, it should be done. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Russexizi. Certainly. 
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FEDERAL AID 




































Senator Hotianp. This committee inserted in the bill last year when 
you appeared before it, you and other State officials of the same rank, 
$308,000, as I remember, for additional stepping up of the Federal 
share of this work with the understanding that the work was to be 
; specially stepped up at the ports of tropical entry. 

Do you have any facts as to what stepping up of the work was ac- 
complished in the Miami area? 

Mr. Ayers. For a year or two prior to that they had lost personnel 
and they have increased personnel some, but we are, 1 would say, 
a almost entirely dependent on customs. We have two agencies there. 
Bi The customs have a great many men and we back up customs in those 

great ports. 
In some areas our men serve as customs inspectors, but even if we had 
a much larger appropriation, unless something can be done to 
strengthen the customs and to strengthen their attitude, we are still 
in very dire circumstances. 
Senator Hotitanp. How far away are the other areas in Latin Amer- 
ica which are infested by the Mediterranean fruitfly ? 


INFESTATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 





Mr. Ayers. Fortunately, we haven’t had it in Central America, I 
don’t believe, except it recently appeared on Costa Rica. It does ap- 
pear in South American countries like Brazil and Argentina, and 
European countries like Italy and Greece, and in a lot of those areas 
fruit can hardly be matured because of the Mediterranean fruitfly. 

Is that correct? 

Dr. Pornam. That is correct. 

Mr. Ayers. That is about the situation as it is there. 

Senator Russett. You know, of course, Mr. Ayers, that the Depart- 
ment is requesting nearly $1 million increase in this item for inspection 
next year. It is in the budget. 

Mr. Ayers. I see it is in the budget and that should be appropriated, 
or even more if necessary, to do the job adequately. I was under the 
impression customs, with this item, thought they could do an adequate 
job. If it isn’t adequate, it should be made adequate. 


MIAMI AIRPORT INSPECTION 













Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say for the record 
that I have had repeated interviews with Mr. Strubinger about this 
and that I haven’t been satisfied either with his attitude—I don’t be- 
lieve he understands the seriousness of the thing—or with his per- 
formance. 

I want to serve notice now that I am going to wage war with the 
Customs Service unless they supply more adequate and a more re- 
sourceful service in the inspections at the Miami Airport, because I 
don’t believe they are doing a thorough job there. 

I believe that this committee will be deeply concerned with the 
type of performance rendered there under the very sizable appropria- 
tions which we are making for that purpose. 
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DEVRIOPMENT OF FRUIT FLY 





Mr. Ayers. I would like to at this time give you a few figures on 
the bug. It isa fly. The adult is. Here is a very good picture of 
it. However, this little fellow up here shows the size. This is its 
color. The fly lays its egg in the fruit. The larva hatches out into 
a little worm, if you want to call it that, and goes into the fruit. 

In nominal conditions, it will vary on how long it is a worm in the 
fruit. Depending on weather conditions, we will say about 2 weeks. 
Then it is inactive. If infestation is heavy, the fruit will drop or 
even the pupa can drop out on the ground and it goes through a stage 
of pupation which again is dependent on the w eather, and that will 
average about 2 weeks, 

Then it will hatch out into a fly. The fly, although it is small, isn’t 
a very fragile fly. It lives, we will say, anywhere from 3 to 4 months. 

I understand from a scientist that it could live as much as a year under 
in orable conditions. 

She starts into laying, and will lay readily up to 200 eggs. She 
lays a few eggs here and moves on and lays a few eggs elsewhere. 
The result is that your fruit and heavy infestation is so wormy that 
it just can’t be used, and the United States had made a wonderful 
fight, the United States Department of Agriculture and our States, 
against keeping these flies out which ruin our fruit. 

In some of the countries, in Brazil, or in Greece, and some of those, 
over half the crops are destroyed, and if you want to get good fruits, 
you would have to go out and tie a bag around your individual fruit. 
We have more than a billion-dollar industry down there in citrus and 
we have avocados and mangoes. 

Texas has a lot at stake. Louisiana has a lot at stake; all the South- 


ern States and California. 




































EFFECT TOMATOES 
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Senator Hotitanp. Tomatoes and many, many other vegetables. 
Mr. Ayers. ‘Tomatoes are not as strong a host as some people think 
that they are. The fruit, when it begins to get nearly ripe, is the stage 
at which they hit. Itis something which we feel we have to eradicate. 

We can’t cure it because we always have those areas where it would 
breed and come in on us, and Texas is certainly alarmed. When this 
report went out in Texas, of course, everyone was alarmed and we 
arrived last Tuesday morning and have started work immedi: ately. 

A few dollars spent now or a few hundred thousand dollars spent 
now may save several millions later on. We have a lot better method 
to fight the fr uitfly than we had before, but we should stop it as quickly 
as we can by every means possible so as to fight it in as limited an 
area as possible. 












BAIT AND TRAPS FOR FRUITFLY 






The Government, working in Hawaii with the Mediterranean or 
Asian fruitfly, has developed a very fine bait, a bait that is much better 
than what we had before. They take a little lalathion, which is a 
poison within a hydrionized protein, and that attracts and kills the 
flies, and, of course, we get rid of the larva by a destruction of fruits. 
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We are working several crews in there this morning in these resi- 
dential areas to get rid of it and we are also spraying the trees with 
bait sprays. 

Senator Hottanp. How about your traps? 

Mr. Ayers. We also have a method that is used for scouting. In 
other words, the Federal Government has 3,000 traps. We have 
310,000 that are being ordered by the Federal Government, so we will 
have 313,000 traps to} put out with this attractive bait to help us locate 


where it. is. 
LOCAL COOPERATION 


The traps are not used asa killer. The bait sprays are used to locate 
this bait where it is. Our people are alarmed and you hear none of 
the arguments that you heard before, and within 24 hours the Citrus 
Mutu: al foreman said, “If you don’t have money to start to work on 
this immediately, we will place $50,000 where you can get your hands 
on it immediately.” 

The Avocado and Lime Commission at home said, “We are dis- 
tressed about it and if you need money instantly, we will put $50,000 
to your credit.” 

The county commission is the Dade County Commission. They 
asked us to come to the meeting and assured us they were behind us 
100 percent in every way and they immediately put $25,000 at our 
disposal to handle payrolls if we need them, and they intimated if 
we gave it back, all right; and if we didn’t, all right. 

The growers came from south of that, from south Miami, and said 
“Just call on us. If you want our machinery and things just call on 
us,” and we were able to get into the swing in a big way simply because 
we had that help. 

FRUIT TEAMS 

We also have fruit teams that we figure might be a lot of good to 
us. We figure to kill the larvae by picking and destroying the fruit. 
We go in there with a plastic-lined paper bag, pick out all that fruit 

carefully, put it in plastic-lined paper bags ‘and take a tight wire 
enclosure so we can put it in there. That is taken then to a dump 
and buried at least 3 feet deep. 

We bury about 9 feet deep now. We have a dump where we can. 
That is one thing, to get this fruit. Another thing is to attract and 
kill all of the flies with your poison bait. There is another chemical, 
indrum, which if applied to the ground will keep the pupa from 
coming out and will kill them as they come out, so we have the tools 
with which to work. We expect to do some air spraying. We are 
in touch with some of the health departments and hope to do a lot of 
spraying from airplanes with this bait spray around the perimeter. 

We prefer to spray first in the perimeter and around because we 
don’t want to throw it, because some of them may spread, but we will 
gradually enlarge this spraying area. We are fortunate in having 
these things to work with that we didn’t have before. 

With these tools we won't have the destruction that we had before. 
The last time everybody was alarmed and destroyed a great number 
of plants. Our work this year is going to be mainly with the de- 
struction of fruit. 

That is the picture as we see it. We are going to our cabinet to- 
morrow snd tell them that we would like them to make available 
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$1 million to be released immediately for our use, with $100,000 for 
the next 2 months, in which to push this campaign, and make other 
moneys available as needed. 

I have no idea that we will have any difficulty with them. The 
Governor listened to our hearing and assured us that they would do 
anything they possibly could. We hope that you come in with all 
the vigor and all the help that we need. 

We are not prepared to say whether we need a half million dollars 
or $5 million, but the job is a job that we have to push and we hope 
that you come in and participate in it. 

That, mainly, is the story as itis today. I don’t think there is any- 
body that knows anything about the past that doesn’t realize the 
seriousness. 

MIGRATION OF FLIES 


Senator Russet... How far does this fly travel? 
Mr. Ayers. It doesn’t normally migrate long distances. If you 
take your food away from him and he comes out, he flies. He looks 
for food and he doesn’t usually fly over the course of half a mile in the 
course of normal life. Of course, there is always a possibility of wind. 
Senator Russeti. A good hurricane, of course, could scatter them 
around considerably. 

Mr. Ayers. Yes. They get up in the currents of air and the wind 
will carry them good distances. 

Senator Russeitxi. Does the freeze kill it? 

Mr. Ayers. It is a tropical bug and I am not sure how far north it 
will go. Dr. Popham may give you a better idea on that than I can. 

Dr. W. D. PorpHam. Only an estimate. Probably as far north as 
central Georgia or the northern part of South Carolina. We never 
have had the opportunity to really study it under the conditions in this 
country and we hope that we don’t have to ever learn the limitations, 
but on the basis of what it does in other parts of the world, and the 
experience that was had with it in the late 1920’s, it would seem to be a 
vest. 

It could be a major pest in about the lower one-third of the country. 

Senator Hottanp. May I ask Dr. Popham a question? Isn’t it true 
that notwithstanding the fact that the Italian and Greek and Spanish 
climates are colder in the winter than Florida or the gulf coast, the 
fly has persisted in those areas for many years? 

Dr. Porpnam. That is right. It has been a major pest over the years 
in the coastal areas, and in Hawaii, both the oriental and the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly are present and normally the Mediterranean fly is 
found at a little higher altitude, and at colder temperatures, than the 
oriental fruitfly. 

ESTIMATED FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator Russeiu. Based on your knowledge of control operations, 
Dr. Popham, and what you know about the incidence of this pest at 
the present time, if you were going to the Budget to ask for a Federal 
appropriation, how much would you ask for to deal with this? 

Dr. Porpuam. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see how we can make an esti- 
mate at this time. This seems to me to be a situation that falls very 
definitely into the contingency principle. If we could spend a sub- 
stantial sum and do it effectively in the next few weeks, it might mean 
a tremendous saving later on. 
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We have tried and have been asked by people in the Department to 
try to make an estimate. My own reaction is that this work, to what- 
ever extent the Federal participates in it, should be financed from 
the contingency fund, and that there should be adequate funds there 
to move right along with it just as fast as we can proceed with spraying 
operations. 

Senator Russert. How much do you have in the contingency fund 
at the present time ? 

Dr. Porpuam. There is $1 million, with a $500,000 supplemental 
under consideration. 

Senator Russetu. Is that fiscal 1956, or fiscal 1957 ? 

Dr. Popnam. That was the appropriation for fiscal 1956. The 
balance remaining in that fund at the moment is about $70,000. 

Senator RussExx. $70,000 ? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. 


URGENCY OF SITUATION 


Senator Russet. Of course, this committee can’t make a sup- 
plemental or a deficiency appropriation, but it seems to me that time 
is of.the very essence here, and if there are not adequate funds, the 
thing to do is to put through a resolution to just put in enough funds 
there to take care of it. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement ? 

Dr. Popham, Dr. Clarkson, and Assistant Secretary Peterson were 
in my office, I believe it was Thursday of last week. At that time 
they thought that $500,000, the sum mentioned by Dr. Popham, would 
be immediately asked for from this committee. Friday morning, 
after the discovery of the infestation in Hollywood, Mr. Peterson 
called me specifically on this matter to say that the figure had gone up 
to $1 million, and that the request was going over as quickly as pos- 
sible to the Budget Bureau. 

Whether it got over that day or is going over this morning I am 
not sure, but he said that he was hoping that by midweek it would be 
back from the Budget Bureau and ready to report as a supplemental 
request. 

Mr. Peterson, just as Dr. Popham, emphasized the fact that every 
emphasis should be made upon making all funds available for early 
meeting of the thing because it would probably save a lot of money. 

Senator Russert. If time is of the essence in dealing with some- 
thing like that, then it seems to me we shouldn’t wait on the regular 
bill. If there are not adequate funds there, funds should be placed 
— immediately so they would have plenty of leeway to deal with 
this. 

Senator Hotianp. I appreciate that attitude on the part of the 
chairman and I appreciate that USDA authorities apparently feel 
exactly that way and are moving with great speed, and I think that 
not later than Wednesday we will have their supplemental estimate 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could just make a brief statement based 
on my own experience in this matter ? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes, sir. I would like to ask one more question 
of Mr. Ayers if he is through. 

Senator Hotianp. Maybe'I could make this statement as a predi- 
cate for that. 
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Senator Russeiy. All right. 

Senator Hotzanp. I happen to live in the largest citrus county in 
Florida, and, I believe, in the Nation. The effect of the earlier fr uitfly 
appearance in our county was so disastrous that it is hardly possible 
to understand it unless you were there. It closed every bank in our 
county except one, a very small and very heavily supported bank in 
Lake Wales. 

It wrecked the economy for years. My brother happened to be the 
county agent at that time and T asked him to go to this meeting in 
Miami Frid: ay representing me and he tells me that Governor C ollins 
and the cabinet are thoroughly aware of the very grave nature of this 
emergency and that they will surely cooperate by making all moneys 
available from the State standpoint that can be usefully employed 
by the plant commission. 

It is that critical a situation, Mr. Chairman, where it really strikes 
at the heart of our whole agricultural economy in south and central 
Florida, and at the supporting economies such as transportation, fer- 
tilizing, insecticide, and the laboring people’s interest in the thing, 
the banks, and all supporting industries which are vitally affected if 
this thing becomes widespread. 

Therefore, I just felt that I should, from my own experience, State 
for the record what is involved in this kind of threat. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Senator Russetn. Do I understand Mr. Ayers to say he thought 
the State would set up a fund of $1 million ? 

Mr. Ayers. We are going to have them available and to immedi- 
ately set aside $100,000 which we figure on using the next 2 months. 
I am sure they will do more if we need it, but the thing is to move as 
fast as we can. 

Senator Russet. So the State is prepared to fully cooperate with 
the Federal Government in this drive to eliminate this pest ? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes, sir, fully. I would like Dr. Miller to make 
a statement if you have no more questions. 

Senator Russeiz. Does Senator Stennis or Senator Aiken have any 
questions ? 

Senator Stennis. I yield to Senator Aiken. 

Senator Aiken. No. I think we better do whatever is necessary to 
get rid of this foreign visitor. We have had it land in times past, I 
believ e,on our shores up in the northern part, but it never does survive 
our winters so we haven't worried about it. 

It is going to be an increasing menace and probably some day we 
may have to learn to deal with it. We hope not. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I did have one question I wanted 
to ask about the basis of United States funds participation out in the 
field. As I see it, it isa Federal Government problem for these inspec- 
tions and all, and certainly ought to be tightened up, but after the 
emergency here is past, what is the plan then with reference to the 
control out in the field ? 

Mr. Ayers. We figure the emergency will be past when the last bug 
is gone. We will set up a tight, harder inspection than we have ever 
had. In other words, we have done some trapping around these inter- 
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national airports and we have followed some work all the while, but 
we haven’t had adequate men to do a good job of it. 

However, I think the State will see that we do set up tight enough 
F controls. ; af 8" 

Senator STENNIS. You mean this trapping is a running test as they 
come through ¢ 

Mr. Ayers. As we say, we are going to have 15,000 of them on hand 
in a very short while. 

Senator STENNIs. That would be a State function. 

Mr. Ayers. They very likely would participate with us some, but 
it would be mainly a State function, I guess, after it is gone. 
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STATE QUARANTINE 
























Senator Hotianp. It has to be a Federal function for this reason: 
Z Possibly every State will declare a separate quarantine against us. 
a That is what happened before. This means that we couldn’t ship 
our fruit through the State of Georgia, through the State of Alabama, 
or through the State of Mississippi, because they set up a State quar- 
. antine against us completely embargoing any movement across their 

borders, and in order to have a control which would be respected by 

the various States, including States in all of the southern part of 
our country and all on the west coast, the Federal Government has 
q to come into the picture and declare a quarantine and take over the 
‘ quarantine. Otherwise we are up against the impossible problem of 
dealing separately with each State in the whole southern half and 

the whole western area of our Nation. That, of course, would leave 

us helpless. So that the reason, I might say to Senator Stennis, 

for permanent participation or the requirement for permanent par- 
: ticipation by the Federal Government is that there is no other source 
ki of authority which can preempt the field of jurisdiction in such a 
way as to give us regulations under which we can proceed and under 
which all States will be protected. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR INSPECTION 











Senator Russe... I noticed a moment ago that the budget estimate 
for 1957 for inspection at ports of entry has been increased $966,000 
and I note that expenditure of these funds for the State of Florida in 
1957 will be practically double what it was in 1956. 

s Senator Hoxtianp. That is good news, Mr. Chairman, for our 


Pa 


State. 
Mr. Ayers. I understand that Mr. Str apa thought that this 1 item 
would be enough to do a decent job. I don't know what his idea is 


of a decent job. I don’t know what he considers. They don’t seem 
to worry too much, but that just simply is important. 

Senator Russeiu. It is too bad he doesn’t own a citrus grove. 

Mr. Ayers. Yes. It doesn’t only affect Florida. You can take 
recently the Khapra beetle. It came from somewhere. It wasn’t 
here; it came through the port somehow. 

Senator Russet. We keep pretty current with all these new pests, 
Mr. Ayers. 

Senator Hortanp. Dr. Miller, an entymologist as well as a practical 
citrus man, is the vice chairman of the regulatory body, the State 
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plant board, and I would appreciate the chance to have him state 
anything he thinks is important. 

Senator Russeiy. If you have anything to add, Dr. Miller, we will 
be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH L. MILLER 


Dr. Mitier. Iam Ralph L. Miller, vice chairman of the State Plant 
Board of Florida. 

I have a few remarks I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion, or I hope to clarify some of the points that were discussed. 

In the first instance, I would like to say that this is an eradication 
campaign for a pest, not a control. We did successfully eradicate it 
before. We must eradicate it again. 

The second point I would like to make is that it is a national prob- 
lem. This pest can live, it is our considered opinion, in a whole tier 
of Southern States. We don’t know just where. We hope we never 
have to find out just where it could live. We must find first where it 
is. 

We have talked glibly about the money it will take to clean it up. 
No one can know because we don’t know where it is. We are trying 
to find out its locations as quickly as possible. 


INFESTATION COSTS 


If you were to divide the number of infestations into the money 
spent before you would find that one infestation costs you somewhere 
between $7,000 and $10,000. That was in 1929, 1930, and 1931 money. 

If you multiply that up to our cost of operations today, you will find 

it will cost between $25,000 and $30,000 for one infestation. We have 
about 15 or 20 infestations. 

Now, if we let this thing go so that those infestations increase, it 
multiplies our cost of getting rid of it greatly. Speed is the most 
important thing. I would like to say also I don’t believe I have ever 
been in a campaign such as this in which there was so complete cooper- 
ation so quickly by all agencies. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and all their asso- 
ciated groups, and all the State groups, both governmental and pri- 
vate, began to participate as Mr. Ayers told you. He only mentioned 
a part ‘of those. The production managers’ group came in as a 
group and said, “We will be very happy to give you manpower assist- 
ance.’ Without any solicitation the members of our budget com- 
mission in Florida, the members of the Cabinet, immediately said, 
“We will need emergency money,” so in our meeting tomorrow we 
already have assurance of $100,000 of emergency money for this 
particular project. 

The State of Florida, we believe, is doing everything possible that 
can be done. We have complete cooperation. We have the program 
well started. We are coming to you gentlemen now to help us in the 
problem that is out of our jurisdiction and that is to control it on a 
national basis and give us the assistance of your men and your money 
to fight one of the worst things that can happen to us. 
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LACK OF QUARANTINE AND CHECKING 


I would like to call attention, too, to the lack of quarantine, lack of 
checking of fruits, vegetables, and plants coming into the State. I 
was secretary for the Florida State Horticulture Society for several 
years and have been a member for some 30 years. I don’t believe I 
recall a single meeting in which there was not a paper or a resolution 
presented hoping to protect our Florida eariealiars against the en- 
trance of foreign pests. 

We have had foreign pests come in on various occasions. We will 
have multiplying difficulties as the population increases in Florida 
and as transportation facilities develop more and more. 

We need more and more to have a complete check, not a spot check. 
You gentlemen who have flown in and out of Florida have been at the 
airport and you know what kind of checks there are. They have 
been described as lousy, and stinking, and so on, and I am not being 
critical of the men whose job it is to do that. I don’t believe the ad- 
ministration has understood the seriousness of the problem and since 
they haven’t understood it, sufficient assistance and sufficient personnel 
has not been given. 

I don’t think throwing stones at anybody will help a bit. We have 
a serious problem, gentlemen, and we need to straighten it out. We 
need to make inspections of all methods of transportation immediatly 
out of the area where the fly is now to protect us and the Northern 
States. 

Mr. Ayers will stop in Tallahassee on his way back and a complete 
check of the transportation movement out of this area where the fly 
is now will be set up. Our own Senator Holland mentioned a while 
ago the seriousness of the infestation. 

We know about the other infestation. We know the economy was 
shaken bodily. There has already been talk in Florida of cancella- 
tion of orders because of the occurence of this fly there. There is no 
use for us to grow a crop next fall if we can’t ship it. We need to act 
now and we need the help of the United States Government. 

Senator Russetyi. Anything further? Congressman Herlong, do 
you wish to add anything? 

Representative Hertone. I concur in everything he said. Iam sure 
Senator Holland does, too. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION AND CONTROL 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, may I again bring up the one 
oint that I think must be made so clear for the record. The State of 
lorida is willing to do everything within its power to help itself. 

There are two things that it can’t do, though. One is to have gen- 
eral jurisdiction to set up regulations for a quarantine and control 
of movement of fruits and vegetables which will be respected in other 
States, and to protect other States, and which will allow our vital 
industries to continue to function in such way as the Federal author- 
ities decide they are entilted to function. 

The second thing is with reference to the inspection service. This 
is a Federal function solely and while we contribute to it out of our 
subsidy, the legal authority to check baggage of people coming into 
this country and shipments coming in in foreign commerce is in the 
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Federal Government and, therefore, much as we like to tend to our 
own matters and finance them and try to administer them, we are up 
against a problem here where we have to turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment for assistance because of the two points that I made. 

That doesn’t mean that we are not willing to go all out every way 
to supplement, to aid, to assist, and to create the proper atmosphere, 
the needed atmosphere, by the many hundreds of thousands of people 
who already live in this infested area, as well as by the public author- 
ities, but we have to invoke the help of the extension of Federal juris- 
diction on the two matters that I mentioned because the Federal 
Government is the only one that has adequate jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ayers. I would like to say further that although this port work 
is strictly a Federal function, we are contributing more than $100,000 
to that in the employment of agricultural men. The State of Florida 
is doing that. 

We figure that they need that to put in enough agricultural men, but 
the question to this is the customs right now, getting customs increased 
so they can do adequate inspection. 

Senator Russe.ti. Gentlemen, I think you will find this committee 
rather sympathetic whenever we get the budget estimate over here. 


SPREADING DECLINE PROGRAM 


Senator Horzanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The next point that 
we have up is the matter of our spreading decline program now under- 
way in which the State is carrying the principal part of the expense 
under a $1,800,000 biennial appropriation of our last legislature, but 
in which the Federal Government is now carrying something like 
one hundred and seventy-thousand-odd dollars a year of the expense, 
largely in research, and then in the survey work in the field. 

The Federal authorities are recommending and will come before 
the committee within a few days to recommend an expansion of their 
survey work, but in the meantime, I think the committee is entitled 
to have a report from the Florida authorities and the Florida in- 
dustry, and so we have several witnesses here for that purpose. 

Mr. Frank Alexander, the chairman of the citrus industry com- 
mittee on spreading decline, is one and I will ask that he first be heard. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. ALEXANDER 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
my name is J. F, Alexander, from Bartow, Fla. I am appearing be- 
fore you this morning as chairman of the Florida Spreading Decline 
Committee, a committee which represents citrus, ornamental avocado, 
and allied agricultural interests in Florida. 

As you will remember, we appeared before you 1 year ago, at which 
time we envisaged the necessity for approximately $314 million for 
a containment program for spreading decline. We are indeed appre- 
ciative of the efforts that have been put forth by the United States 
Department of Agriculture during the past year and we very much 
appreciate the consideration given us by the United States Congress. 
It is a pleasure to be here with you this morning. 

During the past year, under the direction of the Florida State Plant 
Board and with the cooperation of the Plant pest Control Branch of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, a full-scale program 
for the containment of spreading decline has been undertaken. 
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This program entails the elimination of burrowing nematodes from 
all commercial properties by July 1, 1957, and adequate inspection 
4 to prevent reinfestation. It has been approved by research scientists 
; from the United States Department of Agriculture and the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. By using actual State and Federal 
: cost figures, we have been able to accurately calculate the required 
§ expenditur es for the completion of the program. Our budget requests 
today are completely realistic and represent the minimum amount 
required to complete the program in its present form and on schedule. 










INCREASED FEDERAL 





FUNDS FOR NEMATODE SURVEYS 





































i Fortunately, we will not need quite as much money as originally 
P anticipated. We are here today to request an additiona ul $100,000 
for the remainder of fiscal 1956 and $900,000 for fiseal 1957. In other 


: words, we require a total of $1 million from the Federal Government 
: in order to complete our program. Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 in our bro- 
; chure show a breakdown of the anticipated expenditures. 


It will be noted that over a 2-year period the total expenditures for 
this campaign will comprise approximately $3 million, of which $2 
million will be supplied by the State. This does not include the con- 
tribution of growers and nurserymen who have spent well over a 
quarter of a million dollars in addition to the property loss involved. 

If our full request is granted, only $1,171,500 will be spent by the 
Federal Government during fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The pro- 
posed expenditures will result in spending approximately $2 on the 
part of the State of Florida for each $1 from the Federal Government. 

Fortunately, for other citrus areas within the United States, the 
nematodes causing spreading decline have been found so far only in 
Florida citrus. However, this species has recently been found on 
ornamental near the citrus area in Louisiana. Quarantines have been 
imposed on shipments of plant material from. Florida into Texas, 
Arizona, California, and even into foreign countries. 

Although the burrowing nematode, the cause of spreading decline, 
may well remain as a threat to citrus and other horticultural industries 
in other sections of the United States, the granting of our present 
request will reduce this major problem to one of minor importance. 

. By reference to only two projects of the Plant Pest Control Branch 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, we wish to demon- 
strate two precedents: (1) that there are grounds for the expendi- 
ture of funds within individual States and limited geographic areas; 
(2) that the practice of expending funds for actual control work by 
the United States Department of Agriculture is being carried on at 
9 approximately a 1-for-2 basis. 

The Department of Agriculture has, in the past, spent considerable 
moneys on projects w hich are much smaller in sc ope than the threat 


2 posed by spreading decline to the citrus industry. Golden nematode 
P work on Long Island is confined to only two counties and thus rep- 
bi resents a single State and a very limited geographic area on this 


project. The participation by the United States Department of 
Agriculture is proceeding at a rate of approximately $3 for each $2 
from State sources. 

At the present time, the Department of Agriculture is purchasing 
insecticide and is paying for the application thereof for the control 
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of grasshoppers and mormon crickets in the Western Plains area of 
the United States. ‘These control funds are supplemented by the 
States involved and by private ownership on « 2-for-1 basis. How- 
ever, the United States Department of Agriculture carries on consid- 
erable survey work for which no matching funds are forthcoming. 

As part of our brochure, there are letters from responsible citrus 
organizations in support of the program which we are carrying on. It 
isa good program. It issound technically. It can be completed within 
1 year if adequate Federal funds are available. 

It should be pointed out here that the Florida law requires that any 
funds which are unexpended by the end of the biennium revert to the 
General Treasury. Thus, lack of Federal funds will jeopardise the 
available State appropriations; the cost of the program will be in- 
creased and will result in greater numbers of trees lost to the citrus 
industry of Florida. 

Therefore, we trust that your committee will be able to grant us the 
necessary increase in funds for this emergency program. ‘Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 

Senator Hotzianp. Mr. Chairman, I may say that at this same con- 
ference I mentioned a while ago, Secretary Peterson advised me that 
a material increase in Federal participation has now been decided 
upon so far as the Department is concerned, and they have underway 
their recommendations which should reach us Wednesday on that, 
also. I am not able to say what the amount of that increase will be. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter also very gravely atfects the nursery 
people and Mr. Harry M. Smith, of Winter Garden, Fla., is here; 
I think he will dwell largely upon that phase of the program. He 
represents the Nurserymen and Growers Association of Florida in 
that regard. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Senator Holland. 

Mr. Chairman, would you like me to refer to this statement, or do 
you want me to read it? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hottanp. Suppose you just file the statement and briefly 
tell the chairman what it is about. 1 am, of course, familiar with it. 

Mr. Smrru. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Harry M. SMITH, MEMBER, FLORIDA SPREADING DecLINE CoMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL FOR Fiscat YEAR 1957 


My name is Harry M. Smith. I am from Winter Garden, Fla. I am appear- 
ing before you this morning as a member of the Florida Spreading Decline 
Committee, on which I represent the Florida Nurserymen’s and Growers’ Asso- 
ciation which is composed of producers of ornamental nursery plants and 
tropical foliage plants in Florida. We have a membership of 700. 

Some of the plants which we produce are attacked by burrowing nematodes, 
which attack and cause spreading decline in our citrus groves. The burrowing 
nematode which attacks a few of our shrubs is the citrus burrowing nematode. 
We do not wish to do anything to jeopardize the citrus industry and have co- 
operated fully in control measures. Because of the serious damage to citrus 
caused by the burrowing nematode and the accompanying publicity, we have 
had to contend with quarantines imposed on us by California, Arizona, Texas, 
and Canada to which areas large quantities of our plants are shipped. We 
have refrained from sending suspected plants into our own citrus area. Many 
uurseries have su‘fered considerable financial loss on account of this. Some of 
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our growers have also spent a lot of their own money to destroy infested plants 
and sterilize the soil by fumigation or other means to try and rid themselves 
of this pest. This has been done with no help from funds made available to 
the citrus industry by governmental agencies. 

It will require further research to establish the fact of whether or not our 
plants can be moved into the mentioned areas without endangering our own 
or other citrus industries. 

Some research has been done in testing various compounds trying to discover 
some method of killing nematodes on growing plants. No positive answers have 
as yet come from this research. We in our industry feel that research affecting 
ornamental plants should be greatly speeded up to remove as soon as possible 
the financial losses we are now suffering. The research that is being done may 
eventually find some method of killing nematodes on growing plants. Pre- 
sumably this method would also kill some other pests such as the rootknot 
nematode which would be a great blessing to us. 

To summarize: We are in thorough accord with the present programs. But, 
we do feel that more attention should be given to our particular problem and 
more research done to find the necessary answers to these problems. I thank 
you. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY M. SMITH 






Mr. Smirn. My name is Harry M. Smith. I am from Winter 
Garden, Fla. I represent the Florida Nurserymen’s and Growers’ 
Association, with a membership of 600 nurseries. 

In this statement, I point out the fact that we have been penalized 
by these quarantines that have been previously referred to and that 
we are wholeheartedly in accord with the effort that is being made 
to correct the situation, even though we feel we are being a little put 
upon. 

MWe feel that a lot more work can be done immediately to take care 
of our nursery situation. I would like also to refer to a statement 
which has been submitted by Richard F. White, the executive vice 
seg of the American Association of Nurserymen, and the clerk 
1as a copy of his statement. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. White had to leave. 















PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE 


Senator Russeiu. He left his statement here and I was going to 
insert it in the record at the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s remarks. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC., BY RiIcHARD P., 
WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


















Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appear here in support of the 
requests for funds to more adequately survey the Florida situation as it pertains 
to the nematode disease of citrus that is of great concern to us. 

It is our view that the entire citrus industry is threatened with very serious 
continuing losses by this disease and that the nurserymen in Florida producing 
the nursery stock that goes into the establishment of the citrus orchards and 
replacement of trees lost is likewise in danger of serious losses and serious 
handicaps in the production and distribution of disease-free stock. 

With the state of our present knowledge concerning this nematode and its 
various host plants, it is indicative at least that many nursery plants other than 
citrus stock are or may be infested with this nematode. I am advised by the 
Department of Agriculture that the nematode is known to exist on a minimum 
of 115 host plants, many of which are foliage plants produced in nurseries in 
Florida for interstate movement. There is always a possibility of host spe- 
cialization but in any case, until we absolutely know that these nematodes are 
So specialized, we must assume the position that the citrus nerjatode will also 
affect these other ornamental plants, upon which nematodes have already been 
found doing damage. 

The extent of this industry in Florida is substantial. Florida State Plant 
Board officials have advised me that the overall value to the State of Florida 
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for horticultural specialties is approximately $50 million. The farm value of 
nursery stock preduced in Florida exclusive of flower crops is reported by the 
1954 census of agriculture as $10,308,000, 33.1 percent higher than the figure 
reported in the 1950 census. 

It should also be pointed out that Florida is in the position of leadership in 
the production of this type of ornamental plant material, upon which the florists 
and nurserymen all up the eastern seaboard are dependent. We look to Florida 
as a continuing source of supply for this type of nursery stock and real handi- 
caps, businesswise, would result if production was curtailed in Florida in any 
substantial way. The popularity of these nursery products in other States is 
increasing as shown by the census figures. 

I am informed that the research work on this nematode disease is adequately 
financed for the moment at least, since research work takes time to develop and 
initiate. However, I would not want this statement to be taken as a position of 
complacency, since another year additional research funds may be needed to 
pursue channels of productive research work not now foreseen. 

In closing, I wish to impress upon the committee the very great seriousness 
and importance that we as nurserymen place on this disease to the citrus 
nurseries of Florida and also to the ornamental plant-growing nurseries, both 
of which are verv substantial interests in the State of Florida. 



















JOINT STATEMENT OF THE FLORIDA DELEGATION 






Senator Hotianp. In the case of the nurserymen, Mr. Chairman, 
they are being forced to go through a very expensive operation as a 
condition for the certification of trees and plants for movement, and 
while they are acceding to it, they are not entirely sure it is necessary, 
and as we go further with this research and so forth, we will know more 
about it. They are pushing, though, and helping in every way they 
“an. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the statement of our eight Congressmen 
supporting this particular matter in every possible way. 

Senator Russeti. That will be printed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 











STATEMENT OF FLORIDA DELEGATION IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 





We, the members of the Florida delegation in the House of Representatives, 
enthusiastically endorse the request made by the Florida citrus industry for 
additional funds to carry on the battle now being waged against spreading 
decline. It would be diflicult to overemphasize the importance to the industry 
and to Florida’s economy of wiping out this disease. 1 

We desire to call the attention of your committee to the fact that the industry 
is not asking the Federal Government to carry the whole load. The State of 
Florida is more than carrying its share, and in the overall program will have 
spent almost twice as much money as will the Federal Government. 

All of us join in and associate ourselves with the statements which have been 
made in justification of this request, and urge that the committee give it early 
and favorable consideration. 












WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
First District. 
CHARLES E. BENNE?TT?, 
Second District. 
Rosert L. F. Sixes, 
Third District. 
Dante B. FAsce.t, 
Powurth District. 
A. S. HeRr1ona, Jr., 
Fifth District. 
Pau. G. Rocers, 
Sirth District. 
James A. Hacey, 
Seventh District. 
D. R. (BILLY) Marruews, 
Highth District. 
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i Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, here is the statement of our 
‘ whole delegation from the House supporting the budget item of 
iy $810,000 for the construction of the new substitute or replacement 
¥ Fruit and Vegetable Products Utilization Laboratory at Winter 
Fe Haven. 

E The chairman will remember that our 2 stations were very greatly 
B antiquated and that some 4 or 5 years ago this committee initiated 
C without a budget item the reconstruction of the Orlando station, 
: which is now functioning very effectively as a result of that reconstruc- 

tion. 


The same reconstruction for this utilization laboratory, which af- 
fects not only citrus, but all subtropical fruits and vegetables which 
& we produce, is also highly necessary and it is our view that the coming 
in of the Mediterranean fly at this time points up the fact that we 
must be always prepared to process our product when it is mature 
without having it to remain in the ripened position on the trees or 
in the field for long periods of time where, of course, it involves a 
greater opportunity for pests and diseases to become established, so 
we are very anxious that the budget item be allowed. 

That is the statement of our House Members which is supported, 
of course, by both Senators. Senator Smathers has been called else- 
where. I want to make it plain that both Senators of Florida equally 
and wholeheartedly support this item. 

Mr. Chairman, I file herewith my own statement which I ask be 
considered both for myself and Senator Smathers in support of the 
laboratory items. 













wee tan 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 





Senator Russetx. The statement the the Congressmen from Florida 
referred to by Senator Holland, as well as his statement supported 
by Senator Smathers, will be printed in the record in full. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 





STATEMENT OF THE FLORIDA DELEGATION IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN 
BEHALF OF THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FRUIT AND VEGE- 
TABLE Propucts UTILIZATION LABORATORY, WINTER HAVEN, Fa. 














Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, this statement is presented 
to this subcommittee by the entire House delegation from Florida, and inci- 
dentally is a bipartisan statement. Agricultural research is a_ bipartisan 
problem. 

The particular item in the budget which we are wholeheartedly supporting 
is the item which calls for the appropriation of $810,000 for the construction 
of the proposed Fruit and Vegetable Products Utilization Laboratory to be 
located at Winter Haven, Fla. 

We are happy indeed that the Department of Agriculture has recognized 
the need for the proposed research facility and has given approval to the 
laboratory project by including it in their budget request for 1957. 

Public hearings have been held on this item before. The material submitted 
at these hearings is most convincing. Testimony was submitted by representa- 
tives of the citrus industry, the vegetable industry, and the subtropical fruits 
industry. The need for utilization research is even greater today than it was 
when these leaders of the fruit and vegetable industries came to Washington 
to testif 

We nae that you members of this subcommittee realize the important func- 
tions of utilization research and the part that the Federal Government plays. 
However, we cannot emphasize too highly the importance of this research 
project. 
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This project will not only benefit the agricultural industries, but will help 
each individual taxpayer and consumer. We know from past history and 
experience that the investment of Federal funds in agricultural research has 
been one of the most important and profitable investments the Federal Govern- 
ment has ever made. The reason for this is, of course, the fact that the Federal 
Government, in the form of taxes, has been repaid many times over the invest- 
ments it has made in agricultural research. 

We, the undersigned Members of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Florida, are convinced that the expenditure of Federal funds for this 
project will be money well spent. 

James A. Hatey, Seventh District. 

Bos SIKES, Third District. 

A. S. (Syp) Hertone, Jr., Fifth District. 
CHARLES FE. BENNETT, Second District. 

D. R. (Brtty) Marruews, Highth District. 
DANTE B. Fasce.t., Fourth District. 
WruiaM C. Cramer, First District. 

Paut G. Rocers, Sivth District. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SpessarRD L. HoLLanp, Democrat, oF FLorIpA, IN Sup- 
PORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR A F'RUIT AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS LABORATORY AT 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity to file a statement for 
the record in support of an appropriation with which to construct a new and 
greatly needed fruit and vegetable products laboratory at Winter Haven, Fla. 
The proposed laboratory will cost an estimated $810,000, which, in my opinion, 
will ultimately return many times that amount to the Federal Treasury in 
taxes, and I am indeed happy that this amount is included in the President’s 
budget recommendation. 

In order to clearly understand the great need for increased facilities in the 
field of research in connection with our citrus and vegetable industries in 
Florida, it is necessary to realize the tremendous growth which has taken place 
in these industries over the past few years, the new markets which have been 
developed as a result of improved processing methods, and the still untouched 
markets which will be developed if adequate research facilities make possible 
still other improved processing methods. 


FLORIDA CITRUS 


Since 1930 the steadily increasing volume of citrus fruits grown in Florida 
has been unprecedented in the history of any other agricultural commodity in 
that it has increased consistetnly and regularly since that time without reaching 
the point of saturation where supply so exceeds demand that a leveling off in 
the growth curve becomes economically necessary, as has been the case with 
other crops—and even with citrus in some areas. 

In 1938, when processing of oranges was of minor importance, approximately 
29 million boxes of fruit were produced, of which less than 2 million boxes 
were processed. By 1954 Florida orange production had increased to over 90 
million boxes, of which over 48 million boxes went into frozen concentrate and 
12 million into single-strength processed juice, leaving only approximately 30 
million boxes to be utilized in fresh-fruit channels. These facts demonstrate 
clearly that increased outlets have resulted from the development of new proc- 
essed products which, of course, has resulted in greater consumption of the 
products to the benefit of the health of all of the Nation. 

The great increase in orange production in Florida has been stimulated by 
the increase in demand for the fruit resulting from the development of better 
canning processes in the 1930’s and the development of frozen concentrate in 
1944 by a research team of 4 Florida Citrus Commission scientists and 3 USDA 
scientists at the Winter Haven Laboratory, for which it was awarded the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Distinguished Service Award, the Depart- 
ment’s highest honor. Based on information obtained on new plantings, it is 
forecast that 122 million boxes of oranges will be produced by 1961. 

Not only has the production of oranges increased greatly but also the produc- 
tion of grapefruit, tangerines, and limes has been greatly increased. At the 
present time, the grapefruit production is causing the greatest concern to citrus 
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growers because of the fact that in recent years the production of this fruit 
las exceeded the demand for it. A faetor in the situation is a declining trend 
in consumption of grapefruit, particularly in the processed form due apparently 
to a consumer preference for orange concentrate. This is reflected by a drop 
in United States per capita consumption of grapefruit in all forms from about 
28 pounds (fresh fruit equivalent) in 1946 to about 16 pounds in 1952. With 
the prospect of further increases in Florida production, and revived Texas 
production imminent, the outlook for the Florida grapefruit industry offers grave 
problems, 

; The economic abandonment of millions of boxes of grapefruit and tangerines 
has resulted in huge losses to the citrus industry and large tax revenues to the 
Federal Government. 

Much research must be done on the byproducts of processed citrus fruits as 
the waste materials have presented major problems of economical disposal. 
It is my understanding that in some of the larger concentrate plants, wet pulp 
accumulates at the rate of 100,000 pounds each operating hour, and in some plants 
liquid waste approximates 200 gallons per minute. 

Experimentation in the past has resulted in methods for processing citrus 
pulp into satisfactory cattle feed; the liquid pressed from the pulp is concen- 
trated into citrus molasses, which is also an excellent cattle feed. So far as 
quality is concerned, these cattle feeds compare very favorably with other carbo- 
hydrate concentrates, but the great increase in the supply of these products in 
recent years has depressed the price greatly. 

Much is still to be done concerning the problem of utilizing or disposing of 
liquid wastes from processing plants. Under the facts known today, the cost 
of a disposal plant for these liquids is prohibitive and because of the rapidly 
increasing industry and the great increase in population in the State, this 
problem will command much time and energy for research in the coming months 
and years. Working facilities for research and education on byproducts of 
oils, pectins, carbohydrates, etc., are absolutely necessary for improvement 
in their development and use. 

Recognition by the citrus industry of the need for expanded utilization 
research is reflected in recent recommendations of the USDA Citrus Fruit 
Advisory Committee, one of a group of commodity committees established under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 to assist in effecting specifie research 
and service program of the Department. Among the Committee’s recommen- 
dations was: 

(1953) “Indications are that we have substantially exhausted our reservoir 
of basie or fundamental research information. It is obvious that we must not 
become bankrupt in basic information if we are to continue to have the founda- 
tion on which to build effective applied research that will meet the problem of 
the future. Therefore, the Committee views the present situation with extreme 
concern, and urgently recommends that greater emphasis be given to fundamental 
research in a continuously expanded agricultural research program.” 

The Federal Treasury receives from the citrus industry in the neighorhood 
of $50 million annually in the form of income taxes and other levies, and it is 
estimated that this industry probably accounts for $500 million to $750 million 
of our national economy when considered with all integrated services and 
activities in connection therewith. It also pays additional millions of dollars 
in county and State taxes and employs more than 60,000 persons, either part or 
full time, in producing, harvesting, packing, processing, or transporting citrus 
fruits and production. 

I am proud to say that the citrus industry has always done everything possible 
to help itself and will continue to do so through private industry and coopera- 
tives; the citrus experiment station, which is financed by State funds; and the 
citrus commission. It is one of the agricultural industries which is not burden- 
ing the Government by depending on direct subsidies or price supports. It is a 
successful industry but can remain so only by utilizing new developments as it 
increases in size, and such developments must come from an ever-increasing 
researeh program. 


VEGETABLES 


The vegetable crops of Florida and the South as a whole may be divided into 
the following two groups: 


(1) Crops which are also widely grown in other regions of the United 
States, but for which the South offers advantages in production, particularly 
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for the fresh market, during the off season in more northerly regions (such as 
green lima beans, snap beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, 
cucumbers, lettuce, melons, onions, white potatoes ,spinach, tomatoes and the 
like). 

(2) Crops which are restricted primarily to the warmer parts of the 
country or even require a subtropical climate, and which are hence more 
exclusively southern or are confined entirely to the warmest sections (such 
as southern peas, okra, eggplant, peppers, sweetpotatoes, and many native 
and introduced temperate and subtropical plants of possible food, feed, and 
chemurgic value, about which we know very little). 

Florida is sometimes called the winter vegetable basket of the Nation and 
not without reason. Florida is the Nation’s leading State in the production of 
late fall, winter, and early spring vegetables. Because of Florida’s geographical 
location and her nearness to large consuming centers, the vegetable producers 
of Florida are responsible for maintaining for the nation an adequate supply of 
fresh vegetables in the late fall, winter, and early spring. 

The necessity for such offseason operations results in high production costs 
from increased applications of fertilizers, insecticides, and fungicides, and in 
addition, risk factors are greater and labor costs higher. 

The predominant utiliziation of Florida vegetables is in fresh form with only 
minor use of frozen or canned products. Most of the culls and vegetable waste 
are dumped, and usable quantities of vegetables remaining in the fields are 
frequently abandoned as a total economic loss. During the 1953-54 season, the 
following amounts of vegetables are estimated to have been abandoned in 
Florida because of poor market prices: 


Snap beans in tl ep lly iba ip ep ab ts gp delceiseptans es tis tle bind ag a less ale shy tak Bis Gh oe cin Gee ap GS ele Ss a qreage Gh enIeh Me ane bushels__ 377, 000 
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ie a ge a rn em cere prc ccna cP en ann aes ges wc or eee insite crates__ 252, 000 
CCG Seen ta coures ee AE nf lhe Fea bushels__ 296, 000 
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a ai ale i hia ncn genie ieee repeal Actas 69, 000 
IONE oss ecco rth cg bhai abonge Rivet ach tos Gite aaah kind eae em song een eee do___. 112,000 

Se a es a pe ccc eee units. 1, 259, 800 
Soy I a a Sc haere oe el melons__ 3, 252, 000 

I IT it ta ee ee SE Ol na units__ 4, 511, 800 


Obviously this vast amount of food could have been used to good advantage 
in many sections of our country and in the world if it could have been economi- 
cally processed and distributed. 

Additional uses for vegetables must be developed through research if the 
Florida farmers are to continue on a level of production which will keep them 
and all component parts of the production and distribution systems in efficient 
and economic balance for the welfare of the State and Nation. Research is 
badly needed on methods of converting seasonal surpluses of perishable vege- 
tables into stable, palatable, easy-to-use forms that are preserved and made 
available throughout the year, similar to frozen concentrated fruit juices. 

Research must be greatly expanded to achieve a greater utilization of Florida 
vegetables to match the progress and development of production research and the 
internal growth of the vegetable industry within the State of Florida. The 
lack of such research in the past can be attributed to the lack of research facili- 
ties within the producing areas of Florida as the necessary research to achieve 
greater utilization can be best accomplished through facilities in Florida and 
operated by personnel familiar with the production practices, problems, crops, 
and conditions associated with the Florida vegetable industry. 

Mr. Chairman, having discussed the need for continuing research in the fruit 
and vegetable field in Florida, let me turn briefly to the existing facilities for 
this purpose now operating in the State of Florida. 

The Citrus Products Station was established in 1931 in response to urgent need 
for research and development in the fruit and vegetable industries. The origina! 
building was financed by local popular subscription and in 1937 the land and 
building were deeded to the Government. In 1940 a Federal appropriation 
made possible the enlarging of the building to about twice its former size, pro- 
viding space for pilot-plant as well as expanded laboratory-scale investiga- 
tions and providing cold storage facilities. 
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Originally the regular Government professional staff consisted of only a 
chemist in charge, one other chemist, a part-time stenographer und a part-time 
laborer. 

In 1935, through fiscal year 1944, the regular Government personnel staff was 
increased by the addition of one chemist. From 1942 to 1947 from 3 to 5 
research fellows assigned by the Florida Citrus Commission were associated 
with the Government staff. 

In 1944 still another Government chemist and a bacteriologist were added to 
the staff. A scientific aid was added in 1946 and another in 1948. The regu- 
lar staff was increased to 6 professional scientists in 1949-50, to 8 in 1950-51, and 
has remained at a level. The present regular Government personnel consists 
of a chemist in charge, five other chemists, a chemical engineer, a bacteriologist, 
two scientific aids, a general mechanic, a clerk-stenographer, and an unskilled 
laborer. 

Particular attention was given to projects concerning such things as citrus 
concentrates; problems in substitution of glass for tinplate for canning citrus 
products; investigation of the off-flavor problem in processed citrus juices ; bio- 
logical problems; production of powdered orange juice, processed tangerine and 
lime products ; protection of pectin concentrates ; and disposal and utilization of 
cannery wastes. Experimentation in these fields and many, many others must 
be increased if the industry is to survive the tremendous increase in production 
anticipated in the coming years. 

Research in this laboratory has been of vital importance to the fruit and 
vegetable industry of Florida, and undoubtedly the most important result of 
their experimentation was the development of the present frozen concentrate 
process which saved the fruit industry from possible collapse. The State of 
Florida originally owned the final patents on this process but by assignment 
to the USDA for public use made them available to all citrus processors, thereby 
contributing greatly to the economic stability of the entire industry and to the 
health of additional millions of people in this country and abroad. 

Originally, when the Citrus Products Station was the only facility in the 
Florida area for research in citrus utilization, major emphasis was on the ap- 
plied phases of research. Subsequently, as the ctirus processing industry de- 
veloped its own facilities for coping with problems of process control, and eventu- 
ally for applied research on some of the more pressing practical aspects; and as 
in the past few years the Florida Experiment Station has provided facilities 
for research on certain aspects of processing and utilization, the program at 
Winter Haven has placed more and more emphasis on the development of funda- 
mental information. In this field, a Federal agency has a peculiar advantage in 
being able to bring to bear on its investigation the benefit of findings and develop- 
ments in other Federal laboratories in Texas and California. Its work is co- 
ordinated with and complements the work of the industrial and State research 
facilities. 

As long ago as 1949 the need for new and enlarged facilities at Winter Haven 
was recognized, and in a committee report of the Citrus Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee, dated January 15, 1950, the following recommendation was 
made: “After inspecting the laboratories at Albany and Pasadena and in view 
of the expanded citrus acreage and importance of Florida in the processing field 
and the many problems facing the processing industry, it was the unanimous 
recommendation of the committee that new and enlarged facilities are needed 
and should be provided for the work of the United States Citrus Products Labora- 
tory at Winter Haven, Fla.” It is quite obvious that the constant growth in 
the fruit and vegetable industries in the State of Florida over the past few years 
has greatly aggravated the situation which this committee found existing in 
1949, 

Most of the processing plants support research laboratories with technical 
personnel varying in number from 1 to 15 and together spend an estimated 
1 million per year for research. However, work in these laboratories depends 
on the United States Citrus Products Station for fundamental information as a 
basis for applied research, 

The industry has unquestionably outgrown the research facilities now located 
at Winter Haven, and new and additional facilities are badly needed for the 
maintenance and continued growth of this great industry. Certainly the appro- 
priations we request today would constitute a good business investment for the 
United States since this proposed laboratory would ultimately result in a return 


of many times the cost of building it in the form of revenues from various tax 
sources. 
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Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge and recommend that this subcommittee include 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropriations for fiscal year 1957 the funds 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for the construction of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Products Laboratory at Winter Haven, Fla. 


MEMBERS OF FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Senator Hotxianp. I want the record to show that present besides 
those who have testified are various other members of our Florida 
agricultural industry, Mr. Al Whitmore, of the Growers Committee; 
Dr. Griffiths, a former scientist of the Department of Agriculture, but 
now a member of the committee, and Mr. Wilbur Charles of Winter 
Haven, Fla., likewise representing the industry. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kent, the chairman of the plant board, was 
expected to be here this morning, but he just hasn’t arrived and I am 
sure he would want to be remembered to the chairman. 

Senator Russert. We would be glad to have Mr. Kent file any 
statement he wishes. 

Senator Houuanp. He is very effectively heading up the effort of 
the State regulatory body in both of these campaigns that we have 
mentioned, the Mediterranean fly and the seeing decline. 


SCREW WORM RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman, if I may make one more brief statement, you will 
recall that last year the Department of Agriculture requested $35,000 
for screw worm research and this subcommittee increased that sum 
by $40,000 in order to expedite that important work. 

The Agriculture Department has requested $75,000 this year, and 
I am advised that their research efforts are very encouraging. I 
think that we can reasonably expect to see the complete eradication of 
this pest in the Southeastern States in the near future—and that is 
what I received by way of information from the scientists of the 
USDA—if sufficient funds are made available for continued research 
work, and I strongly recommend approval of the item of $75,000 for 
this purpose included in the President’s budget. 

It is estimated that the loss from screw worms in the United States 
totals about $25 million a year. 

1 don’t have to say to the chairman that in fighting for the expedi- 
tion of this work we are fighting for the entire livestock industry in 
the whole gulf area clear across to the Pacific, because the screw worm 
tarries through the winters along the gulf and then immediately starts 
flying long distances and gets up as far as Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and has even gone further than that every summer and presents a 
major hazard to the livestock industry. 

Senator Russert. We queried the representatives of the Depart- 
ment with respect to that. 

Senator Hoxtitanp. Mr. Chairman, I believe that concludes our 
various statements. We are most appreciative of the patience of the 
chairman. 

Senator Russeiy. It is no imposition. I am very much interested. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexy. If there are no further questions and no further 
testimony, the committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 
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NatTIonaL ARBORETUM 


STATEMENT OF FREDERIC P. LEE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
ARBORETUM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russetx. The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Frederic P. 
Lee, chairman of the National Arboretum Advisory Council, accom- 
panied by others in the National Arboretum Advisory Council. 

Mr. Lee, we are glad to have you before us as you have appeared in 
hearings of past bills. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Lez. Mr. Chairman and Senators, the National Arboretum Ad- 
visory Council was created pursuant to act of Congress and appointed 
by the Secretary. I will make a statement on their behalf. There 
are, however, several others present, and perhaps I might just men- 
tion their names to you so that you will know them. 

Going from your right to the left there is Mr. Ovid Butler, of 
Washington, who is a forester and former head of the American For- 
estry Association; Mrs. Herman G. Place, of Millbrook, N. Y., who 
is former president of the Garden Club of America; Mrs. George A. 
Garrett, of Washington, who is head of the National Capital Commit- 
tee of the Garden Club of America; Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant ITI, whom 
you gentlemen have seen on enough occasions to be familiar with his 
activities; Mrs. Charles Walgreen of Chicago, of the National Wom- 
en’s Farm and Garden Association; Hon. Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri, 
head of Stark Nurseries, and former Governor of Missouri; Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Robbins, of New York, who is director of the New York 
Botanical Gardens; Dr. Harold Hume, former head of the Florida 
Experiment Station and provost of the University of Florida. 

Last year when your committee appropriated $150,000 for the first 
half of the roads, we interpreted that action as being your decision 
that the National Arboretum should be completed in its physical de- 
velopment and with some degree of promptness. The Department of 
Agriculture apparently is not of the same view. At least this year 
they have estimated the same amount, $150,000, but have not in any 
wise estimated for increases in what you previously appropriated. In 
fact, our whole story over the years has been that, contrary to usual 
practice, instead of the Department asking for the money and being 
cut down by you people, our experience has been that we have had to 
use Congress as an appeal body from the Department, and that is the 
only time we have made any progress. 

I admit that puts a difficult burden on your shoulders because it is a 
little troublesome, I imagine, to give an agency of the Government 
more money than it is willing to ask for. But nevertheless that is the 
truth and that is our situation. 

Now, just a moment on the existing estimates. You added $150,000 
last year, as I said, for the first half of the roads. The Department 
has come back for a second $150,000. Whether or not it intends to use 
it all on roads or not I cannot say. 

Senator Haypen. How much of a road program have you? 
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Mr. Ler. Well, the road program is well underway now as a result 
of your action. It involves about 8 miles. The work has been done 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Commerce. The 
Chief Engineer was before us this morning telling us about the work. 
They are engaged this year mainly in putting in about 12 inches of 
solid gravel base and doing the grading work, the sides, and the ditch 
work and expect to follow that up later with the asphalt or bituminous 
surface. And they are doing some of the culvert and bridge work. 
Some more that remains to be done will take that $150,000 now being 
estimated by the Department, and also, to complete a few spur roads 
and two bridges that really need to be replaced because of drainage 
problems we suffer from the development of the district to the north, 
perhaps $75,000 more is estimated in an offhand fashion by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

The Department, we understand, however, in their submission at 
least to the House, as has been made public in their printed hearings, 
suggests using $85,000 of that $150,000 for roads and the remainder for 
a motor vehicle building and shop. There is no question that that 
building and shop are necessary. It is needed to store some of the 
equipment that is now out in the rain. It is needed for a carpentry 
and equipment repair shop. It is needed for toilet and eating facil- 
ities for the labor force there, the superintendent’s office, and for 
lumber and fertilizer storage. So we cannot say that that is not 
necessary. It certainly is. 

Whether or not the $150,000 should be all for roads or be divided, 
and then come back and trust to the generosity of you gentlemen a year 
later to complete the roads, that is something that is up to you folks 
to determine, not us. 

We do want to say this, however, and I stated it at hearings before 
the subcommittee in the House a little earlier this year. Their action, 
of course, is not yet known because they have not reported out their 
bill. Our view is that if you are going to complete this arboretum 
we cannot see any reason for doing it 3 or 5 years from now rather 
than doing it now. It needstobe done. The costs only pile up in the 
future and you waste some money by delaying. 

For instance, it is a small item, but the new road system required the 
removal of the shack that housed the Director and a couple of his 
staff. It cost $3,000 to move that about 25-year-old Civilian Conser- 

‘vation Corps shack over to another place. That seems to me a waste 
of money. Yet you had to have some place where the Director could 
be in out of the showers and where 2 or 3 of his staff could have desks, 
and that was the only thing to do. So we don’t gain anything by 
delay. 

LABORATORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDING 


As pointed out last year the plans that the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration prepared for the laboratory and administration building 
now-need to be revised, and they estimate $40,000 for revision of those 
plans, which seems to me high, but it may well be with changes in 
building costs and needs that amount is necessary. We therefore ask 
you gentlemen to consider whether you should not go ahead with the 
main laboratory and administration building at this time. 

It is needed for several reasons: First, you need to get the scientific 
work of the institution going. You can’t do it when you are not 
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housed and do not have facilities. You need the educational work 
going, and you can’t do it without scientific staff to give the basic data 
that can be used for educational material. You need to open the place 
to the public. The Department estimates maybe by 1957; but I can- 
not see at the present rate that they will open it by 1957. To do that 
you need a number of minor facilities: Toilets and drinking fountains 
and parking spaces out there. 


OPEN TO PUBLIC WHEN AZALEAS IN BLOOM 


Senator Haypen. The way I remember it the arboretum is opened 
about 2 weeks a year, when the azaleas are in bloom, and it is closed to 
the public the rest of the time. There wasn’t even enough force to 
have a watchman at the gate. 

Mr. Lee. You are quite correct, Senator. I think there have been 
about 4 weekends a year. This year they opened it an additional 
weekend, but they were not cooperating properly with the Lord, and 
they opened it at the wrong end of the season when it was cold in 
middle April and it should have been the middle of May. 

You don’t have any guard force there. We have a very distin- 
guished traffic force, Senator, now that you mentioned it. We opened 
the arboretum these 4 weeks and there were the geneticists, the Direc- 
tor, the Associate Director, the propagator, all serving as traffic guards. 
As far as I know it is the only traffic force in the country where you 
have to have a Ph. D. in order to join it. But that is the way it is. 

Our estimate figures for completing the physical development are 
not substantially different from those that we presented to you a year 
ago. We think in the first group of things that need to be done and 
that we hope you gentlemen will consider for this next year, is the 
revision of the plans for, and then starting work on, the laboratory- 
administration building. That will be $1 240,000. And once that is 
done it is out of the way. Then there is the remainder of the roads. 


REST ROOMS AND GUARDHOUSE 


Then the second group of items to get the Arboretum open to the 
public the following year concern the restrooms, guardhouse, entrance 
gates, drinking fountains, a residence for propagator and guards so 
as to have somebody there to look after the grounds at all times, re- 
mainder of the utilities—water, sewer, and electric ity—some fencing 
and grading, and the work on the 9 miles of footpaths to suppleme nt 
the roads, and the overlooks. Those items altogether will be about 
$370,000. 


GREENHOUSES AND EQUIPMENT 


Finally in the offing for the third year, is a matter of greenhouses 
and equipment which will probably be about $310,000. T his is a total 
of about $2 million over a 3-year period. But the immediate thing 
is getting the laboratory-administration building going and com- 
pleting those roads. Those things, when done, would mean that noth- 
ing but minor items would be left to open it to ‘the public, and nothing 
but staffing within the limits of the present annual appropriations 
would be left in order to engage in the real educational and scientific 
work. 
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I do not think there is much more I need to explain except to answer 
any questions you may have. And of course the others present would 
be very glad to answer any questions you may have. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST IN ARBORETUM 


I might comment on two minor matters. There has been a great 
deal of public interest in the arboretum. It is expressed in various 
personal and written communications. One of the Department ofli- 
cials complained, I don’t think bitterly, but at least conplained, of the 
fact that he was having to devote too much time to answering letters 
to the public asking about the status of the arboretum. And as far 
as I am concerned I am glad to have him use that time. I wish all 
the letters went over the Secretary’s desk. But I doubt if any of 
them do except those that you gentlemen may forward that require 
secretarial signature. 

There is also one other matter I might mention which I mentioned 
to the House subcommittee. It has sort of stuck in my craw, so to 
speak. I do not think I have told you gentlemen about it before, 
but I was abroad 2 years ago near Bonn, Germany, and I passed down 
a road there and saw something that looked like a horticultural insti- 
tution off a few hundred feet to the side so I went in out of curiosity. 
It had a name, the Gartnerlehr und Versuchsanstalt, but I do not 
want to compete with your German. I did not go up to the officials, 
but I saw a couple of young folks there, a young man and young 
woman, and I asked them what it was. ‘They said there was a 2-year 
course in gardening being given there. It trained gardeners for 
public parks and estates of Germany. They had two new buildings 
connected by a sort of conservatory with a lot of fancy flowers and 
so forth, and there was a brass sign up there. And if I read it rightly 
it said that most of the funds for this enterprise were contributed 
under the Marshall fund by the United States Government. Now, I 
think it is fine to train gardeners for German parks and estates, but 
I think if maybe we could train a few folks out at the arboretum it 
would also be a desirable objective. 































LETTER FROM CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


Incidentally, Chancellor Adenauer wanted to get hold of a hybrid 
magnolia that he had heard of and thought very highly of. He wrote 
over to Dr. Skinner, our Director. We found it and sent it to him. 
We received back a communication, or Dr. Skinner did, from Ade- 
nauer personally. 

It says: 

Very HONORABLE HERR Director: You had the friendliness to send me from 
the stocks of your splendid garden a hybrid of magnolia virginiana and magnolia 
grandiflora. The plant arrived when I was gone, and I was very much overjoyed 
over this gift. As to the question of a species of magnolia of this kind in Ger- 
many, up to now none has been known. I must as well transmit my best thanks 
to your assistant, Dr. Francis deVos, who undertook the shipment. 

With specially high regard. 

That was a telegram they received. Apparently the Chancellor of 
Germany has at least a slight interest in our National Arboretum. 
I hope you gentlemen have a great deal of interest. That is all I have 
unless you have some questions. 

Senator Russeiy. Senator Hayden? 
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Senator Haypen. I would like to know if there are any of these 
other witnesses present who would like to make a statement. 

Mrs. Herman G. Prace. I would like to say that I am very glad 
that Chancellor Adenauer didn’t see the arboretum. I think had he 
seen the shack in which the Director conducts his work and where the 
Council meets he would have been astonished that a country like this 
cannot support an arboretum we can all be proud of. 

Senator Youne. The committee approved $150,000 last year. 

Senator Haypven. The point was that Congress authorized this 
arboretum by an act and the House report stated that we intended to 
have a National Arboretum, and its ultimate objective was to have at 
least something that would be comparable to the Kew Gardens and 
other places of that kind in the world. And then everything was 
dropped and there we are, with the very valuable piece of real estate 
in the District of Columbia, an area that is entirely accessible to the 
yublic, if it could be made accessible, with plants there, particularly 
in the azalea season, that will attract thousands of people, and it is all 
tied up so that you don’t have even enough money to keep it open more 
than a few weekends a year. And what work you were doing out 
there was done in old shacks. It just struck me that either the entire 
project ought to be abandoned and the real estate sold for a residential] 
addition to the city or we ought to carry out the original program. 

The original program was sound, and it seems to me that it ought 
to be speeded up in a reasonable way. I think the request you are 
making is reasonable this year, myself. 

Senator Russet. Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. I have no questions. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Aiken ? 

Senator ArKeNn. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad that we are honored today with the presence of Gov. Lloyd 
Stark, of Missouri, who was one of the best governors Missouri ever 
had. And I am particularly pleased that he is here at this hearing. 
It was my pleasure to serve with him for 3 years on the executive com- 
mittee of the governors’ conference, and I am glad to see him again 
here today. 

Senator Russeiz. We are glad to have this distinguished group 
make this presentation. 

Senator Stennis, do you have any questions? 

Senator Stennis. No questions, thank you. 

Senator Russett. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russrexy. The next witness is Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative 
director of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Come around, Mr. Lynn. 


AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Lynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With your permission, in order to save time, we would like to file 
our statement for the record and just make a few brief comments. 

Senator Russexy. We are glad to have you do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
(Presented by John C. Lynn, legislative director) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to bring to you our recommendations with regard to the appropriations for the 
programs and activities administered by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

For the record, I would like to state that the Farm Bureau is the largest general 
farm organization in the United States. Our membership has increased in each 
of the last 17 years and is still growing. At the close of our last fiscal year, 
November 30, 1955, we had 1,623,222 paid-up member families in 48 States 
and Puerto Rico. 

Our membership has again reiterated its judgment that it is desirable for the 
Federal Government to balance its expenditures with tax revenues in periods 
of high employment and business activity. Our main purpose in coming before 
you today, however, is not to discuss general fiscal policy or the problems of 
balancing the budget and collecting the necessary revenues. We have appeared 
at various times before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report with recom- 
mendations concerning these problems. 

We should like to spend a moment on our basic objective in the field of agri- 
cultural policy. We are for farmers getting the highest possible net farm income 
in sound dollars. All aspects of our broad Farm Bureau program are designed 
to be consistent with the objective. We view farm price supports as an ap- 
propriate and necessary protection against unreasonable price fluctuations. 
But we do not think that the Government can solve farm problems by fixing farm 
prices. In fact, there is ample evidence to indicate that the continuation of war- 
time, incentive price supports long after the end of the war period, is one of the 
important causes of our present agricultural difficulties. Our members have no 
illusions that their interests are adequately protected by price guarantees alone. 
They fully understand that the volume that can be sold and the costs that must 
be paid are more important in obtaining high per family real income than 
Government support prices. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Much of our progress in agriculture is due to the excellent research programs 
that we have had in the United States Department of Agriculture, the land-grant 
colleges, and to a limited extent, in private research institutions. Farmers have 
increased their output per man-hour by approximately 80 percent in the last 
15 years. There is, however, still a great opportunity for the individual farmer 
to increase his own net income by increasing the efficiency of operation on his 
farm. There is every reason to believe that farmers can continue to compete 
with synthetics, foreign production, and substitute products of all kinds for the 
consumer food and clothing market if we continue to place enough emphasis upon 
an adequate research program. Farmers are small-business men, and small, 
family-type operators undoubtedly will continue to be the predominant type. 
This makes it impractical for farmers to develop an adequate, privately financed 
research program on the production, marketing, and utilization of farm products. 

Agricultural research not only benefits farmers but all consumers. Therefore, 
it is quite proper that we turn to Federal and State governments for agricultural 
research funds. The inadequacy of these funds is easily demonstrated by com- 
parison with industrial research programs. For example, the National Cotton 
Council recently estimated that the synthetic fiber industry “is spending at least 
$60 million a year” on fiber research while the entire research expenditure of 
all publie and private agencies on cotton probably is about $14 million per year. 
Thus research expenditures on all phases of cotton production, marketing, and 
utilization are less than one-fourth those being made for synthetics although 
cotton is much the larger industry. In view of the many problems facing agri- 
culture, it hardly seems appropriate that we have been spending about three times 
as much Federal money on subsidy payments for conservation practices as we 
spend for agricultural research. 

The wisdom of increasing expenditures for agricultural research at a time 
when we have a serious surplus problem is sometimes questioned. The fact of 
the matter, however, is that our need for agricultural research is greater than 
ever before. Not all agricultural research is directed toward increasing agricul- 
tural production. Under present conditions the major emphasis should be on 
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projects to reduce farm costs and increase the utilization of farm products, but 
continued production research is also essential. Research is a never-ending job. 
A great deal of research is necessary just to enable agriculture to maintain its 
present position. For example: Insect pests become resistant to known insecti- 
cides; improved crop varieties develop susceptibility to new diseases ; and indus- 
trial research constantly threatens to supplant farm products in existing markets. 
In addition, research on utilization undoubtedly can make important contribu- 
tions to the development of the wider markets which agriculture so badly needs 
at this time. 

Our support of the development and expansion of agricultural research, with 
adequate funds from Federal, State, and local sources, is a matter of record in 
the appearances which have been made by representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation before this subcommittee over the past several years. 
Research has been regarded by our membership as vital to the economic future 
of agriculture. As our resolutions state, ‘Farm families are today experiencing 
a cost-price squeeze. Our research program must be directed toward (1) expan- 
sion of markets by finding new uses for agricultural commodities and by promot- 
ing better nutrition, (2) lowering production and marketing costs, and, (3) im- 
proving the quality of agricultural products. Such research must be directed 
toward the practical needs of farm families.” 

During recent years we have urged the need for a long-range program of 
research as follows: 


Long-range program for research and extension for 5-year period, July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1960 


[Millions of dollars] 


Recommended 
annual in- 
crease 


Total for 
5 years 


Research (Federal funds): 
USDA agencies eS $12 $60 


State experiment stations_- . 6 30 
Total annual increase______- ‘i WD fed cccacx aia 
Extension Service a s j 5 6 30 


We have impressed this need upon the Secretary of Agriculture, the land- 
grant colleges, and the State experiment stations. We have also recommended 
that your committee consider annual research appropriations as parts of a long- 
range program. 

We recommend that the trend of the last few years toward increased research 
funds be continued. This will require approval of budget-recommended increases 
for 1957 of $19,466,000 for research activities engaged in by the Agricultural 
Research Service, Farmer Cooperative Service, Forest Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Foreign Agricultural Service and Library, and payments to 
States and Territories for experiment station research. 

We recommend, however, a switch in emphasis with respect to research carried 
on by State experiment stations and Federal agencies. Believing that it is 
always desirable for research work to be conducted as close to farmers as pos- 
sible, our Board of Directors has recommended that payments to States for 
research be increased by $6 million instead of $4,608,000 as recommended in the 
budget, and that this increase be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in 
the funds for USDA agencies. This recommendation should have the effect of 
increasing the overall expenditures for research, since the States would have to 
match the proposed increase in Federal funds for State experiment station work. 


GYPSY MOTH 


Hurricanes and storms which have blown over the New England and middle 
Atlantic States in the last 2 years are reported to have been the cause of the 
gypsy moth jumping its barrier zone of the Berkshire Mountains. Its spread into 
eastern New York, northern New Jersey and northeastern Pennsylvania and 
the probability of further spread to areas of hardwood timber growth to the 
South and West gives all such areas cause for alarm. 

We understand that a request will be made for $2.5 million additional funds to 
combat this pest. Since the gypsy-moth problem has been greatly aggravated 
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by storms and since State and local governments are providing funds for a control 
and eradication program, we recommend that additional Federal funds be 
provided. 


SEED STORAGE FACILITY 


We recommended to your committee last last year the need for funds for a 
storage facility for seed plasma. The difficulties already experienced in finding 
basic varieties of crops, which have had their characteristics changed through 
plant breeding present a forceful argument for the preservation of basic plant 
breeding stocks. 

We understand the sum of $450,000 is included in the budget for construction 
of a suitable building and laboratory, and we recommend approval by the 
committee, 

EXTENSION SERVICE FUNDS 


Farmers look to the Extension Service the colleges of agriculture, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture for report on the latest development 
of science and research. We believe it is the function of Extension to reflect 
to farmers the results of proved research findings in simple and practical terms 
as promptly as possible. 

At this time the Extension Service program should be directed toward making 
available the latest research findings on new methods in production and market- 
ing, with emphasis on the solution of business management problems relating 
to net farm income such as (1) efficient and economic use of land, labor, and 
capital resources; (2) lowering production costs; (8) quality improvement; (4) 
better understanding of sound economic principles, and, (5) expansion of 
markets. 

The decentralized administration and control of this important educational 
function gives the people of the areas served the responsibility to see that the 
extension program is directed toward the basic needs of the farm family. Our 
resolutions urge State and local administrative authorities and State and county 
Farm Bureaus to recognize that they have a responsibility to get maximum 
benefits by objectively appraising the program and its results to determine 
whether the most pressing problems of farm families are being met. 

We believe the budget recommendation in the amount of $53,830,000 should 
be approved. This suyn falls $14 million short of the recommended annual 
increase previously indicated in our comments on a long-range program for 
research and extension. We suggest the total budget recommendation be con- 
sidered as a minimum appropriation for Extension Service for 1957. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Lynn. We are in general accord with the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget having to do with the appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture. There are 2 or 3 things that we would 
like to point out where we have different recommendations. 

Our position with regard to agricultural research, I think, is well 
known to this committee. We have constantly supported increased 
funds for agricultural research. We had a committee of our Board 
working for almost a year in developing, along with other agricultural 
groups, a long-range program for research and extension, which we 
believe is the right way to approach the research problem. And we 
call to your attention on page 4 of the statement a summary of these 
recommendations, of which 1 year has already elapsed. It is a 4-year 
recommendation now. We suggested that an increase of $18 million 
annually be made for research, with $12 million of the increase for 
USDA agencies and $6 million of increase for payments to the States, 
and $6 million annual increase for the extension service. We would 
like to commend this committee in Congress for their actions over the 
years in appropriating funds for adequate agricultural research. 
Even though we are faced with a, I hope, temporary situation in 
agriculture, we believe that there is still room for increased efficiency 
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in production. We would also give primary emphasis to utilization 
research under these increased funds that we request. 

We would call to your attention the fact that we think the payments 
to the States under this proposed budget should be increased to $6 
million. The budget recommendation adds up to $4,608,000 increase 
and we would recommend that the committee consider increasing the 
payment to the States by $1,392,000, which would come off of the 
funds requested for USD. \ agencies and would not change the total. 
It would change the division. 

We firmly believe that there is a place for USDA research, but we 
do believe that at the land grant college level, where the college is 
more responsive to the needs ‘of the farmers, it should be given special 
emphasis. 
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ORIGINAL AGREEMENT WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS 





Senator Russeti. The Directors of the Experiment Stations, when 
they presented their testimony, stated that that was the original 
agreement that was made with the Department, that it should be 
$6 million for the States and $12 million for the USDA, but that 
when it was processed out of the Budget they had taken about 
$1,400,000 off of the State stations and put it under USDA. 

Mr. Lynn. That was our understanding too, Senator. 

Senator Russetu. I do not know but what this committee will 
probably live up to the original agreement. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, I would think you would. 


GYPSY MOTH 








We call your attention to page 5 concerning the gypsy moth. We 
don’t normally take a specific position with regard to a specific 
problem, but due to the terrible hurricanes that happened last year 
this gypsy moth does present a real problem to certain areas of the 
country, and we would certainly support the request of $1,500,000 for 
eradication of this pest. 





SEED STORAGE FACILITY 

















Last year we presented testimony in favor of a seed storage facility, 
and we sincerely recommend, sir, that real consideration be given to 
that now because we believe that there is a need for a centr: ‘al place 
for the storing of valuable seed, particularly in this day of atomic 
bombs and so forth. 

The Extension Service is self-explanatory. We recommend in our 
long-range program a $6 million annual increase for the Extension 
Service. We recognize that this budget falls about a million and a 
quarter dollars short of this. Howev er, the Director of Extension 
Service and other officials in the Department of Agriculture seem to 
think that this will be adequate, so far as being able to get adequate 
personnel and so on. We certainly recommend that the $53,830,000 
that is requested in the budget be a minimum. We would be pleased 
to see an increase of $6 million. However, we will not make any 
further recommendation in that regard. 


ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 


I have one thing in addition, Mr. Chairman, if I might. It may be 
that you are not giving consideration to the facility for animal] disease 
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research in your regular hearing, but since this might be the only 
opportunity we have, we would like to support the principle of estab- 
lishing a very modernized facility for animal disease research work. 
Where it should be located is a question that you will have to deter- 
mine. Some of our people have indicated it would be better if it 
was closer to the center of the livestock area. However, we recognize 
that there would be somewhat more expense involved in such a move. 
One of the things that is persuasive that Beltsville might be the 
right location is that when they outline how necessary it is to coordi- 
nate some of the work with regard to animal diseases with the 
Bethesda Medical Center and where there is a direct relationship 
hetween animal and human diseases, there might be some real justifica 
tion for locating at Beltsville. However, we believe this is a gr Ketly 
needed facility. since over 55 percent of our farm income is from 
livestock and livestock products, and in this air age very destructive 
diseases to our livestock can be transmitted. We believe that this 
would be a long-time investment well worth while. 

Sir, that is all the comment we have to make. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you, Mr. Lynn. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Haypen. No questions. 


FAMILY-TYPE FARM OPERATOR 


Senator STENNIs. Just one question, Mr. Lynn. 

I have had occasion before to come in contact with your work and 
always find that you do commendable work. I notice here in your 
statement you mention the family-type farm operator, and I know 
you do a lot of work along that line. I w ant to call your attention 
to a problem that ever ybody seems to recognize, but your association 
did not pass any resolution about it last year, and that is our ever- 
present small cotton farmer whose acreage has been reduced so ter- 
ribly low, and it is not taken care of by these State committees. I 
know a number of your board of directors have been personally in 
favor of legislation here that would remedy that situation, but they 
did not feel authorized to speak for the association. There was no 
advice, no expression from your association. 

You are very familiar with that problem, I know you are, person- 
ally, are you not? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennts. I wish you would make a memorandum there 
and put it on your agenda as one of the things you are going to call 
to the attention of your association during the rest of this calendar 
year. I hope legislation like that can be passed this year. It would 
be temporary in its nature, though, at best, if it does pass. 

Mr. Lynn. We support it, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I know you have. You have helped on it. 
But you did not have a resolution on it. I thought if you could put 
that down and bring it up at your national meeting, or one of the 
meetings of your board of directors and have some expression on it, 
it would be quite helpful. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, at our last meeting of our board of directors we 
went on record in support of your proposition. 
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Senator STENNIS. 1 know you supported it, but no one was here 
that could testify before the committees on it. And it would 
strengthen the record if you had someone do it. 

Mr. Lynn. We will so indicate. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. That is very good. 

Senator Russetz. Thank you, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russextt. The next witness is Mr. William E. Welsh, 
secretary-manager of the National Reclamation Association. 


NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wetsu. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to file my statement for the record and then I will guarantee that 
this will not take long to make a few comments on it. 

Senator Russetz. The statement will be printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Rec- 
lamation Association. A very large percentage of our membership is made 
up of officers of irrigation districts, canal companies and other types of water- 
user organizations representing the irrigation farmers of the West. As an asso- 
ciation we are, therefore, very deeply interested in a number of problems which 
are under the jurisdiction of your committee. We appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing here, on behalf of our members who represent a large share of the 
irrigation farmers of the West. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


The National Reclamation Association last fall passed a resolution recom- 
mending increased funds for soil and water conservation research. A copy of 
the resolution is attached and designated as resolution No. 23. I would like to 
call your attention to the fact that numerous other organizations interested in 
soil and water research have likewise recognized the real importance of soil 
and water research and the fact that it now is at a very low level of support. 

Of particular interest to your committee is a recent study by the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. They, like our organization, made 
a thorough study of certain soil and water research needs. While our organiza- 
tion a few years ago studied only the soil and water research needs of the 
Western States (published as S. Doc. 98, 82d Cong.), the report which I refer 
to was made just last year and covers the soil and water research needs on a 
national level. It is of interest to me, and I am sure it will be to you, that the 
recommendations for problems mutual in these two investigations were almost 
identical insofar as needed support is concerned. The N. A. 8. C. D. report rec- 
ommends an increase for the soil and water conservation branch for the fiscal 
year 1957 of $3 million. It goes on to recommend additional increases over a 
period of 10 years which are very modest when considered in the light of the 
importance of our soil and water resources. We agree that there should be a 
considerable increase in the funds to be made available for this purpose and that 
the appropriations should be increased gradually over a period of years. This 
increase, we believe, should be more than the amount recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The President’s Cabinet Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy 
points out that there is no surplus water any place in the United States and 
that all areas of this country will soon, if not now, be faced with a real water 
deficit. We of the National Reclamation Association have experienced this 
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shortage of water for a number of years and can well appreciate the importance 


of this statement. 
SNOW SURVEYS—SCS 


One phase of the work of the Soil Conservation Service in which the irrigation 
farmers of the West are vitally interested is the snow survey and seasonal 
streamflow forecast. Many of these surveys are carried on under a cooperative 
agreement between the’ Soil Conservation Service and the local water user 
organizations. 

Accurate information as to the amount of irrigation water that will be avail- 
able for the growing of crops during a given season is extremely important 
providing it can be made available to the farmers in time to assist them in de- 
termining the kind of crops to be planted. It is also important to the operators 
of irrigation systems and storage reservoirs, particularly where reservoirs are 
used for flood control as well as irrigation and other purposes. The man in 
charge of the operation of the reservoir must know the total amount of runoff 
to be expected before he can decide whether a reservoir should be emptied for 
the purpose of controlling floods. Therefore, we strongly urge that adequate 
funds be made available to continue this most important work by the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Farmers’ Home Administration is the agency which has the major re- 
sponsibility in making loans to new settlers on Federal reclamation projects as 
well as to farmers in other areas. The young veterans who is lucky enough to 
draw a piece of land opened for settlement on a new reclamation project finds 
himself confronted with a much more difficult undertaking than he probably 
realized before starting the job. It is no small task to clear the land, build 
the ditches, fences, necessary buildings and everything else that goes with the 
tremendous task of converting a raw, sagebrush, desert tract into a modern 
farm. The expenses are terrific. It is several years usually, at best, before 
he begins to realize any appreciable revenue but the expenses are there. The 
cost of machinery and equipment on a modern farm will amount to at least 
$20,000 and often much more. The reports that come to us are to the effect that 
on a number of these new projects, such as the Gila project in Arizona, the 
Minidoka project in Idaho, and the Columbia Basin project in Washington, they 
are having a difficult time. Every consideration should be given to the question 
of the need of these young farmers and adequate funds should be made available 
to that allowed in the repayment of construction costs of the project although 
any settler on a new project should be given a breathing spell of 2 er 3 years 
before he is required to repay principal even though his obligation may be on an 
operating loan. He should have the advantage of a development period similar 
to that allowed in the repayment of construction costs of the project although 
perhaps for not as long a period of time, 


RESEARCH-—MOSS AND AQUATIC WEEDS IN IRRIGATION CANALS 


A problem that is of very great concern to practically every irrigation district 
and canal company in the West is that of controlling moss and aquatie weeds in 
irrigation canals. The cost of controlling moss amounts to many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year but there are other costs that are even greater 
than that such as the loss of water which will amount to anywhere from 10 to 
30 percent and even more. In addition to that there is the loss of crops. When 
the moss is growing rapidly during the peak of the season it quite often becomes 
practically impossible to get water through the irrigation canals in sufficient 
quantity for the growing of crops. Hence, there is a serious loss of growing 
of crops to many farmers in practically every State of the West. These state- 
ments are verified by letters which we have received. In fact, we have received 
approximately 125 letters from operators of irrigation canals of all sizes. These 
letters come from nearly every State in the West. We have had three of these 
letters reproduced and they are attached to this statement. We would like 
to have them inserted in the record along with this statement. The other letters 
we are leaving with the committee so that you may look them over if you so 
desire. When the committee has finished consideration of the appropriation 
bill, we would appreciate it if we might have the letters returned to us. 
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COLLOIDAL SEDIMENT TO REDUCE SEEPAGE LOSSES 


A research program that is attracting a great deal of attention among western 
water users is one which is being carried on at the Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Fort Collins, Colo. The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate the possibility of reducing seepage losses in irrigation canals by use of 
colloidal sediment. As you gentlemen undoubtedly know, seepage losses in irri- 
gation canals has always been a serious problem in every irrigation project. In 
some instances these losses run as high as 30 percent. Anything that can be 
done to reduce such seepage losses will result in a substantial saving of water and, 
of course, as everyone realizes, water is becoming more important and valuable 
every day not only in the West but throughout the entire Nation. We have here 
a number of letters which have come to us endorsing the work that is being 
done by Mr. Dirmeyer at the Fort Collins College and urging that adequate ap- 
propriations be made available in order to continue this program. A copy of a 
letter from the Honorable Charles A. Lory, president emeritus of this college, 
pointed out the need for and value of this study is attached to this statement. 
Mr. Lory’s letter was selected from among those received because of his long 
years of service and his widespread experiences in this matter. Mr. Lory served 
as chairman of a special Repayment Commission appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1938 to make a study of the problems confronting the settlers 
on reclamation projects at that time. He has long been recognized because of 
his experiences and his ability in this particular field. We strongly urge that 
appropriations be made available to continue the study and research program 
that has been started at the Colorado A, and M. College in an effort to determine 
an effective, low-cost method of reducing seepage losses in irrigation canals. 

We are attaching the resolutions adopted by the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation at its last annual meeting in Lincoln, Nebr., dealing with the subjects 
which are the responsibility of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM E. WELSH, Secretary-Manager. 


COLORADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Fort Collins, Colo., April 9, 1956. 
Mr. LASELLE E. Coes, 
Chairman, Water Users Committee, 
National Reclamation Association, Washington 4, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN COLES: We appreciate your interest in agricultural research 
and the presentation by yourself and our Congressman William S. Hill of the 
need for this to the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture. 

Colorado is much interested in reducing water losses in canals, and in the 
work of Project Leader R. D. Dirmeyer, Jr., demonstrating an effective low 
cost method of reducing such losses by canal silting. More funds are needed for 
increasing this important work. 

We hope the appropriations for the Federal Agricultural Research Service for 
the next year will permit material expansion of this important service to our 
irrigation farmers. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES A. Lory, President Emeritus. 


RESOLUTION No. 23. EXPANDED Sor AND WATER RESEARCH 


Whereas the National Reclamation Association by resolution heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings has gone on record emphasizing the urgent need for 
an expanded program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate Document 
98, 82d Congress, second session : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association: 

(a) Support increases for research in the 1957 Federal budget; and 

(b) Urge the allocation of increased funds to the western section of soil and 
water management research to provide emphasis on such problems as: 
(1) Water supply and its physical control; 
(2) Determination of irrigation water requirements; 
(3) Methods of water application ; 
(4) Drainage of irrigated lands; 
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(5) Control of aquatic weeds and water wasting vegetation; and 
(6) Methods of increasing water yield by controlling undesirable vegeta- 
tion on watersheds: and be it further 
Resolved, That the officers, directors, and the agricultural research committee 
of this association be urge dto keep members of the Congress and Federal Admin- 
istrators informed of the need for strengthening agricultural research relating 
to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water resources, and to 
support legislation sponsoring this objective. 


RESOLUTION No. 10. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropriations 
by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

(C) Support and continue the snow surveys and stream flow forecasting of 
the Department of Agriculture ; 

(F) Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to 
provide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts ; 

(G) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development ; 

(H) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable ; be it further 

Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support to 
the foregoing program. 


RESOLUTION No. 27. WEED CONTROL 


Whereas noxious weeds on federally controlled land are injurious to farm 
lands; and 

Whereas at present no Federal funds are available for the control of noxious 
weeds on federally controlled lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association favors the appropriation 
of funds by Congress for the control of noxious weeds on reclamation projects 
where such local project or agency requests Federal participation on the lands 
within the project or agency. 


RESOLUTION No. 29. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR NEW SETTLERS ON 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Whereas settlers on new irrigation projects need qualified on-farm technical 
assistance in getting new farms prepared for effective irrigation and into effi- 
cient crop production; and 

Whereas the requirements for technical assistance are much greater and 
more concentrated in new project areas, where settlers are establishing them- 
selves on land that is being irrigated for the first time, than in established 
communities where such technical assistance is extended to farm owners and 
operators already in business; and 

Whereas much of the necessary technical assistance is provided through the 
Soil Conservation Districts by the technicians of the Soil Conservation Service, 
and in many irrigation project areas the demand for such services is beyond the 
-apacity of assigned personnel ; and 

Whereas a plan for providing additional technical help has been approved in 
principle by committees of the Congress in previous years but has not resulted 
in actual appropriation of funds for this purpose: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association recommends and sup- 
ports the appropriation of funds specifically to enable the Soil Conservation 
Service to render such technical assistance to settlers on reclamation projects. 
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OcHocO IRRIGATION DtstTRIeT, 
Prineville, Oreg., February 15, 1956. 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 4, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Every effort should be made to assure an adequate appropria- 
tion for research in the control and eradication of aquatic weeds in irrigation 
canals and ditches. 

Our district irrigates 8,500 acres and we spend approximately $1,200 every 
year trying to control moss in our ditches. This is an expense which has to 
be paid for by the farmers year after year, and it must be done or we could 
not run water in those ditches which are infested. 

Aquatie weeds are not only expensive to control but are a waster of water. 
If these weeds are not controlled by aromatic solvents or by manual operation 
at least 70 percent of the water turned in at the head of a ditch will be lost 
through the banks and by evaporation. Under our best methods of control 
today I woul destimate that from 20 to 30 percent of the water turned inte 
a ditch is lost if a ditch is badly infested with moss. Water is becoming more 
valuable all the time in the United States, consequently every effort should 
be made to stop this loss of water. 

Moss causes another expense in operation. As the moss grows the velocity of 
the water is decreased and this causes silt to drop to the bottom of the ditch. 
This silt must be cleaned out or the capacity of the ditch will be reduced. This 
cleaning will depend upon the amount of silt carried by the water, which in 
most areas differs from year to year. In our case those ditches infested with 
moss have to be cleaned out on an average of three times to once for those 
without moss. 

We would like to emphasize that a research program in this field should 
be for the purpose of eradicating aquatic weeds and not just for the purpose 
of their control. 

Very truly yours, 
LASELLE E. Cones, Secretaryv-Manager. 


NortH Sipe CANAt. Company, Ltp., 
Jerome, Idaho, February 10, 1956. 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 
Office of the Secretary-Manager, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Welsh, Secretary-Manager.) 


DEAR Str: As one of the older and larger Irrigation companies in Idaho we 
are vitally interested in the action taken by the water-user’s committee of the 
National Reclamation Association in Denver last May with respect to the in- 
auguration of a research program under the Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of finding, if possible, a means of eradicating the growth of moss and 
aquatic weeds in our canals. 

Our project embraces 162,000 acres extending along the north side of Snake 
River from Milner Dam to King Hill, over 80 miles in length and 10 to 15 miles 
in width. The system includes over 1,200 miles of canals and laterals, a large 
number of which require ‘“demossing” from the middle of May to the latter part 
of August. 

The conventional method of removing this algae growth still is for the most 
part by means of heavy chains dragged through the canals by tractors and cats, 
with a followup crew to remove the material with forks. 

This operation on our project requires, on the average, the continual use of 8 
cats and tractors, 3 trucks, and 25 men, at roughly $400 a day or over $30,000 for 
the 3-month period. This is 10 percent of our gross annual operating cost. Such 
a percentage exceeds the profit of most business concerns. 

While there has been some commendable progress in chemical control of 
water weeds, the products developed must be added in direct proportion to the 
quantity of water flowing in the canal, making prohibitive the economic use 
of these chemicals in the larger canals. 

The cost of actual moss removal is only one item affecting the operation of a 
canal system. In the critical months of July and August water weeds reduce 
the flow of water as much as 50 percent more in some canals. This results in 
a shortage to the farmer until the moss is removed or in the necessity to in- 
crease the flow at the head which may not be possible from the standpoint of 
capacity of water allotment. 
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The farmer’s return is directly affected by the application of the duty of water 
in an irrigated area. Aquatic weed growth is our worst enemy in this area in 
depleting the water supply, ranking ahead of evaporation, seepage, and trans- 
piration in most canals. 

Whatever may be done to reduce or eliminate the growth of moss in canals 
and ditches will he of tremendous value to irrigation companies and to the farmer 
who pays the Dill. 

Very truly yours, 
Carrot FE. Witcome, Manager. 





Sat River VALLEY WATER Users’ ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenia@, Ariz., February 17, 1956. 
WILLIAM B. WEtsH, 
Secretary-Manager, National Reclamation Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WetsH: This research program for the control and eradication of 
moss and aquatic weeds in irrigation canals I believe is one of the most important 
ones to be presented to Congress. The following is a summary of our moss-contro! 
operation and its costs. 

The removal of aquatic weeds on the Salt River project canal and lateral sys- 
tem is an ever-increasing problem. Prior to the completion of the two storage 
dams on the Verde River (Horseshoe Dam, 1946, and Bartlett Dam, 1939), the 
moss-growing season in most years was limited to a short period during the late 
spring and early summer. A natural control was created by the silt-laden waters 
entering the canal and lateral system during the spring and summer runoffs. 
Since the construction of the dams, the moss-growing season is constant from 
March 15 to November 1. The growth on the project hits a peak about July 1. 

We have in the past experimented with aromatic solvents and have had only 
temporary control, the main difficulty being the absence of waste ditches and 
surplus water to dispose of the solvents to avoid any crop damage or complaints 
from our users. We are using mechanical methods entirely at this time for moss 
removal. They are tractor-drawn disks and chains in the main canals and horse- 
drawn disks in the smaller ditches where maintenance roads are not available. 
This is expensive as will be shown. However, it has its compensations over any 
other method yet attempted as it does not interfere to any great extent with 
operations, plus the sluicing effect in canal bottoms. 

During the moss-growing season, canal capacities are reduced as much as one- 
half in a 3- or 4-day period. A sudden decrease during an irrigation could result 
in serious crop damage, if not acted on promptly. One pullthrough with disks 
and anchor chain in a heavily infested section of the canal will lower the water 
level as much as 12 inches. 

We also have the increasing expense of removing the moss stacked on the canal 
banks. The moss is cut loose from the canal and lodges against grates placed at 
intervals downstream where the demossing operations are being carried on. Com- 
plaints from residents of an expanding population, adjacent to our canal, demand 
the stacks of moss be removed as soon as possible, due to the odor and attraction 
of flies to the decaying matter. 

We have three types of moss: Sago pondweed ( Potamogeten pectinatus), which 
is most prevalent, water stargrass (Heteranthera), and a limited amount of 
horned pondweed (Potamogeten palustra). These are the types of moss we have 
to contend with in the canal and lateral system. We also have a problem with an 
algae (Spirogira) in an 18-mile stretch of the Salt River above our diversion 
dam. This algae collects on the river bottom during the later winter and early 
spring. During the peak runs of irrigation season in April and May it detaches 
itself from the boulders and river bottom and collects on the delivery gates, 
powerplant grates, and the intake of pipelines. This has become a serious prob- 
lem in the last few years. 

The 1955 demossing costs are as follows: 

Canal: Tractors—96 miles of canals, $47,828.98. The mile cost was $498.22. 

The monthly progress reports disclose 414 demossed miles reflecting 4.3 fre- 
quency, or a mile operational cost of $115.53. 

Laterals: Teams and others—160 miles of laterals, $27,193.37. The mile cost 
was $169.96. 

The monthly progress reports disclose 399 miles of team demossing reflecting 
2.5 frequency. This reflects a mile operational cost of $68.15. 
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In addition to the above costs the actual water losses due to the increased 
wetted perimeter are considerable. Besides the actual water loss incurred, the 
water deliveries are interrupted due to the sudden accelerated growth of these 
aquatic weeds. This sudden growth may occur within a short 3- or 4-day inter- 
val causing flooding, canal bank damage, and water-delivery shortages by reduc- 
tion of the canal capacity. 

From some special studies made by the Bureau of Reclamation on our project 
during the last year it was determined that 1.4 cubic feet of water per square 
foot area in 24 hours is lost due to the increase in water surface which is caused 
by the moss growth. Considering a stretch of 250 miles (500 miles, both sides) 
of canal, with the inereased 1-foot water surface using the above figure, would 
amount to approximately 85 acre-feet of water lost per day. Taking 50 per- 
cent of the growing season, or approximately 100 days, would be equivalent to 
8,500 acre-feet per year. Valued at $4.50 per acre-foot, this would amount to 
$38,200. 

From these figures, the sum total for moss control is: 


Fesatsicat sacnscbe.sall ceases tebaapnancondsluamnroesaragsaaiuenniioe amenealc aera $72, 021 





Manpower and equipment 
Water losses 






ITT I igh state tic eh a ui at ak a id 118, 221 


I’m sure that these facts will prove conclusively that research in this field 
is vital to our farm economy. 
Very truly yours, 
R. J. McMutuin, General Manager. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 





Mr. Wetsu. I would like to comment on just 1 or 2 points in the 
statement. 

With respect to soil and water research I am sure your committee 
is familiar with the position that we have taken on that subject over 
a period of several years. And it was some 3 or 4 years ago that 
Senator Hayden had the first 35 pages of our report printed as a 
Senate document, Senate Document No. 98. That is still being re- 
ferred to. In fact, there is never a month that goes by but what we 
still have requests for copies of that report. 

As a general proposition we are in support of the recommendations 
of the Budget Bureau with respect to the problems in which we are 
specifically interested. On the soil and water research we would like 
to see that move forward and increase it as fast as the Department is 
able to take hold of it and doit. That might exceed the budget recom- 
mendations a little bit. Iam not sure of that. But we do think that 
there is a very great need for that and we would like to see that done 
as fast as it can be done—see it increased as fast as it can be done 
expeditiously. 

enator Haypen. There is a demand for water. There are all 
kinds of uses. 

Mr. Wetsn. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. We have grown so fast and the country is becom- 
ing alarmed about it. It appears to me that the need for this re- 
search is growing and growing. If we don’t know just how to go 
about it, this is the way to find out. 

Mr. Wexsu. As an illustration, I understand the administration is 
recommending an increase of $1 million, and one of the national or- 
ganizations recommended an increase of $3 million. I am not here to 
recommend a specific figure, but we do believe this should be increased 
as fast as camila. 
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SNOW SURVEY COORDINATION 


Senator Haypen. I want to ask you about this snow survey on 
page 2. 

Mr. We tsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. There has been some representations made to me 
that the service rendered by the Soil Conservation Service to the 
irrigation districts and the water users associations in the West has 
been satisfactory, and that the surveys they have made have turned 
out to be quite accurate. 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Haypen. And it has been very, very helpful. A heavy 
snow in the mountains, of course, means more runoff when it melts. 

In recent years the Weather Bureau has proceeded to make a series 
of recommendations. 

I am advised that there is not proper coordination between their 
work and the work being done or that has been done for so long by the 
Soil Conservation Service, with the result that the people dependent 
upon water to grow their crops are getting different kinds of informa- 
tion, and they are not properly coordinated. What do we do about 
that that will straighten it out? 

Mr. WetsH. There have been complaints come to our attention. 
The chairman of our so-called water users committee, the committee 
that represents the irrigation districts and canal companies and other 
water-user organizations, has complained because of the fact that there 
are two Federal agencies now attempting to make the seasonal stream- 
flow forecasts. The Weather Bureau has gone into that just recently 
and the Soil Conservation Service has been making those snow surveys 
and making the seasonal forecasts over a period of 25 or 30 years. 
And most of them in the Western States are made in cooperation with 
local organizations, irrigation districts, and other types of water-user 
organizations, 2nd the water users have become accustomed to those 
and they rely upon them. They make their plans as to how they are 
going to operate their reservoirs, whether they are going to fill the 
reservoirs or Whether they are going to empty them or whether a flood 
may come. The farmer is dependent upon it as to whether he should 
plant barley, a crop that can be matured with a limited water supply, 
or Whether he shall try to plant potatoes or some others that may 
require a full water supply. 

They have been accustomed, too, to look to the Soil Conservation 
Service for that particular work. 

On the information that I have—and I have not gone into it as 
thoroughly as I would like—but from the sources I have talked to over 
the past 2 years, they are very well satisfied with the work the Soil 
Conservation Service has been doing in that field. Those are your 
irrigation farmers in the West. 

Senator Haypen. It would seem to me that the heads of the depart- 
ments could get together and coordinate the work. Of course, the 
Weather Bureau is in the Department of Commerce and.the Soil Con- 
servation Service is in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WetsH. We would like to see that. 

Senator Haypen. And you would not be getting two kinds of re- 
ports, one that would say there is not going to be much runoff and 
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you should hold your water in the reservoir, and another one that says 
there is going to be a big runoff and you had better empty it. 


SITUATION AT OWYHEE DAM, OREG. 


Mr. Wetsu. I have one illustration that has been brought to my 
attention as to conflicting reports with respect to the Ow yhee Dam in 
Oregon. The forecast of the Weather Bureau was approximately 50 
percent more than the forecast of the Soil Conservation Service this 
year. The State engineer said: 

What am I going to rely upon? If the Weather Bureau is right, I have got to 
empty that reservoir and prepare for the floods that are going to come. If the 
Weather Bureau is not right, then we want to keep that reservoir filled. I don’t 
know which report to rely on. 

That is one illustration. I don’t have too many illustrations like 
that. But I checked into those figures particularly on the Owyhee 
River. 

I have just a word on the problem of moss in irrigation canals 
throughout the West. That is a tremendous problem, and particu- 
larly in the southern part of the United States, where they get the 
warmer weather in the summer. But it extends clear on up into 
Oregon, Idaho, and in some instances clear up into Montana. 

We sent out a letter to the water-user organizations a short time 
ago as to whether or not they were concerned with that problem, 
and these were the replies which we received. They come from every 
State in the West, and it is a real problem. There is a letter here, 
Senator Hayden, from the manager of your Salt River project in 
Arizona, a Mr. R. J. MeMullin, in which he says that it cost them 
$118,000 last year to fight the moss in the irrigation canals. What 
we would like to have is a research program initiated or started under 
the Agricultural Research Service looking toward a means of con- 
trolling and eventually eradicating that moss, finding ways that that 
can be done without injury to the livestock and injury to the crops 
that are growing. 

I would like, if I might, to leave these letters with you where you 
can refer to them if you care to, and then when the committee is 
through with this bill I would appreciate if I could have them back 
again. 

Senator Russet. All right: we will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Wetsn. They come from all over the West. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to have Mr. MeMullin’s letter put 
in the record. 

Senator Russexi. It is already in the record. It is attached to his 
statement. 

SEEPAGE LOSSES IN IRRIGATION CANALS 


Mr. Wetsu. It is attached to my statement. 

One other subect: There is a study now underway looking toward 
a means of reducing seepage losses in irrigation canals by use of 
colloidal sediment. That is being carried on at Colorado Aggricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Fort Collins, Colo. We have letters 
from quite a number of irrigation organizations over the West in 
which they urge that be given Federal support through the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, and I would like to call that specifically 
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to your attention and leave these letters, if I could, with you in the 
same way I did the others. 

Senator Russeuu. All right; we will be glad to have those, too. 

Mr. Wetsu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very, 
very much for the consideration you have given to us and the problems 
in which we are so interested. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russreii. As long as Senator Hayden and Senator Young 
are on this committee you may be sure that there will be.considerable 
attention given to your problems. 

Mr. Wetsn. I think that is true. 

Senator Russeiy. The next witnesses are Mr. John Parker and Mr. 
Arnold J. Goede, of the Barley Improvement Association. They are 
interested in appropriations on barley research. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I understand Mr. Parker will not 
testify, but Mr. Goede will. Mr. Parker is one of the outstanding 
authorities on barley in the entire United States. I am very happy 
that both of these gentlemen could be here today. We have a real 
need for additional research in barley. I think Mr. Goede will give 
you good reasons why. 

Senator Russeix. All right; you may proceed. 


THE BARLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF ARNOLD J. GOEDE AND JOHN PARKER, 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gorpr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Arnold J. Goede, as mentioned. I am vice president of the Ladish 
Malting Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and assistant treasurer of Dr. 
Parker’s Malting Barley Improvement Association, of which he is 
a director. Members of this association include 17 maltsters and 4 
malting brewers with plants located in 9 States from New York to 
California. 

Our detailed statement has been filed with your secretary and to 
save your time I will just cover the principal parts. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My name is Arnold J. Goede. 
I am vice president of Ladish Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and assistant treas- 
urer of Malting Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee. Members of this 
association include 17 maltsters and 4 malting brewers, with plants located in 9 
States, from New York to California. 

We are advised that the budget estimates for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, do not include any in- 
crease in the appropriations for barley research in the section of cereal crops, 
Field Crops Branch of the Agricultural Research Service, and we are appearing 
here to respectfully request that Congress add $50,000 to this appropriation for 
barley research. With your kind permission, we would like to review briefly 
the needs for such extra funds and the benefits that can be derived therefrom. 


NO SURPLUS OF HIGH QUALITY MALTING BARLEY 


The malting and brewing industries use more than 100 million bushels of 
barley, annually. Premium prices, averaging 46 cents per bushel above feed 
barley at Minneapolis for the last 10 years, are paid to farmers for this malting 
barley, of which there is no surplus. Total barley production in 1955 was 391 
million bushels, but a substantial portion of this total production is not of 
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acceptable malting varieties or quality, and because of this, and because of the 
damage caused by plant diseases, as well as unfavorable climatic conditions, 
we are having difficulty in procuring the 100 million bushels of high quality 
malting barley that we need. 

Much of the total United States barley production is in areas such as the west- 
ern Dakotas and the Western States, where varieties of feed barley are grown 
and where semiarid conditions are not favorable for the production of malting 
barley. 

Total barley production in 1955 in the 7 Midwest States was as follows: 


Thousand bushels 





TC ic alec ncatnd a ech eee a a cM tha ae on aa 82,064 
Ra ili itn i aah eii a ines icinsnacrins a etcintcinnentinse oa igietAainiinnaalas idan aiaeaciladnaleie te 28, 298 
SI aa ii ah a hn la 9, 306 
Ta a Ae settee sta dh cea ete teincc cic Ao deciicia caecsteag a iipino loa ei ge iain ta a esinll 4, 760 
ER ik Sn Sth kdl shsiahinitctinhieas tl Malena til dil hin aS 4, 580 
WR I ef ert thts toca icttctetb nb tah chiicbaliecdickadeatE ti ah Jas ie idk! 2, 205 
TU eat cehdoethaaieh tlm cecttittenththh tthe tiniest atbbhlln cbicnaicititdaiteiens tla te 660 

rem PEt eet s Bini sii iit eects ae el tal 131. 873 


The 10-year (1944-53) average barley production in these States was only 
106,448,000 bushels. In any 1 year, not all of this total barley production in the 
7 Midwest States is acceptable for malting, for 2 reasons: (1) there are rather 
large acreages of varieties of feed barley, such as Tregal, Trebi, Husky and Van- 
tage in North Dakota, as well as Spartan, Plains and Feebar in South Dakota, and 
(2) unfavorable growing conditions, as in 1955, when Septoria and other barley 
diseases, with high temperatures in July, produced a large amount of thin-kernel 
barley, unsuited for malting. 


REDUCTION IN PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS OF BARLEY, 1956 


The United States Department of Agriculture Report on Prospective Plantings 
for 1956, issued on March 16, 1956, indicates that total United States barley 
acreage will be reduced 1.3 million acres, or more than 8 percent. If conditions 
permit barley growers to carry out their intentions, and if yields per seeded acre 
equal the 1950-54 average, total United States barley production in 1956 will 
approximate 353 million bushels. North Dakota farmers, the largest producers 
of malting barley in the United States, plan to reduce their acreage of barley 
in 1956 by 10 percent, compared with 1955. Minnesota farmers, the second 
largest producers of malting barley, plan to plant 19 percent smaller acreage in 
barley than in 1955. Unless growing conditions in 1956 are more favorable than 
in 1955, with less injury to the barley crop by plant diseases, there may be a 
shortage of high-quality malting barley again in 1956, as in 1955. 

The shortage of high-quality malting barley, which has existed in recent years, 
has been caused by plant diseases, including Septoria leaf disease, and viruses, 
such as false stripe and yellow dwarf, and by the growing of varieties of feed 
barley in some areas where malting varieties could be produced. 


PLANT DISEASES ARE A SERIOUS LIMITING FACTOR IN BARLEY PRODUCTION 


Referring to plant diseases as a limiting factor in barley production, we wish 
to point out that last year the yield and quality of the 1955 barley crop in the 
Red River Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota were seriously lowered by the 
Septoria leaf disease, along with high temperatures in July. Two articles on the 
Septoria blight of barley are attached to this statement. Plant pathologists esti- 
mate that in some fields of barley in the Red River Valley of North Dakota and 
Minnesota the Septoria leaf disease caused losses of 25 percent. A photograph 
(exhibit A) shows the contrast between plump and thin-kernel barley grown on 
farms at Manvel and Mayville, N. Dak., in 1955. The plump-kernel barley is 
acceptable for malting, the thin-kernel barley is not acceptable for malting and 
must be sold at feed prices or placed under Government loan. In addition to this 
serious loss to farmers, there is a heavy loss to malsters, in the high percent of 
“clean-out” of thin kernels or “needles.” The additional plant-breeding work on 
barley, here proposed, can make available disease-resistant varieties of malting 
barley that farmers can market at a premium price, thus reducing the amount 
of barley put under Government loan and entering the stocks of Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 
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HIGH PERCENTAGE OF “CLEAN-OUT” THIN KERNEL BARLEY IN THE 1955 CROP 


In the 1955 crop the average “clean-out” of barley purchased and processed 
by maltsters is 24.3 percent. This compares with 20.3 percent in the 1954 crop, 
and a range of only 11.5 percent to 17 percent in the crop years, 1949-53, 
inclusive, in which the barley crop was not injured by the Septoria disease. 
This “clean-out” barley or “needles” must be sold by maltsters as feed, at the 
current market price of about $1.05 per bushel, at Milwaukee. This compares 
with the current top price for bright, plump kernel malting barley of $1.38 per 
bushel, at Minneapolis, which is equivalent to $1.50 per bushel at Milwaukee. 
Thin kernel barley has low starch content, gives a low yield of malt extract, 
and hence is not acceptable for malting. 


IT IS NOT SAFE TO DEPEND ON ONE VARIETY OF MALTING BARLEY 


Kindred is now the leading variety of malting barley in the Red River Valley 
of North Dakota and Minnesota and in recent years has been grown on as 
much as 90 percent of the barley acreage in this area. Kindred is resistant 
to stem rust but is susceptible to Septoria leaf disease and to some of the races 
of Helminthosporium blight now prevalent in the Red River Valley. It is not 
safe for barley growers and maltsters to be dependent chiefly on one variety 
of malting barley. The recurrence of the Septoria epidemic of 1955 in 1956 
will depend on weather conditions, which cannot be predicted. It is known that 
billions of spores of Septoria were present on barley plants at barvest time 
in 1955 and that these spores were abundant on straw and crop residue and 
were widely distributed by the combines used in harvesting the crop. No con- 
trol measures for the Septoria leaf disease are known, except the use of resistant 
varieties, and there are no resistant varieties of malting barley available. <A 
few types of nonmalting barley that are resistant to the Septoria disease are 
being used by plant breeders as parents in crosses in an effort to produce 
varieties of malting barley that are resistant to the Septoria disease. 

The acreage of Montcalm barley in the Red River Valley of North Dakota 
and Minnesota has declined to almost nil, due in part at least to the fact that 
this variety is highly susceptible to stem rust and other barley diseases. 


IMMEDIATE NEED OF MORE RESEARCH ON BARLEY DISEASES 


There is an immediate need of more research by plant pathologists and plant 
breeders on Septoria and other barley diseases. A full-time plant pathologist 
should be appointed and stationed at North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
to work on this problem in the Red River Valley of North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, the leading area in the production of malting barley in the United States. 


MONTANA IS A POTENTIAL SOURCE OF PREMIUM MALTING BARLEY 


In connection with the spread and increase of feed barley varieties, we wish 
to refer to the State of Montana, where in 1955, 41,910,000 bushels of barley 
were produced. This compares with 16,861,000 bushels for the 10-year average, 
1944-53. Unfortunately, about 85 percent of this barley is Compana, a variety 
of 2-row barley not acceptable for malting and brewing. Titan, Glacier, Sanalta, 
Vantage and Trebi are other varieties of feed barley grown in Montana that are 
not acceptable for malting. 

Agronomists at Montana State College at Bozeman and at several branch ex- 
periment stations, Sidney, Huntley, Creston, and in other irrigated areas in the 
State, are testing varieties of 2-row and 6-row barley. Malting Barley Improve- 
ment Association, Milwaukee, and Malt Research Institute, Madison, Wis., are 
cooperating in and giving some financial aid in these tests. Several varieties of 
2-row barley appear promising, in agronomic characteristics and in malting and 
brewing quality. It is hoped that seed of one of these varieties can be increased 
and approved for distribution to farmers in Montana in 1957 or 1958. (See the 
article, Montana Can Supply Good Malting Barley, by Robert F, Eslick, in the 
June 15, 1955, issue of the Montana Farmer-Stockman. ) 

In November, 1955, the Montana Chamber of Commerce passed resolution No. 
3, Agriculture (copy attached to this statement) urging Congress, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and Montana State College to take what- 
ever action is appropriate to aid and encourage the production of malting barley 
in Montana, by means of research and cooperation with farmers. 
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If the requested increase in appropriations for barley research in the United 
States Department of Agriculture is obtained, it will be possible for the Depart- 
ment to appoint a full-time plant breeder to be stationed at Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, to cooperate with State agronomists there and at the branch 
experiment stations in breeding and testing varieties of malting barley, adapted 
for growing on irrigated land in Montana. 

This increased appropriation will also enable the Department of Agriculture 
to appoint a plant pathologist to be stationed at the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fargo, to do research on Septoria and other barley diseases. 


WINTER BARLEY 


Winter barley is an important, valuable crop, in some of the eastern and central 
States, and in some of the southern and southwestern States, as shown in the 
following table. 

Winter barley production, 1955" 


Eastern and Central States: 1,000 bushels 
Ponneyiveania._...... ...... ; , asc diaitinsi ademas nimi ae 
a aE a clae SA aes aa li neal aan a 
I ais cette cain xcs i aca NA an Raa ca 3, 168 
pS ee past Seca aie <a. basi arate epee mate Ea 2, 542 
ahi aa Bigs ectta nénien siti as tk cic ee te  enas shell tin Bladeteitlebaf Rating): 

Southern States: 

00) Eee a . scones le a ae shGanck me |e 
NUNN hae kage ass telat terete teen ee Ramya aig iccanrinen | ROE 

(ee ee ie ; See - ate 
North Carolina........._._. - bide eT es eee 
a ee ‘ 4 = tie Se. ee eh. _. 1,440 

Southwestern States: 

a MeN Gs ete Sick a ee Je Sie ee 
Peaeee lt oS Ie VS i GABE. SOME sho ee er 11, 554 
MI coats an ance Sure sca eee ene Hihes lath neti aa cee aia; | Bea? 
Te Dea bes. : Siete eee ee 2, 072 


1 Spring barley is grown on part of the acreage in some of these States. 


Winter barley is growing in importance, for winter pasture, as a companion or 
“nurse” crop in plantings of grasses and legumes, and as a feed grain. Not much 
winter barley is used for malting, but it is possible that some winter barley can 
be used by maltsters, in case of a shortage of spring barley. The variety Mis- 
souri B-400, as grown in the Joplin, Mo., area, is well liked by farmers, because of 
its stiff straw, early maturity and high yields. Tests are now being made of the 
malting and brewing quality of this and other varieties of winter barley. 

The principal factor limiting the northern boundary of winter barley is the lack 
of winter-hardy varieties. Where winter barley survives the winter with good 
stands it substantially outyields spring barley in the same area. The need for 
winter-hardy varieties was illustrated in the spring of 1955 when our most winter- 
hardy varieties survived with only 35 to 50 percent stands in the Great Plains 
area. The area on which winter barley can be grown, and the usefulness of the 
crop can be greatly increased by expanded basic research on the nature of 
winter-hardiness in barley and by expanding the breeding work to produce vari- 
eties with greater winter-hardiness and to develop techniques by which winter- 
hardiness can be evaluated more accurately and with greater speed. 

If the requested increase in the appropriation for barley research in the United 
States Department of Agriculture is obtained, it will be possible for the Depart- 
ment to appoint a full time plant physiologist to work on this problem. 


RECAPITULATION 


In view of (1) the serious losses. to barley-in the Red River Valley of-North 
Dakota and Minnesota, from Septoria and other plant diseases, (2) the present 
large acreage of barley in Montana, but largely in varieties (Compana, et al.) 
not acceptable for maiting, and the potential premium market for a high quality 
variety of malting barley grown under irrigation, and (3) the growing importance 
and value of winter barley, we respectfully request that Congress add $50,000 to 
the current appropriation for barley research in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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MALTING BARLEY RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In November 1955, the board of directors of Malting Barley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, authorized the appointment of a Malting-Barley Research 
Advisory Committee. This committee has held three meetings and will meet 
againon Junel. It is making a thorough survey of Federal, State and industrial 
funds currently devoted to barley research. The committee is also making 
a careful study of the barley research now being done by plant breeders, agrono- 
mists, plant pathologists, malting and brewing chemists, and others. 

The barley research program of the United States Department of Agriculture 
is well planned and administered and is effective, but is not extensive or intensive 
enough to meet the needs of farmers and the grain trade, who produce and han- 
dle from 275 million bushels of barley (10-year average, 1945-54) to 391 million 
bushels (1955 crop). The dollar value of the United States barley crop ranges 
from $341 million (10-year average), to $386,699,000 (1955 crop). The current 
appropriation for barley research in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is $249,340. This is only 0.064 percent of the value of the 1955 crop. Many 
industrial firms invest much higher percentages of their earnings in research, 
and find it profitable. 

The committee will seek closer liaison among Federal, State, and industrial 
workers in barley research. There are now close, cooperative relations, as for 
example in the Barley and Malt Laboratory at Madison, Wis., which is sup- 
ported by Federal, State, and industrial funds and in which large numbers of 
samples are tested for malting quality for plant breeders, each year. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPORT OF RESEARCH ON MALTING BARLEY 


Malting Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee, maintains barley- 
research fellowships at the University of Minnesota, St. Paul; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo; and Montana State College, Bozeman. This asso- 
ciation also makes grants-in-aid of barley research at South Dakota State 
College, Brookings; Iowa State College, Ames; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
and Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Malt Research Institute, Madison, Wis., gives grants-in-aid of barley research 
to the University of Wisconsin, North Dakota Agricultural College, and Mon- 
tana State College. 

Minnesota Brewers Association maintains a barley-research fellowship at 
the University of Minnesota. A Michigan brewer maintains a barley research 
fellowship at Michigan State University. Several maltsters, brewers, and grain 
firms join in giving some financial support to barley research at the University 
of California, Davis, and at Oregon State College, Corvallis. The Brewing In- 
dustries Research Institute is investing about $25,000 per year for research on 
barley. In addition to these cash expenditures for barley research, malsters and 
brewers who are members of Malting Barley Improvement Association and of 
Malt Research Institute, contribute the services of their technical staff members 
and facilities in making experimental malting and pilot brewing tests on large 
numbers of samples of barley, especially of new selections and varieties, each 
crop season. In 1955, the cost-basis value of these laboratory barley quality 
tests was estimated at over $50,000. 

We cite these statements and figures to show that malsters and brewers are 
really interested in barley research and are themselves helping to support it, 
financially and technologically. 

We hope that your committee will concur in our conviction that “everybody 
profits from research,” and that you will approve our request for an increase 
of $50,000 in the appropriation for barley research in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 

We appreciate and thank you sincerely for granting this time at the hearing 
of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 


ARNOLD J. GOEDE, 
Vice-President, Ladish Malting Co., and Assistant Treasurer, Malt- 
ing Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sepror1a BLiecnHt or BARLEY 


Septoria blight—the black demon that struck a blow last year to barley 
growers in the Red River Valley and surrounding areas. Will it strike again 
this year? If so, can it be expected to reach the epidemic proportions of last 
year? 

Those are questions not even the experts can forecast with certainty. Why? 
Because septoria infection depends almost wholly upon weather conditions to 
set the stage for attack. 

Septoria, sometimes called speckled leaf blotch, crept into the picture last year 
earlier than usual and almost without warning behind a screen of high humidity, 
precipitation, and cool weather—ideal for the infection to make its kill. During 
late May and June, continuous days of rainfall or heavy dew in much of the 
barley area started the early-sown crop off to lush growth, leaving great hope 
for bumper yields. But, because the weather also was conducive to septoria, it 
spread like wildfire to the rapidly growing crop—easy prey for the infectious 
spores carried by wind and splashing rain. 

By heading time the disease had become highly noticeable in barley fields on 
both sides of the Red River, and extending as far west as Bismarck, southern 
Minnesota, and northeastern South Dakota. Kindred, the popular high-yielding 
malting barley grown for years in the area without fail, was one of the first 
to show signs of the new disease onslaught. Plant leaves first showed the signs— 
straw-like discolorations, resulting from the millions of tiny black spore cases. 
Later the cases opened, each releasing thousands of microscopic black spores, 
leaving the barley plants with a dirty, grayish appearance. 


LOSSES UP TO 25 PERCENT 


Losses ran heavy in decreased yields, shriveled kernels, and from lodging. 
Fields that were expected to yield upwards from 40 bushels per acre were cut 
severely in many cases. At Park River, N. Dak., barley yield plots showed up 
to 25 percent or more drop in yield from septoria, said W. W. Sisler, North 
Dakota Agricultural College agronomist. Of 25 varieties, only 2 showed resist- 
ance. Kindred was one of the worst hit. A few showed only moderate 
resistance. 

“It was the most severe epidemic of septoria ever recorded in Minnesota,” said 
Dr. J. J. Christensen, Minnesota University plant pathologist. “Just why the 
disease became so destructive in 1955 is not definitely known. Perhaps a new 
virulant race of the disease developed without notice, but more likely the ideal 
weather conditions were responsible for the blight epidemic.” 


ATTACK CAME LATE 


“For example,” Dr. Christensen continued, “in the middle of August many 
late fields of Kindred barley, although growing adjacent to heavily infected fields, 
were virtually free from septoria. They had not reached the growth stage when 
the infection made its early attack in the damp, cool weather. However, dry, 
hot July weather caused considerable damage to the late-sown crop.” 

Wheat, oats, rye, and other common cereal grasses also are susceptible to 
septoria, Dr. Christensen pointed out. Oats, for example, suffered an attack as 
late as 1953. Various species of the disease strike each of the grains. 

Septoria, relatively unknown until last year to most barley growers, is not a 
new disease to plant breeders and pathologists. But, until the introduction 
of Kindred, it was considered a rare and minor barley disease in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. In 1949, it was first spotted in the Crookston, Minn., area, 
especially on Kindred. Since then it has become relatively prevalent in this 
area, but not in destructive force, as was the case last summer. 

What hope then lies ahead for the barley crop, now struggling to meet malt- 
ing demand? 

New varieties are the only sure hope of licking the problem in the long run, 
says Dr. J. W. Lambert, University of Minnesota plant breeder. Several hun- 
dred barley lines have and are being tested for septoria resistance at Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, and other stations. Many are susceptible, but a few, such as 
Feebar (feed barley) and a few of its hybrids, show resistance. Other resistant 
varieties will be on the way in the near future. Fox barley, for example, recently 
released by the University of Wisconsin, shows moderate resistance to septoria, 
but has not been fully tested for malting qualities, and may best be suited only to 
Wisconsin growing conditions. 
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In the meantime, Kindred is by no means out of the picture, say the plant 
breeders and pathologists. Barring another unusual weather pattern as was 
experienced last year, Kindred will be on top for the malt barley growers. 

“Tt’s entirely possible that we will not have these weather conditions again for 
several years,” said A. J. Lejeune, agronomist for the Malting Barley Improve- 
ment Association, Milwaukee, Wis. “Kindred has not changed. It still has 
its same good-quality, high-yielding characteristics that it had 10 years ago.” 

From the management end, such things as proper rotation and the plowing 
under of infected plant material will help retard the infection to an extent. 
In some cases, see! treatment to control seed-borne spores (but not those in the 
air) will help, says Dr. Christensen. However, he adds, since septoria may 
become a major disease, greater attention is being paid to development of re- 
sistant varieties. 


PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


Biggest crop losses last year were due to disease in the cereal crops, with 
septoria blight cutting up to 25 percent off malting barley yields in North 
Dakota. It was the heaviest Minnesota has ever known. 


KINDRED BARLEY HIT 


Kindred, the top malting barley in the whole area, was one of those hit first 
and hardest, but don’t give it up, because the unusual combination of weather 
conditions isn’t likely a second successive year, and there is no resistant variety 
to replace it immediately. Also, there is hope that chemicals now showing best 
promise against stem rust may be helpful against blight, says Dr. W. E. Brentzel, 
head of plant pathology at North Dakota Agricultural College. 

References: Dr. C. M. Nagel, plant patholgist, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings; Dr. W. E. Brentzel, plant pathologist, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo; Dr. J. J. Christensen, plant pathologist, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 

(From; The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., April 7, 1956.) 

(From: Malting Barley Improvement Association, 828 North Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. (E.+4/13).) 


RESOLUTION No. 3—AGRICULTURE—MONTANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas Montana now is producing annually 41,600,000 bushels of barley on 
1,372,000 acres ; and 

Whereas this current production is almost entirely feed barley varieties and 
unsuitable for malting purposes; and 

Whereas malting barley commands a higher price in the Nation’s markets 
than feed barley and its production would yield a greater income to Montana 
farmers than does feed barley; and 

Whereas Montana’s soil, climate and irrigated acreage are admirably suited 
for production of higher-priced malting barley; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable that Congress, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and Montana State College in Bozeman take whatever action is 
appropriate to aid and encourage the production of malting barley in Montana 
by means of research and cooperation with farmers; and 

Whereas such additional research and aid to the growing of such an important 
income crop in Montana would very beneficially aid the State’s agriculture and 
industry : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor such appropriate measures and respectfully urge 
Congress, the United States Department of Agriculture and Montana State 
College to undertake such action to the end that problems of production of such 
barleys be overcome and growers be acquainted with the potentialities of pro- 
duction and marketing of malting barley. 

(From: Malting Barley Improvement Association, 828 North Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. November 1955 (E+).) 
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BARLEY RESEARCH 


Mr. Gorpe. We are advised that the Budget estimates for the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, do not include any increase in the appropriations for barley re- 
search in the section of cereal crops, field crops branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, and we are appearing here to respectfully 
request that Congress add $50,000 to this appropriation for barley 
research. With your kind permission I woul like to review briefly 
the needs for such extra funds and benefits to be derived therefrom. 

The malting and brewing industries use more than 100 million 
bushels of barley annually. 

Senator Youne. That is about a third of the total crop. There 
were about 390 million bushels produced in 1955. Production is on 
the increase. 

Mr. Gorpr. Over the 10-year average it is about close to a third. 

Premium prices, averaging 46 cents per bushel above feed barley 
at Minneapolis for the last 10 years, are paid to the farmers for this 
malting barley, of which there is no surplus, gentlemen. 

Senator Russexx. Is that grown down in the South? 

Mr. Gorpr. No, sir. It is winter barley production down in 
through there, of which we are able to use some, but most of the malt- 
ing barley, unfortunately, is rather restricted to our seven Midwest 
States at the present time. 

Senator Young. And you buy quite a little from Canada too. 


TOTAL BARLEY PRODUCTION 


Mr. Gorpr. Yes. As far as our country is concerned it is in the 
seven Midwest States. 

The total barley production in 1955 was 391 million bushels, as you 
mentioned, but because a substantial portion of this total production 
is not of acceptable malting varieties or quality, and because of the 
damage caused by plant diseases as well as unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions, we are having difficulty in procuring the 100 million bushels 
of high quality malting barley that we need. 

In the seven Midwest States that I spoke of the total production— 
which are, incidentally, the principle malting barley producing States 
in the country—the total production there was 131,873,000 bushels 
last year, the 10-year average being 106,448,000 bushels. In any one 
year not all of this total barley production in these States is acceptable 
for malting for two reasons: First, there are rather large acreages of 
varieties of feed barley, and second, unfavorable growing conditions, 
as in 1955, when Septoria and other barley diseases, with high temper- 
atures in July, produced a large amount of thin kernel barley which 
was unsuited for malting. 

The United States Department of Agriculture Report on Prospec- 
tive Plantings for 1956 indicates that the total United States barley 
acreage will be reduced 1.3 million acres, or more than 8 percent. 
North Dakota farmers, the largest producers of malting barley in 
the United States, plan to reduce their acreage of barley in 1956 by 
10 percent. The Minnesota farmers, the second largest producers, 
plan to plant 19 percent less acreage in barley. Unless growing con- 
ditions in 1956 are more favorable than in 1955, with less injury to 
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the barley crop by plant diseases, there may be a shortage of high 
quality malting barley again in 1956 as in this past year. 

The shortage of high quality malting barley which has existed in 
recent years has been caused by principally plant diseases, including 
the septoria leaf disease and viruses such as false stripe and yellow 
dwarf, and by the growing of varieties of feed barley in some areas 
which produce malting varieties. 

Referring to plant diseases as a limiting factor in barley production, 
we wish to point out that last year the yield and quality of the 1955 
barley crop in the Red River Valley was seriously lowered by septoria 
leaf disease along with the high temperatures in July. Plant path- 
ologists estimate that in some fields of barley in the Red River Valley 
the septoria leaf disease caused losses of 25 percent. We have an 
exhibit that I would like to show later on to emphasize this point. 
The plump kernal barely is indeed necessary for the malsters, and as 
a result not only the farmers lose a lot of money on the thin kernal 
and diseased barley but we, the malting companies and the industry, 
have suffered serious losses. The additional plant breeding work on 
barley here proposed can make available disease resistant varieties 
of malting barley that farmers can market at premium prices, thus 
reducing the amount of barley put under Government loan and enter- 
ing the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


SEPTORIA DISEASE 


In the 1955 crop the average “clean-out” of barley purchased and 
processed by maltsters to date is 24.3 percent. This compares with 
20.3 percent in 1954, from the 1954 crop, and a range of only 11.5 
percent to 17 percent in the crop years 1949 to 1953 inclusive. During 
this period there was no epidemic or injury by the septoria disease. 

Senator Youna. Is this septoria a new disease ? 

Mr. Goerpe. It is not new as far as its origin is concerned. It has 
been with us for quite a few years. It is a known disease but it has 
not attacked the barley crop except last year seriously. So to barley 
it is a relatively new infection. 

Mr. Parker. This is the first year, Senator Young, that it occured 
all the way from Wahpata to Winnipeg. It has been known in 
Crookton, Minn., in the Red River Valley in 1950. This is the first 
year it swept the whole valley. 

Mr. Goreng. This “clean-out” barley or “needles” which is sold by the 
maltsters as feed must be sold out at the feed price of $1.05 per bushel, 
which compares to top price for plump, bright, mellow malting type 
barley of $1.50 per bushel on a Milwaukee basis. Thin kernal barley 
has low starch content and gives a low yield of malt extract, and 
hence it is not aceptable for malting. 

Kindred is now the leading variety of malting barley in the Red 
River Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota. Unfortunately, in 
recent years it has not—not unfortunately, but in recent years it has 
been grown on as much as 90 percent of the barley acreage in this 
area. Kindred is resistant to stem rust, but it is susceptible to sep- 
toria leaf disease and to some of the races of helminthosporium blight 
which are now prevalent in the Red River Valley. It is not safe for 
barley growers and maltsters to be dependent chiefly on one variety 

76830—56—15 
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of malting barley. That is the unfortunate part I was referring to. 
That is the state in which we are operating at the present time. The 
recurrence of the Septoria epidemic in 1956 will depend on weather 
conditions which cannot be predicted. It is known that billions of 
spores of septoria were present on barley plants at harvest time in 
1955 and that these spores were abundant on straw and crop residue 
and were widely distributed by the combines used in harvesting the 
crop. No control measures for the septoria leaf disease are known 
except the use of resistant varieties, and there are no resistant vari- 
eties of malting barley available. A few types of nonmalting barley 
that are resistant to the septoria disease are being used by plant 
breeders as parents in crosses in an effort to produce varieties of malt- 
ing barley that will be resistant to this disease. 

The acreage of montcalm barley in the Red River Valley has de- 
clined to almost nil, and this again is due to the fact that this variety 
is highly susceptible to stem rust and other barley diseases, 

There is, therefore, an immediate need of more research by plant 
pathologists and plant breeders on septoria and other barley diseases. 
if this increase is granted the Department of Agriculture plans to 
appoint a full-time plant pathologist to work on this problem in 
the Red River Valley, the leading area in the production of malting 
barley in the United States. 

In connection with the spread and increase of feed barley varieties, 
we wish to refer to the State of Montana where in 1955 41,910,000 
bushels of barley were produced, this compares with 16,861,000 bush- 
els for the 10-year average, 1944 to 1953. Unfortunately, however, 
about 85 percent of this barley iscompana. That is a variety of 2-row 
barley not acceptable for malting and brewing. 


RESOLUTION OF MONTANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In November 1955 the Montana Chamber of Commerce passed a 
resolution, a copy of which is attached to the statement, urging 
Congress, the United States Department of Agriculture, and Mon- 
tana State College to take whatever action is appropriate to aid and 
encourage the production of malting barley in Montana by means of 
research and cooperation with farmers. 

If the requested increase in appropriations for barley research in 
the United States Department of Agriculture is obtained, it will be 
possible for the Department to appoint a full-time plant breeder to be 
stationed at Montana State College as well. He can then cooperate 
with the State agronomists in breeding and testing varieties of malt- 
ing barley adapted for growing on irrigated land in Montana. 

Winter barley is an important valuable crop in some of the Eastern 
and Central States and in some of the Southern and Southwestern 
States as listed in our statement. 

The winter barley crop is growing in importance for winter pasture, 
as a companion or “nurse” crop in plantings of grasses and legumes, 
and as a feed grain. Not much winter barley is used for malting, 
but it is possible that some can be used by maltsters in the event of a 
shortage of spring barley. There is one variety that has met with 
some success and that is Missouri B-400 which is grown in the Joplin, 
Mo., area. The principal factor limiting the northern boundary of 
winter barley is the lack of winter-hardy varieties. The need for 
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winter-hardy varieties was illustrated in the spring of 1955 when 
our most winter-hardy varieties survived with only 35 to 50 percent 
stands in the Great Plains area. 

If the requested increase in the appropriation for barley research 
is obtained it will be possible for the Department to appoint a full- 
time plant physiologist to work on this winter-hardy program. 

To summarize our request, first, in view of the serious losses to 
barley in the Red River Valley from Septoria and other plant dis- 

“ases; second, since it is not safe for barley growers and maltsters 
to be dependent chiefly on one variety of malting barley, Kindred ; 
third, in view of the present large acreage of barley in Montana 
which is not acceptable for malting and there is a potential premium 
market for high-quality varieties of malting barley to be grown there 
under irrigation; and fourth, because of the growing importance and 

value of winter ‘barley, we respectfully request that Congress add 
$50,000 to the current appropriation for barley research. 

We want to be clear, however, in our request that we are asking for 
this additional sum to be over and above the total current recommen- 
dations for agricultural research. 


MALTING BARLEY RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





In making this request we would also like to add the following 
information: In November of 1955 the board of directors of Malting 
Barley Improvement Association authorized the appointment of a 
malting barley research advisory committee. This committee has 
held three meetings and will meet again on June 1. It is making a 
survey of Federal, State, and industrial funds currently dev oted to 
barley research. The committee is also making a careful study of the 
barley research now being done by plant breeders, agronomists, plant 
pathologists, malting and brewing chemists, and others. 

The barley- research program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is well planned and administered and is effective, but is 
not extensive or intensive enough to meet the needs of farmers and 
the grain trade. This trade produces and handles from 275 million 
to 391 million bushels annually. The dollar value of the United 
States harley crop ranges from $341 million, which is the 10-year aver- 
age, to $386,700,000, the value of the 1955 crop. The current appro- 
priation for barley resarch in the United States Department ofAgri- 
culture is $249,340. This is only 0.06 percent of the value of the 
1955 crop. 

MALTING 


BARLEY IMPORTS 





Senator Hayven. Is any malting barley imported from any other 
countries into the United States? 

Mr. Gorpr. Yes, sir, Senator; from Canada we import volumes of 
Montcalm variety of malting barley. 

Senator Haypen. Is that the only place you can obtain it? 

Mr. Gorpr. Yes, sir. There are experiments on imports of two-row 
barley from European countries, but it is not used generally. It is 
not a factor at all. 

Senator Haypen. What do European countries do for their barley 
supply? Do they grow it in Europe? 

Mr. Gorpe. Yes; “they do. Czechoslovakia and some of those coun- 
tries are known for their two-row varieties of barley which they have 
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their types of beers made from. Our country does not generally lean 
toward that type of barley, or malt made from it, because we have a 
different character to our oe entirely. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, if I recall the figures correctly, and 
I think I do, 20 percent of all the barley reaching terminal markets 
in the United States last year was of foreign origin, mostly Canadian. 

Mr. Gorpe. That is mostly Canada. 

Senator Youne. Was that mostly a good malting barley? 

Mr. Gorpe. Predominantly so. The majority of it, or that which 
went for malting, was a very good geeky in this past year. 

Senator Youne. We could easily supply all of our own malting 
barley needs if we produced a better quality. 

Mr. Parker. If we had the disease-resisting varieties, yes. 

Mr. Gorepve. That isright. That is exactly what we would like to do. 
In the past year or two it has been necessary to go out beyond our sup- 
plies here in this country to get the type of barley, the plump, high 
extract type of barley, which was not available here entirely. 

Senator Young. Is Montcalm a Canadian variety ? 

Mr. Goepg. Yes, sir. 


CANADIAN RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. It seem to me the Canadians are doing a good job 
on barley and wheat research and on some other items as well. 

Mr. Parker. Our next variety in your State would probably be one 
called Parkland. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, most of this research was not under- 
taken principally because we have not appropriated sufficient funds. 
Of course, the committee appropriates a lot of research money, but not 
very much of it reaches the experiment stations where the real work is 
done. 

Senator Russetu. I gather that the winter barley is not suitable for 
malting. 

Mr. a Generally not. We have not had a variety as yet that 
would dothe job. Isthat not right, Dr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. If he may finish this, then if you want me to I 
can comment very briefly on some of your questions, but only if you 
want me to. 

Mr. Goepe. Is it all right to proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Russety. Yes. 


INDUSTRY GRANTS FOR BARLEY RESEARCH 


Mr. Goepe. I would just like to add what has been mentioned, the 
fine and substantial industrial support of the research in malting 
barley. The malting and brewing industries contribute approxi- 
mately $55,000 aiiiaiathe in maintaining fellowships and grants-in-aid 
of barley research at about 10 agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations throughout the country. And in addition to these expendi- 
tures for barley research, maltsters and brewers who are members of 
the Malting Barley Improvement Association and Malt Research Insti- 
tute contribute the services of their technical staff members and their 
facilities in making experimental malting and pilot brewing tests on 
a large number of samples of barley, especially of these new selections 
and varieties that come up every crop season. 
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In 1955 the cost-basis value of these laboratory barley quality tests 
was estimated at over $50,000. 

We cite these statements in addition to show that maltsters and 
brewers are really interested in barley research and are, themselves, 
helping to rs it financially and technologically. 

We hope that your committee will concur in our conviction that 
everybody profits from research and that you will approve our 
request for increase of $50,000 in the appropriation for barley re- 
search in the United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. 

That, in brief, is a summary of our request, and we appreciate and 
that you for the time granted in presenting it. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Schmidt very kindly went back, Senator, and got 
this off our bed. 

Mr. Goepe. We thought this chart would be very illustrative of the 
point we were making. This picture on the left is a Kindred 1955 
crop, plump kernel barley acceptable for malting. Over a %4 sieve 
this barley will screen out to 54 percent of plump kernels remaining on 
that sieve. Through a sieve, 544, which, according to Government 
standards is classified as a feed grain, only 3 percent of this barley 
went through that sieve of this lot of barley. Incidentally, this is 
car dirty, or we would say barley with the dirt from the country 
station, as it is from the country. 

This other one is likewise a sample from the country of barley that 
is not suitable for malting because it only has 6 percent on the %4 
sieve of plump kernels. In other words, 31 percent went through a 
5¢4 sieve. And you can see the needle type which we call flat, lack- 
ing in substance the type of berry and kernel. 

This is the type of havle that the farmer knows he cannot get a 
malting premium for. He keeps it on his farm and either sells it for 
feed or grinds it for feed or puts it under loan. This other is the 
type of barley he gets his malting premium for, and that is the type 
of barley we Aieaild Vike to get and which we are buying to make up 
our 100 million bushels. 

Senator Younc. The reason farmers are planting more feed type 
barley, even though the premium is very high for malting barley, is 
because they are more sure of acrop. The yield is better, too, and it 
is not as susceptible to disease. 

Mr. Parker. This is primarily due to the disease of the Septoria. 

Incidentally, you probably know the father of the man who grew 
this barley. I know the father but I do not know the son. Mr. 
Nagel of Manville. 

Senator Youna. Yes, I know him very well. 

Mr. Gorpe. From the experimenting done thus far there has been 
more increase in the amount of feed barley of varieties that have 
become disease resistant, with good yield for the farmer, but which 
do not incorporate the malting quality. And that is why we would 
like to have more full-time work from the malting viewpoint. This 
would definitely benefit the farmers and would give us our supply 
in this country and insure their supply. 

Senator Russeti. Do you have any questions, Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. No questions. 

Senator Youne. Do you have anything you want to add, Mr. 
Parker ? 
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RESEARCH WORK AT GRANTVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Parker. Just a few words, maybe, to the people that are here. 

I would like to say to Senator Russell that, I think it is called the 
Mountain Experiment Station up in the northern part of Georgia, 
north of Grantville, is one of the best places I know of for testing 
the winter hardiness or real cold resistance of winter barley varieties, 
and they are doing splendid work up there. There is no reason that 
the potential value of winter barley cannot come into flower and 
fruit at least for the purposes Mr. Goede mentioned as a pasture and 
nurse crop and as a grain crop, and quite possibly some of it for 
malting as the industry expands, which it is doing, into the South. 
One of the breweries, I believe, is going to build a plant in Atlanta 
and one, I am sure, is going to build one in New Orleans. So there is 
a possible future. 

YIELD PER ACRE IN ARIZONA 


Then for Senator Hayden’s interest in Arizona and the Southwest, 
including his neighboring State of California, I might say that an 
interesting observation to me as an agronomist, and perhaps it would 
involve a certain amount of State pride to you, Senator, is that the 
yield picture of barley in Arizona, I think, is 67 bushels per acre, 
which is higher than anv other State in the whole 48 States. 

Senator Young. Is that the average yield? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, because it is irrigated, Senator Young. 


NORTH DAKOTA AND CALIFORNIA 


But T would like to hand a small palm now to you, or a big palm 
to you, Senator Young. In terms of millions of bushels of barley 
North Dakota is always either No. 1 or No. 2. It is usually No. 1. 
California occasionally comes in in a year of bad disease, or bad dry 
weather or something and noses out North Dakota. 

So we are very happy that Senator Russell is chairman here and 
these two gentlemen, one from the highest-yielding barley State in 
terms of bushels per acre and one from the highest-producing State 
in terms of millions .of bushels, are here. 

Senator Russrety. I have gotten in on the research at the State 
Experiment Station. 

Mr. Parker. They are doing fine work at both Athens and Griffin, 
and what is the name of the little town where that mountain station 
is? I can’t think of it right now. 

Senator Russetxi. Not far from Blue Ridge. 

Mr. Parker. It is up in there, 60 miles up in there. 

Senator Russeixt. The State created that station. It is a good little 
station for that area. 

Mr. Parker. I would just like to add, if I may, to all of you pres- 
ent, and the other members of this committee, that in the recent years 
the last 2, 4, and 6 years, you have been very patient in hearing our 
pleas and very generous in granting them, in part. We would not 
come now, I can assure you, again, in 6 years if it were not for this 
very serious, critical, devastating epidemic of Septoria which really 
swept the whole valley. It is comparable, Senator Young—I won’t 
say in a small way—but it is comparable in a way to 15-B stem rust 
of wheat which really ruined the macaroni industry for several years 
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and ruined the farmers. I won’t say that this will ruin the whole 
malting and brewing industries, but it has caused very serious losses 
both to the growers and to the grain trade, and, as Mr. Goede has, I 
think, so clearly pointed out, to the two industries. 

Senator Youne. Just one question, Mr. Goede. Does that slimmer 
barley have any effect on the quality of beer? 

Mr. Goepe. It just doesn’t go into beer, unfortunately. I mean, this 
slimmer barley is cleaned out and only about 20 percent is captured. 

Senator Younc. If you were forced to use it for lack of something 
better what kind of beer would it make? 

Mr. Gorpr. It would be a very husky, grainy, hully taste, because 
there is no substance in here. 

Mr. Parner. There is no starch and therefore no sugar. 

Mr. Goeprg. Mostly watery beer is what you would get. 

Mr. Parker. Before we finish, have you met Mr. Leslie Schmidt, 
who works closely with Mr. Clinton M. Hester, whom some of you 
may know in Washington as the Washington counsel for the United 
States Brewers Foundation. 

Senator Russetu. We are glad to see you, Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Parker. He has helped us to find our way around here. 

Senator Russet. I thought Senator Young had taken care of the 
barley people a year or two ago. Apparently he has a new disease 
up there. 

Mr. Parker. There is a real case or we would not come back as 
we have. 

And we thank you. 

Senator Russetxi. The other witness who was to appear this after- 
noon is ill and cannot be present so the committee will be in recess 
now until tomorrow morning at 10:30. We will meet in room F-39 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., Monday, April 30, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, May 1, 1956.) 
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1957 


TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subeom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Stennis, Young, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Dworshak, Dirksen, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD J. THYE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


BARLEY SITUATION IN THE NORTHWEST 


Senator Russetit. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Thye, a member of the Appropriation Committee, desires 
to submit a matter to the committee. He has other commitments and 
we will hear him immediately. 

Senator Torr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Northwest have been faced with the prob- 
lem of a blight on our malting barley. It has greatly reduced the 
yield, or return from an acre seeded to barley, in comparison with 
other crops, and there has been a decline in the cain of acres 
seeded to lee especially the malting barley. 

There is, as a consequence, a tendency to seed the feed varieties and 
that is reducing the supply of available malting barley. It has be- 
come a concern to malting barley users. 


TELEGRAM FROM KURTH MALTING CO. 


I have witnessed this blight and the loss of crops in much of the 
Northwest region for the past many years. Yesterday morning I 
received a telegram from Mr. L. E. Voell, vice president of the Kurth 
Malting Co., of Minneapolis. I thought this telegram was so perti- 
nent and directly to the point of the problem that we are faced with 
in the Northwest that I would like to have the telegram inserted in 
the record. 
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Senator Russetzt. The telegram will appear in the record. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 
(The telegram referred to follows :) 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 30, 1956. 
Senator Epwarp J. Trye, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We wish to bring to your attention the need for increased support for barley 
research and solicit your influence with Senator Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, 
chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations and Senator 
Carl Hayden, of Arizona, chairman of Agricultural Appropriations Committee. 

During the 4 past crop years the malting barley crop particularly has been 
severely damaged by combinations of disease and excessive heat. While this 
situation has seriously affected the malting industry as a group, it has most 
seriously affected the acre returns of the farmers within particularly the States 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Wisconsin. We have previously 
asked your support for barley research in connection with some of these serious 
diseases. The situation, however, has become more serious and because of 
falling acre yields, farmers are reported seeding feed barley in preference to 
malting barley. We have a shortage of acceptable malting barley together 
with a surplus of feeding-type barleys. We feel that an additional $50,000 
devoted to barley research and breeding will be required until our scientists 
can produce a higher yielding, .943 disease resistant malting barley. Breeding 
and research work is underway but unfortunately it is hampered by lack of 
sufficient funds. Anything that you may do to assist in securing support for 
an increased allotment of money for barley breeding and research by the 
United States Department of Agriculture will be sincerely appreciated. 

L. E. VoeELt, 
Vice President, Kurth Malting Co. 


DECREASE IN PRODUCTION OF BARLEY 


Senator Russet. I might say that we had some witnesses yesterday 
testifying on behalf of this need. They pointed out that there has 
been a decrease in the production of barley that is fit for malting pur- 
poses in Minnesota and in the Red River Valley of North Dakota. 

Senator Tyr. The area surrounding Red Wing, Minn., and over 
into Wisconsin, was a natural barley-producing area in the years past. 
However, with the coming of the blight on the malting variety, there 
has been a decrease in the number of acres seeded to that variety of 
barley. It isa loss both to industry and to the farmers. 

Mr. Voell in his telegram speaks of a $50,000 appropriation and I 
believe that sum should be appropriated in order that we could do 
some research study on the problem. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. I wish that I could be 3 and 4 
men at various times, because we have a whole series of subcommittees 
in session and I am across the hall here this morning. 

Senator Russriu. I am having to forego attending two myself. 

Senator Ture. I have no fear about agricultural appropriations as 
long as Senator Richard Russell is here. 

Senator McCarruy. Before you leave, Senator, your suggestion, as 
I understand it, is that we appropriate $50,000 for research on this 
particular subject to try and get the answer? 

Senator Tuyr. Definitely, and the malting barley, of course, is 
eoaensen in your State of Wisconsin just as it is in Minnesota and the 

akotas. 

The blight has seriously affected the malting variety of barley in all 
of those States. If the trade thinks that $50,000 could do it—I am 
quite certain that they have made a rather careful check of that—we 
should, I believe, at least appropriate that sum of money. 
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Senator Russrrz.. The next witness appearing on the agenda pro- 
vided me for this morning’s hearing is the Honorable Fritz Lanham, 
a distinguished former Member of the House from the State of Texas. 


TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRITZ LANHAM, FORMER MEMBER OF 


ey 
a, ! CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 
or 
oe PREPARED STATEMENT 
- 3 Mr. Lannam. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
™ . ™ . rn . . ¢ 
es name is Fritz Lanham and I represent the Trinity Improvement Asso- 
ly ’ ciation, which is a nonprofit organization devoted to the proper devel- 
os opment and usefulness of the Trinity River in Texas and its vast 
rm watershed of 12 million acres. 
er I shall make a brief statement, Mr. Chairman, and I should like to 
00 submit for the record an amplification of that statement. 
es Senator Russriy. All right, sir, you may proceed. 
ng Cr ] > » se) TO 
of . 1e statement referred to follows: ) 
or ; In the light of your experience and forceful statements in reports you have 
he ‘ made, I realize that there is no need to accentuate the fact that nothing is more 
important to our country than the protection of our natural resources, especially 
soiland water. To this end, you are giving consideration, among other things, to 
the 11 watershed districts originally selected by the Department of Agriculture 
as the most eligible for prompt attention and treatment. ' 
These 11 districts, authorized in 1936, were expected to be completed projects 
by this time, but after all these years some of them are miserably lagging. 
Ly Largely because of this unwarranted delay, the original estimates of costs have 
as been very materially increased by the decline in value of the dollar. This pre- 
r- crastination has involved very considerable additional Federal expenditure. 
By way of contrast, let me remind vou that, with reference to the Upner Trinity 
| a district, the Corps of Engineers, though by their authorization they started their 
er | 7 similar service a year later, have completed 90 percent or more of the work 
st. ; assigned them. They have built four large reservoirs, have finished the Fort 
re Worth floodway project, and are far advanced with the Dallas floodway project. 
The Trinity watershed district is by far the largest of the 11. This is natural 
of because it is all in one enormous State and has a watershed of 12 million acres. 
Some of the districts involve two or more States. As an indication of our expan- 
ty ; sive territory, I may say that my father once represented in Congress a district 
do composed of 98 counties, a few as large or larger than Rhode Island. It was 
almost three times as large as all the New England States. 
It is well to remember, too, that before any of this Federal work was started, 
4 local interests of the Trinity expended, without any contribution from either 
1S 4 the State or National Governments, many millions of dollars on this project in 


building several large reservoirs and an extensive system of levees. it is also 
true that these local interests have contributed to the Federal Trinity project 
funds almost equal to the contributions of the other 10 districs combined. 
as Yet, in spite of this outstanding service of the Trinity people, the Trinity 
district has been grossly neglected and discriminated against in the allocations 
of the money made available by this committee. It may be that in some par- 


as ticular year an emergency may have required special attention to 1 or 2 districts, 
us : but certainly this has not been true of the many years that have passed since 

} this watershed work was started. 
is I wish to present and explain and ask to have inserted in the record a most 
he informative tabulation depicting the inexcusable disparity in allocations to the 
| Trinity district. 

4 What I have recited reflects the existing situation. If the same trend con- 
all tinues, it may be 50 years before the important Trinity project is completed in 
1m , accordance with congressional intent that the work be finished in less than 20 

4 years. 
we { Now let us see some of the unfortunate happenings in the Trinity district 


because of this unreasonable delay in carrying out the purpose of the program. 
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In these watershed projects you are concerned with the tributary streams and 
the flood plains, among other things. On page 377 of the budget for the fiscal year 
1957, you will find this statement, which I quote: 

“The aim of the Agriculture Department’s flood-prevention work on water- 
sheds is to prevent or reduce floodwater and sediment damage in upstream areas 
and to reduce sedimentation of river channels and reservoirs.” 

It is sad to contemplate how tardily the Department is carrying out this 
fundamental aim. In this matter of sedimentation, for instance, let me call 
your attention to the fact that the Corps of Engineers is very much concerned 
about the situation of Galveston Bay, into which the Trinity River flows. It is 
the black lands of the upper Trinity that contribute most of the silt which is so 
rapidly filling Galveston Bay channels with a black ooze which has resulted in 
maintenance costs running 25 percent greater than the cost of new work to date 
Of course, this silt, which is such a liability to Trinity River and Galveston Bay 
improvements, constitutes the very lite of the soil which is the only capita! 
of Trinity agriculture. If most of this flood-borne silt could be kept on the 
land, it would continue to be the vital part of our only permanent asset. It has 
been pointed out many times that much of arid north Africa was once the granary 
of Rome. It may be just as true that some day north Texas, so potentially 
significant, may be likewise largely a wasteline if we do not handle properly 
our soils and waters. Surely this is a menace demanding the urgent attention 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The useful operation of these various reser- 
voirs will be doubled or trebled in the number of years if proper steps are 
taken to avoid this excessive sedimentation. 

Now let us consider the situation with reference to tributary streams and 
flood plains. For instance, a rancher, and we have many of them in our 
section, ordinarily must depend upon his small-stream, flood-plain holdings for 
his feed crops. Even though his uplands may be 10 to 20 times as great in 
acreage, often he cannot operate if his flood-plains are taken. It is estimated 
that 80 percent of the agricultural flood losses on the Trinity watershed are 
suffered on the creeks. 

In this regard, I should like to quote from an address delivered by Mr. Arthur 
Leesh, a member of the Texas State Soil Conservation Board, on January 18, 
1956, at the annual meeting of the soil conversation district supervisors of 
Texas: 

“Water development and management are inseparable from land manage- 
ment and use. 

“Perhaps now we can all soon begin to realize that behind every sensational, 
widely publicized flood there are numerous little unspectacular floods which 
never reach the newspapers or radio even as news filler for back pages. The 
damages, however, of these little floods ofttimes far outstrip those of the biz 
floods and are, to » much greater degree, of an irreparable nature. 

“Physically, a watershed is all of an area which sheds its waters into a single 
given stream, lake, or other catchment. Large watersheds are made up of a 
number of small watersheds, and small watersheds are made up of even smaller 
watersheds. And, finally. we come back from the small gully that was once 
a stock trail to the patch of bare ground where the impact of the raindrop has 
sealed the soil and caused the drops to collect and start their movement down 
the first slope toward lower reaches of the river to contribute to a possible sensa 
tional flood.” 

It should be borne in mind also that small reservoirs afford water-supply and 
recreation benefits to coutiguous rural areas. 

I think the following is an illuminating incident: A few years ago Mack 
McConnell, then a Soil Conservation Service representative at Denton, Tex., 
attended a night meeting on soil conservation and flood control near Muenster, 
Tex. On his way that afternoon to this meeting he passed a fiood-plain field 
of grain about 12 inches high. He thought how he wished it were his. During 
the meeting that night a cloudburst occurred and Mack had to stay overnight 
and return home the next afternoon when the creeks were largely back in their 
banks. When he reached the wide flood plain where he had admired the waving 
grain, he found it covered with 10 to 15 inches of fine-grained, sterile sand 
from the gullies of the upstream eastern Cross-limbers. That is by no means 
an unusual occurrence. 

Now I have indicated in part what is happening in the Trinity district by 
reason of this unreasonable lag in the allocations of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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Let us consider now briefly what steps can be taken to relieve and correct 
this deplorable situation. I realize that the function of your committee is to 
appropriate a blanket amount and that the allocations are made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, it may be that you can bring forcefully to the 
attention of the Soil Conservation Service the inexeusably low allocations to the 
Trinity district. Until the situation is corrected, damages will be increasing, 
greater expenditures will become necessary, and this great Trinity watershed 
will suffer a serious diminution of its contributions to the national economy 

Another step that can be taken appropriately is to increase the budget recom 

endation for flood-prevention funds from $10,700,000 to $12 million. Such an 
nerease could be used effectively and to great advantage. We are expending 
creat sums for the betterment of foreign countries and the improvement of con- 
ditions affecting adversely their national economy. Surely it behooves us to 
rive more heed to the menace to our own natural resources upon which our 
continued prosperity depends. With these watershed projects so far below 
schedule, notably the Trinity district, we are magnifying the threat to our own 
progress and paving the way for Federal expenditures that otherwise would be 
unnecessary. 

It is high time, too, that the lower Trinity be accorded proper consideration 
as well as the wpper Trinity. Similar needed work can be carried on there 
under the Soil Conservation Service authority to engage in watershed protec 

on under Public Law 566, 83d Congress, 2d session, by cooperating with local 
nterests in works of improvement similar to those for flood prevention. 

in a committee report last year appears this very pertinent statement : 

In the opinion of the committee, work on the 11 approved watersheds under 
flood prevention is falling far behind a satisfactory and economical rate of 
progress. * * * Testimony indicates that, at the present rate of progress, it 
v take many years to complete the projects authorized in 1936.” 

That is certainly an accurate statement ‘he Trinity district in particular 

< suffered because of this unfortunate procrastination in deserved allocations 

ts urgent needs. 

In that committee report last vear you stated further 

‘The delay appears to be due entirely to the lack of adequate Federal funds 
since local contributions in the form of money and land easements have been more 
than adequate to match all Federal expenditures to date.’ 

May I call your attention to the fact that, in the case of the Trinity district, 
the delay is also largely due to the percentage of allocations, the Trinity district 

present having received less than 20 percent of the funds necessary for 
completion. 

You are faced, gentlemen, with a very serious and important problem. Let 

s hope that vou can take steps to get the respective 11 watershed districts on 
a par percentagewise in the matter of allocations and that sufficient appropria 
tions may be made to speed their completion. We shall suffer irreparable 
damage if we do not take such action. I have been telling this same sad story 
for several years and we of the Trinity district who have done so much to tx 
helpful cherish the hope that the seriousness of this situation may be realized 
by all concerned and that prompt measures may be adopted to get us to the 
promised goal. 

I appreciate and thank you for your often-expressed interest in getting this 
vital problem adequately solved. 


TRINITY WATERSHED 


Mr. Lannam. Among other things before you for consideration are 
the 11 watershed districts. They were originally authorized in 1936. 

The Department of Agriculture selected these 11 watersheds as the 
ones most appropriate for attention and treatment under that leg- 
islation. 

It was contemplated that the work on these watersheds would be 
finished before the present time, but the work has lagged greatly and 
by reason of that delay the cost has been increased materially. 

Now, the Corps of Engineers, a year later, were authorized to per 
form certain services for this Trinity watershed. Today, 90 percent 
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In these watershed projects you are concerned with the tributary streams and 
the flood plains, among other things. On page 377 of the budget for the fiscal year 
1957, you will find this statement, which I quote: 

“The aim of the Agriculture Department’s flood-prevention work on water- 
sheds is to prevent or reduce floodwater and sediment damage in upstream areas 
und to reduce sedimentation of river channels and reservoirs.” 

It is sad to contemplate how turdily the Department is carrying out this 
fundamental aim. In this matter of sedimentation, for instance, let me call 
your attention to the fact that the Corps of Engineers is very much concerned 
about the situation of Galveston Bay, into which the Trinity River flows. It is 
the black lands of the upper Trinity that contribute most of the silt which is so 
rapidly filling Galveston Bay channels with a black ooze which has resulted in 
maintenance costs running 25 percent greater than the cost of new work to date. 
Of course, this silt, which is such a liability to Trinity River and Galveston Bay 
improvements, constitutes the very lite of the soil which is the only capital 
of Trinity agriculture. If most of this flood-borne silt could be kept on the 
land, it would continue to be the vital part of our only permanent asset. It has 
been pointed out many times that much of arid north Africa was once the granary 
of Rome. It may be just as true that some day north Texas, so potentially 
significant, may be likewise largely a wasteline if we do not handle properly 
our soils and waters. Surely this is a menace demanding the urgent attention 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The useful operation of these various reser- 
voirs will be doubled or trebled in the number of years if proper steps are 
taken to avoid this excessive sedimentation. 

Now let us consider the situation with reference to tributary streams and 
flood plains. For instance, a rancher, and we have many of them in our 
section, ordinarily must depend upon his small-stream, flood-plain holdings for 
his feed crops. Even though his uplands may be 10 to 20 times as great in 
acreage, often he cannot operate if his flood-plains are taken. It is estimated 
that 80 percent of the agricultural flood losses on the Trinity watershed are 
suffered on the creeks. 

In this regard, I should like to quote from an address delivered by Mr. Arthur 
Leesh, a member of the Texas State Soil Conservation Board, on January 18, 
1956, at the annual meeting of the soil conversation district supervisors of 
Texas: 

“Water development and management are inseparable from land manage- 
ment and use. 

“Perhaps now we can all soon begin to realize that behind every sensational, 
widely publicized flood there are numerous little unspectacular floods which 
never reach the newspapers or radio even as news filler for back pages. The 
damages, however, of these little floods ofttimes far outstrip those of the big 
floods and are, to » much greater degree, of an irreparable nature. 

“Physically, a watershed is all of an area which sheds its waters into a single 
given stream, lake, or other catchment. Large watersheds are made up of a 
number of small watersheds, and small watersheds are made up of even smaller 
watersheds. And, finally. we come back from the small gully that was once 
a stock trail to the patch of bare ground where the impact of the raindrop has 
sealed the soil and caused the drops to collect and start their movement down 
the first slope toward lower reaches of the river to contribute to a possible sensa- 
tional flood.” 

It should be borne in mind also that small reservoirs afford water-supply and 
recreation benefits to coutiguous rural areas. 

I think the following is an illuminating incident: A few years ago Mack 
McConnell, then a Soil Conservation Service representative at Denton, Tex., 
attended a night meeting on soil conservation and flood control near Muenster, 
Tex. On his way that afternoon to this meeting he passed a flood-plain field 
of grain about 12 inches high. He thought how he wished it were his. During 
the meeting that night a cloudburst occurred and Mack had to stay overnight 
and return home the next afternoon when the creeks were largely back in their 
banks. When he reached the wide flood plain where he had admired the waving 
grain, he found it covered with 10 to 15 inches of fine-grained, sterile sand 
from the gullies of the upstream eastern Cross-Timbers. That is by no means 
an unusual occurrence. 

Now I have indicated in part what is happening in the Trinity district by 
reason of this unreasonable lag in the allocations of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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Let us consider now briefly what steps can be taken to relieve and correct 
this deplorable situation. I realize that the function of your committee is to 
appropriate a blanket amount and that the allocations are made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, it may be that you can bring forcefully to the 
attention of the Soil Conservation Service the inexcusably low allocations to the 
Trinity district. Until the situation is corrected, damages will be increasing, 
greater expenditures will become necessary, and this great Trinity watershed 
will suffer a serious diminution of its contributions to the national economy. 

Another step that can be taken appropriately is to increase the budget recom- 
mendation for flood-prevention funds from $10,700,000 to $12 million. Such an 
increase could be used effectively and to great advantage. We are expending 
great sums for the betterment of foreign countries and the improvement of con- 
ditions affecting adversely their national economy. Surely it behooves us to 
vive more heed to the menace to our own natural resources upon whieh our 
continued prosperity depends. With these watershed projects so far below 
schedule, notably the Trinity district, we are magnifying the threat to our own 
progress and paving the way for Federal expenditures that otherwise would be 
unnecessary. 

It is high time, too, that the lower Trinity be accorded proper consideration 
as well as the upper Trinity. Similar needed work can be carried on there 
under the Soil Conservation Service authority to engage in watershed protec- 
tion under Public Law 566, 83d Congress, 2d session, by cooperating with local 
interests in works of improvement similar to those for flood prevention. 

in a committee report last year appears this very pertinent statement: 

“In the opinion of the committee, work on the 11 approved watersheds under 
flood prevention is falling far behind a satisfactory and economical rate of 
progress. * * * Testimony indicates that, at the present rate of progress, it 
will take many years to complete the projects authorized in 1936.” 

That is certainly an accurate statement. The Trinity district in particular 
has suffered because of this unfortunate procrastination in deserved allocations 
to its urgent needs. 

In that committee report last year you stated further: 

“The delay appears to be due entirely to the lack of adequate Federal funds 
since local contributions in the form of money and land easements have been more 
than adequate to match all Federal expenditures to date.” 

May I eall your attention to the fact that, in the case of the Trinity district, 
the delay is also largely due to the percentage of allocations, the Trinity district 
at present having received less than 20 percent of the funds necessary for 
completion. 

You are faced, gentlemen, with a very serious and important problem. Let 
us hope that you ean take steps to get the respective 11 watershed districts on 
a par percentagewise in the matter of allocations and that sufficient appropria- 
tions may be made to speed their completion. We shall suffer irreparabk 
damage if we do not take such action. I have been telling this same sad story 
for several years and we of the Trinity district who have done so much to be 
helpful cherish the hope that the seriousness of this situation may be realized 
by all concerned and that prompt measures may be adopted to get us to the 
promised goal. 

I appreciate and thank you for your often-expressed interest in getting this 
vital problem adequately solved. 


TRINITY WATERSHED 


Mr. Lannam. Among other things before you for consideration are 
the 11 watershed districts. They were originally authorized in 1936. 

The Department of Agriculture selected these 11 watersheds as the 
are appropriate for attention and treatment under that leg- 
islation. 

It was contemplated that the work on these watersheds would be 
finished before the present time, but the work has lagged greatly and 
by reason of that delay the cost has been increased materially. 

Now, the Corps of Engineers, a year later, were authorized to per- 
form certain services for this Trinity watershed. Today, 90 percent 
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of their work has been completed, while the work of the Department of 
Agriculture is lagging very materially. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LEVEES BY LOCAL INTERESTS 


The Trinity is by far the largest of these watersheds. Let me call 
your attention first to the fact that the local interests of the Trinity 
watershed have 56 organized levee districts; they have constructed 397 
miles of levees on the Trinity River without 1 cent of either Federal 
or State contribution. In addition, there are 62 miles of private 
levee developments. 

In addition to that, they have built at their own expense a number of 
very large reservoirs and they have contributed to the work of this 
watershed program from the governmental angle as much as 7 or 8 
of the remaining districts of the total 11. 

I should like to call attention to this chart I submit and I think it 
would be informative and illuminating to have it printed in the record. 

Senator Russetv. We will have it printed in the record if you wish. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Analysis of flood prevention allocations (sources of quantities are official) 


| 
| Allocations, fiscal Total allocations In terms 
year 1956 through 1956 j of aa 


|j——— ng ier teem ease CT 
costs, 
percent 


Estimated 
Federal 


Percent of Amount Percent of 


Amount total | total 


| 


$12. 151, 563 | 

2.653 499 
| 10.598 052 
6, 553, 695 
189, 495 
, 451. 395 
912. 426 
, 644 620 
, 243, 627 
293, 134 
, 511, 401 
, 040, 062 


Upper Trinity, Tex--- ; .- |$64, 943, 540 | $2, 224, 915 
Middle Colorado, Tex 5 eigh 5, 466, 790 834 047 
Washita, Okla. and Tex_-.-..---- 22 823 290 , 655, 422 
Yazoo, Miss Lee ere , 541, 927 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss--...----- , 739. 340 681, 102 
Coosa, Ga. and Tenn_- oh | 2,491, 230 378, 481 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........-..------| 19 490, 795 870 632 
Santa Ynez, Calif-.- om 2, 156, 870 67, 417 
Potomac, Md., Va., Pa., W. Va---- , 619, 160 337. 358 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y alee .| 5,278, 837 317, 069 
Little Sioux, Iowa and Minn_______| 8, 838, 200 781, 630 
Emergencies. --.---...-.-- pad bike 300, 000 


t 
a] 


PRON NSIS NE: 


— 


—_ 


COS Dina 
SON RAI DORIS 
NNO DeRUee< 


TD et 


RON COW oo cc ta cae .|175, 230, 382 | 10, 000, 000 100.0 | 59, 242, 969 


Total, excluding Tr __..-----|I10, 736,842 | 7, 775, 085 77.8 | 47. 091. 406 


L008. 76000... ....+- 34, 382, 330 , 553, 695 





Total excluding Trinity and 


76, 354, 512 40, 537, 711 











UPPER TRINITY 


Mr. Lanuam. This is a statement of what these 11 districts have 
received percentagewise and also in terms of money. 

Now, the upper Trinity, which has done so much in its own behalf 
and has contributed so largely to the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service, has received only 18.7 percent of the necessary funds to com- 
plete the project, which should have been completed by now. 

Now, let me call your attention to the percentage of completion 
on some of the other projects which have not contributed to any 
such extent to the good work being done; 48.5, 46.5, 54.1, 58.4, 40.6, 
76.3, 76.8, 43.4 and 85 percent. 

Yet the Trinity, which has done so much more to be helpful than 
any of them, has received 18.7 percent. 
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I have sometimes thought that perhaps there ought to be a little 
change in the proc edure of congressional committees who now, with 
reference to various proposed appropriations, first hear the govern- 
mental representatives. I sometimes wonder if it would not be a good 
idea either to hear them later-—— 

Senator McCartriiy. May I apologize to the witness? 

We have an investigating committee conference on and I have to 
leave. It is not because of lack of interest in what you are saying. 

Mr. Lanuam. Having spent 28 years in the House myself, Sena- 
tor, I understand. 

Senator McCarrny. I assure you that I will read your testimony 
very carefully. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you. 

I wonder what explanation the Department of Agriculture and the 
Soil Conservation Service could make and would make with reference 
to this great disparity in the percentage of completion in these 11 
watersheds with only 18.7 percent of the Trinity project completed. 

The only other one which is lagging unduly is the Yazoo, Miss., 
watershed, which has received 19.1 percent. Other than those 2, every 
1 of them has received 40 percent or more from the standpoint of the 
completion of the projects. 


SOIL LOSS AND SEDIMENTATION 


Now, the soil loss and the sedimentation by reason of the lagging in 
the Trinity watershed work has been very great. For instance, from 
the standpoint of the Trinity, our topsoil that we need so much is 
going down the river into Galveston Bay, and the Cor ps of Engineers 
has stated that the cost of their work down there is being very 
greatly increased thereby, and yet that soil is the principal asset of 
our whole section. 

The useful life of these reservoirs built by the local interests and 
by the Corps of Engineers can be doubled or trebled if we will go 
ahead with this Trinity project and get it completed and not allow 
this great discrepancy in the allocations to exist. Of course, many 
of our troubles arise from the standpoint of local floods on the hill- 
sides. 

We have periods of drouth followed by periods of flood and these 
disastrous local storms on the hillsides, ‘and although those hillside 
floods never receive much attention in the press, they do more lasting 
damage than some of those which are more highly advertised. 

It 1s very important that these floods on the tributaries of the 
Trinity River, which in the aggregate perhaps are often more dis- 
astrous than the big ones, be given attention. 

So we ask that the committee look into this matter very carefully 
and, if possible, get the Department of Agriculture and the Soil Con- 
servation Service to put the Trinity district, which has done so much 
on its own and by way of contribution to this worthy enterprise, on a 
par with the allocations percentagewise that have been made to the 
other districts. 


oO 


1 
1 


> 


CrOows 


PROGRESS REPORT OF ASSOCIATION 


I would like to leave with the committee copies of the 1955-56 
progress report of the Trinity Improvement Association to show the 
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wonderful work they are doing despite the fact they are being so 
disregarded by the Federal Government in this great discrepancy and 
disparity of allocations of funds that exists. 
enator Russeti. We would be happy to have that, Mr. Lanham. 
The next witness is Mr. Nolen J. Fuqua, president of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
He is accompanied by Mr. Marion S. Monk, Jr., legislative ‘chair- 
man, and Hugh Tuttle of New Hampshire. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


STATEMENT OF NOLEN J. FUQUA, PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MARION S. MONK, JR., DIRECTOR, AND HUGH TUTTLE, DIRECTOR 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT NEEDS 


Mr. Fuqua. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russety. You may proceed, Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Fuqua. My name is Nolen J. Fuqua of Duncan, Okla., presi- 
dent of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

With me today is Marion Monk, Jr., a director of the national 
association, and chairman of that group’s legislative committee, and 
Hugh Tuttle from New Hampshire, who is a member of the legisla- 
tive committee and also a director in the national association. 

We appreciate this opportunity to again appear before this com- 
mittee to testify regarding the needs of the 2,700 soil conservation 
districts in America and to express the views of soil conservation dis- 
trict officials throughout the country on soil- and water-conservation 
matters generally. 

BOSTON CONVENTION 


Early in February we held our annual convention in Boston, Mass. 
Soil conseryation district officials from all States were in attendance. 
While bad weather held attendance down somewhat compared with 
recent years, the attending volunteer district officials, who serve with- 
out pay, numbered upward to a thousand. 

The items that we want to discuss with your committee were re- 
viewed thoroughly by these district officials at our convention. On 
several items there were specific resolutions adopted by the full con- 
vention, which we intend to review with you. 

I might say that we have a considerable list of testimony here, Mr. 
Chairman, and if you would like, we could highlight it and not read it 
all. 

Senator Russeut. We will be glad to have you present it just as 
you see fit, Mr. Fuqua. Of course, we oftentimes are more effective 
in a presentation to file our printed statement for the record and make 
an on-the-cuff presentation, but you may proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Fuqua. We will highlight it then and open the session for 
questions from you gentlemen if you would like. 

We want to first of all thank the members of this committee for the 
interest that you have given to soil-conservation district work. We 
are ever mindful of the support that you have given us, and the ac- 
tions you have taken in past years to keep our program from falter- 
ing. District supervisors throughout the land know that you are 
their friends. For them, we want to thank you at this time for your 
past actions. 
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Now, we come before you to ask for your further consideration so 
that the farmers of America can have the help they need so desperate- 
ly to speed up the application of soil and water conservation for the 
protection and improvement of their land for the benefit of the present 
and future generations of this country. 

We are not going to take your time to review the importance of soil 
and water conservation work to the future of this country because we 
know you gentlemen are fully aware of the work that is going on and 
the problems that remain to be solved in your own States. 

We know that you believe in our method of attacking these pro- 
grams through soil-conservation districts, which are local units of 
State government through which farmers and ranchers are teaming 
up with their Government to solve soil- and water-conservation 
problems. 

We have soil-conservation district needs for technical assistance 
and I will ask Mr. Monk to continue with that item. 

Senator Russet. All right, Mr. Monk. 


NEED FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Monk. Mr. Chairman, the soil-conservation districts now con- 
tain about 90 percent of all the farm and ranchlands in the Nation. 
More than 114 million farmers and ranchers in the country are active 
district cooperators who are applying soil- and water-conservation 
practices on their land. This is increasing by nearly 200,000 per year. 

Unfortunately, a substantial number of these cooperators are not 
able to move ahead with their conservation work as fast as they would 
like to because there are not enough soil-conservation technicians to 
help them. 

Furthermore, there are other farmers waiting who want to cooper- 
ate with their district, but are not now doing so because there isn’t 
enough technical help to get around to them either. 

When representatives of our organization testified before this com- 
mittee last year, we reported to you the results of a grass-roots survey 
of soil-conservation district officials that we had just completed. The 
information revealed in that survey is just as pertinent this year as 
it was last year. 

Two significant facts stand out: 

First, more than 45 percent of the districts reported that fewer 
technicians of the soil-conservation service are assigned to their dis- 
tricts now than in the past. 

Second, the additional technicians needed in all districts total 3,400. 

The fact that nearly half of the districts have lost technical help 
disturbs us very much. We asked the soil-conservation service for 
facts from their records on this matter. 

We learned that, on the average, only 14 as many man-years of soil- 
conservation service technical assistance is available per district today 
as was available in 1942. 

We all know that the cost of everything we buy has gone up a lot 
since 1942. We are especially aware of these costs in our own farm- 
ing operations, but we sometimes lose sight of the fact that the same 
economic laws apply to our conservation technicians as to farm ma- 
chinery, for example. 
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The average cost of hiring technicians is about double what it was 
in 1942. Even then, our best technicians are constantly receiving 
offers for better pay from other work. The operating costs to service 
those technicians have gone up, too. Office rent costs more. Pickup 
trucks cost more, and it costs more for gasoline to get the technician 
out to the farm. And the costs of other necessary services have gone 
up. 
The facts are simply this: 

The amount of funds available for technical assistance to soil-con- 
servation districts won’t hire us as much technical help as we used to 
have, or as much as we need. 


TOTAL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


We think it appropriate to comment on the growth of the soil con- 
servation district movement in the country since 1942. In 1942 there 
were less than 800 districts organized in the country. Today there are 
about 2,700 districts. 

We appreciate the fact that this committee over the years has con- 
sistently recognized the fact that new districts must have technical 
staff as they are organized. 

We are fully appreciative of the fact that when budget estimates 
submitted to the Congress did not provide for the staffing of new dis- 
tricts, that Congress has added such funds to the appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

This growth in districts from 800 to 2,700 has been a gradual process 
over the last 15 years. The level of funds provided as districts grew 
might have covered the costs of technical staff at that time. But the 
economic factors we have just mentioned have been working in this 
area, too. 

So, we find ourselves in the position in these districts, too, that funds 
available won’t hire the amount of technical help originally planned, 
or the amount that farmers need. 

Now, for the second pertinent fact from our grass-roots survey, that 
the additional technicians needed in all districts total 3,400. That is 
about 30 percent more technicians than can be hired with present 
available funds. And we want to emphasize that these are the needs 
of the 2.700 soil-conservation districts now in existence. 

Now, the funds available for technical assistance will not hire us 
as much help as we used to have or as much as we need. 

In 1942, with 800 districts organized in the country, and today 2,700, 
we appreciate the fact that this committee over the years has con- 
sistently recognized the fact that new districts must have technical 
staff as they are organized. 

We are most happy to note that the budget presented to the Congress 
this year provides funds for staffing technicians in those new districts 
which we expect will be organized during the next year, which we 
expect to amount to 50 or 60. 

That budget also provides for some other special needs such as 
stepped-up soil-survey work in the wind- erosion area of the southern 
Great Plains. We want to give our full support to these items in 
the budget. 

We are concerned, however, that the budget presented to you does 
not provide for any increase in funds to meet the extra needs in the 
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2,700 soil-conservation districts with going programs. While much 
good conservation work is now being done in these districts, there is 
more work waiting than the technicians can get to. 

Farmers are ready to apply enough more conservation that the local 
district officials over the country estimate they have need for 30 percent 
more technical helpers than they now have. 

In past years we have reviewed these needs with you gentlemen. And 
we have asked you to increase the requests from the Budget Bureau 
and appropriate enough money to fully meet our needs. While it has 
been impossible for you to go all the way with us in past years, we 
sincerely appreciate “the fact that you have restored proposed cuts 
and last year provided us with a moderate increase. 

Our needs this year would be on the basis of 10 percent of the total. 
We have 3,400 technicians needed and if we took 30 percent of that, or 

10 percent of the total, we would need $6.5 million this year just for 
one-third of those needs. 


BOSTON CONVENTION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The legislative committee of our association reviewed this history 
thoroughly at our Boston convention. They decided that this year 
we should not ask you to meet our full needs all in one year. Instead, 
they suggested that we ask you to help us approach our problems 
in such a manner that we m: Ly be able to meet our needs over a period 
of a few years. 

The legislative committee recommended the following resolution, 
which was adopted by the full convention : 

The committee reviewed in detail the appropriations voted by Congress in re- 
cent years for technical and other types of assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts and noted with regret that funds are far short of meeting district needs 
as reported district-by-district in the “grass-roots” analysis of last year. 

The committee also noted that the funds recommended for this work by the 
Department of Agriculture this year do not provide for any increase in technical 
assistance to existing Soil Conservation Districts, with the exception of minor 
sums which are specifically earmarked for specialized activities. 

It is therefore the recommendation of this committee that Congress be asked 
to appropriate sufficient funds to provide for an average increase in technical 
help to districts of at least 10 percent, that present technical assistance be main- 
tained without reduction, and sizable increases be made in funds needed to com- 
plete the national land inventory. 

The committee further recommends that special appropriations, separate and 
apart from those for technical assistance to Soil Conservation Districts, be 
voted for assistance in emergency or disaster areas. 

That, gentlemen, is the recommendation from our national conven- 
tion on this item, and we hope you will be able to give it favorable 


consideration. 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Another subject covered in our grass-roots survey of last year was 
the number of problems that soil conservation district officials reported 
on which they needed more research information. The fact that we 
found so many partly unsolved problems led us to look much deeper 
into this subject during the past year. 

One thing that amazed us was to find that, despite the large increase 
in appropriations for some kinds of research during the past few years, 
research in soil and water conservation has not been stepped up. 
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While the budget submitted to Congress provides for an additional 
million dollars for such research for next year, we think it should be 
substantially greater. In fact, we are recommending that soil and 
water conservation research be increased by $3 million next year. 

We were most amazed to find that the budget recommended will buy 
less than three-fourths as much soil and water conservation research 
as was being «lone in 1940 when there were only about 300 soil conser- 
vation districts in the United States. 

I would like to repeat that. With the present budget recommenda- 
tion, we can only buy three-fourths as much soil and water conserva- 
tion research today as we had in 1940 when there were only 300 con- 
servation districts. 

We feel that a hint from industry should be taken. Industrial re- 
search and development, with half of its $5 billion budget furnished by 
the Federal Government, expanded 100 percent between 1950 and 1954, 
and is expected to grow 4 times its present. size in the next 20 years. 

Our association instructed our research committee to make a 
thorough study of immediate and long-range research needs so that 
we could determine the size of an essential research program. 

Here again, the committee concluded that it would be most practical 
to approach the meeting of these needs over a period of years, rather 
than to ask Congress to try to meet the needs all in 1 year. 

The work of this research committee was anvther of the highlights 
of our Boston convention. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE REPORT 


We understand that you gentlemen have already been supplied with 


a copy of the report of this research committee, which was adopted by 
our full convention. 


We would like at this time to quote some excerpts from that report. 


After consulting many technical experts and papers, we have assembled 
many facts that point to the need for a much bigger program of soil and water 
conservation research than we now have. Very briefly, the sitnation is this: 

Our National Government’s budget for soil and water conservation research 
will buy less than three-fourths as much as in 1940 when there were 314 soil 
eonservation districts compared with nearly 2,700 today. 

With the watershed part of our program moving ahead rapidly, water needs 
increasing, population growing, and the amount of good agricultural land de 
creasing, we think research programs must be intensified. As a practical 
matter, private industry cannot be expected to do enough of this kind of 
research along with work on its own products. This means we have to get 
more action out of Federal and State Governments. 

The expansion in conservation research that we believe necessary would, 
as nearly as we can estimate, call for increasing the annual research budget 
by about $25 million within 10 years. This would mean an added cost of 
about 2 cents per acre of privately owned land. 

Our recommendations are as follows: 

1. Immediate increases should be appropriated by Congress for research 
on watershed protection, wind erosion control, drainage, irrigation, improvement 
of soil fertility, and improvement of soil structure. These immediate increases 
should be about three times what the Government has proposed ; in other words, 
about $3 million. 

2. For those same types of research, there should be gradual expansion over 
a period of 10 years, and along with this there should be a gradual expansion in 
research on the nature of soils, chemistry, physical properties, microbiology, 
et cetera, the effects of soil on the nutrition of animals, and the conservation 
practices and systems of farming. This work should be increased at a rate 
of about $3 million for several years and then at a lower rate so that the budget 
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for this work at the end of 10 years will be $20 million higher than at present. 
This should provide for the establishment of at least three major soil and water 
research laboratories. 

We want to repeat that this report was adopted by our full con- 
vention, and we hope you can give it your favorable consideration. 
Such an expansion in research would cost less than 4 one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the dollar value of the farmland in the United States. 

Our adopted report also supports the budget increases for conserva- 
tion, economi¢ research, forage crops, weed and brush control, and 
equipment for conservation purposes for 1957, and it recognized pos- 
sible increased needs over the next 10 years. 

I would like to turn the testimony at this point over to Mr. Hugh 
Tuttle from New Hampshire. 

Senator Russeti. Mr. Tuttle, we will be glad to have you proceed. 

Mr. Tuttix. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss with your com- 
mittee briefly the increasing demands on technicians’ time for other 
work than servicing soil conservation districts cooperators. 


TECHNICAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR AC PROGRAM 


A few years ago, the Congress saw fit to place the technical respon- 
sibility for the AC program, that is the permanent type practice phase 
of the AC program, under the Soil Conservation Service. 

Our association very strongly supported this move and we became 
more and more convinced as time went on that it was a very wise and 
sensible move. However, the Congress did provide for a 5 percent 
transfer of funds from the ACP appropriation to take care of the 
time that would be consumed by technicians of the Service in admin- 
istering this technical responsibility. 

This has met with varying results throughout the country and our 
investigations indicate that at the present time about two-thirds of 
the actual time spent by technicians of the Service is being financed b 
the appropriation, the 5 percent transfer appropriation, from the AC 
program. 

The balance of one-third is being paid for out of an appropriation 
directly to the Soil Conservation Service for technicians to administer 
soil conservation district needs. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Another demand on our technicians’ time is the Farmers’ Home 
Administration program, particularly that phase of it which deals 
with the soil and water loans that were extended nationwide last year. 

One hundred percent of the time of technicians spent in admin- 
istering this work, which we feel is vitally important, comes out of the 
appropriation for assistance to districts. 

We have heard a good deal in the last few months about a proposed 
soil-bank program. Our comment at this time would be that if any 
such soil-bank program is enacted, we feel very strongly that it should 
be financed by other than assistance to district funds. 

We are assuming, and we hope we are right, that the Congress will 
see fit, as it has in the past, to see to it that the technical phases, the 
conservation phases, of any soil-bank plan would be under the super- 
vision of the Soil Conservation Service technicians. 

Now, we have certain special areas of work needing attention. 
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NURSERIES 


No. 1 is the nurseries. We had, a few years ago, 24 Soil Conserva- 
tion Service nurseries scattered throughout the country which pro- 
vided a very vital need to soil conservation districts and to their co- 
operators in that these nurseries worked incessantly to develop new 
varieties of grasses and legumes and shrubs to hold down or stop soil 
erosion. 

Under the reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, we 
came out with only five left under the administration of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The 21 remaining either went out of existence or, 
in the case of a very few of them, they were taken over by either State 
or local groups and are being continued at the present time on a limited 
basis. 

We are requesting this committee to appropriate $500,000 to start 
on the road to or few of the nurseries that we so desperately 
need to carry on our work. 


ADVANCEMENT OF LAND-CAPABALITY INVENTORY 


Another special area of work which we feel is vitally in need of at- 
tention is the advancement of our land-capability inventory. We 
have talked to this committee before on this subject; it is one which 
we hate to have to keep talking about but one we feel is vitally needed. 

Additional funds are desperately needed to complete this land- 
capability inventory as rapidly as possible. In the event of any 
type of soil-bank program, we feel that it is almost imperative that, to 
as large an extent as practicable, acres be retired on the basis of land- 
capability uses. 

Without a complete land-capability inventory of what we have in 
this country, it is almost impossible for us to plan ahead, to know 
what our problems are going to be in the future in meeting the de- 
mands of our ever-increasing population. It is the kind of inventory 
that a businessman has to have to run a business and we feel that the 
soil-conservation district officials need the same kind of inventory of 
our soils in this Nation. 

We urge that you push this program forward as rapidy as possible. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There is one other area that I would like to discuss very briefly 
with you and that is the conservation public-relations field, particu- 
larly the information efforts of the Soil Conservation Service. 

We feel that there is vital need for a few key information outlets 
scattered around the Nation to keep the public informed as to what 
the Soil Conservation Service is doing in administering the work of 
the soil-conservation districts through local self-government. 

The Soil Conservation Service is a $90-million-a-year operation. It 
is only businesslike to expect that they should be given the opportunity 
to let the public know what they are accomplishing, to make it more 
easy for us as district officials to sell the program to every farmer of 
the country. 

Now, I would like to turn the floor back to President Fuqua, who 
will review the watershed-protection and flood-prevention needs of 
our. association. 
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REOPENING OF NURSERIES 


Senator Russeiy. We have had all kinds of programs in connection 
with what you have just discussed, Mr. Tuttle. Of course, it was 
only by the very greatest effort, put forth by this committee, that it was 
able to keep any of these nurseries open. 

Now, you want to reopen some of those that have been closed ? 

Mr. Turrie. We appreciated the ones that were ke pt open. 

Senator Russety. At the time we were particularly unfortunate, 
because once you lose something like this it is almost impossible to 
ever get any program back to where you previously had it. 

Mr. Fuava. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that our association 
gave the strongest possible support to the enactment of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, and we have also vigorously 
supported the need for adequate financing of this work. 

We have sought and continue to seek the collaboration and support 
of all other or ganizations having like-minded objectives. 

We have participated actively with national farm, business, labor, 
and wildlife organizations in the National Watershed Congress to 
further our mutual objectives of upstream watershed treatment and 
management to protect and wisely use our precious soil and water 
resources. 

We look on this act as a most important tool with which soil-con- 
servation districts can carry out their programs. Districts have been 
a sponsor of nearly every one of the more than 400 applications for 
assistance under the act that have been made to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Our national officers and hundreds of soil-conservation district lead- 
ers have watched closely developments under this act since it became 
law some 18 months ago. We are not satisfied with the limitations of 
this law. We are, in fact, greatly alarmed. We fear that the prac- 
tical usefulness of this new tool is being frustrated in its practical 
application by the limitations of the law and policy established under 
it. 

Many of these fears were frankly voiced in the forum of the Na- 
tional Watershed Congress in December. They were repeated and 
emphasized at our Boston convention. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


The House has passed H. R. 8750 to amend this act. The amend- 
ments proposed are directed specifically at the weaknesses in this act 
that we have observed. Whether or not the law is amended will have 
a direct bearing on the level of appropriations that will be needed to 

carry it out next year. 

Therefore, we are taking the position of supporting the budget for 

watershed-protection work that has been presented to you. 

Our reason for reviewing these facts with you gentlemen of this 
Appropriations Committee is this: 

If the proposed amendments to the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act are adopted by the Congress, much of the redtape 
that has been holding back this work will be eliminated. Work can 
get underway quicker than under the now-existing law. Whether or 
not the law is amended will have a direct bearing on the level of appro- 
priations that will be needed to carry it out next year. 
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FLOOD PREVENTION WORK 


Therefore, we are taking a position of supporting the budget for 
watershed protection work that has been presented to yon with the 
understanding that we will rely on the good judgment of the members 
of this committee to keep appropriations for watershed protection 
work in tune with any amendments that may be made in Public Law 
566. 

Flood prevention work on the 11 authorized watersheds is another 
matter. We know that you have been concerned, as we have, about 
the slow rate of progress on these 11 watersheds. 

Concern about this came in for considerable discussion at our Boston 
convention. It was the general feeling of soil conservation district 
officials at Boston that this work was caught in a vicious trap. 

On the one hand, the present level of appropriations is such that it 
will take 35 or 40 years to get these big watersheds completely treated. 

On the other hand, until one of them is completed, we lack con- 
clusive evidence of the effectiveness of this approach to flood pre- 
vention. 

We see a real need for concentrating work on one of these 11 water- 
sheds to push it to completion so that it can serve as a demonstration 
of what can be accomplished on the rest of them. 

We have no questions but that the treatment of these watersheds will 
be effective in flood prevention. But there are some groups that are 
“from Missouri” and have to be shown. So we propose a course of 


action to show them. 
WASHITA WATERSHED 


For example, our Boston convention passed the following resolution 
dealing with one of the most adaptable of the 11 watersheds: 
That we request a review of the Washita watershed with the idea of com- 


pleting full treatment in the shortest possible time, and that the National Asso- 
ciation support a request of Congress for sufficient funds to accomplish this. 


Mr. Chairman, I have a general summary and I would like to read 
that in full. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes, if you will, because I would like to ask a few 
questions. 

Mr. Fuqua. Now, gentlemen, we would like to summarize. 

Soil conservation districts need 3,400 additional technicians. We 
estimate these would cost about $19 million. We are asking you to 
provide one-third of this next year. 

Specifically, we are suggesting that the item for assisting soil con- 
servation districts be increased by $6.5 million to be earmarked for 
assistance to old districts. 

Research needed to solve soil and water conservation problems will 
cost $20 million more than the present budget of $5 million. We 
are asking you to provide this over a 10-year period. 

Specifically, we are suggesting that for next year the item for soil 
and water conservation research is increased by $3 million over its 


present level, which is $2 million more than the budget estimates. 
We are asking that you add $500,000 to the SCS appropriation item 
to get a minimum level of nursery activities. 
We have explained the impact of ACP work, FHA soil and water 
conservation loans, and possible soil bank responsibilities to SCS tech- 
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nicians. We have also reviewed the need for stepping up the national 
land inventory. We are not able to fix dollar figures to these needs, 

We are asking your committee to take them into account in what- 
ever is an appropriate manner for financing the technical services 
involved in keeping with the needs. 

We are taking a position of supporting the budget for watershed 
protection work with the understanding that we will rely on the 
good judgment of the members of this committee to keep appropria- 
tions for this work in tune with any amendments that may be made 
in the law. 

We will be glad to answer questions that any of you gentlemen 
care to ask on any of the recommendations we have made. 


TECHNICIANS FOR NEW DISTRICTS 


Senator Russeiu. If I understand the position of your organiza- 
tion, you are supporting the increase in the budget estimates asked 
for the Department for the $2,200,000 for technicians for new dis- 
tricts; is that correct ? 

Mr. Monk. That was assistance to soil-conservation districts, but 
of that $2,165,000 that is earmarked for new districts and for some 
soil-survey work. 

Senator Russett. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Monk. We are supporting that. 

Senator Russetu. You are supporting that. 

Then you ask for an additional $6,500,000 ? 

Mr. Monk. For the old districts. 

Senator Russetx. For the old districts to supplement the technical 
assistance now being given? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


Senator Russetzt. Then you ask for $2 million increase in the re 
search item, as I understand it? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Five hundred thousand dollars for the nursery 
program ? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. That makes a total of $9 million. 

Well, including the $2,200,000, it makes $11,200,000 of those items. 

Now, what do you suggest with respect to the Washita? Did you 
have any definite figure on that? 

Mr. Fuqua. No, sir; we do not have a total figure on that. 

I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that this could be broken down. 

Senator Russety. Well, undoubtedly we will hear more detailed 
testimony from the group that is representing the Washita area. 

Mr. Fuqua. That is right. 


COMPLETION OF WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Senator Russetu. Were the claims of the Trinity and the Yazoo 
and these other projects, were they considered as necessary to be 
rushed to completion along with the Washita? 
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Mr. Fuqua. More or less the sentiment that we gathered from our 
group in Boston was that we complete as soon as_ possible one 
watershed in order to use it for an exhibit to the people to let them 
understand the benefits really acquired from a watershed program. 

They settled on the most applicable watershed in the Nation today; 
that is, the one that was near completion and in position to be com- 
pleted sooner than any other and that was the Washita watershed. 

We have ours near completion in the way of technical work and 
work on the land; that is, treatment of the watershed proper. I do not 
know about the progress in completing of the watersheds but their 
opinion was that we could comnlete the watershed on the Washita 
quicker than any other watershed in the country. 

Senator Russeti. You mean major because some of these others are 
verv small? 

Mr. Fuaeva. That is true. 

Senator Russreii. Some of them are almost completed now? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, this was one of the major watersheds. Until we 
have some definite tvne or example for the people to view with their 
eye and see the actual benefits that are going on, we feel as though we 
are going to have a long time selling the public on getting this thing 
moving. Once they see the show, we think everybody will be con- 
vinced that it is a worthwhile nrogram which is sound in principle. 
Senator Russrtu. Senator Young? 


USE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES UNDER ACP PROGRAM 




























Senator Youna. I have 2 or 3 questions. 

What specific recommendations would you make as to how SCS 
could break even on work that is done for the ACP program? 

You sustain a yearly loss, I understand, for the technical services 
that you render to the ACP program. 

Mr. Tortie. I think if the 5-percent fund transfer were nationwide 
that it would very nearly, at least, take care of the total expense of 
administering or servicing the AC participants. 

As you know, that 5 percent comes off down at the local level instead 
of being taken off the top at the present time. That is, it is the respon- 
sibility of each ACP county committee to actually transfer that 5- 
percent fund to the State soil conservation office, and that in turn 
is used to hire additional employees to administer this work. 

Now. that is left at the present time to the individual discretion of 
the ACP county committees. In some cases they will do it and in some 
cases, as in my own particular one in New Hampshire, they transfer 
3 percent and hold back the other 2 and say, “Let us wait and see if 
you need it.” So there is no uniformity nationwide. 

Senator Youna. If the transfer was on the State level, it would be 
all right, too, would it not? 

Mr. Tvrrrr. That would be better. 


SOIL BANK PROGRAM 





Senator Youna. Do you have any specific recommendations with 
respect to the proposed soil-bank program, as to what practices can 
be followed? Do you have any general idea of what should be done 
with the land that is retired? 
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Mr. Fuqua. Naturally, we are inclined to want to take it into some 
type of permanent conservation program, a followup for the yearly 
rotation of crops in line with the capability of the soil. 

One of the finest things that could happen, it seems to me, if you 
are talking of the soil- bank plan, is first to get a land inventory and 
that would be the soundest basis to start on, ‘because if we go out and 
have no knowledge of what type land we are working with, it is pretty 
hard to tell just what is the best thing to do. 

Senator Youne. Would that entail a tremendous amount of extra 
service ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Would the SCS be in a position to do that? 

Mr. Fuqua. I do not think they would be capable of handling it 
right off just like the soil bank is not going to be able to do what they 
are planning to recommend, such as planting trees. There just is not 
enough seed or men. 

Senator Youne. Just taking the land out of production will not 
build up the soil, will it? 

Mr. Fuqua. That is right. It must have the proper treatment. 


ADDITIONAL NURSERIES NEEDED 


Senator Youne. In your opinion how many additional nurseries 
would be needed ? 

Mr. Tuttte. Well, we are asking for a $500,000 increase in the ap- 
propriation to maintain what we have e at present. 

The present appropriation would maintain the five remaining 
nurseries and we are asking for an additional $500,000 to establish as 
many more as is justifiably feasible. We do not visualize that we will 
ever go back to as many as 24 nurseries, but there is an ever-increasing 
need for more nurseries than we now have. 

The primary purpose of these nurseries, of course, is to test and to 
try out new varieties of seeds and grasses as they come along to make 
them available on a very limited basis until they become accepted by 
the people of that area and then normal channels can take over and 
produce them. 

Senator Russeti. Not only seeds and grasses, they did a great deal 
of work in some of the States with different types of trees? 

Mr. Turttte. Very definitely up in my area. 

Senator Russetu. To furnish them to the cooperators in the pro- 
gram at a reasonable cost. 


STATE OPERATION OF NURSERIES 


Senator Youne. Are not most of these nurseries now being operated 
by the soil conservation districts? 

Mr. Tutte. Your State has done an outstanding job of carrying 
on that job when the Soil Conservation Service had to drop it and the 
State district association has been continuing two nurseries, I believe, 
in your State and doing a remarkable job. 

Senator Youne. That is right. Were some of them abandoned en- 
tirely ? 

Mr. Turtix. Some were abandoned entirely and a few were taken 
over by the individual States. I have the breakdown here if you are 
interested in any one in particular. 
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Senator Russetzt. Suppose you read the list as to what happene:! 
to each of the 24, or you can furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Torriz. That might be easier. 

Mr. Fuqua. These are Bellingham, Wash., which was Government- 
owned and operated by SCS, 72 acres, leased 42 acres, and was used for 
trees, shrubs, and grass production and observation trials. 

The agency was Washington State. 

Then there was Florence, Oreg., which had 7 acres leased. 

Senator Russetu. You need not go through all that; you can furnish 
it for the record. 


LIST OF NURSERIES 


Mr. Fuqua. This gives you a list of what became of all of our 
nurseries when the change of administration took place on this where 
they were privately operated and where they were operated by SCS 
ni the State. 

We can give you a listing of that for the record if you would like it. 

Senator Russeit. We would like to have that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR NURSERIES 






Mr. Fuqua. We will make that available to the committee. 
Senator Russeti. This $500,000 would not go very far in establish- 
ing the nurseries; would it, Mr. ‘Tuttle / 

5 Mr. Turrie. We appreciate that. 

Senator RussELL. )ou probably could not get more than two with 
e that; could you 4 

. Mr. Tutrie. We purposely felt that this was something that should 
, be gone at gradually. We felt if there were a large appropriation 
made all in 1 year, it could not be spent economically to set up very 
many nurseries. We felt it was a program that would have to be 
developed gradually over a period of years. 

Senator Russet. Have you made any recommendation as to where 
these two should be established, or do you think the committee should 
draw straws to see which States they should go to? 

Mr. Turtie. I do not know that we would want to get into that 
kind of hassle. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman? 
Senator Russetu. If Senator Young is through ? 
Senator Youne. I am through, thank you. 
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REFORESTATION PROGRAM 





Senator Rosertson. There is one farm crop that is not in surplus and 
that is merchantable timber. 

What are your views on the subject of reforestation with the aid of 
the Soil Conservation Service and other Government agencies to 
farmers who are willing to take some of their land out of cultivation 
| and raise either pulpwood or timber, although my information is that 
& there is more money to be made by maturing the tree and using it for 
4 timber than to cut it in small sizes and sell it for pulpwood. 

Does anybody have any program to help the farmers on that ? 
Senator Russett. The question is, as I understand it, what do you 
think of planting trees for a sound conservation practice to be carried 
out in this program ? 
: Mr. Monk. Senator, I can speak for my own particular State on 
; forestry. Over half of the districts in Louisiana are in the tree- 
planting program and own tree-planting equipment. 

Last year they planted over 30 million trees in that particular north- 
ern part of the State. We believe in it substantially, and, I think, 
bs where the land is adaptable to tree farming that the districts are push- 
ing that to a great extent. 

Senator Rozsertson. I believe Senator Russell would know better 
than I, as would Senator Young, that we included reforestation in 
the soil bank plan passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Fuqua. I might say that the district program is carrying prob- 
ably better than half of the tree-planting program of the Nation right 
now through our district program. 

' Senator Rosertson. Then you believe in it? 

4 Mr. Fuqua. Certainly we do. 

Senator Rosperrson. To encourage the farmers to do it? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Rozperrson. Do they need nurseries for the production of 
the seedlings or do the State forestry services produce enough trees 
to meet the current demand ? 

Mr. Torrie. I would like to try to answer that briefly. It is 
becoming more and more of a problem all the time for us in the 
Northeast to get enough trees. 

Our State nurseries just plain are not able to expand large enough. 





PROGRAM IN MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Now, at the present time we have a very ambitious program going 
on in part of New Hampshire and the adjoining State of Maine in 
attempting to set up a long-term reforestation program on a tremen- 
dous burned area that was burned over in the catastrophic forest fires 
several years ago. 

We find that it is going to take us at least 5 years before we can 
get proper planting stock to attempt that project. 

The landowners are all ready to go and we have our committees 
set up, but the planting stock is not available at any price from any 
source. 

Senator Russgeiu. Thirty million in Louisiana sounds like a lot 
of trees. 

Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. When we were writing up the agricultural act 
we inserted a number of clauses and phrases trying to bring the Soil 
Conservation Service into the act. I wonder from your study of the 
bill whether you feel that that was in satisfactory form or if you have 
any constructive recommendations to make in that direction inas- 
much as the House has now reactivated the legislation, and undoubt- 
edly we will have it before us in the future? 

Mr. Monk. The conservation portion of that bill is where we con- 
fined our testimony, Senator, since that is the more permanent type 
of conservation and the real conservation. 

I believe we were very pleased with the wording that was used 
in that bill. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, it does. 

Senator Russetzi. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirxsen. No questions. 

Senator Russet. Senator Aiken ? 

Senator Arxen. I do not think I have any questions. I have been 
going over the testimony of the gentlemen. 

Senator Russet... We are always glad to hear from you gentlemen 
here. 

The States that were late in getting at conservation, once they did 
get into it, certainly made many enthusiasts such as you gentlemen, 
who do the work in conservation and give so much of your time and 
talents to do the work. 

I think we have about 90 percent of the total land in the country 
in one of these various 2,700 soil conservation districts. I think we 
are making a very fine progress. 

The soil bank plan with the conservation reserve program will, 
of course, stimulate that substantially. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Fuqua. We appreciate the opportunity very much, Senator. 

Senator Monk. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tutrie. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Russert. Our distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
Senator Kerr, called me this morning and expressed his regret that he 
had a conflicting committee meeting that made it impossible for him 
to appear this morning in behalf of the Washita program. He is 
represented here by Mr. McBride, his administrative assistant, who 
will present Senator Kerr’s views on this subject. 


WASHITA WATERSHED PROJECT 


STATEMENT OF DONALD McBRIDE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 
ON BEHALF OF HON. ROBERT KERR, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McBripe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sorry that Senator Kerr could not be here but he explained 
to you why he could not be. 

Senator Russetz. I might say that, as a result of his efforts and 
those of his colleague, Senator Monroney, members of this committee 
have become pretty familiar with the Washita project over the years. 

Mr. McBripe. First, I would like to have the privilege of intro- 
ducing to the committee two of our public spirited men who will appear 
as witnesses, Mr. Harral Allen from Ada, and Mr. L. L. Males from 
Cheyenne, Okla. They will appear before you later. 

Senator Russett. They may come around and have seats now. 












PREPARED STATEMENT 










Mr. McBrine. Also, I would like to file for the record the state- 
ment from Representative Ed Edmondson, who also was prevented 
from being here this morning because of other duties. 

Senator Russe.u. His statement will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Ep EDMONDSON 













Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to appear before your committee 
to urge favorable action upon the request for funds to carry out the soil and 
water conservation and flood-prevention program on the Washita, in Oklahoma. 

Although this region is not located in the Second District, which I represent 
in Congress, I have had the opportunity to inspect it at first hand in connection 
with duties as a member of the Irrigation Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. No one can question the very grave 
problem which the rampaging Washita River and its tributaries have presented 
for many years. The damage which has been done from flood has been terrific, 
and I am sure that spokesmen from the area will present to the committee 
some impressive evidence along this line. 

The difficulties of the Oklahoma farmer have been compounded by years 
of drought, and it is a strange thing that floods should continue to be a great 
danger and problem through such a period, but the plain fact is that control 
of our water is our greatest challenge in Oklahoma. 
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This program presents an opportunity of great importance to the future of 
the State of Oklahoma, and I am pleased to join with the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts in requesting that adequate funds be provided 
to carry on the Washita River flood-prevention project during fiscal year 1957. 








WASHITA WATERSHED PROJECT 


Mr. McBrive. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Sen- 
ator Kerr has expressed his opinion many times, as has been indicated, 
relative to the Washita project. 

When he was Governor of the State, he devoted considerable time 
to getting this program, 1 of the 11 watersheds, before Congress and 
approved. 

This Washita project is peculiar in that it covers 8,000 square 
miles and it is very diversified both in climate, topography, and all 
of the other elements. Consequently, we think that it would make 
a very fine laboratory if we could only get this work completed, and 
we believe that it is the 1 watershed in the 11 that have been author- 
ized and under construction that would serve as a testing ground for 
the benefits that would accrue to the program that is before you. 

If it were not for the fact that we feel that the technicians and the 
engineers are not available, we would be here this morning asking 
you for $15 million for the Washita project, but we know, because 
of the lack of availability of engineers and technicians, that probably 
economically it would not be feasible to appropriate $15 million for 
this project, but we do urge that this committee give serious consid- 
eration to making available for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956, 
$5 million in order that we may proceed as rapidly as possible with 
the construction of the remaining portions of the watershed that are 
now ready to go, but for which funds will not be made available. 

These gentlemen that are here from Oklahoma will submit to you 
the details of the request that we are making for $5 million. If you 
will permit me, I would like to go into just a little personal experi- 
ence. In 1927, I was sent as a young engineer to Carnegie, Okla., to 
do some engineering work there for that city. That is on the Washita 
River. From that time until now, which is quite a few years, I have 
been working on programs for the conservation and development of 
the water and soil resources of the Washita River. 

I was with Senator Kerr, when he was governor, as chairman of 
the Oklaboma Planning and Resources Board. After that I was with 
the National Reclamation Association, and now, as Senator Kerr’s aid, 
handling the matter of public works, I am still at that job of trying 
to get the Washita River finished up where people can have the advan- 
tage of this very fine program that we have started. 

I believe all of you are aware of some of the very fine publicity that 
we have received down in Oklahoma because of a small segment 
of this Washita known as Sandstone Creek, and there will be sub- 
mitted to you a brochure that explains in detail that project. So I 
hope that it will be possible for this committee to give us the $5 million 
that we are requesting for this Washita project. 


FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Another thing that I would like to urge, and that is that very careful 
consideration be given to this matter of increasing the funds for the 
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technical services that are needed, not only on the Washita but in all of 
the soil-conservation districts. 

Our people are sold on this program as much as they can possibly 
be sold on a program, and they are willing to come forth with local 
participation. They are willing to meet what we think are rather 

, stringent requirements of the Soil Conservation Service on their part 
; in this program, but progress is materially handicapped and hindered 
because we do not have the technicians and engineers to carry on this 
F worthwhile work. _ ; ; 
I thank you for this opportunity of appearing for my Senator. 
: Senator Russeti. We are glad to have you, Mr. McBride. 

Mr. McBrive. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Senator Russert. Mr. Yocum ? 


WASHITA WATERSHED .PROJECT 


STATEMENT OF JACK YOCUM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, AP- 
PEARING ON BEHALF OF HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 








SUPPORT OF PROJECT 



















Mr. Yocum. Mr. Chairman, Senator Monroney had some commit- 
ments made before this hearing was scheduled and he asked me to read 
his statement. 

Senator Russetxi. Go right ahead, Mr. Yocum. 

Mr. Yocum. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it 
looks like annual appearance before you is getting to be a habit, as 
well it should, since I have been coming before you and your counter- 


ert 5 RSA coke 


part in the House for about 12 years. That’s how long it has been 
Fi since the Washita and 10 other demonstrational watersheds were 
' authorized by the Congress. 
a When these demonstrational watershed programs were authorized 
"by Congress in 1944, it was an entirely new and different approach to 
4 the control of floods. It was a departure from the old concept of huge, 
bi 


mainstem dams as the only method of controlling floods, and the idea 
' was so amazingly simple it was surprising it had not been tried before. 

Stated simply, its objective was to control water where it fell, not 
after it fell; to hold water on the soil, rather than let it carry the soil 
into rushing rivers downstream to the sea. 






DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Instead of building a few huge dams, this program called for the 
construction of small detention dams, deflectors, gully-plugs, diver- 
sion ditches, and other stream improvements, on a cost-sharing basis 
with local interests. 

These land-treatment measures to contribute to flood prevention 
were to be installed by private owners with technical and other assist- 
ance provided by the Department of Agriculture. 

What happened ? 

Did this revolutionary concept turn out to be just another scheme 
dreamed up by some wild-eyed visionary ? 

Let me tell you what is happening, using the Washita program in 
my State as an example. | 
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The Washita River was 1 of the 11 demonstrational watersheds 
selected because of its area, over 5 million acres, and because 72 per- 
cent of the flood damage occurred along its 64 creek watersheds and 
—_ a small amount along the river’s main course. 

bviously, large dams on the main river would have been of little 
value since practically none of the flood damage occurred there. 

The first appropriation for this program was not made until 
1946, and it was to be carried out in about 15 years. 

The Washita portion was among the very first to get started, and 
the first structure was finished 2 years later, in 1948. 

Considering the uncertainty and the varying amounts of funds 
appropriated, the progress made and the concrete results achieved on 
the Washita watershed have been nothing short of remarkable. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


$53,830 was spent in fiscal 1946, and that was for planning only. 
Not one dollar went for actual work. 

In fiscal 1947, $441,372 was spent for both planning and actual work. 
It was not until fiscal 1948 that any substantial work was accom- 
plished. That year $1,005,454 was spent. 

In succeeding years the following amounts were spent: 

TE oc ta easowtrtigstnainn daria banmcintiia $978,587 1954 


Cen; Cle “ROU a ee 1, 587, 498 
1,095,163 1956 (estimated) 
640, 545 


, 545 a 
1, 181, 083 10, 598, 052 

The budget request for 1957 is $2,119,040, which includes carryover 
from 1956. 

— let’s take a look at what has been accomplished with this $1014 
million. 

As Mr. Harral Allen, president of the Oklahoma Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts will tell you, the Soil Conservation Service 
has completed plans on 39.4 percent of the Washita. Of this, 5.4 
percent is complete with land treatment and structural measures in 
operation. 

Construction is partially complete or proceeding on 13 percent. 
The remaining 21 percent of the total planned is ready for work to 
start when funds are available. 


CONTRIBUTION BY LOCAL INTERESTS 


I want to emphasize that local interests are staying right out in 
front on their part of the program, and it is estimated that their con- 
tribution thus far exceeds the Federal contribution. They know they 
are partners in this undertaking, and are doing everything they can 
to make sure they are good partners. 

If we will make the money available, the Government’s partners in 
the Washita Valley can complete the treatment of the entire water- 
shed in a few more years rather than the estimated 65 or 70 it will take 
at the present rate of spending. 
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SANDSTONE CREEK PROJECT 


What will we have when this program is completed and in place? 

I will use the Sandstone Creek watershed as an example. 

Sandstone Creek is one of the 64 creek watersheds that make up the 
entire watershed valley. It was the first creek watershed in the 
Washita Valley and in the world to be completely treated, although 
others in the valley are now complete. 

Observers from every State in the Union and from countries all over 
the world have gone to Oklahoma to see and study this project. 

I have personally inspected this remarkable achievement on many 
occasions. 

Mr. L. L. Males of Cheyenne, Okla., who is here today, is going to 
take you on a tour of Sandstone Creek by means of picture slides. 

Severe rainstorms struck the Sandstone Creek watershed in April 
and May of 1954. I do not wish to burden the record, but I feel it is 
extremely important for you to have the official reports on these two 
storms which were compiled by the State conservationist, who directs 
all soil conservation. activities in Oklahoma for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

RAINSTORM DAMAGE 


The detailed reports are available for the subcommittee’s inspection, 
but I will read only the summaries which were also prepared by the 
state conservationist. 


SUMMARY OF THE STORM ON SANDSTONE CREEK WATERSHED APRIL 29, 1954. 


The rains of April 25, 27, and 29 totaled 4 inches average over the watershed. 
There are 14 automatic recording rain gages in the area and the gages show the 
rainfall intensity reached a high of 3.2 inches per hour. A storm of this 
intensity can be expected only once in 25 years on the average. Detention struc- 
tures protect 72 square miles of the watershed, leaving 28 square miles with only 
the land-treatment program. Due to 28 months’ drought, the vegetative cover 
was sparse, permitting an average runoff of 1.57 inches from the uncontrolled 
area. The rainfall and runoff data are taken from the United States Geo- 
logical Survey report. 

The average runoff from the entire area into structures was 1.39 inches. 
However, with the water retained by the flood-detention structures, there was 
only 18 percent of the total runoff from the area which reached the flood plain. 
The storm inundated a total of 588 acres or 16 percent of the flood plain with 
an estimated monetary damage of $5,774. 

Without the detention structures and land treatment measures, it is estimated 
that the runoff, as occurred on the watershed, would have inundated 2,160 acres 
or 60 percent of the flood plain, with a monetary damage of $25,875. This 
reduction in damage is a direct benefit to the farmers of $20,101 as a result of 
the detention structures. The largest rainfall and highest intensity fell on the 
uncontrolled area of the watershed. All detention structures worked as planned, 
retaining all of the runoff with no structures filling to the emergency spillway. 

Although the damage from this storm was in excess of the $1,236 estimated in 
the work plan to occur annually, it should be pointed out that this was a storm 
of 25-year frequency on portions of the watershed; that the heaviest rain 
fell on the uncontrolled area of the watershed ; and that considerable damage was 
caused from backwater from the Washita River which was at flood stage from 
a 10%-inch rain which fell on the upper part of the river watershed. 

Solie Hiatt, district supervisor, said in a meeting Friday night, after the storm, 
that the flood water and most of the area inundated was beneficial to the alfalfa 
and other crops while deeper flooding would have caused considerable damage. 

Most of the farmers in the flood-plain area of the watershed have expressed 
their satisfaction on the manner in which the flood-control measures functioned. 
It is their opinion that the damage without the control measures could have 
been very costly to them. 
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SUMMARY OF THE STORM ON SANDSTONE CREEK WATERSHED, May 23-24, 1954 


The storm on the night of May 23 and early morning on May 24 averaged 
4.38 inches on the watershed. The rainfall varied from more than 7 inches in 
the southwestern part, to less than 3.5 inches on the eastern edge. The intensity 
of rainfall reached a high of 5.1 inches in 2 hours at the automatic recording 
gage near site 16.. This intensity is higher than expected once in 100 years. 
During the period April 25 to May 24, the Sandstone watershed has received an 
average rainfall over the entire area of nearly 12 inches. The gage near site 
16 has recorded nearly 18 inches during the period. 

The average runoff from the entire area was 1.35 inches, or 31 percent of the 
average rainfall of 4.38 inches. However, the flood-detention structures de- 
tained the runoff from the area which they control. Based on the measured 
runoff of 11 sites, the runoff detained was estimated to be 4,260 acre-feet. 
Therefore, 87 percent of the runoff from the entire watershed was prevented 
from rushing down on the flood plain. 

Minor damage occurred to only 200 acres, or 4 percent of the flood plain, with 
an estimated monetary damage of $1,110. The acres flooded compare with an 
acreage of 310 estimated in the preparation of the flood plain by a runoff of 
this amount after installation of the retarding structures. 

Without the detention structures, it is estimated that the runoff, as occurred 
on the watershed, would have inundated 2,110 acres, or 60 percent of the flood 
plain, with a monetary damage of $22,273. This reduction in damage is a direct 
benefit to the farmers of $21,173 as a result of the detention structures. All 
detention structures worked as planned, retaining all of the runoff, with no 
reservoir filling anywhere near capacity. 


As an illustration, I have here a photograph taken at site 17. The 
water rose approximately 7 feet above the drawdown structure but 
was over 19 feet below the emergency spillway. 

I would be pleased to have you examine it and read the legend on 
the back. 


THEORY OF “IN SOAK” 


So the theory of “in soak” rather than “run off” wasn’t so wild-eyed 


and visionary after all. And don’t overlook the fact that this is being 
accomplished without one single large dam, without a single large 
reservoir inundating and taking out of production thousands of acres 
of land. 

Multiply these results by the 64 creek watersheds which will be 
treated by the time the Washita program is completed and just imagine 
what you will have. Over 5 million acres protected from rains 
heavier than are expected once in 100 years. At bargain prices, too. 

I don’t know of any place where the Government is getting a bigger 
dollar’s worth for its contribution than in this type of watershed 
treatment. The Government doesn’t have to buy up hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile bottomland, and Uncle Sam gets a free 
ride in the case of the water-retention reservoirs. 

However, the rains are not going to wait until we complete the 
entire watershed program. Thirty-two million tons of valuable soil 
will continue to be irretrievably lost every year, and the livlihoods 
of farmers in the watershed will continue to be threatened. 

Gentlemen, the entire program can be completed only if adequate 
funds are made available so local interests can do their part in this 
farmers’ method of flood prevention. 

A resolution was adopted at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts in Boston this year, calling 
on Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to complete the Washita 
program at an early date. 

The members of this association, representing soil conservationists 
from all over the country, are solidly behind one project in one State 
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because they know what the results have been on creek watersheds 
and they want to have a complete river watershed as a showpiece to 
demonstrate what can be accomplished by this simple and inexpensive 
type of land treatment. 

Again this year, as on many previous occasions, I want to urge as 
strongly as I know how that a very minimum of $5 million be appro- 
priated for the Washita program. Planned but unconstructed parts 
of the project awaiting Federal funds represent about $13 million. 

We oul like to have that much, but the fact is we can’t use it. 
Local interests are ready, but there are not enough Soil Conservation 
Service technical personnel available to supervise the work. There 
are enough SCS technicians available, however, to supervise an invest- 
ment of $5 million, and I sincerely urge you to recommend not a cent 
less than that amount. 

Senator Russet. Mr. Yocum, we are glad that you were able to 
present the Senator’s statement. He has always been active on this 
subject, and not only before this committee. 

Mr. Yocem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. At this time I believe we will hear from Mr. 
Males and Mr. Allen. 


WASHITA WATERSHED PROJECT 


STATEMENTS OF L. L. MALES, SECRETARY, WASHITA VALLEY FLOOD 
CONTROL COUNCIL; AND HARRAL ALLEN, PRESIDENT, STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS 


SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Mates. Chairman Russell and members of the committee, I am 
appearing before you today on behalf of the Washita Valley program. 

I want to tell you at the beginning that Iam noexpert. Jl only know 
what I see. Iam a country banker from Cheyenne, a farmer, and our 
town adjoins the Sandstone Creek watershed and is in the Washita 
Valley watershed. 

You gentlemen and your colleagues have been kind enough to 
appropriate money for us in the past and we are appearing before 
you ie to make a report on this money. If you think, after seeing 
these slides, that we have been good stewards, we have a proposition 
to make you. 

Furthermore, in contrast to one witness this morning, we are most 
happy with the services we are receiving from the Soil Conservation 
Service. They have been very fair and very helpful in our work. 

I want to tell you that the Washita River contains 5 million acres of 
drainage and is in the eastern part of the Panhandle of Texas and 
flows to the Lake Texhoma Reservoir some 650 river miles away. It 
is composed of some 64 subwatersheds. 

The survey on the Washita River shows that 72 percent of all the 
flood damage occurring on the river occurs on the creeks, on these 
subwatersheds, leaving only 28 percent on the main stem itself. 

So, to get the benefit from the flood-control dollar in this case, we 
need the treatment on those creeks. 

In our soil-conservation district, we have four creeks completely 
treated and one almost completed but, due to lack of funds, we also 
have some creeks that have no treatment on them at all. 
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The first slides I show you will be of such a creek. It is called Rush 
Creek and heads in the eastern part of the Panhandle of Texas and 
flows into the Washita just west of where I live. This creek received 
a flood of from 6 to 10 inches in the spring of 1954 and, without any 
treatment, I think you will easily see what we mean by flood damage. 

This is a scene 2 miles north of our town. It is eveningtide and the 
storm has come and gone. The rainbow is out and the rains have 
fallen. The man living in this house must worry all night whether 
his family and his property will be washed away. If he lived on a 
stream that had been developed for flood prevention, he could go to 
sleep. 

In the spring of 1954, I told you a flood of from 6 to 10 inches fell 
on Rush Creek, which has no treatment on it. Here is the water that 
fell on this creek. What it does not wash away, it will cover up with 
sterile sand and ruin it for years to come. 

Here is the loss of taxpayers’ dollars. This is highway 47 south of 
Redden, Okla., on that creek. The dollars wasted here could much 
better be spent on building a road that the rest of us could use. 

Another loss we have is on the Santa Fe railroad. They are re- 
placing their bridge, their fill and their track. We pay for that just 
as surely as we pay for the others in rates. 

This is a scene of Rush Creek bottom and you can see the sands 
from hill to hill. But the thing that we pay for this loss to the power 
companies in the form of rates. We pay all these losses sooner or 
later. 

This is a county road bridge here that is a waste of the taxpayers’ 
dollars directly. Not only must the bridge be replaced but it must 
be several hundred feet longer when it is replaced, which takes more 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

In the background you see Elmer Tracy’s barn, and you can see the 
alfalfa he expected to get in. You can see the sandbars going all out 
across it. That, you might say, is profit lost, but I tell you, when 
people in the community lose money like that, it is a loss to all of us. 

One of our supervisors owns this farm. You can see what has hap- 
pened. It was in alfalfa about knee high. It is completely ruined 
for years to come as far as productivity is concerned, and he has spent 
$100 per acre filling the potholes and taking off the sandbars. 

John Wesley would have been several thousand dollars better off 
had he had flood protection here. There is an irrigation system, and 
there are only four joints of pipe left out of a sprinkler system. This 
was also in alfalfa and has not yet been restored to production. 

Mr. Flick has lost his irrigation system and has lost the use of the 
soil for years to come, and most of its fertility. 

Now, we have learned, gentlemen, that there is something that can 
be done about this. It begins with what is shown on this slide. If 
we increase the insoak at the rate of one-tenth per inch per hour for 
24 hours, we will store on each section of land 128 acre-feet of water: 
in other words, a lake of 128 acres in size, 1 foot deep, and that is a 
lot of water. But it can easily be done, and here is how: 

These are good and bad slides that we are going to show you now, 
but it shows land treatment because land treatment if of first impor- 
tance. It must first be on the land before there is any value to the 
flood-prevention program. 
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This man farms up and down hill. There is no contouring, no cover 
crop, and there is nothing to keep the water from coming down. It 
looks red and looks like blood and it is blood. It is washing out county 
bridges and highway bridges and railroad bridges. 

Across the road from that field is this scene, a terraced field. The 
channel is full of water, and the furrows are full of water. ‘There is 
an outlet out front, but it is walking off and is not taking the soil 
with it. 

COVER CROPPING 


Another most effective method is cover cropping. This is Mr. Page’s 
clover. It is on a sandy, sloping field, as you can see, but with that 
kind of cover it will not blow and you can hardly pour enough water 
on it to get runoff. That would absorb 4 or 5 inches of rain with no 
runoff, and that is the kind of program we need. 

Here is rye and vetch on Hugh Parson’s sandy field. It slopes a lot, 
it is deep sand and will blow if given a chance, but in rye and vetch 
like this it will not blow. You can hardly pour enough water on that 
field to get a runoff. That is control. 

This is African love or weeping love grass on a wornout, sandy field 
that has been returned to grass. This is not native grass but imported 
grass. These cattle have wintered there, and it is spring. Further- 
more, look at the mulch you have here. No topsoil will blow off that 
land, and no duststorms will originate there. 

Jack Lewis is proud of his stubble mulch. it breaks up the rain- 
drops and prevents flash and increases soak and #1lso prevents blowing. 

Mr. Madden has had a crop of grain sorghwia, and he has removed 
the stalks for livestock pasture, but he has sowed wheat, and it will 
increase the in-soak, To show you how much it will hold, look at a 
slide of a view across the road from him. 

This is a field that was all in the same crop, the same use made of 
the stalks, but he did not sow his wheat and did not follow through, 
if you play golf. 

Here is the soil from that field in the section line or in some lady’s 
vacuum cleaner in one of the towns nearby. That is where the Soil 
Conservation Service and the districts come in, is to get the program 
on the land to prevent this. 

Walter Merrick is very proud of this rye and cane sorghum. It 
will not blow and it will increase the in-soak of the soil. 

Across the road from him is this scene. The same crop is grown, 
the same method used in using the stalks, but no rye was sown. This 
looks like the stalks are growing taller and that is because the soil 
is blowing from around the roots into somebody’s kitchen. 

_ Here is a very good scene of what happens oftentimes. This is a 
farm pond. You can see the dam structure here. It is less than 8 
years old. It is a very good job of construction, nothing wrong with 
that, it is perfect. Here is a little water here and here. It has rained 
recently and this is in the spring. All of this area, though, that 
should be water, is sand and silt. 

_ Let me tell you, though, that although it is a farm pond, siltation 
is no respecter of size. It will fill up the small pond and it will also fill 
up the large structures below. 

_ Although there is no fault with that reservoir, that farm pond, here 
is the trouble. This is wornout sandy land with a lot of slope. You 
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can see the washes coming in and the gullies eating into that soil. You 
can see the thin spots on the hills. This is sandy land and to keep 
it from blowing, the man farms east and west, which is up and down 
hill. He is wearing out his equipment, his family and himself trying 
to make a living off the land here that has a better use. It can be put 
into native grass and the net profit to this man will be much greater 
than it is as it is being used. 


VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


Senator Drrxsen. Mr. Males, returning to those other farms, why 
was it that one farmer planted rye and wheat in his stubble and the 
other did not touch it. 

Mr. Mates. That is the human element in it, Senator. This is a 
voluntary program. We are selling it very rapidly but there are a 
few backsliders; as you know, we have them in the religious field and 
those men were backsliders, let us say. They did not do the job that 
oe knew how to do and that the SCS people had taught them how to 

0. 

However, the percentage is very small because we have had every- 
thing indicating a dust bowl in our area. We have had only 16 inches 
of rain, average, in 3 years, and yet with what the SCS has taught us 
and the mechanization that the farmers have learned in the last 20 
years, we have had no dustbowl. So the number of people are very 
numerous that do believe and do follow the practice although, as I 
said, there are some backsliders. 


LAND USE LAW 


Senator Russety. Mr. Males, this work is all voluntary in the dis- 
trict, but within the soil conservation district there is a certain com- 
pulsion as to practices, is there not? 

Mr. Mates. There is a land-use law in our State but we are getting 
along so well that we have never used it. These scenes, those that you 
saw, are of a few, not the majority, thank goodness, but it does show 
what has been done. 


AVERAGE RAINFALL 


Senator Russet. You stated you had had only 15 inches of rain in 
the last 3 years? 

Mr. Mates. An average of 16. 

Senator Russeiy. You got it almost all at one time, did you not? 

Mr. Mates. Yes, sir; that is the trouble. We have gotten it in 
terrific downpours. That is true in our area in a drought. When we 
get our rains, we sure get them and then it is a long time between rains. 

Senator Russeti. What is your normal rainfall ? 

Mr. Mates. Twenty-five inches, if we ever get it. 

Senator Russeiz. If you ever get back to normal. You are pretty 
nearly in the same fix we are. We have an average of 55 and we get 
only 33. 

Mr. Mates. It is rough, is it not? 

Senator Russetn. It has been for 5 years. 

Mr. Mates. This man is returning some wornout soil to native 
grass. This does not happen to be sandy soil; it is red soil, but it has 
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a terrific slope. It is so sloped you can see that the drag chains will 
not follow. It is land that should never have been in cultivation but 
we have a homestead law in our State. Our soil conservation dis- 
trict has 23 of these machines and we also harvested over 50,000 pounds 
of native grass seed for the use of our cooperators. It is hard to get. 

We lease these to cooperators at just the cost of maintenance, which 
is 25 cents an acre. We also sell them the grass seed at a minimum 
cost. 

Here is a field, this is an old, wornout, sandy, class 7 field. This 
man, Frank Vinson, has seen fit to seed that to Indian and blue-stem 
grasses. It has a wonderful growth here and he harvested a good 
grass seed crop, and in our area, with a low rainfall, the remainder 
after harvest gives good feed to the cattle. 

My next door neighbor, Ed Bradshaw, is proud of this seeding of 
African love. It happens that this is the second year from the seed- 
ing. He spent $40 for seed to reseed this old field and he harvested 
$400 of grass seed there. That is not average, however. 

To appreciate what native grass does to increase in-soak, this is a 
good slide. This is a bunch of blue-stem grass on the top here. It 
does a lot of good and prevents flash and gives some shade and holds 
the water long enough for it to soak into the soil. But this is an 
11-foot rod that is being held here and at the 11-foot level a swirl of 
water has cut under here. Look at the millions of pipelines from this 
grass down here into the soil carrying the water into the soil to 
replenish our water table. 

Senator Russet. You mean that is the normal route of that grass, 
that it goes down that far? 

Mr. Mates. That is right. It is surprising, is it not? 

Senator Russetu. I did not know that grass would go down that far. 

Mr. Mates. Eleven feet and it was still going. The water cut 
it In two. 

GROWTH OF ALFALFA 


Senator Youna. How deep does alfalfa grow ? 

Mr. Mates. It will grow that deep. This is not with everything 
favorable. 

Let me point out that this is tight, hard soil but still the roots go 
down, little pipelines, carrying the water into our water table where 
we need it. 

Senator Youna. What is it, sandy soil? 

Mr. Mates. No, that is clay. It is Permian beds, I believe. It is 
not easy to penetrate and that is the amazing part of it. 

Senator Munpr. How long will it take those roots to go down 
that far, sir? 

Mr. Mates. I do not know. That just happened and we saw it. 
You can trace them, they are all along the bluff here as well as under- 
neath. I do not know about how long it would take. 

Senator Russeti. That clay is more pervious than Georgia clay. 
I do not think we could get our roots to go down that far. 

Mr. Mates. This is red clay and it is not easy to get through it 
but nature provided some wonderful things. 

_ Even when you get grass on this land that should be in grass, there 
isa human element that enters into it. Here is a fence line to contrast 
what is on the right. This man has overstocked to such an extent 
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that he has some broomweed, ragweed, and he once had some brush 
down here but the cattle have eaten the brush. 

With a high intensity rainfall on this side, a 2-inch high intensity 
rain would be lucky if it got a quarter of an inch into the soil. 

Over here on this side of the fence we have all the good native 
grasses that are natural in our country and you can see it there, there 
is a wonderful cover. A 2-inch rain might all go into the soil except 
for a quarter or half inch. The man on this side will be in a terrific 
drought, he thinks, when the man on this side will still have lush 
pasture for his cattle. 

If we keep our native grass, our pastures are like the pasture on 
the left in the picture and we will have clear sparkling ponds like this, 
stocked with fish, useful for several generations for livestock water, 
useful from now on perhaps. This structure is much older than the 
one you saw that is completely filled up and that is what land treat- 
ment does. 

Even after we have all of the land-treatment measures that we 
have seen here, which are the farmer’s responsibility because he puts 
those on the land with some technical assistance from the Soil Con- 
servation Service and from the Soil Conservation District and gets 
some payment for it from the ASC program; however, when all of 
those things are in place, in high intensity rains we can lose enough 
water from the farms to create flooding below. 

We believe that when the farmer has done everything he can, that 
it is the responsibility of the society as a whole, the Government if 
you please, to take over from that point and assume that responsibility. 

Let us go to Sandstone Creek, which is the first one completed in 
the world, I believe. At any rate, it was completed in 1953 and we 
have had enough time to see what this one will do. We will begin 
where the farmer has completed his job and has gone on from there. 

Within the outlines of this map of Sandstone Creek, which appears 
to be running uphill because it flows north—this is the Washita 
River—but in these boundaries are 65,000 acres of land and it is 
rough rolling land as a rule; however, this is 5,000 acres of rich bottom 
land in the center here along the main stem. 

You can see the reservoirs that have been constructed here under 
the flood prevention program along this outline. Note that they 
are up out of the bottom land. There is no bottom land, scarcely 
covered in any of these structures, because they are up above that to 
conserve the rich land because we have so little of it. 

There are 24 structures here and you will notice there is a different 
color, and here goes that boundary around through these structures. 
The water falling on all of this brown area before it reaches the 
main stem must go out through one of these flood-prevention structures. 

They have a tube and this tube releases water only as fast as the 
channel below will carry it. Seventy percent of this watershed that 
is colored brown here is where the water must go out through these 
structures. There is the area in red and the area in white which 
amounts to 30 percent of the watershed where the water that falls 
on it has nothing to hold it up except the land-treatment measures 
to keep it from rushing into the main stem. 
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GULLY PLUGS 


Now, these little hourglass figures around here are some gully plugs 
which are built here to stop the overhaul and to keep the gullies from 
eating into the upland above, creating those canyons. This is steep 
land up here. 

I am sure you gentlemen are familiar with the structure of one of 
these but, in case you are not, let us look. 

This is an earthen dam right here. This is the drawdown tube and 
the water comes into it automatically and no one needs to be there 
io handle it. It comes in here; goes down through the tube as fast 
as the channel will accommodate it. 

Here is an inlet filter controlled by this valve. The farmer can 
release water through this tube for his livestock, irrigation, or to 
drain the pool. As water begins to come into this following the rain 
it stays up to this level. That is called the sediment reserve. If it 
comes in faster and creates more water than this will accommodate 
it begins to go out through this tube immediately, just as soon as it 
reaches this level. 

Now, if it is a high intensity rain and continues to come in faster 
than the tube carries it, it forms this flood pool right here. If it 
falls in such intensity, the kind that happens once in 50 or 100 years, 
it will use the spillway which is constructed here. 

I told you that on Rush Creek which you first saw there was a rain 
of from 6 to 10 inches that fell in the spring of 1954. On Sandstone 
Creek, which was only a few miles away, there was a rain that fell 
above this structure at 17, which we will show you later, of 7349 inches 
in 1 night, and 5%» inches of this rain fell in 2 hours, which is of 
terrific intensity and is the kind that authorities say happens once in 
100 years. 

The rainfall was measured on the creek and then it was also meas- 
ured above the ridge above this structure, so there is no question 
about the amount. They record the amount and also how fast it 
falls. 

So here we are the next morning and here is the water that fell the 
night before—7%4,9 inches. The structure is at flood stage. The 
drawdown structure is completely hidden by water. 

However, even after receiving that high amount of water, there 
was 7 feet of freeboard still between the water and the spillway. The 
top 7 feet with the contour that is larger would probably hold as 
much as is already in the structure before it would use the spillway. 


DRAWDOWN STRUCTURE 


Let us look at the drawdown tube as it operates. Here it is, and 
still raining. The water is rising and it is just now going down 
through this drawdown structure. 

Let us look upstream a little later. The drawdown structure is com- 
pletely covered with water but you can see the whirlpool and the debris 
as is being pointed out by one of our supervisors. , 

Here it is releasing the water into the channel below just as fast as 
the channel can carry it. There is no flood. You can see a little 
water back here but that fell the night before and is not from flooding. 

Over the ridge from that site 16 here is site 17. The rain gage is 
up on this ridge, so this also got the 7%49 inches and you can see that 
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the drawdown structure here is completely covered by its functioning. 

Here it is releasing the water just as fast as the channel will carry it, 
as you can see back here, but no faster. 

Now, 30 percent of the good bottom lands on Sandstone Creek was 
not in use at the time this structure was built—these structures were 
built—because it flooded on an average of 9 times per year and the 
farmer could not afford to cultivate it. 

Now, the first year after the structures, after the program is in 
place, he has cleared and has a good crop. 

Senator Dirksen. What was that crop? 

Mr. Mates. I am sorry to tell you that it was cotton. 

Let me show you some more, a benefit for which no credit was taken, 
This man is releasing water and carrying it downstream in this irri- 

— channel where he has had his land leveled and is taking it off 
1n tubes. 

Here is a beautiful use of this program. This man lost 100 head 
of livestock in 1 flood and he owns this land. Now, with flood pre- 
vention he has it in alfalfa and he could not do that before he had 
prevention. 

=~ now he picks up water out of the creek itself and irrigates this 
alfalfa. 

We see in this a very significant trend because in our State we have 
been losing a lot of our young men, when they finish school, to other 
States. Now, with this program we think the income will be suffi- 
cient for the father and the son; and when the father tries irrigating 
he will know there is enough work for both of them. So we can see 
a trend there to stop our loss of farm population. 

This man does it another way. He picks up the water out of the 
creek, carries it out in his channel and siphon tubes down to the sor- 
ghum. In the same field there was a high spot. It was not engi- 
neered perfectly. The water would not flow over this spot so you 
see what we grew in 1955 without the water. 

Here he is putting the money in the bank. This made from 12 
to 15 tons per acre for livestock food. This man has changed his com- 
plete operation, and instead of growing cash crops now and stocking 
with cows and grazing his pasture off to where there is no cover, he 
is winter feeding, stocker feeding, or feeding for a fat market. 

There was one man on this stream that I felt guilty about when we 
took his easement. He had about 40 acres of bottom land and he gave 
up some 30 acres of it for this structure. This is the largest structure 
on the creek and this structure was built below his land, but he still 
did it. 

HEGARI 

Here is a permanent pool as you see it today, as it was in 1955. 
This is the first pool that we looked at where the flood water of 1954 
was all over this land several feet deep. He did not get any use of 
the land in 1954 but here in 1955 he has this crop of hegari. It is 
only supposed to grow less than shoulder tall. Here is the crop and 
it is quite a crop. 

Senator Russert. Is it a member of the sorghum family? 

Mr. Mates. Yes, sir. We use it for silage. 

Senator Dirxsen. What did you call it? 

Mr. Mates. Hegari. 
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Off Sandstone Creek they have some streamflow gages, as you see 
on this bridge 5 miles above where the creek flows into the Washita. 
In the time that our country was open, some 69 years ago, this stream 
did not ever go dry. All of our stockmen tried to get a ‘claim along 
the stream for water, 

But, beginning in the twenties, when we had the country all in 
cotton, it did go dry and continued and got to where it flowed only 
when it was raining. It flowed a little while in the spring. 


CONSECUTIVE FLOW OF STREAM 


Now, with the program in place, it has a different story. Ending 
in May of 1952, just as they were building the structures, ‘the stream 
flowed for 99 consecutive days and ending i in June of 1953 it flowed 
for 168 consecutive days. Ending in July of 1954, it flowed 234 con- 
secutive days. And, beginning ‘November 1 of 1954, it has flowed 
continuously until this date, some five hundred and forty or five hun- 
dred and fifty-odd days of consecutive flow. 

There is more to the story than that because above this point there 
are 5 farmers, you saw three of them, who pick up water out of this 
creek for irrigation. Their pumps will handle from 4 to 8 hundred 
gallons per minute. Even with th at, it has still continued flowing. 

There is a good deal more to it than that in that, as I told you, in 
1952 we had 13 inches, in 1953 we had 20 inches and in 1954 we had 
16 inches. During the very years that this creek has been increasing 
its flow, in other words. 

This particular picture was made 2 years ago and you can see 
the trickle. 

Now, 2 years later, here it is 1 mile above where it flows into the 
W ashita, about knee-deep and nice sparkling stream. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came out and measured this in 1956 and we 
have not had any rain since October 1 in our conservation district. 
January 5, 1956, it was flowing 2,400,000 gallons per day. 

To appreciate how much that is, we checked with the town down- 
stream that has been worrying about its water. It is a town of 10,000 
population and in November it used less than 1 million gallons per 
day. So here off this tiny stream it is flowing 214 times what a town 
of 10,000 people will use per day. 

Let us go down to where it flows into the Washita River. 

This is where it flows into the river. This is Sandstone Creek 
coming into this curve and here is the water, 2,400,000 gallons per 
day 

Here is the Washita River above. 

Let us look a little closer at this. This is the Washita River above 
on January 5, 1956, just as dry as my throat at this moment. These 
livestock tracks here were made last October when the last rainfall 
occurred because there was no water in the stream during the winter. 

Above this juncture of the 2 streams you saw 2,400,000 gallons 
of water per day coming down Sandstone ‘Creek off the 65,000 acres, 

Now let us go back. Here is the Washita River and above this 
point on the Washita River there is a drainage area of nearly 750,000 
acres. There are 700,000 acres of land above this point and yet the 
river is perfectly dry while 65,000 acres on Sandstone Creek are yield- 
ing 2,400,000 gallons per day. 
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This is a view downstream after Sandstone Creek hits the river 
and you can see the water there. 





















PROGRAM BENEFICIAL TO WILDLIFE 


Now, there is more to this program than we first thought. No one 
ever considered that it would be beneficial in this way but it is a 
wonderful thing for wildlife. This is a wildlife habitat but wildlife 
on this stream, and recreation, is worth as much as the thing cost. 
just for that. 

Here is a Boy Scout camp at site 17 at standard stage. You saw it 
at flood stage a while ago but here it is used for a Boy Scout camp. 
Every church in our community uses it for church activities. It is 
used for everything imaginable. 

Now, here are kids learning to fish. I grew up in that country 
and never learned to fish; we did not have water, but they learned and 
they are fishing. 

One man with a tiny gully-plug on his place told me that he had 
had 2,000 fishermen in 1 year. 

Our local editor 2 weeks ago said he drove by this reservoir and 
there were 150 fishermen fishing. 

There are other places to fish; there is Lake Texhoma, the Missis- 
sippi River and there is the Pacific, but not all of our ate can go 
there. Here in 15 minutes people in our district can drive out and 
enjoy some recreation like this. 

So that is the story, gentlemen. This is the bottomland on Rush 
Creek, the first one we showed you after the flood of 1954. This is 
just a mudball. You can see that the sterile sand reaches from hill 
to hill. 

I ask you: Do you want to depend for our future food and fiber 
on this kind of soil or would you rather depend on a treated watershed 
like this? 

Let us back up 1 minute. 

In this age of jet airplanes and atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs 
and $65 billion budgets, are we content, now that we know there is 
something that we can do about it, to let this kind of destruction 
continue ¢ 

Maybe we save our country from one thing and lose it because of 
another. In the past 11 years, you have been appropriating about 
$1 million a year for this work. At that rate, on the Washita River 
it will take 30 or 40 years to complete it. It has been stepped up in 
the last year or two, and at the present rate it will suabalay take 25 
years to complete it. 

I plead with you, let us speed this one program, if only this one. 
Let us complete this one program in the next several years so that the 
Nation as a whole can see what we can do and then let us have land 
like this to give to our children and their children’s children. 

Senator Russett. I want to say, Mr. Males, that this is one of the 
most effective and dramatic presentations that this committee has had 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing. This conservation work reminds 
me of the old Chinese proverb before the Reds took over, which goes 
to the effect that 1 picture conveys more than 1,000 words. 

I think that not only the Washita project but the soil conservation 
district supervisors might want to borrow your slides and show them 
to their people in the different districts. 
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I have seen this work on a small scale in my own State in small 
areas where all the farmers in the community had gone into intensive 
conservation work, but I have never seen anything on quite that large 
ase ale. 

Mr. Mates. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator RussELt. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I might add that the attendance here this morning 
gives you a ey good idea of how interesting your presentation 
has been. It has been very helpful to all of us. 

Mr. Mates. Thank you. 

Senator Russet. Senator Hayden ? 

Senator Hayden, I might say, has manifested great interest, not 
only in the Washita, but in all of the 11 projects. 

Senator Haypen. I am glad to see this presentation this morning 
because it makes you feel as though the money we have appropriated 
has not been wasted. 

Mr. Mates. I hoped you would say that. We hope we have been 
good stewards. 

Now that leads up to the proposition I want to make you, and my 
colleague, Mr. Harral Allen, will pick up here. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, time 
is getting away from us and I do not care to take up too much of 
your time. 

STATEMENT OF HARRAL ALLEN 


I am asking that the statement I have prepared be printed in the 
record. 

Senator Russetu. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Gentlemen of the subcommittee, my name is Harral Allen. I am a farmer 
from Ada, Okla. As president of the Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, I wish to speak briefly about the smaller watersheds protection program 
currently being carried out on the Washita River of Oklahoma and Texas. 

As you know, this river is 1 of the 11 watersheds authorized in the flood 
control acts passed by Congress June 22, 1986 (Public Law 738, 74th Cong.) and 
December 22, 1944 (Public Law 534, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) The first appropriation 
for start of work was made for the fiscal year 1946. An appropriation has 
heen made each year for varying amounts since that time. 

My objective here today is to try to give an average farmer’s view of this 
project, its progress and its needs. Although I neither live nor own lands in this 
watershed, I have followed the program with more than average farmer interest. 
1 was present at the dedication of the first detention dam built on the Washita. 
This was on Cloud Chief Creek near Cordell, Okla., in the spring of 1948. Our 
own Senator Robert S. Kerr was then Governor of Oklahoma and one of the 
principal speakers of this important milestone in our National Soil and Water 
Conservation movement. 

This program of smaller watersheds protection is very popular with our 
people. They feel that it is their program as they participate with their own 
money and efforts. They have a voice in its operation through their self- 
soverned soil conseration districts who direct the program through close coopera- 
tion with the Soil Conservation Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

You gentlemen in Congress wrote the laws establishing this activity and are 
much better informed on it than I. However, please permit me to state that 
there are two parts to upstream flood prevention, land-treatment measures and 
structural measures. The local people install the land-treatment measures with 
technical assistance supplied by SCS through soil conservation districts. Local 
interests (soil conservation districts) are also charged with supplying land ease- 
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ments, and rights-of-way, for structural measures. They pay for the moving 
of pipelines, roads, and utilities as required in construction, and contract to 
maintain all land treatment and structural measures for the life of the project, 
To us, “life of the project” means from here on. 

This program of soil and water conservation and flood prevention is truly 
a partnership arrangement. ‘The local people pay their share of the costs. 
The Federal Government takes care of those costs showing benefits to the people 
of the Nation. 

Percentagewise, local costs will run in excess of 50 percent on the Washita 
River project. Preliminary estimates have indicated this, and actual experi- 
ence is showing that local costs will exceed Federal costs. 

Briefly, here is where we are: The Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has completed plans on 39.4 percent of the 
Washita. Of this, 5.4 percent is complete with land treatment and structural 
measures in operation. Construction is partially complete or proceeding on 
13 percent. The remaining 21 percent of the total planned is ready for work 
to start when funds and sufficient Soil Conservation Service supervisory personnel 
are available. 

Now to the progress of the local people’s part of the program: Easements and 
rights-of-way can be ready on the 9.4 percent planned area by the beginning 
of the fiscal year, They are complete on the 18.4 percent finished and con- 
structing. Only a few easements remain to be secured on the rest of the 21 
percent planned, Some easements are as much as 5 years old without 
construction. 

There has been a marked improvement in acquiring easements this year. 
Due to the popularity of the watershed movement in Oklahoma, our State legis- 
lature and Governor Gary performed two actions which are helpful: First, 
soil-conservation districts were granted the right of eminent domain; second, 
a revolving fund was appropriated for use on the Washita to obtain easements 
and rights-of-way. 

Fifty percent of all land treatment measures are now in place. An addi- 
tional 12 percent are to be put in place during fiscal year 1957 and 13 percent 
are planned for fiscal year 1958. By the end of fiscal year 1958, 75 percent 
of the land treatment for the entire watershed should be in place. 

It is estimated that local costs of maintaining and operating structural measures 
and land treatment measures now in place at this stage of development exceeds 
Federal appropriations currently being made available on this project. 

My personal analysis of the Washita River project is that the local people 
are far out in front in carrying out their part of the partnership arrangements 
of runoff and waterflow retardation and soil-erosion prevention. 

At the annual meeting of the National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts in Boston this year, a resolution was passed requesting the Congress to 
give consideration to the appropriation of a substantial amount of money this 
year for the purpose of speeding up the completing of the Washita River 
project at an early date. Their expressed objective was to have a river with 
the complete watershed protection program in place to demonstrate to the Nation 
and to the world what this program can do in soil and water conservation and 
flood prevention. 

It would be highly surperfluous for me to say that the representatives of 
the Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts present in Boston, 
heartily concurred in the passing of this resolution. We had no part in the 
instigation of this resolution. It was a nationwide spontaneous movement 
resulting from Mr. L. L. Males’ presentation of the Sandstone Creek story. 

If I interpret correctly, the report by the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Water Resources Policy transmitted to Congress January 17, 1956, by the 
President gives encouragement to the early completion of such a river project 
as the Washita. Paragraph (m), page 12, of this report says in full: 

“Watershed management effects: Investigations should be expanded to deter- 
mine effects of watershed management on hydrology, including runoff and 
sediment. Special attention should be given immediately to research which 
will bridge the gap between effects on experimental plots and small watersheds, 
and effects in larger river basins.” 

Specifically, our request today is this: $5 million can be effectively used on the 
Washita during the fiscal year 1957. Sufficient SCS technical supervisory per- 
sonnel is available to wisely invest this amount of Federal money in construction. 
Actually, the unconstructed, planned part of the project now awaiting Federal 
funds represents an estimated $13 million. The shortage of SCS technicians 
causes the request to be $5 million rather than $13 million. 
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The USDA budget request for fiscal year 1957 carries an earmarked $1.7 million 
for investment in the Washita River project. The Ok:ahoma Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts and the 22 soil-conservation «listricts composing the 
Wiushita Flood Prevention Council ask the gentlemen of tl is committee to recom- 
mend to Congress that this figure he increased by an sdditional $3.3 million, 
making a total of $5 million available for this work during the fiscal year 1957. 

The Congress set this project up for completion, in a 15-year period. Two- 
thirds of this time has passed and the program on the Washita is far from being 
completed. 

In spite of drought and an adverse economic situation, the farmers of the 
Washita River watershed are far out in front on their part of the partnership 
arrangement. The State government of Oklahoma is cooperating. The con- 
servation farmers of the Nation, through their National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, have indicated their desire for speedy completion of the 
project. The report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
has declared that such a project should be immediately put in place. 

The lack of sufficient Federal appropriations is the roadblock. A favorable 
recommendation from you gentlemen on this committee will go far toward re- 
moving this obstacle. 

The Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts respectfully requests 
that you recommend the appropriation of $5 million for work on the Washita 
River flood-prevention project for fiscal year 1957. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF WASHITA PROJECT 


Mr. Aten. Briefly, I do want to report to you the progress that has 
been made on the Washita. I do not live in Washita, I do not own any 
land there, so the statements I make are from a distance and our ob- 
servation of it is that the boys on the Washita are doing a very nice 
job. They are interested in the program and their interest is shown by 
the progress that they have made. 

I have on the walla map. This is a map of the entire watershed 
of the Washita River. North is this direction here. The river starts 
over in the Panhandle of Texas and flows over into Lake Texhoma 
down here. 

We have a color code down here for the purpose of reporting the 
progress to you that has been made up to the present time. If you 
will look, you will see in green, I believe there are four watersheds 
here, another here, another here, and still another down here. 

Those 7 watersheds comprise 5.4 percent of the watershed and are 
complete with land-treatment measures all in place, structures all in 
place, and are functioning at this time. 

Another color code we have is that in brown, and you will find sev- 
eral of the watersheds that are shown in brown. ‘Those compose 13 
percent of the watershed. They are planned; that is, the SCS tech- 
nicians have been over the territory and have totally planned that 
area. Construction is progressing and is partially complete. That, 
added to the 5.4 percent, means that we have about 15 percent com- 
plete of the Washita program. 

‘he other color code you see is in yellow. They are scattered all 
through the watershed. The yellow portions were totally planned 
by the SCS technician. 

Taking the part that is completed and operating and the part 
that is being constructed and the part that is bens planned, in other 
words, the green, the brown, and the yellow, that represents 39.4 per- 
cent, or, let us say, 40 percent, by land area of the Washita that. is 
Dlanned at, thie tima 
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EASEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Easements for the construction of structures on that area have been 
obtained or are in the process of being obtained. Only a few need 
to be finished on the yellow portions. ‘When construction starts, it is 
much easier to get those easements than to wait, because we have ease- 
ments that have been in effect for 5 years with no construction on 
them. 

Now, as to the completion of it on a percentage basis of structures, 
and these triangular Rovece in there represent what we have planned, 
45 percent of the project. Now, then, to finish the 39.4 percent that 
is ready to go would require around $13 million. 

I do not want to go into any further detail because it has been 
very efficiently handled by our senior Senator’s reportand our jun- 
ior Senator’s report; $13 million could be used but we are asking for 
only $5 million for the fiscal year 1957. 


WORK DONE BY THER FARMERS 


One point in passing that I might tell you about that might be of 
interest to you is this fact: In the construction of these structures, it is 
peculiar that some of the work is characteristic of the work done by 
the farmer, the local farmers in the area. That represents about 15 
to 20 percent of the money each year that is spent, the work that is 
actually done by the farmer. 

In other words, if we ask you for $5 million for this next fiscal year, 
of that $5 million, 15 to 20 percent of it, close to $1 million, will be 
invested, with the farmer in the local community doing the work that 
he can do for the building of the structures. Now, that is a very 
valuable asset to the economy of the section. I do not feel that I 
should take further of your time but, if I can answer questions, | 
should be pleased to do so. 

Senator Russety. Senator Mundt? 


TIME REQUIRED FOR PROJECT COMPLETION 


Senator Munpr. How long would it take to complete the project, 
assuming $5 million a year ¢ 

Mr. Atten. About 9 years, Senator. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. I have no questions. 

Senator Russexii. Senator Aiken is an expert in this field. He is 
the author of the most recent act to encourage these small water con- 
servation projects. 

Senator ArkEN. I had something to do with the legislation. You 
know the definition of an expert? He is one who has his ignorance 
well organized. 


STRUCTURES IN REMAINING PART OF PROJECT 


I did want to ask whether the largest structures contemplated were 
in the remaining part of the project. 

Mr. Auten. When I told you a while ago that 45 percent of the 
structures had been planned, there were some of them, Senator, that 
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were planned before the 5,000-acre-foot limitation went into effect by 
departmental order. 

If that is left in there, it would take more structures than what we 
actually planned because some of them do exceed the 5,000-acre-foot 
limitation. 

Is that your question ? 

senator A1xen. Yes, that is what I was going to ask, whether any 
of them contemplated were for 5,000 acre-feet. I am a little worried 
for the future. 

Mr. Mates. I want to show you what a 5,000-acre-foot structure is, 
since you brought that up. 


5,000-ACRE-FOOT LIMITATION 


Sandstone Creek was planned before that law came in. The site 
you saw, site 16, the first structure that was controlling that flood, at 
flood stage it is 5,800 feet. It is not a very big structure but it had, at 
tlood stage when it is full and running over the spillway, it would have 
5.800 feet. 

Senator AITKEN. Is the Washita project so authorized that you would 
not have difficulty with these structures impounding 5,000 acre feet ? 

Mr. Mars. There was no limitation in the law that authorized the 
Washita. However, when 566 came out, there was an administrative 
ruling, mimeo 68 I believe, which held all future planning on the 
Washita to 5,000 acre-feet that were not planned at that time. That 
is what Mr. Allen was telling you about. 

There were a few planned that have not been changed yet. 

Mr. Fuqua. I might say, Senator, that there are several down in 
the Wild Horse watershed here, about 4 or 5 that will reach as high 
as 14,000 acre-feet. 

Senator Arken. Would those structures simply be used for im- 
pounding the water or would they impound water for other purposes ? 

Mr. Fuqua. They would be used for flood prevention. 

Senator A1keN. Primarily? 

Mr. Fuqua. Primarily. 

Senator Arken. And not multiple use? 

Mr. Fuqua. They could be used for different purposes. 

Senator Arken. For irrigation ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maues. May I say one more word ! 

Once in a while you find such a topography and such conflict with 
railroads and highways and so forth that it expedites a program a lot 
if you can exceed 5,000 acre-feet when you get to working on a basin. 

Senator Arken. That is all. 

Senator Russeti. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, we thank you again for this fine presentation, gentlemen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I believe that Representative Edmond- 
son would like to file a statement through his representative ? 

Senator Russet. It has already been filed by Mr. McBride. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 
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Researcu ACTIvirres 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, MEMPHIS, TENN., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE; 
AND DR. LEONARD SMITH, HEAD OF THE COTTON UTILIZATION 

RESEARCH DIVISION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 o’clock, upon the expiration of 
the recess. 

Senator Russet. The committee will come to order. 

The first item to be presented to the committee this afternoon deals 
with the research activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Rhea Blake, who has made a great study of research over the 
many years and who is a great authority in this field, and Mr. J. 
Banks Young, of the National Cotton Council, will make this pres- 
entation. 

Come around, Mr. Blake, and anyone you have accompanying you. 

Mr. Buiaxe. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is William Rhea Blake, executive vice president of the National Cot- 
ton Council, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

I have with me here this afternoon two members of our staff, Mr. 
Banks Young, our Washington representative, and Dr. Leonard 
Smith, who is the head of our cotton utilization research division. 

Mr. Chairman, we certainly appreciate this opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee in behalf of the research and extension 
items in this agricultural appropriation bill. 


ADEQUATE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The National Cotton Council has testified a good many times in 
favor of increasing the agricultural research program. As on pre- 
vious occasions, our interest is in developing a really adequate research 

rogram for agriculture as a whole and not just in those particular 
items in the appropriation bill that pertain directly to cotton. 

In taking this position we do not feel that we are being in the least 
altruistic. 

As a matter of fact, the main thing that we are interested in is 
increasing the net income of farmers. There is no way that those 
farmers who grow cotton can have a satisfactory net income from 
cotton alone. 

So from that standpoint we certainly are interested in all the other 
agricultural enterprises as well. 

Furthermore, we recognize that there is no such thing as having a 
healthy cotton economy unless we have a healthy agricultural economy. 

Here let me say as emphatically as I can that there is no way that the 
people engaged in agriculture can have incomes comparable with the 
other people in our economy unless agriculture has a research program 
that is comparable with that enjoyed by the other great. industries of 
this country. 
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Also, of all the many activities that the Federal Government is 
undertaking in order to help farmers there is nothing that even ap- 
proaches research in its basic importance to farm welfare. ; 

Whatever net income the farmer has today was made possible by 
those things that have come out of research in the past 15 or 20 years. 

The same thing is going to be true tomorrow and on down the years 
of the future. Yet there is no way the individual farmer can provide 
the research that he needs, like a giant industrial corporation can pro- 
vide the research that it needs. 

This is the one place that Government must do a big part of the job 
if it is going to be done at all. 

Now, I would like to try to illustrate what I have just been saying 
by using cotton as an example, 


RESEARCH ON COTTON USE 


Eighteen years ago the National Cotton Council was set up and 
given the job of working to increase the consumption of cotton, cotton- 
seed and their products. We found out, gentlemen, very early in the 
game, that you could not tell a thing about cotton’s market, looking at 
it as a whole; that the only way you could ever tell anything about 
cotton’s market was to break the domestic market for cotton down 
into the individual end use products through which cotton goes into 
consumption. 

So one of the first things we did was to set up a market research 
department to do the job of breaking the market down into these indi- 
vidual end uses. That department got underway right after our pro- 
gram started and has been operating now for better than 15 years. 


TOTAL END USE MARKETS FOR COTTON 


It might interest you to know that there are over 400 end use markets 
for cotton in this country on which we have been keeping figures for 
over 15 years. These include such markets as sheets, towels, shirts, 
dresses, automobile tire cord, tarpaulins, bags, and so on—over 400 of 
them. 

Our market research people, when they examine a particular mar- 
ket, first find out how much cotton is going into that market, and 
how much of our competitors’ materials are going into that market. 

Then the next thing we want to know is what isthe trend. Is cotton 
consumption trending upward or are our competitors’ products trend- 
ing upward ? 

What is the current situation ? 

Then the third thing we have to find out is why. 

In other words, why do we have that part of the market that we do 
have and why do the competitors have that part they have and why is 
the trend running as it may be running? 


FACTORS IN MARKETING 


We have found this, Mr. Chairman, that there are three factors 
which determine who gets the business in any particular market. 
Those three factors are quality, price, and promotion. 

_ Now, that simply means that in order to advance cotton’s competi- 
tive position in any one of these markets, we must equal or better our 
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competitors in that particular market from the standpoint of quality 
improvement, of lowering our price, or of promoting sales, or a combi- 
nation of all three. 

It is only through those three areas that we are going to be able to 
do anything about this problem of increasing consumption. 

Now we come to the question of how do we go about doing these 
things? How do we go about improving quality, lowering price, or 
promoting sales? 

What part does research have to play in those operations? 

Gentlemen, research is absolutely basic to every improvement that 
can be made on all three of these factors. I want to show you why. 

How do you go about improving the quality of the cotton fiber or a 
cotton product or anything else? It is only through research and the 
application of research findings. 

There is just no other way. 

How do we go about lowering price in order to become more com- 
petitive? Now, there is one way to do it, just simply cut it. But that 
certainly is not a satisfactory way to deal with the situation because it 
does exactly the opposite of what we are trying to do; it lowers the 
farmers’ income and we are trying to raise it. 


LOWERING COST OF PRODUCTION 


The only satisfactory way that we know to lower price is to lower 
the cost of production. That is exactly the way our competitors 
lower their prices. They don’t make a product and sell it at a 
loss. 

The critical question in the price area is, How do you go about lower- 
ing the cost of production, Mr. Chairman. Again it is research; it 
is through research and the application of research findings. There 
is no other way. 

PROMOTING SALES 


Then on the third point, how do you go about promoting sales? 

The very first thing that a sales promotion man would do in set- 
ting up a sales promotion program is to do a thorough job of market 
research to find out exactly what the market factors are that he has 
to work for and against and then go out and set up a sales promotion 
campaign to strike along those particular lines. 

What I have said here is simply this: all three of these crucial 
points on which we have to be competitive, quality, price, and promo- 
tion, must be approached through research. Research is absolute- 
ly essential to everything that can be done in increasing the consump- 
tion of cotton and improving the net income of the people who grow 
it and who process it. 

Now, the next question is this: How does cotton’s research program, 
if research is so vital to our future, stack up with our competitors’ 
research program ? 


TOTAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Our staff people have recently made an estimate of the total re- 
search expenditure for cotton in this Nation. Now, mind you, this 
includes everything that is being spent by the Federal Government, 
everything that is being spent by the State experiment stations, every- 
thing that is being spent by the colleges, universities, and private re- 
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search institutions, and everything that is being spent by all the 
branches of the cotton industry. There are many individual firms in 
the textile industry, for example, that have larger research develop- 
ments. 

The estimate includes all of their expenditures on cotton. It also 
includes all of the research expenditures on cotton of the suppliers 
to the cotton industry such as International Harvester Co. and Deere 
& Co. Now, you add all that together, Mr. Chairman, and it comes 
to the magnanimous sum of $14 million a year; that is the total 
research expenditure for cotton in this country. 


SYNTHETIC FIBER RESEARCH 


Now, let us compare that with what one of our competitors in the 
domestic market is doing. Mind you, I am not talking about all our 
competitors in the domestic market. I am talking about one, namely, 
synthetic fiber. It does not include what is being spent on research 
on wool, or on paper, or the other competing materials, just on syn- 
thetic fiber and just in this country. 

The synthetic fiber industry in this country is spending better 
than $60 million a year on research on synthetic fibers as compared 
with $14 million a year spent on research on the cotton. 

They are spending better than four times as much as we are. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a fact that simply has to be faced. There is 
just no way to have a satisfactory situation for cotton with any such 
disparity in research as is now existing and as I have just described. 

We have to find some way to bring about a very, very substantial 
increase in cotton’s research program. 

Now, let us look for a minute at this $14 million. 

As nearly as we can determine, the Federal Government is paying 
three-tenths, the States, through State experiment stations, are paying 
about one-tenth, and the remaining six-tenths of it is being spent by 
private industry. 

Now, in recent years we have had some increases, I am happy to 
say, in all three areas and the biggest increase of all has come from 
private industry and that is as it should be. 

But what we are really going to have to have is a very substantial 
increase in all three fields, the Federal Government’s part, the State’s 
part, and the private industry part. 

Incidentally, I think it is rather interesting to note that the Federal 
Government according to the figure I just gave you, is financing about 
30 percent of cotton’s research. But, actually, the Federal Govern- 
ment is financing 62 percent of all the research that is being done in 
the United States. 

In other words, the total research expenditure for this country is 
about $4 billion a year and of that, the Federal Government is spend- 
ing $214 billion. It is quite true that a very big part of that, expen- 
diture is for the military. But we also know that most of the research 
that is done in the military end has direct industrial application one 
way or another. 

We are witnessing that right now with regard to atomic energy. 

I just threw that in because I think it is an interesting commentary 
that so far as the Federal Government’s part in research is concerned, 
it is 30 percent for cotton and 62 percent for all research activities. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


When we were before your committee previously, Mr. Chairman, 
we explained that there were a group of farm and commodity organ- 
izations at work trying to develop a Sake iieente program for building 
up agricultural research in this country to an adequate level. 

That job has now been completed and within this past year it was 
presented to the administration. It calls for doubling of the present 
research program for agriculture. That is doubling of that part of it 
that is done by public agencies. 

More specifically, it calls for this doubling to take place over a 
5-year period which means an increase of about $24 millon a year, 
for 5 consecutive years. 

Now, that would be broken down this way: 

First, half of it—$12 million would go to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricultural for Federal research. 

The remaining half of it would go to the States. 

And of that half, $6 million would go to the State experiment 
stations as grants-in-aid and the other $6 million would go. to the 
State extension services for the extension of research information. 

As I said, this program was presented to the Department of Agricul- 
ture last fall. rankly, we had hoped that the President might in- 
clude in his message to Congress something in the nature of a 
recommendation putting agricultural research on a long-range basis. 

After all, we have the highway program that is projected over a 
period of a great many years; we have public housing and school 
building programs projected over a period of years; and I see now 
that we will have foreign aid projected, at least as it is being proposed, 
over a period of a good many years. 

If there is anything in the world that needs to be dealt with in 
long-range terms, it is research. You just simply cannot do.a geod 
job, an efficient job of planning and operating a research program on 
a year-to-year, catch-as-catch-can basis. 

Now, we would like to recommend, Mr. Chairman, very strongly 
for the consideration of this committee that the need for a Flag 
program of this kind be recognized, and that it be undertaken. We 
are very happy about the recommendation in the budget this year 
which actually amounts to almost what we are talking about here in 
the way of an annual increment of $24 million a year. 

It is just a little less than that. 

We are also extremely pleased that the budget this year calls for 
almost a million dollars worth of research work on cotton. 

I might say that this is the first time in a good many years that 
cotton has shared appreciably in the expanded research work. In- 
creases of this general magnitude will be needed each year for at 
least 5 consecutive years. 

We certainly hope that the committee will see fit not to in any way 
reduce the whole research item for one thing and certainly not to 
reduce the cotten items. 

Also I would like to point out to you without taking the time to go 
into details, that the work that is set up in this budget for cotton, in- 
cludes production research to lower cost, increase efficiency, and im- 
prove the quality of cotton. 
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There is also work in the field of utilization research to improve 
quality and to lower cost in the processing of cotton. 

In addition is work in the field of marketing research to improve 
handling, and also to aid in sales promotion. Some of that market 
research, Mr. Chairman, is market research work in the foreign field 
which is also tremendously important. 


COTTON COUNCIL MEETING AT BILOXI, MISS. 


In conclusion, I would like to simply say this: That at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Cotton Council which was held in Biloxi, Miss., 
in January, our industry spent a large amount of time on this research 
question. 

As you know, the Cotton Council’s program is primarily one of re- 
search and promotion and the industry voted to double the Cot- 
ton Council’s own financial program at the Biloxi meeting. 

In addition to that they recognized that the mere doubling of the 
council’s program would by no means do everything that the private 
industry side needed to do in increasing our total research program on 
cotton. 

So they passed a separate resolution directing the council’s officers 
and its staff to develop a program and a plan for, and a method of 
financing, to greatly increase the private industry participation in this 
expansion of the cotton research program. 

Mr. Chairman, we greatly appreciate this opportunity of appearing 
before you, and thank you very much. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. No questions. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a very fine analysis 
here that Mr. Blake has given us. He is very familiar with this prob- 
lem, as this committee knows. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION RECOMMENDED 


Now, your $24 million, if I may just ask one question there. That 
refers exclusively to your expanded program, that is your added pro- 
gram; is that correct ? 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. It is $24 million a year for 5 years for 
for the Federal Government’s part. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Buake. Now, the States would match, you understand, the 
Federal grants for both research and extension. The States would 
match those sums. 

Senator Stennis. Six million dollars for each item, the State ex- 
periment stations and the State extension service ? 

Mr. Buake. That is right, on the grant-in-aid. 

Senator Srennis. How much do you specifically recommend, then 
for this year on this part of the expanded program ? 

Mr. Buaxe. We recommend approximately $24 million. $22.5 
million is what the budget recommends exclusive of buildings. 

Senator Srennis. The breakdown is the same percentage points 
you have already given? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir, 
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There is one other thing I should have said on that Senator, and 
that is that this figure of S24 million is in operating funds. 


INCREASE IN FACILITIES 


Now, there is going to have to be an increase in facilities in a 
good many areas. Whatever increase in facilities would be involved 
would be over and above the actual operating budget that we are 
talking about here. 

A lot of the facilities, incidentally, the land, and a lot of the build- 
ings are furnished by the States. But there will be need for some 
Federal expenditures on facilities and we hope to have that infor 
mation in the near future and we will be very happy to supply it to 
you. 

(The following was later submitted :) 

When farm and commodity organizations were working on the long-range 
research and extension program, we asked the Department of Agriculture about 
the need for facilities under a program of the type described in my testimony. 
It is our understanding that shortly thereafter the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture requested the Department to make an overall study 
of the need for physical facilities. It is also our understanding that the Depart- 
ment has furnished information on this subject to the House committee. We 
further understand that the additional research work which would be per- 
formed with the funds requested in the budget can be carried out with existing 
facilities except for the three buildings for which specific provision was made 
in the budget. 

AVAILABILITY OF RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


On the personnel question, we likewise requested information from the Depart- 
ment. A study was made of the estimated personnel needed and those available 
over the next 5-year period. Based on the present and contemplated enrollment 
in land-grant colleges and universities, about 3 times as many students would 
be graduating as would be needed to carry out the program. In addition to 
the excellent prospects of meeting total personnel requirements, the number of 
available personnel by subject matter appeared to be adequate. 

Senator Stennis. I should think that this committee would want 
it if it could get it before they come in on the recommendation. It 
will not be available, though, this year, for this budget. 

Mr. Buaxe. There is a million and a half in addition to this twenty- 
two point five million for facilities in this year’s budget. 

Senator Stennis. Already in the budget ? 

Mr. Buaxe. In the budget that you are now considering. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that would be a start on it. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. A very good one. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeix. Senator Aiken? 

Senator Arken. No questions. 

Senator Russe.y. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. No questions. 

Senator Russetyt. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brake. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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ScHoot Luncu PRoGRAM 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, 
WASHINGTON LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. The next witness will discuss the school-lunch 
program. 

Mrs. Richard G, Radue, chairman of the Washington Legislation 
Committee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Rapue. It is a privilege and a pleasure to come before a com- 
mittee which has demonstrated its understanding and support of a 
program as important to the children of the Nation as the school- 
lunch program. 

The members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
and they number nearly 10 million—have realized that the Congress 
of the United States believes with us that a prog ram designed to de- 
velop strong, healthy citizens of all of the children of all of the people 
is vital to the country’s welfare. 

Members of parent-teacher associations have been concerned with 
children’s lunches since the days—and these were before the passage 
of the National School Lunch Act—when they made soup at home 
and carried it to the sehools. 

We have seen that an undernourished, hungry child is a misfit in 
the classroom, and we have seen that a school lunch which provides 
one-third of the day’s nutritional needs is a blessing to many children. 


TOTAL CHILDREN PARTICIPATING 


In the 10 years that the program has been in operation under the 
National School Lunch Act, the number of children participating has 
grown from 6 million to 11 million. On the surface, this appears to 
be a substantial increase, but it is not in comparison with the stagger- 
ing increase in enrollment during the same period. 

We would like to see the program extended. We believe that more 
than the present number, which is less than one-third of the Nation’s 
schoolchildren, should have a hot meal in the middle of the day. 

We consider that Federal support is essential to the continuance of 
the present program. 

In order to extend the program, however, Federal support must 
be increased. We base this assumption on the ever increasing demands 
on State educational funds to meet increased enrollments, teacher sup- 
ply, and additional classroom facilities. 


RATE OF FEDERAL REIMBURSEMENT 


At present the average rate of Federal cash reimbursement for a 
complete meal is 4 cents. The meals themselves now average from 
25 to 35 cents in price. 

Members of our organization, working as volunteer cashiers in the 
school cafeterias, have seen that increasing the price of the meal even 
as much as 5 cents decreases the number of children buying that meal. 
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We are disturbed by the growing necessity to restrict free lunches, 
depriving the children who need them most, and we regret that some 
States have found it necessary to withhold approval for new programs 
in order to make their funds last throughout the year. 

In spite of these economies, in 1955 16 States were forced to dis- 
continue their lunch programs before the end of the school year. 

In the current year, Illinois closed its program in April because 
funds were exhausted, and in February, Missouri ran out of Federal 
funds and is able to continue only by lowering the quality of the meal. 

The national school lunch program has the support of every mem- 
ber of the Senate. But when pupils in new schools are excluded, or 
when established programs are curtailed, the objectives of the na- 
tional school lunch program are not being met. 


NEED FOR REEVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


We believe that the time has come for the Congress to reevaluate the 
program’s needs, and to appropriate funds that will extend it to more 
of the Nation’s children. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers recognizes the 
school iunch program as a health program, health that is integrated 
into everyday living. Habits are lasting. We want to see more 
and more children form the habit, and experience the lasting benefits 
of a well-balanced, nutritious hot meal in the middle of the day. The 
school lunch can do just this. 

We are confident that you, the members of this committee, want to 
see all children have sound minds in strong and healthy bodies. Ap- 
propriations sufficient to guarantee the continuance and extension of 
this program warrant your careful and sincere consideration. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, Mrs. Radue. 

The next witness, I believe, is Mr. Harvey Allen, legislative chair- 
man, American School Food Service Association. 


AMERICAN ScHOOL Foop SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF HARVEY ALLEN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN 
SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Auten. I am Harvey Allen. I am here today, Mr. Chairman, 
representing an organization of some 8,000 school people who are 
directly engaged in the operation of school lunch programs through- 
out the country. 

I have already furnished the clerk of your committee with copies 
of the prepared statement which points up the compelling need of a 
school lunch appropriation of at least $128 million for 1957. 

I shall not take the committee’s time to recite the entire content of 
that statement. Rather, I shall present some of the major facts which 
bear on the problem. 

The facts are these: that since the School Lunch Act was adopted 
10 years ago next month, the school enrollments throughout the coun- 
try have increased substantially and the number of children partici- 
pating in the program has more than doubled. 
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During the same period, however, the Federal school-lunch appro- 
priation has remained the same vith the result that the amount of 
Federal funds available per child in the program has steadily declined 
until today it is less than half of what it was in 1947, the first year 
of operation under the program. 

At the same time, the cost of producing and serving school lunch 
that meets the Federal standards has increased markedly. So that 
sponsors of the school-lunch program throughout the country, like 
the farmers, are caught in a squeeze of increased costs and reduced 
income. 

The States are doing their best to meet this need. 

As a matter of fact, they are more than meeting their obligations 
under the National School Lunch Act despite the fact that they are 
faced with all of the additional cost of education that Mrs. Radue 
cited to you. 

Many States have reduced their rates of reimbursement, but, never- 
theless, this year 32 States are running out of funds. Most of these 
States either have already exhausted their share of the Federal appro- 
priation, or will do so before the end of the school year. 

Senator Youna. Would you mind a question here? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir. 


BUDGETING OF FUNDS BY MONTHS 


Senator Youne. Are these funds budgeted by months throughout 
the year, or are they given to the school in a lump sum to spend in 2 
or 3 months and then possibly run short ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Generally the States fix a rate of reimbursement per 


meal on their past experience at the beginning of the school year. 

Then, as the numbers of children increases, it becomes apparent 
that they have to reduce that rate. So they proceed periodically to 
reduce the rate of reimbursement; a State may start out with 4 cents 
and reduce it ultimately to half a cent for the remaining months of 
the year in order to make these funds last. 

Senator Youn«. Apparently this program has much wider usage. 
We appropriate $80 million and $50 million additional for the milk 
fund and another $100 million in food. 

Altogether, we had about $230 million. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER PARTICIPATING 


Mr. Atten. The Senator has put his finger on the crux of the prob- 
lem. It is the tremendous increase in the number of children par- 
ticipating in the program. 

I would state that the authorizations for school milk, valuable as 
they are for the purpose for which intended, afford no relief to the 
sponsors of the school-lunch program because under the Department 
of Agriculture regulations none of those funds may be used to reim- 
burse the cost of the milk that is served as part of the school-lunch 
program. 

The average rate of reimbursement for a complete meal, which 
includes a half pint of milk, which must include a half pint of milk, 
is today in this country 4 cents or less, while under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation authorization schools are reimbursed 4 cents for 
a half pint of milk alone. 
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One of the disadvantages of this is that it tends to encourage schools 
not to inaugurate school-lunch programs because by serving these 
same items a la carte, not as part of a complete meal, fetting the child 
select what he wishes, and claiming only the half pint of milk, in 
many States they will obtain more return from Federal funds than 
they would to inaugurate and carry out a full school-lunch program. 
That is one of the reasons why we feel it is so important that siillionrt 
additional funds be appropriated for the school-lunch program to re- 
store the rate of reimbursement for the complete meal at least to the 
level of 1925 when it was 51% cents. 

To do this will require an appropriation of $128 million. It is the 
least, we believe, that Congress should appropriate, particularly in 
view of the fact that 3 years ago the House Appropriations Committee 
reported that there were already at that time compelling reasons for 
an appropriation of $120 million to $130 million. 

Since that time with the further increase in school enrollment the 
need has grown even more acute, and as always, it is the farm States 
that are hardest hit, for two reasons: 

One, because the proportion of children in the rural States in rela- 
tion to the number of gainfully employed adults is much greater than 
it is in the industrial States. 

And, secondly, the per capita income in the rural States is lower. 
Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may ask one question. 
Senator Russety. Senator Aiken. 


SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING SINCE KOREAN TRUCE 


Senator Arken. Do you have any information as to the number of 
schools which were participating in the school-lunch programs since 
the Korean truce and the change in the number of schools, also change 
in the number of pupils? 

And does the consolidation of schools influence the school-lunch 
program ¢ 

We know some consolidations have taken place over the country 
and as they go farther from home to school, is there not a tendency 
to increase the number of participants in the school-lunch program? 

Mr. Auten. The Senator is correct. All of this has happened. 
I do not, unfortunately, have the specific information, but I believe 
it has been furnished by official witnesses. 

But it is this: That since the Korean war there has been an increase 
in the numbers of children and also a net increase in the numbers of 
schools. 

However, neither the increase in the number of children, nor the 
increase in the number of schools has been as great as it could have 
been and should have been had the States had adequate funds to 
finance it. 

What is happening? Communities go to considerable expense to 
build new schools and provide the facilities for lunch service. They 
apply to the State department of education for participation in the 
school lunch program and they are told, “We have only so much 
funds, If we accept your application it means they have to be spread 
even more thinly and we will have to reduce the rate of reimbursement 
to 2 cents,” and they will say, “I swear, you don’t want to put us in 
that position.” 
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And a large community will say, “Well, under those circumstances, 
we won’t make the application.” 

So while it is true that there has been a gain, that gain is substan- 
tially less than it might have been, very much less than the potential 
that exists today. 

We confidentially believe that if an adequate appropriation is 
provided that that increase will be substantially greater than it has 
to be to date. 





POPULAR COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE 


Senator Arxen. What I was trying to bring out was since people 
have gotten their minds off the war, they are getting their minds more 
intent on community enterprises and the school-lunch program has 
turned out to be one of the most valuable of the community enterprises. 

Mr. Auten. There is no question, Senator, and I think your col- 
leagues in the Congress are well aware of the fact that there is no 
more popular program brought before them than the school-lunch 
program. 

It is the one program in which there is complete unanimity of 
opinion. 

We are confident, Mr. Chairman, that if your committee will con- 
sider these facts that it will inescapably come to the conclusion that an 
appropriation of $128 million is fully justified and we are equally 
confident if your committee will recommend an appropriation of 
that amount that your colleagues will welcome the opportunity to 
approve it unanimously. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We are grateful for the 
the opportunity of appearing before your committee. 


SUPPORTING ACTION BY STATE LEGISLATURE 


Senator Russetz. Mr. Allen, do you ever appear before the State 
legislature to try to get them to carry a larger portion of this expense ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; I am the director of school lunches for the 
city of New York and we have some years ago presented the problem 
to our State legislature, with the result that today the State appro- 
priation in my State is more than double the State’s share of the 
Federal appropriation. 

Other industrial States, such as Massachusetts, are doing much the 
same thing; Illinois does also. 

Senator RusseLn. That does not cover the food appropriation and 
the milk program ? 

Mr. Auten. Our State, of course, is a dairy State and is interested 
in milk and provides a substantial State appropriation, but my pur- 
pose in appearing before your committee 1s to speak on behalf of 
all the States with particular reference to the rural States. 


LOUISIANA STATE PROGRAM 


Senator Russert. I think the State that has done the most per 
capita for its school lunch program is a rural State. Louisiana has 
made a larger appropriation than any other State per child and it is 
a rural State. 


76330—56 49 
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Mr. Auten. Louisiana stands out as the State with the largest rate, 
the highest rate of reimbursement of combined State and Federal 
funds. 

Louisiana also stands out, Mr. Chairman, as the State with the 
highest percent of children participating in the program. 

We submit that where adequate funds are provided the participa- 
tion will grow. 

Louisiana affords excellent evidence of that fact. 

This is a point that we think the committee should consider: That 
an appropriation of $128 million will necessarily be matched by at 
least 5 times. Each dollar of Federal funds will produce purchases of 
food through local market channels of at least $5 dollars. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I would like to submit my prepared statement for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE ScHooL LUNCH APPROPRIATION FOR 1957 BY HARVEY ALLEN 
LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN SCHOOL Foop SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the past several years there 
has been no change in the amount of the Federal school lunch appropriation. 
During this period, however, there has been a substantial increase in the number 
of children participating in the program. In 1947, there were only 6 million 
children in the program; today there are more than twice that number. As a 
result, the amount of Federal aid per lunch has steadily declined until today it is 
less than half of what it was in 1947. 

At the same time, the cost of preparing and serving a school lunch that meets 
required Federal standards has increased considerably. Although the distribu- 
bution of surplus agricultural commodities to schools has offset the increase in 
cost to some extent, the net effect of the sharp decline in Federal aid per lunch 
has been to force sponsors of school lunch programs to raise prices, to reduce 
quality, and to restrict free lunches. It has also obliged some States to withhold 
approved for new programs. Despite all these measures, more than half the 
States will be obliged to discontinue reimbursement payments to their schools 
before the end of the current school term, due to the fact that their allocations 
of Federal school lunch funds have been exhausted. To the extent that such 
action is necessary, the important objectives of the National School Lunch Act 
are defeated. 

I know that the committee is aware of the fact that the Federal school lunch 
appropriation has had to be spread more and more thinly each year, but I do not 
know whether the committee is fully aware of the extent of the problem. Since 
official witness may have failed to provide specific information on this score, I beg 
leave to do so, for I believe it is basic to the committee’s determination of the 
adequacy of the budget request. 

During 1947, the first year of operation under the national school lunch program, 
in only 7 States was the reimbursement rate for a complete meal less than the 
authorized maximum of 9 cents, and the average for the country was 8.7 cents. 
Last year no State received sufficient funds to pay the maximum rate of reim- 
bursement, and the average for the country had dropped to 4.4 cents. This year 
the average rate of reimbursement is about 4 cents, and next year, if there is no 
increase in the appropriation, the average will fall to 3.7 cents. 

Averages, however, do not tell the whole story. It is only when the effects of 
this decline on the individual States are examined that the true picture emerges. 
The following table shows the average rates of reimbursement in 1955, State by 
State, together with the estimated rates for 1957, at the present rate of growth 
in participation: 
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Average rate of Federal reimbursement for type A lunch 
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In 1955 there were 17 States with a reimbursement rate of 4 cents or less for 
a complete meal; next year it is estimated that there will be 30. Yet, 4 cents 
does not even cover the cost of the milk included in the meal. 

Despite these low rates of reimbursement, 16 States exhausted their funds 
before the end of the 1955 school year. viz: 

Delaware, Louisiana, Missouri, and Vermont ran out of funds in March; 
Indiana, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Carolina, ran out of funds in April; and 
Alabama, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Wyoming ran out in May. 

This year, according to the best available information, at least half the States 
have already exhausted their funds or will do so before the close of school. 
In the remaining States, the rate of reimbursement has had to be severely 
reduced in order to make their funds last until the end of the school year. An 
extreme example of this is the case of some schools in Florida that receive one- 
fourth of a cent reimbursement for each type A lunch served. In other States, the 
rate is now one-half a cent per lunch. It is increasingly evident that in many 
parts of the country the Federal school lunch appropriation has already been 
spread so thin that it is in danger of evaporating. 

The remedy to this critical problem rests with the Congress. To remove the 
rate of Federal assistance per lunch to the level of 1947 would require an ap- 
propriation of $180 million. An appropriation of this order is well justified, even 
though it is more than double the present appropriation. Certainly it demon- 
strates how very inadequate is the $83 million budget request submitted by the 
Department of Agriculture. At the very least, the rate of Federal assistance 
per lunch should be restored to the level of 1952. This would require an appro- 
priation of $128 million, or approximately 50 percent more than the budget 
request. Three years ago the House Appropriations Committee reported that 
there were already at that time compelling reasons for an increase to 120 or 
130 million dollars. It is clearly in the interest of our farmers as well as our 
school children that the Congress now provide no less. We are confident that 
your fellow Members of Congress will gladly approve a school lunch appropria- 
tion of $128 million for 1957, if this committee sees fit to make such a recom- 
mendation, as, indeed, we believe it should. 

Thank you very much. 


Senator Russeti. The next witness is Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, 
executive director of the American Parents Committee. 
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AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC, 
STATEMENT OF ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


SUPPORT OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mrs. Sroueu. I appreciate this opportunity, Senator. 

I have a very short statement which I believe I will file with the 
clerk, because it does essentially repeat what both Mrs. Radue and Mr. 
Allen have said. 

I think particularly Mr. Allen is in a position to have so many more 
facts and figures. 

I would comment on two points only and that is your reference to 
the States that provide funds. I notice in the material I got from 
the Department of Agriculture that in New York, Florida, California, 
Louisiana, and Massachusetts, were States that were putting in more 
than the average contribution from the State and it was interesting 
to me to bear out what Mr. Allen said, that they were also States in 
which there was the highest participation of children, which shows 
that when children don’t have to pay such a high price for their lunch 
there are more of them buying lunches and the price can only be kept 
down as reimbursement from some source comes in the school lunch 
program. 

SENATE REPORT 1311 


The only other comment I want to make is perhaps something you 
missed. ‘That is a recommendation in the publication, A Program 
for the Low-Income Population at Substandard Levels of Living, 
which was a report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 


That is Senate Report 1311. 

On page 6 of that report they point out that out of every 10 families 
in the United States, 1 familiy receives a real-money income of less 
than a thousand dollars a year, and 2 receive a real-money income of 
less than $2,000 a year. 

Of course, we recognize that many of these families possess other 
economic resources. 

We also know many of them represent a part of the population 
that lives at a substandard level of living. One of the sitet of the 
latter group is to safeguard the health of both parents and children. 

One of the five recommendations for a comprehensive health pro- 
gram made by the subcommittee was: 

Extension of the school lunch and milk program and distribution of surplus 
commodities to needy families. 

I thought that was pertinent, and I think aside from that all I want 
to say is thank you for appearing and I remind you that the American 
Parents Committee has been working for the school lunch program 
ever since you started it, Senator Russell, and we second the request 
for more Federal funds, if we can possibly get them. 

Senator Russett. Thank you, ma’am, and your entire statement wil 
be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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TESTIMONY ON THE NATIONAL ScHoort LUNCH Program By ADA BarNetr Stovueu, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN PARENTS CoMMITTEE, INC. 


Gentlemen, the American Parents Committee appreciates the opportunity to 
come before you again to support the national school lunch program. We hope 
this year you will seriously consider increasing the Federal appropriation beyond 
the $83,236,000 which has been the appropriation for the past several years. 

Both the number of schools serving lunch and the number of children taking 
part in it have increased since the program began. There are approximately 
50 percent more children enrolled in our schools and we are building some 55,000 
new classrooms a year to take care of them. The new school buildings are 
equipped with modern kitchens and cafeteries and the new schools want to serve 
lunches to their students and should be able to do so. 

However, when the number of schools in the State school lunch program in- 
creases, the available funds have to be spread thinner and thinner. Conse- 
quently, we hear that some States have exhausted this year’s allotment before 
the school year is over. Others have eked out their Federal allowance by cut- 
ting the rate of reimbursement per lunch to every school. 

There are enough statistics to show what happens when reimbursement rates 
are cut to a low level. The school obviously has to raise the price which each 
child must pay for the lunch and as the price goes up the number of children 
who can buy lunch goes down. 

We believe that the number of children buying school lunches will decrease 
alarmingly if reimbursement rates are allowed to drop any further. The num- 
ber of children who can buy a lunch in any given school depends on the price of 
the lunch in relation to the financial status of the children’s parents. If the 
price of the lunch goes to 30 cents or 35 cents the number of children buying it 
falls off sharply. As the price of the lunch is lowered, participation increases. 
However, a school which is receiving only 3 cents or 4 cents reimbursement per 
Innch finds it difficult to prepare a good lunch for a price low enough to insure 
maximum participation. 

It is interesting to observe that in States such as New York, Florida, Califor- 
nia, Louisiana, and Massachusetts where sizable cash contributions are being 
made by State and local governments to supplement Federal funds, the rate of 
participation is comparatively high. Although parents’ payments for lunches 
and other local and State support are five times greater than is required under 
the act, State after State says it could expand the program to serve more schools 
if it had more funds, 

Along this line I would like to bring up a recommendation in A Program for 
the Low-Income Population at Substandard Levels of Living which is a report 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. It points out that of every 10 
families in the United States, 1 family receives a real money income of less than 
$1,000 a year, and 2 receive a real money income of less than $2,000 a year. 
Many of these families, of course, possess other economic resources, but many 
of them also represent the part of the population at a substandard level of living. 
One of the needs of this latter group is a program to safeguard the health of 
both parents and children. One of the five recommendations for a comprehensive 
health program made by the subcommittee was: “Extension of the school lunch 
and milk programs, and the distribution of surplus commodities to needy fam- 
ilies” (p. 6, S. Rept. 1311). 

One of the questions which seems to confront us every day in the pages of our 
newspapers and on radio and TV is “How Can We Get Satisfactory Distribution 
of Our Surplus Agricultural Commodities?” We believe one obvious answer is 
to straighten and expand the national school lunch program by appropriating 
more Federal funds. It is an organization already built and functioning most 
successfully. If it were expanded to twice as many schools and to serve twice 
as many children it could probably use twice the amount of butter, and cheese 
and dry milk, pork, and other nutritious foods. Such an expansion would not 
only help the Nation’s economy, but what is equally or perhaps most important, 
would serve to improve the health of America’s children. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH M. STOLL, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


SUPPORT OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 





Senator Russeti. The next witness is Mrs. Joseph M. Stoll, Wash- 
ington representative, Spokesmen for Children, Ine. 

Mrs. Stoti. Thank you. 

We are a national organization that has been supporting the school- 
lunch program. We are concerned with Federal legislation affecting 
child health and child welfare. 

As we think over everything that has been said, the thing that occurs 
to us is that just a third of the children in the country are eating a 
school lunch. That is pretty scandalous. 

And this program really started during the Federal emergency re- 
lief program. That was the beginning of school lunch. 

And, finally, it culminated in the ‘National School Lunch Act in 
1946. 

But now, after all these years, just a third of the children are getting 
a school lunch and we are very much concerned about that. We see 
that the lunch program is expanding. It is expanding to the point 
where it is very hard for any school to get enough cash to operate well. 

We certainly have followed the meaning of ‘the act and one reason 
we have is that the children have expanded i in numbers and, therefore, 
the lunches have 

But a very great problem is the schools’ ability to keep up with 
the program that is needed. 

On the second page of our statement we summarize some of the 
problems that cause this lag in the national program and I will just 
read them without giving all the details. 

The child lunch population is increasing. The cost of serving 
lunches is rising. 

The Federal reimbursement for each lunch is declining. 

The schools lack lunchroom and cafeteria facilities. 

I am thinking now about the old schools that did not originally 
have a place in which to prepare and serve a school lunch. 

And, at the same time, some of the new schools have facilities, but 
don’t have enough money to operate a school lunch. 

Then, finally, ‘that the Federal appropriation has remained the same 
approximately since 1950. Most every other Federal appropriation 
has gone up during this time, but the school lunch appropriation has 
remained around $83 million. 

Finally, I would like to give an example of the very school that I 
have a child in, in a county adjacent to Washington, as to what the 
problem is. 

We got an addition to our school last year, a beautiful new addi- 
tion, with six rooms, a lovely modern kitchen, and a cafeteria counter 

in the kitchen, so that the children may come in and get their hot lunch. 

We organized this program for the first time. The Department 
of Education, through the State school lunch program, was able to 
reimburse us for 4 cents per hot lunch, for each meal served. 

Things were going along fine until the middle of the year when 
suddenly we were reduced to 2 cents reimbursement per lunch. 
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When you are serving 140 lunches a day this is quite a cut. Now, 
we are running behind. Our school is about $300 in the red in the 
school lunch program. 

We have had to let go one of the cafeteria workers. Here is a 
school faced with this dilemma. Shall we cut down the quality of the 
lunch we are serving? Shall we raise the price from 30 cents up or 
shall we just stop having a school lunch program, or shall we stop 
helping the needy children ? 

There are only 4 or 5 that get a free lunch in our school. But what 
are these programs going to do when the Federal reimbursement is 
cut down sharply, is a problem. 

I don’t know how we are going to manage to get out of the hole. No 
doubt the PTA is going to help the school lunch if it can, but this 
problem is being faced by many schools and it demonstrates that the 
lack of a little bit of February money can start you on the downgrade. 


RECOMMENDED APPROPRIATION 


That is just what is happening in this particular school. Our 
board of directors has considered this question carefully and they 
authorized me to say that we feel your committee should recommend 
a 50-percent increase in the school lunch appropriation. That would 
bring it to about $125 million. That is what we recommend to you. 

I thank you gentlemen for letting us appear. 

Senator Russet. We are glad we heard you. 


USE OF SURPLUS FOODS 


Mr. Allen, you perhaps can answer this question, or any of the 
witnesses can: 

Just how helpful have these surplus foods been to the school lunch 
program ? 

Mr. Auten. With very few exceptions, Senator Russell, they have 
been of considerable value in offsetting some of the increased cost of 
the food to the schools, thereby avoiding the necessity of reducing 
quality. They have provided for the “children some substantial 
advantages. 

Senator Russeiy. You have canned meat and things like that ? 

Mr. Artten. At the present time there is a pork program and per- 
haps the Secretary may see fit to inaugurate a beef program. Those 
are very useful, but they are not sufficient to offset the loss of cash 
assistance and the increased cost. 

If it were not for those the situation would be very much more 
critical than it is at the present time. 

The Department estimates that there may be $100 million worth 
of surplus commodities donated to schools next year. That figure, 
however, needs to be reduced by some percentage that the Depart- 
ment has not yet been able to furnish which represents donations to 
schools that are not in the school lunch program. 

Then, further, the value that is attached by the Department of Agri- 
culture represents the cost to the Department and that cost to the 
Department is not the same as the value to the operator of a school 
lunch program. 
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Take butter, for example, for which the Department may pay 60 
cents. The school will use butter in place of oleomargarine which 
normally would be purchased at 20 cents. So that the 60 cents that 
the Government votives that particular commodity represents to the 
school a saving of a great deal less. Sometimes we have turkeys. 
The cost of turkey, the portion of turkey that is served, runs about 
$1.50 a pound in terms of the Government’s value. That turkey is 
usually used to replace frankfurters which may be bought at 30 cents 
a pound so that chess figures submitted to your committee as repre- 
senting the value of surplus commodities are correct figures insofar 
as they represent the cost to the Government, but they substantially 
overstate the value of the sponsors of the school lunch programs. 

We submit further, Mr. Chairman, that the school-lunch program 
provides the best accepted outlet for the disposal of these commodities 
and if it were possible to expand the school-lunch program further, 
it would ceaniia, not only increase the purchase of commodities 
through normal market channels, but broaden the base for the con- 
sumption of surplus commodities in what I am sure is the most ac- 
ceptable manner. 

Mrs. Srotu. I was going to say that our organization has found that 
these commodities are a great help. Many times the school will get 
so much of one that it is hard to use it. 

For example, there will be an avalanche of sweetpotatoes and the 
school lunch will have it in every form. It is a little difficult some- 
times to dispose of the quantity that is received. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that by and large and broadly 
that the commodities are a wonderful help to the school. 

Senator Russe. I realize that they do not always get the commodi- 
ties they would purchase if they had the cash perhaps and they cer- 
tainly do not get them in the quantities that they desire, but there has 
been a tremendous increase in the commodities that have been made 
available. 

As late as 1952 the total of commodities donated was only $161, 
million, whereas in 1956 the Department estimated the value of them 
at $129 million. This change occurred in a period of just 4 years. 

I think that if the surplus commodities should decline, and we hope 
some day not to have all these surpluses, that then we will be compelled 
to increase the cash appropriation to keep the Federal participation 
on an equal basis, but if we run this cash appropriation up consider- 
ably, and then the commodities fall off, we will then have to increase 
the cash appropriation tremendously to keep the Federal program 
on an equal basis. 

That is why there has not been more of an effort to increase the cash 
participation in the last few years. 


VALUE OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Autzen. If I may respond directly to your question, I would 
offer it as my opinion that the value of the surplus commodities at the 
$100 million level, if that should be achieved next year, will be the 
equivalent of 2 to 3 cents per meal in savings which they would afford 
to the school. 
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Senator Russetn. That will wipe out the decrease in the Federal 
cash contribution since 1952. 

Mr. AttEN. This is the fact. Initially the average rate of reimburse- 
ment in cash was 8.7 cents in 1947. 

Next year if there is no increase in the cash appropriation, the 
average rate will be 3.7 cents. 

Now, there were some donated commodities in 1947, and since they 
had to be divided among much fewer children, the value—well, if 
there were half as many donated commodities, the value per meal 
would be exactly the same as it is today. 

Senator Russeii. Of course, the number of children participating 
is more than double that of 1947. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, so that $100 million represents no more value today 
than $50 million would have represented a few years back. 

Mrs. Srouu, I want to make a point, and that is that these commodi- 
ties, while very helpful, do not take the place of cash to any great 
extent. 

You see, a school will receive 100 pounds of ham, and it can use 
part of it. They cannot have it every day of the week because the 
children would not eat the lunch. So they have to put part of it in 
their freezer. 

Meanwhile they have to have some cash to go out and buy all the 
other things that they are using. Those Federal commodities, while 
a help, do not really replace the daily amount of cash that is needed 
to purchase the lunch. 


OPPOSITION TO FEDERALIZING PROGRAM 


Senator Russetx. I am very much interested in this program, and 
I want to see it expand and be made available to more children on a 
better basis, but I am unalterably opposed to federalizing it. I think 
that the Federal Government showed this program could work and 
it does make a substantial contribution to it. I do not want to see 
that decline any, but a great many times people come to Washington 
when they might get some help out of their own State capital on these 
programs. 

I do not believe in the Federal Government assuming too large a 
share of these functions that primarily belong to the States. 


STATE AND LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRAM 


Mrs. Strout. Senator Russell, in 1952, the local governments and local 
organizations were putting up $85 million and in 1955 this was $459 
million. 

Senator Russet. Yes, ma’am. 

_Mrs. Srotz. So really the States and locals have been increasing 
their amount about five times over. 

Senator Russeiy. You include in those 1955 figures what the chil- 
dren pay for the lunches. Of course, that is the largest part of it. 
That is the bulk of it. 

I am frankly disappointed in what the States have done. I do not 
exonerate my own State. I think they have been very slow. The local 
school districts have done a wonderful job. The good ladies of the 
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PTA get money and help supervise it and contribute to it and look 
after it. i 

The people have an interest in it, but the State has increased its 
expenditures for the school-lunch program very little. 

I know they could have increased it more than they have on other 
programs that are not nearly so desirable in my judgment. 

Mrs. Strotu. Yes, but 

Mr. Auten. Could I respond to the question, why do we come to the 
Federal Government ? 

Senator Russet. I do not mean it that way. I said why do you 
not go to the State, too. You have a perfect right to come here 
because this is a program inaugurated by the Federal Government, but 


I do not want it to be done to the exclusion of the State government. 


FEDERAL APPORTIONMENT FORMULA 


Mr. Auten. There is a very good reason though, that makes ines- 
capable the use of the Federal machinery of taxation. 

I suggested that there is a discrepancy between the rural States and 
the industrial States both in the burden in terms of children and in the 
capacity to meet that burden in terms of resources. 

The only way to equalize that to any extent is to use the machinery 
of Federal taxation whereby States like my own will contribute in 
accordance with their ability, their resources, and through the equali- 
zation formula, which is in your act and an excellent thing to have, 
this discrepancy between the rich industrial States and the poorer 
rural States with the larger numbers of children is to some extent 
equalized. 

Senator Russetn. That was the first time it was ever written into 
law. 

Mr. Aten. It is an excellent thing and it served as a basis for other 
good programs. If every child in this country is to have a reasonable 
equal opportunity for health and education, we have need for utilizing 
this machinery which exists in the Federal Government and the 
Federal Government alone. 

So there is in my opinion, Senator Russell, an inescapable reason for 
coming as we do to ask not only for Federal aid, but adequate Federal 
aid to correct the discrepancy that in no other way can be corrected. 

Senator Russet... It is amazing what poor States can do when they 
set their minds to it. 

My State happens to be arather poor State. They levied a3 percent 
sales tax with no exemptions. They tried to exempt food. Finally 
some chap offered an amendment to exempt the Holy Bible from the 
tax. All of them were voted down, even the Bible. 

Whereas when I was Governor of that State, at the bottom of the 
depression, we had a State budget of about $30 million a year, now it is 
about $260 million a year. 

We in Washington have not dried up all the sources of revenue here. 
We have taken off a lot of it, I admit. 

Thank you very much. I can assure you this committee is very 
much interested in this program. They want to see it carried on and 
expanded. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mrs. Sroru. Thank you very much, Senator Russell. 
my prepared statement? 

Senator Russetz. It will be placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows } 


May I file 


TESTIMONY ON THE SCHOOL-LUNCH APPROPRIATION FOR 1957 By Mrs. JoOsEPH M. 
STOLL, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 


Spokesmen for Children, Inc., is a national, voluntary organization which is 
concerned with Federal legislation affecting children in matters of health, 
welfare, and education. Our membership is composed of professional people 
and citizens. Most of our members are leaders in their States and localities in 
relation to human-welfare activities. We have members in 40 States, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. Our organization is supported by the contribu- 
tions of its members. 

The members of Spokesmen for Children, Inc., have long believed that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to help the States and localities with 
a school-lunch program which would make available a nutritious, hot lunch 
to every child and especially to needy children. Also, we think that the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments should be financial partners in the school- 
lunch program with primary emphasis placed upon local responsibility and 
control. We support the $83,236,197 in the President’s budget for the school- 
lunch program but we have grave doubts that this is an adequate amount of 
Federal assistance. 

Our members tell me that the cash, commodities, and milk contributed by 
the Federal Government to the school-lunch programs have been of great value 
to the children of our country. However, this assistance has not been sufficient 
to develop an extensive program. According to figures furnished us by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture, 9 million 
children received lunches in 1955 and 1,971,000 received milk only. If we add 
these children and compare the total of 10,971,000 children with the total school 
enrollment of 35,160,000 in 1955, we find that only 31 percent of the school- 
children were benefiting from lunches and/or milk. After 20 years of Federal 
assistance including 9 years of operation under the National School Lunch 
Act, the program still seems to be in low gear. The program is a long way 
from fulfilling the basic purposes of the School Lunch Act, “* * * to safeguard 
the health and well-being of the Nation’s children and to encourage the do- 
mestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and other food, by 
assisting the States, through grants-in-aid and other means, in providing an 
adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and erpansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs.” [Italics 
ours. ] 

Why has the school lunch program lagged? There appear to be several 
reasons: 

1. The child population is increasing.—In 1951 there were 47,853,000 children 
under 18 years of age. By 1960, 62 million children are anticipated. The Office 
of Education reported 35,160,000 children in public schools in 1955 and esti- 
mated that the enrollment will be 36,250,000 by the 1959-60 school term. 

2. The cost of serving lunches is rising —The cost of serving lunches has in- 
creased 45 percent since 1946. 

3. The Federal reimbursement for each lunch is declining.—Between 1946 and 
1955 the amount of Federal aid for each lunch has dropped from 9 cents to 
4.4 cents, a decline of about 50 percent. 

4. Schools lack lunch room and cafeteria facilities —We understand that older 
school buildings frequently lack the facilities to prepare and serve school lunches. 
At the same time we have heard disquieting rumors that some new schools 
have modern facilities which stand idle due to a lack of funds to operate a 
school-lunch program. 

5. The Federal appropriation has remained the same since 1950.—The Federal 
appropriation for the national school lunch program has been approximately 
‘S35 million for the past 6 years. At the same time the funds from State and 
local governments and local organizations have increased. For example, these 
funds amounted to $85 million in 1952 and increased to $459 million in 1955. 
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I would like to give a specific example of one school’s difficulties which are 
typical of the problems faced by many schools in operating a school-lunch pro- 
gram. As the PTA president of an elementary school in a county adjacent 
to Washington, D. C., I have had firsthand experience with the school-lunch 
situation. This year an addition to our school was built and this included a 
beautiful, modern kitchen and cafeteria counter. We were happy to organize 
a hot school-lunch program. In the beginning of the year our school received 
Federal reimbursement at the rate of 4 cents for each school lunch served and 
we were just about breaking even since our income from sales, Federal help, 
commodities, and milk covered the cost of food and overhead. Also we were 
able to give free lunches to 4 children. This past month our program received 
only 2 cents per lunch from Federal funds and now we are running into debt. 
We had to let 1 cafeteria worker go. Our dilemma is this: Shall we reduce 
the quality of the lunch? Or raise its price? Or stop helping the needy chil- 
dren? It is quite clear to us that the lack of a small amount of Federal money 
can undermine our program. We are told that this reduction of Federal funds 
is happening in many places and with the same disastrous results. 

We believe that the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee is as interested as we are in the national school-lunch program. 
We are glad that the schools are receiving commodities under section 32 and 
milk from the special milk program. It is our strong recommendation that 
the budget item of $83,236,197 for school lunches be raised 50 percent to at least 
$125 million for 1957. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR JACKSON 


Senator Russetu. I should like to place in the record at this point 
a summary statement submitted by the Department of Agriculture to 
this committee, and a letter dated April 24, 1956, addressed to me as 
chairman of the subcommittee, from Senator Henry M. Jackson, of 
Washington. 

(The letter and summary statement referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHArp B. RvusseEtt, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on the Department of 
Agriculture, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Because of my deep concern for the future of the 
national school lunch program, I am taking this opportunity to give you my 
views on the matter of appropriations for this program during the next fiscal 
year. 

In my belief, your subcommittee should give serious thought to the possibility 
of a substantial increase in the appropriation for cash grants to the States: 
certainly the level of surplus commodity donations should be sharply increased. 

As of January 1, 1956, the Federal grant for each type A school lunch served 
in my State was cut from 4 to 2 cents per plate. To the best of my knowledge, 
similar action has been taken in every State. By a shameful lack of proper 
planning, the Department of Agriculture has thus completely disrupted the 
budgets and programs of families and school districts throughout the country. 

I do not believe this situation should be allowed to recur. Yet if Congress 
does not act to increase school-lunch funds, the problem is bound to arise again. 
Certainly there is no evidence to indicate a sympathetic attitude toward the 
program on the administration’s part. You may recall that the Congress last 
year restored a $15-million cut in commodity donations proposed by the President. 
Furthermore, although school enrollment has risen steadily in the past 3 years, 
the administration has made no effort to ask for more school-lunch funds. 

As a result of this attitude, per plate school lunch payments have steadily 
shrunk from the original 9-cent level as appropriations remained constant and 
the school population increased. The following figures, prepared at my request 
by the Library of Congress, illustrate this trend: 
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| Enrollment 

School lunch | in schools 
appropriation eligible to 
participate 


Fiscal year 





— é 


1 $83, 365, 000 2 33, 260, 000 
1 83, 263, 197 2 35, 160, 000 
2 83, 236, 197 2 36, 718, 000 





1 Actual. 
2? To date. 
# Estimated. 


Quite aside from the enrollment rise in this period, there has been a natural 
growth in participation in the school lunch program which is, as you know, 
a relatively young program. I might point out that in each of the 3 years cited 
above, some $15 million have been used each year for commodity donations. The 
balance (approximately $67 million in fiscal years 1955 and 1956) has been used 
for cash payments. 

The President’s current budget request does not propose any increase in 
school-lunch appropriations over the amount voted by Congress last year. As- 
suming final approval of the supplemental appropriation voted earlier this 
month by the Senate, his fiscal year 1957 request will total $10 million less 
than appropriations available during the current fiscal year. Yet the Office of 
Education has just issued a report showing that well over a million children 
will be added to our school population in each of the next 3 years. 

Although the cash contribution of the Federal Government to the school lunch 
program is just over one-eighth of its total cost, the impact of this contribution, 
combined with commodity donations, has been tremendous. But the success of 
the Federal effort in expanding the program and fostering high nutritional 
standards will diminish seriously as available funds are stretched further and 
further to cover vastly increased participation. 

Congress, in my opinion, should take steps to arrest this trend through in- 
creased commodity donations and a school-lunch appropriation in line with 
the present scope of the program. The State and local officials, who are work- 
ing hard to improve and expand this program, are entitled to our full support. 
They certainly do not deserve the kind of treatment they received earlier this 
year when the Department of Agriculture drastically cut school lunch payments 
and undermined careful planning on the local level. In view of the adminis- 
tration’s record on this program, it seems clear that the initiative in this matter 
must come from Congress. 

I appreciate having this opportunity to make my views on this problem avail- 
able to your subcommittee. I will be most grateful if you and your colleagues 
will give serious thought to the recommendations and comments set forth in 
this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 
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RuraAt EvectriFicaATIion ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Russett. We will next hear the presentation of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association in connection with the 
REA program. 

We am here a list of some 9 or 10 witnesses who will review the 
different phases of this matter, all under the general supervision of 
Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, who is general manager of this organization. 

Mr. Ellis, how do you wish to handle this? Do you wish to bring 
all the witnesses around, or as they testify ? 

Mr. Exxis. Either way, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your statement, general supervision. 
However 

Senator Russetit. You probably work under their general super- 
vision. I probably had it in reverse. 

Mr. Extis. That is it, sir. 

Mr. McWhorter will lead off, if agreeable with you. 


SouTHWEsT Rurat ELectric ASSOCIATION, BLAtr, OKLA. 
STATEMENT OF CLARK T. McWHORTER, REPRESENTATIVE 


SUPPORT OF REA PROGRAM 


Mr. McWnortrer. My name is Clark T. McWhorter. I am a cotton, 
alfalfa, and livestock farmer in southwest Louisiana. 

I am a director of the Southwest Rural Electric Association at 
Tipton, Okla., and past president of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, and for the past 5 years have served as chair- 
man of the legislative committee for the national association. 

For your information, Mr. Chairman, the national association at 
its regional meetings each year held throughout the Nation during 
the latter part of 1955, elected one member from each region to serve 
on its legislative committee and that is the committee that is appear- 
ing before you this afternoon. 

This committee studied the program and policies of our association 
as expressed by our resolution from the wstielier’ and we are appearing 
before this committee to make our needs and views known to the 
Congress. 

We met in Washington yesterday and for 2 days we have studied 
the various problems of the rural electric and telephone programs 
from the standpoint of funds needed for both loans and administrative 
purposes. 

As in the past, Mr. Chairman, and agreeable with you today, | 
would like to make this short statement, then I would like to call 
upon members of our committee and staff to make supporting state- 
ments. 

We have divided our subject matter into categories that we won’t be 
everlapping each other, and we would like to follow that procedure 
today. 

I want to express my deep appreciation to this committee for the 
jine support that it has given us in the past and again for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. 
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The Rural Electrification Administration was created by the Con- 
ress and has served as technical adviser in electrifying rural 


iu 
= 


America. 

Today, we would like to make known our feelings as expressed by 
the grassroots resolution in regard to the appropriation for that 
agency and for the farm electrification of the Agricultural Research 
Administration, which is carrying out vital research into the uses 
of electricity on the farm. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


This committee is asking and urging you to recommend to the Con- 
gress that we have an appropriation of $214 million for electric 
loan funds, $100 million for telephone loan funds, for administrative 
loan funds $8,850,000, and for farm electrification research $410,275. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARK T. MCWHORTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clark T. Me- 
Whorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and livestock farmer. I live on the farm out 
from Blair, Okla. I am a director of the Southwest Rural Electric Association 
at Tipton, Okla., and am past president of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. During the past 5 years I have served as chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

For your information, the national association, at its regional meetings held 
throughout the Nation during the latter part of 1955, elected one member from 
each region to serve on the legislative committee. This committee studies the 
program and policies of our association as expressed by our resolutions from 
the members. We are appearing before this committee to make our needs 
and views known to Congress. 

We met here in Washington yesterday and for 2 days have studied the various 
problems of the rural electrification and rural telephone programs from the 
standpoint of funds needed for loans and administrative purposes. 

As in the past, and agreeable with the committee today, I would like to make 
a short general statement, then I would like to call upon members of our com- 
mittee and staff to make short supporting statements on specific points, and 
finally, I will call upon our general manager, Clyde T. Ellis to pick up the loose 
ends at the close of our presentation. 

May I express our appreciation to the members of this committee for your 
fine support in the past and for the opportunity of appearing before you today? 

The Rural Electrification Administration was created by the Congress and 
has served as banker and technical adviser in electrifying rural America. Today 
we would like to make known our feelings, as expressed by grassroots resolu- 
tions, in regard to appropriations for that agency and for the Farm Electrification 
Division of the Agriculture Research Administration, which is carrying vital 
research into the uses of electricity on the farm. 


ELECTRIC LOAN FUND AUTHORIZATION 


We urge this committee to recommend to the Congress that $214 million be 
authorized in electric loan fund authorization for the next fiscal year. 


TELEPHONE LOAN FUND AUTHORIZATION 


In order for our telephone program to progress as it should, we recommend 
a telephone loan fund authorization of $100 million for the next fiscal year. 
As a farmer who lives out on the farm, I realize the need and value of good 
telephone service both as an aid to my own farming operations and to the 
electrics because of the fact we would be able to report outages quickly. 


76330—_56——50 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


We urge that you make available adequate funds for administrative purposes, 
a part of which we recommend be used by REA in studying the application of 
atomic energy to the generation of electric power in rural areas. We feel a 
minimum of $8,850,000 is needed for administrative purposes. 


RESEARCH 


We ask that an adequate amount of funds be set aside for farm electrification 
research. This is a much-needed field and it will aid our farmers greatly. We 
are asking for $401,275 and urge your support of this item. 

In closing my part of this presentation, may I say thanks for this opportunity 
of appearing before you. 


DEAF SMITH COUNTY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, HEREFORD, TEX. 


Mr. McWuorter. Different ones of our panel will discuss these 
subjects before you this afternoon, but before I call on any one of 
them I would like to present for the record a statement of Mr. Leo 
Forrest, who is not here, from Deaf Smith County Electric Cooper- 
ative, at Hereford, Tex. 

In order that it may be placed in the record, I would like to present 
it to you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF LEO FORREST 


Senator Russeiu. Mr. Forrest’s statement will appear in the record 
at this point. The clerk of the committee will distribute the statement. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT or Leo ForrEst 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Leo Forrest. I am 
manager of the Deaf Smith County Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Hereford, Tex. 
I represent Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona on this legislative committee. 

I want to discuss with you, briefly, the Hoover Commission’s Report on Lend- 
ing Agencies. We know that this committee is friendly toward the aims and 
objectives of the Rural Electric Cooperatives, but we believe you, as well as 
other friends of ours should know what the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission would do to both the electric cooperatives and the telephone coopera- 
tive in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Commission Report on Federal Lending agencies 
recommended that (a) REA be “reorganized on a self-supporting basis”, ()) 
secure its financing from private sources; and (c) as reorganized, be made sub- 
ject to the Government Corporation Control Act. 

We have been greatly concerned over the report of the Hoover Commission 
and we are even more concerned over the McCarthy-Church bills which have 
been introduced to effectuate a variation of that report. 

S. 2532 by Senator McCarthy would compel REA to charge borrowers enough 
to cover all operations expenses in addition to charging enough to cover the 
interest on money borrowed from the Treasury for lending purposes. §. 2533 
would compel REA to pay the Treasury somewhere between 3.25 and 3.5 percent 
on all money borrowed. S. 2466 by Senator McCarthy would make REA sub- 
ject to the Government Corporation Control Act. In other words, the Me- 
Carthy bills would do everything recommended by the Hoover Commission ex- 
cept force REA to go to Wall Street to borrow money, but the bill provides that 
we be compelled to pay the highest rate of interest paid by the Treasury on any 
obligations, the rate paid on a tiny percentage of the total Federal debt would 
go far in this direction. 

Since REA could not raise interest rates on old loans but would still have 
to maintain the lending services essential to collection, new loans would have 
to carry “service charges” sufficient to cover those costs as well as the costs of new 
loans. So, in fact, Senator McCarthy is asking that on all new loans, REA 
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charge somewhere between 4.5 percent and 6 percent interest (including service 
charges). We think the REA Administrator is right in saying that what these 
bills would really accomplish is the abolition of REA, a cessation of loans, and, 
we would add—the quick destruction of farmer-owned and operated electric 
cooperatives. 

The members of this committee understand our program better than any other 
committee in the Senate; you have stood by us through the years; and we 
want you to stand by us in seeing that the McCarthy bills never see the light 
of a legislative day. 

Our interest rates are not subsidized. This program is not a burden on the 
people. REA administrative costs are so inconsequential a part of the budget 
of the Government as to hardly constitute a burden on the people. Moreover, 
they are as nothing compared to the services rendered by the Government at 
public expense to other groups. 

Attached to my statement is table I showing the “cost of money to the Gov- 
ernment” since this program was organized, i. e., the going average rate on 
marketable Government securities, and showing the interest rate paid by REA 
borrowers. Summed up, this table shows that in 15 of the last 20 years the 
REA rate to borrowers has been above the cost of money to the Government; 
1 year it was almost exactly the same; and in 4 years it has been below the 
cost of money to the Government. Across the board the GAO figures show 
that REA has netted about $48 million on its lending activities—a figure which 
would go far in covering REA administrative costs. We are not subsidized and 
we do not want to be liquidated as a result of this false charge. 

On the other hand, gentlemen, since June 1951 the private power companies 
of this country have been granted accelerated tax amortization certificates 
which entitle them to $1.4 billion in interest free loans, certificates which will 
mean a total subsidy to them over a 3344-year period of over $4.7 billion. 

It is regrettable that the Hoover Commission in nosing around after unwar- 
ranted expenditures and subsidy was not able to sniff out the private power 
company program of interest free loans but had no difficulty in finding our 2 
percent loans. 

Attached are copies of resolutions on this matter passed at our 1956 anuual 
meeting at St. Louis. 

We hope you will stand by us. 
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TaBLE I.—Interest rates charged by REA and computed annual interest rate paid 
by U. S. Treasury on interest-bearing marketable securities, 1936-54 
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Computed Computed 
Interest rate | annual interest nrest me annual interest 
. charged by rate on charged by rate on 
Year, fiseal REA on marketable Year, fiscal REA on | marketab! 
new loans Treasury new loans Treasury 
issues 2 issues 2 
! 
OO in ieee OL Ae ee BA nds obing hota 2. 00 1. 77; 
tink, akin Renae 2.77 |. je ER 2.00 1. 871 
Nt ota oy re ee ee OR AL TE 2.00 1. 942 
I cabana dealeinig's 2. 73 Se te GPR ee obo cki sec edss 2.00 2. 001 
ND iis cits dt Benes 2. 69 2. 492 Ss bud bee daqeeues 2. 00 1. 958 
1941__- me 2. 46 2, 413 | Suh is-ocasitansamame 2. 00 1. 981 
oe | 2. 48 RD fl Fiilys<-2cph wads. 2.00 2.051 
BERL ss hacdtacdeeew 2. 57 1. 822 SOc cab wd dkddiud 2.00 2, 207 
DS i. .cncapeuiie 2.67 | 1. 725 | Wh cas caphkasies 2.00 2. 04: 
is ast enreeinne 12.00 | 1. 718 ORAS series lon 2. 00 2, 079 

















1 During the period July 1-September 20, 1944, REA charged 2.49 percent on new borrowings. 

2 Comparable data for years 1936-88 are not available. 

Source: Computed annual interest rate on marketable issues: Treasury bulletins, U. 8. Treasury De 
partment; interest rates charged by the REA obtained from records of the agency. 





(1) Whereas the Rural Electrification Act was passed in 1935, making rural 
electrification possible to the sparsely settled areas in the United States; and 
Whereas these sparsely settled areas were chiefly rural areas not served by 
the profit utilities due to the risk involved; and 
Whereas the rural electrification cooperatives were organized to make available 
to their members electricity through the help of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration ; and 
Whereas through the conscientious, honest, efficient, aggressive attitude of the 
various rural electrification administrators, electricity was made possible to 
* the farm people at an unbelievably low cost; and 
Whereas the proposal by the Hoover Task Force to the Congress of the United 
States will eliminate the Rural Electrification Administration within the De- 
partment of Agriculture: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association and the 
members of this annual meeting go on record at this meeting asking the Congress 
of the United States and the President of the United States to take a definite 
stand against this vicious proposal; and be it further 
Resolved, That the officials of the NRECA make available to the Senators 
and Congressmen now in session information setting forth the past records of 
those individuals responsible for the task force proposal, as we think they are 
known to be historically opposed to rural electrification and public power. 
(2) Whereas the Hoover Commission has recommended the abolition of REA 
and the establishment of a corporation which would be forced to increase interest 
rates to from between 4.8 percent and 6.2 percent and slash REA services to bo 
rowers; and 
Whereas the adoption of the Hoover recommendations or the passage of tli 
McCarthy-Church bills would be utterly destructive of the rural electric and 
telephone programs: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we urge that REA be continued as presently constituted wit! 
adequate administrative and loan funds, and that all bills designed to alter th 
REA Act in line with the Hoover Commission recommendations be defeated 


GiBson CouNtTy ELEcTRIC MEMBERSHIP CorpP., TRENTON, TENN. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD JONES, MANAGER 
REA ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. McWuorter. I would like to call on Floyd Jones, who will dis- 
cuss loan funds, from Trenton, Tenn. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
manager of the Gibson County Electric Membership Corporation of 
Trenton, Tenn. 
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I am president of the Tennessee Statewide, and a member of the 
legislative committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, representing the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 

I would like to present to you our recommendations on REA elec- 
ric loan funds and the reasons for these recommendations. 

The most reliable source of information that we know of for electric 
loan fund needs is the co-ops themselves. We base our recommenda- 
tions to you upon information secured by an annual survey of all the 
public and cooperative electric systems which borrow funds from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

This annual survey was made as of January 1, 1956. The results of 
the tabulation of returns to date are that in the 18-month period from 
January 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, the distribution and power borrow- 
ers of REA expect to apply for $405.7 million of loans for their elec- 
tric systems. 

The history of these surveys indicates that the replies are rather 
conservative. I am attaching table 1 showing the results by 18-month 
periods of the past 6 annual surveys prior to the one made this year. 
This tabulation is a comparison of the planned applications con- 
trasted with the actual applications received by REA. 

The planned applications as shown by the survey were for $1,- 
415,942,492, whereas the actual applications for the same period were 
fora total of $1,994,391,407; an increase of 41 percent. 

This is the best proof we can give of the conservative nature of the 
answers in these surveys. 


BACKLOG OF LOAN APPLICATIONS 


On January 1, 1956, the REA had a backlog of electric loan appli- 

cations in W ashington of $99.5 million. Statements have been made 

to your committee by an REA official that they expect to reduce the 
backlog to $40 million by June 30, 1957. 

Then, by adding the $99.5 million bac ‘klog to the $305.7 of planned 
applications, followed by subtracting the estimated June 1957 bac klog 
of $40 million, we arrive at a total loan fund need for the 18-month 
period of $365.2 million. 

REA had on hand as of January 1, 1956, unallocated loan funds in 
the amount of $142.4 million. This does not include any of the $100 
millon eontingency fund since no plan has been announced by REA 
for using any of these funds. 

In the 18-month period from January 1, 1956, through June 30, 
1957, REA expects to make loan rescissions in the approximate amount 
of $8.5 million. 

By subtracting $142 million of funds available and the rescission of 

about $8.5 million from the $365.2 million loan fund need, we get a 
tinal need of new loan funds in the amount of $214 million, which we 
recommend be appropriated by Congress. 

This compares with the Bureau of the Budget request of $145.3 
million. This entire calculation is shown more specifically on table 2, 
attached. 

We concur in the Bureau of the Budget request for a contingency 
fund of $25 million. However, if this fund should be considered only 
as the name “contingency” implies—that is, to provide for unforeseen 
needs and not to be considered as a part of the regular loan program. 
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TOTAL LOANS ADVANCED 


Mr. Chairman, for the information of the committee and the Con- 
gress, I would like to include with my statement table 3 showing total 
joans advanced, repaid, and outstanding to all electric borrowers since 
the beginning of the program through fiscal 1955, together with table 

4 and chart 4, showing total REA loans approved and advanced by 
years through fiscal 1955. 

Gentlemen, I would like to express to you our sincere appreciation 
for your kind consideration in the past. 

Every effort was made in preparing this statement to give you as 
realistic a presentation as possible in order that we may “merit your 
consideration of our request. 

I thank you for this opportunity to make presentation of our needs. 

(The tables and chart referred to follow :) 


Tas_eE 1.—Applications for electrification loans as indicated by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association annual survey contrasted with applications 
actually received by REA, by 18-month periods from Jan. 1, 1949, through June 
80, 1956 


| Actual appli- 
| Planned ap- Actual appli- cations as a 


os 1 tone percentage 
plications cations of planned 


application 


Time period 


. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950__........--..-..-.....--_-_-..| $368, 227,400 | $563, 539, 395 153 
<1) ae een oe 384,840,738 | 379, 227, 201 133 

. 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952..........._----.-.....--__.__-| 198,938,639 | 232, 158, 885 

. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953_....------- Stiaseees 153, 401, 468 | 314, 108, 286 | 

. 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954._....____-- | 194, 534,247 | 242, 015, 854 | 

. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955____- ae 221,000,000 | 263, 341, 786 


in bcttatntectintin tanning mpnnictnn stile sepia 1, 415, 942,492 | 1,994, 391, 407 141 


1 Each year in January NRECA makes an annual survey in which the electric systems are asked to esti- 
mate how much they plan to apply for (1) in the first 6 months of the current year and (2) in the following 
fiscal year. The figures under “Planned applications” are taken from the results of this survey. 


TABLE 2.—Summary and analysis of electric loan fund data 


REA backlog of electric loan applications pending in Washington, 

Dec. 31, 1955 _~ $99, 475, 000 
Total electric loan applications planned by borrowers for subinis- 

sion between Jan. 1, 1956, and June 30, 1956______ eae at ke : Atl 
Total electric loan applications planned for submission by bor- 

rowers between July 1, 1956, and June 30, 1957 80, 046, 448 


Total loan needs to be be met between Jan. 1, 1956, and 
June 30, 1957 e 405, 295, 654 


Less REA electric loan funds available Dec. 31, 195 +142, 360, 778 
Also less planned loan rescissions 78 388, 394 
Also less REA estimated backlog of loan 

at end of fiscal 1957 40, 000, 000 


190, 749, 172 


Total appropriation required from Congress for fiscal 1957__ * 214, 000, 000 


1 Does not include $100 million in contingency funds as no plan has been announced by 
REA for drawing down any of these funds and their announced loan program does not 
indicate any such plan. 

2 REA plans to rendind $4.5 million in old loans in fiscal 1956. $611,606 in old loans 
have already been rescinded, leaving the balance of $3,888,394 to become available during 
the fiscal year. 

® Rounded from $214,476,482. 
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TasLEe 3.—Total loans advanced, repaid and outstanding to REA electric borrowers 
cumulative by years, fiscal years 1936-55 (as of June 30 each year 


Year Total funds Total repay- Total outstand 
: advanced | ments ! ing loans ? 





$823, 262 $823, 

11, 864, 836 11, 864 

60, 040,810 |__ ‘ 60, 040, 

122, 337, 824 122, 337 
, 287, 287 221, 287, 2 


, 395, 142 2, 296, 392, 71 
616, O10 ‘ 346, 031 
9, 152, 582 25, 865, 235 343, 287 
630, 670 5, ] 342, 491 
7, 366, 738 , \ 377, 116, 
, 619, 844 , 328, 767 453, 291 
, 705, 701 ; ; 629, 826, 
658 ; bE 854, 799, 536 
s, 526 1, 153, 445, 5 
, 178 ’ 1, 413, 361 
, 836 ‘ 1, 644, 545, 
, R65 : 1, 823, 499, 
, S01 1, 982, 336, 
54, 333 , 2, 104, 869 


), 268 d 2, 187, 219, 





! Principal only. ; 
2 Does not include minor adjustments for loans written off. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 


TaBLE 4.—REA electric loans approved and advanced, by fiscal years, 1936-56 


Millions of dollars Millions of dollars 

Fiscal year ending |__ Fiscal year ending 
June 30 June 30 

Approved Advanced Approved Advanced 


$13. ¢ $0 946) 289 87.3 
45. 11. tS cakcouistane te ipa 254. 5 190. 1 
26. § 48. ‘ oc acstas at oe 313. 0 246. 2 
133. 62. ¢ 1949 5 : 448 321.3 
41.7 | 98. ¢ 1950 Te eee 375. 286. 7 
100. 75. Ri eee 221.7 268. 1 
91.2 58. 3 1952 . ibn 165. 4 

6.7 | 14. 5 TN ehh 137. 4 207. 6 
31.{ 18.5 || 1954__ eos 167. 1 181.8 
25.7 | 3Y. 167. 5 156. 


7 « 


‘REA “approves” loans for future needs and ‘‘advances’’ these funds as construction or other expenses 
are incurred. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 
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TOTAL REQUESTED FOR ELECTRIC LOANS 


Senator Russeiy. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones, or perhaps Mr. McWhorter can probably answer this 
question better, I notice you recommend $214 million for electric loans 
authorization. Does that include the carryover or is that in addition 
to the carryover ? 

Mr. McWnorter. That is in addition to the carryover. 

Senator Russet. The REA asked for, I believe, only $170 million 
which included an estimated carryover of $40 million. 

Mr. Jones. They asked for $145.3 million in new loan funds. 

Senator Russeii. You are asking for $214 million new loan funds 
in addition to carryover ? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Senator Russe.tu. I was inerror. I am advised it was $185 million 
included in the carryover that they asked for. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; and with the $40 million which they have it would 
come out to these figures we have here. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is John Sargent, 
from Illinois, who will discuss the telephone loan. 


ADAMS ELEcTRIC COOPERATIVE, CAMP POINT, ILL. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN SARGENT, PRESIDENT 
REA TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sargent. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John Sargent. I am a farmer living on and operating a 
general farm near Rushville, Il. 

I am president of our local rural electric cooperative, the Adams 
Electric Cooperative, Camp Point, Ill. 

I am also a member of this committee representing region 5, com- 
prised of the States of Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

I have been delegated by our committee to discuss the REA tele- 
phone program with you. 

There is a great need for good telephone service in our country 
among the farmers. In many areas of our country there is no tele- 
phone service at all, and where there is service, some of it is very, very 
poor. 

Long-distance service cannot be used because one cannot hear due 
to the poor equipment the local telephone companies have. 

The farmer is in need of good telephone service in getting in touch 
with the fire district, if necessary, marketing produce, calling a 
doctor, and getting help on repairing machinery. 

In the areas served by the rural electric systems, good telephone 
service is essential to good electric service because it provides a means 
of reporting outages promptly. 


TOTAL FARM TELEPHONES 


According to the 1954 farm census, there were 4,782,393 farms in 
the United States. Of these, 2,331,709, or 48 percent, 48.8 percent, 
had some kind of telephone service. 
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Senator Youne. What do you mean by some kind ? 

Mr. Sarcent. Just what it means. Some of it is very, very poor. 

Senator Youne. I agree. 

Mr. Sarcent. It must be remembered that not all of these had good, 
modern telephone service. A news release from the United States 
Department of Agriculture has this to say in that connection: 

Recent Department of Agriculture surveys have indicated that of the farms 
with telephones only about half have dial service and more than one-fourth 
still have old-style magneto (hand crank) service. 

This means that more than three-fourths of our farms have either 
no service or service which is to a great extent, unreliable. Today 
more than 93 percent of the farms have electric service available, and 
we feel that modern telephone service should also be available to them 
at reasonable charges. 

We are discouraged by the slow progress being made in making 
available to rural people one of today’s necessities—good telephone 
service. 

In 1949 when the Rural Electrification Act was amended to include 
lending for the extension and improvement of telephone service in 
rural areas, about 38 percent of the farms of the Nation had some kind 
of telephone service. 

Today, nearly 7 years later, the percentage has climbed only 10 
percent, and part of this percentage improvement is due to the fact 
that the number of farms in this period decreased by over half a 
million. “4 

We feel that REA should give more assistance to developing new 
telephone cooperatives in the field and more effort should be made 
along these lines and we fear this part of the program may have 
slowed down. 

For example, at the end of June 1954, REA had 151 cooperative 
borrowers and 128 commercial company borrowers; 18 months later, 
REA had 189 cooperative borrowers and 226 commercial company 
borrowers. 

COMMERCIAL TELEPHONE COMPANY BORROWERS 


For the last 6 months of 1955, REA added 50 new comercial tele- 
phone company borrowers and only 14 telephone cooperative bor- 
rowers, or at a ratio of almost 4 to 1 in favor of the commercial 
companies. 

A resolution on this subject, adopted at our annual meeting in St. 
Louis on January 26, is attached as exhibit No. 1. 

We do not contend that the commercial companies should be ex- 
cluded from this program, but we do feel very strongly that if coopera- 
tives are to be eliminated as a competitive element in the program that 
it will soon die. The competition of the cooperatives will furnish 
an incentive for all elements in the industry to get out and do a job 
for the rural people who want and need modern telephone service. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER AND MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 


In this connection a full page of the Telephone Engineer and Man- 
agement magazine for December 15, 1955, illustrates the situation 
described above. This page from the magazine is attached to this 
statement as exhibit No.2. The article quotes a high official of REA 
as having said: 
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Numerous larger companies have substantial rural properties which are 
difficult to finance through orthodox credit sources. It is a relatively simple 
procedure, however, to establish subsidiary corporations to which the rural 
properties and exchanges may be sold as a basis for obtaining REA long- 
term, low-cost financing. Such a transfer and division of property tends to 
strengthen the parent corporation and to eliminate the problem of refinancing 
the existing indebtedness. Normally, the parent company then proceeds to engi- 
neer and construct the plant for the subsidiary corporation, and to manage it 
under a long-term management agreement. 

We feel that under the suggested arrangement whereby the parent 
company will engineer and construct the plant for the subsidiary and 
then manage it under a long-term management agreement will result 
in the parent company’s being enabled to “milk” the subsidiaries. 

If such operations occur, then it is inevitable that rate increases 
will come along and rural people will either have to pay higher rates 
for telephone service, or do without it. 

We hope the cooperative can help guard against such activity by 
setting a better example for the industry. 

We hope the committee will direct REA to give more assistance to 
cooperative development in the early stages where it is vitally needed, 
if the cooperative is to be organized and grow into a prospering 
organization. 

ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


At our annual meeting in St. Louis in January, our delegates 
adopted a resolution recomended by the National Telephone Coopera- 
tive Association recomending loan funds for the telephone program 
for the next fiscal year in an amount of $100 million. A copy of that 
resolution is attached to this statemetn as exhibit No. 3, and a copy 
of a resolution passed by the National Telephone Cooperative As- 
sociation at its annual meeting on January 22 is attached as exhibit 
No. 4. We hope the committee will give favorable consideration to 
this figure. 

During the St. Louis meeting, one of the officials of REA stated 
that there were 340 applications in process. That number includes 
applications on hand in Washington and in the field. 

Inasmuch as the average telephone loan by REA is running $360,- 
000, this would require a little over $120 million, if all of them were 
acted upon favorably. 

To further support this request for $100 million, one only need 
refer to the testimony of Mr. Nelsen and Mr. O’Shaughnessy before 
the House committee a few weeks ago in answer to questions from 
Mr. Marshall (p. 1070, pt. 3, hearings). Mr. O’Shaughnessy indi- 
cated that there would be $141 million in applications before the 
agency during fiscal 1957. 

On the basis of the above, we believe that it is reasonable to request 
$100 million in telephone loans for next year. 


EXxHIsItTs 


In closing, I want to express my appreciation to the committee for 
the opportunity of appearing here and discussing this important pro- 
gram. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 
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Exuusit I 


Whereas the NRECA is deeply interested in the expansion of modern dial tele- 
phone service to the farms of America; and 

Whereas cooperative organizations are necessary to give an impetus to the 
program; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That NRECA requests the United States Congress to incorporate in 
their appropriation statement a directive that the rural telephone program be 
expanded, with preference being given to cooperatives. 


Exuusit II 


{Industry newsletter from Telephone Engineer and Management, December 15, 1955] 


A MAJOR FACTOR 


No agency in Washington has shown greater willingness to change its policies 
when convinced that a change would be for the better, or better performance in 
actually making the changes it says it is willing to make, than the Rural Electriti- 
ation Administration where its telephone program is concerned. That statement 
may be too broad—no one could be familiar in detail with the workings of all of 
the many Federal Government agencies which have mushroomed over the years. 
3ut this column, to the best of its knowledge, believes it to be true. 

Such a statement is made, of course, without regard to opinions as to whether 
it is desirable to have a Federal agency financing rural telephone service. Re- 
gardless of those opinions, the REA telephone program is an accepted and accom- 
plished fact; it is financing many telephone systems; and it is a very major force 
in the Nation’s rural telephone picture today. 

It is impossible to make these observations without a congratulatory wave in 
the direction of REA Administrator Ancher Nelsen and his staff. Actually, it is 
not easy to locate aspects of the REA program which can be clearly described 
as in line with what is usually accepted to be Republican Party policy, or opposed 
to what is usually described as Democratic policy. What is being developed is 
REA policy; hardly nonpartisan, since Mr. Nelsen is a stanch Republican, but 
very nearly bipartisan. 

These observations stem from a talk by a career Government official, E. C. 
Weitzell, who heads REA’s Telephone Operations and Loans Division, which 
delineates some relatively recent policy modifications in the telephone program. 

Mr. Weitzell, pointing out that, “numerous larger companies have substantial 
rural properties which are difficult to finance through orthodox credit sources,” 
commented that, ‘It is a relatively simple procedure, however, to establish sub- 
sidiary corporations to which the rural properties and exchanges may be sold as 
a basis for obtaining REA long-term, low-cost financing. Such a transfer and 
division of property tends to strengthen the parent corporation and to eliminate 
the problem of refinancing the existing indebtedness. Normally, the parent com- 
pany then proceeds to engineer and construct the plant for the subsidiary corpora- 
tion, and to manage it under a long-term management agreement, 

He brought out that, “In the early days of the telephone program, there was a 
tendency to insist on making loans to cover all of any particular borrower’s 
system. This requirement has been changed to permit the financing of individua! 
exchanges, or sections, of a borrower’s system, so long as each loan is economi- 
cally feasible and represents an operating entity or unit.” 

The REA telephone loans head declared that, “Contrary to numerous reports 
that have been circulated, REA does not require that borrowers provide systems 
to serve every establishment in their service areas. We recognize the practical 
limitations of overbuilding and the necessity to build only those lines and provide 
only that capacity which will actually be used by subscribers. * * * In planning 
loans, we recommend that remote and isolated subscribers be deleted from the 
initial construction program and that the borrower adopt an extension policy 
as a part of its tariff. On the basis of such a policy, remote and isolated sub- 
scribers will be served on a uniform basis in accordance with the relative cost 
involved.” 

Mr. Weitzell also emphasized: that REA recommends that stock or share own- 
ership in a cooperative not be a condition precedent to obtaining telephone serv- 
ice from the co-op; reported that the agency does not specifically approve man- 
agers, but reserves the right to disapprove them in rare instances where they 
might jeopardize loan security ; and praised the cooperation of the Bell System 
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and the larger independents, particularly in negotiating extended area and con- 
necting agreements. 

Mr. Weitzell reported that REA is “already looking forward” to another meet- 
ing with its group of consultants from the industry, borrowers, and regulatory 
field, “in the not too distant future”; announced that time between receipt of 
an application and advance of funds has been cut in half; and pointed out that 
the trend has been to permit “capable companies” to do their own engineering 
work prior to loan approvals and then use their own construction crews. 


ExuHisiT III 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and ap- 
propriate the following sums in order that rural electric, the rural telephone, 
and the farm electrical research programs may go forward in a manner conso- 
nant with the forward progress of this country: 

(a) Electric funds—A minimum amount of $185 million in new regular loan 
funds. 

(b) Telephone funds.—The minimum amount of $100 million in new regular 
loan funds as recommended by the telephone committee. 

(c) Administrative funds—A minimum amount of $8,700,000 for administer- 
ing both the telephone and electric loan programs, plus an additional $150,000 to 
be used for the design, testing, and application of equipment needed on rural 
electrie systems because of the continually expanding and growing loads. 

(d) Research funds.—A minimum amount of $401,000 for fiscal year 1957 and 
$450,000 for fiscal year 1958 to be available for all phases of research as it ap- 
plies to the use of electricity on the farm. 

Provided, however, That the legislative committee may, as in the past, make 
adjustments in these figures depending upon the analysis of the NRECA annual 
survey of loan needs and as may be dictated by new information as to needs. 


EXHIBIT IV 


Whereas the Congress has determined that the residents of rural America 
shall have the benefits of modern telephone service by its enactment of the 
rural telephone amendment to the Rural Electric Act; and 

Whereas one half of the residents of rural America do not have phone service 


at the present time; and 

Whereas one half of those who do have phone service have it from systems 
that are obsolete and completely unsatisfactory; and 

Whereas the present rate of Federal financed development brings the benefits 
of modern telephony to only 60,000 farm homes per now: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we respectfully urge the Congress of the United States to 
accelerate the program by appropriating $100 million of new loan funds for 
fiscal 1957, and be it further 

Resolved, That this appropriation be implemented by increasing administra- 
tion funds in an amount that will make it possible to use this amount, and all 
hold-over funds from previous years to start a period of real development in 
the rural telephone program. 


TOTAL RECOMMENDED FOR TELEPHONE LOANS 


Senator Russetu. Mr. Sargent, do you recommend $100 million as 
total amount to be available for telephone loans, including the 
carryover ? 

Mr. Sarcent. This is new funds that we recommend. 

Senator Russeti. You are really rec ommending $129 million ? 

Mr. SARGENT. Approximately that. We said $120 million would 
be necessary to carry it out. 

aan RUSSELL. They estimated $29 million carryover. 

Mr. Sarcent. We hope to get that down a little bit, too, Senator. 
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PREFERENCE TO COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


Senator Russetx. I notice your comparison there between the co- 
operatives and the commercial phone companies. Have any instances 
come to your attention where the REA organization on the telephone- 
loan assistance has given preference to a commercial company as com- 
pared to the application of a cooperative ? 

Mr. Sarcent. I cannot say that I can for the administrator. This 
has happened in our district. If you would like to know an incident, 
it happened in Adams County and I am sure our Senator from Illi- 
nois knows where Adams County is. This happened to be back in 
1954. I may be wrong on the exact date, but we did have an appli- 
cation for telephone service at a town called Patience, Ill., a small 
town, it had 5 directors on the board, 2 of them were against the coop- 
erative, and 3 of them wanted to sell to the cooperative telephone 
people. 

In order to get this territory we had to go before the Commerce Com- 
mission of Illinois. We did appear, or the board of directors of the 
telephone company. 

I don’t happen to be one of them, but I am connected with the REA 
and we have a working agreement with the telephone people, so we 
were very closely connected. 

This group appeared before the commerce commission and in our 
statement at the hearing of the commerce commission the chairman 
of the committee said: 

“Well, gentlemen, you are not going to be able to get the loan.” 

We asked the question “Why ?” 

He said, “One of the people in the REA told me that we would not 
be able to get the loan.” 

We were not permitted to go in on that basis. The Commission 
did not give us the territory. 

In about 3 weeks we did get the loan, I believe, $34,000, or something 
like that, that came through. 

So somebody was sabotaging our program. We did go to Bell and 
then we went to the courts. 

The courts did turn it over to the commission, the commission did 
not reverse itself. They asked the commission to change its mind. 

The court did not approve it and it did go to Bell. 

Senator Russeiy. You refer to the commission. Is that a State 
organization ? 

Mr. Sargent. Yes. 

Senator Russetx. Your regulatory body ? 

Mr. Sargent. That is right. We come under that in the State of 
Illinois. We did track this back down, Senator. It was not from 
the top administrative. It was one of the lower boys that did make 
that statement and he did make that statement. But we think there 
should be some promotion work on this program in the field if we are 
to get the job done. 

Senator Russet... The thing that struck me about your testimony 
was that you have these rural electric cooperatives all over the United 
States now. The people probably are very familiar with the coopera- 
tive system and I imagine in a number of cases a man who has been in- 
terested in the electric program is interested in the telephone program. 
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I have been surprised that more phone cooperatives have not come 
into being. I have not kept up with the program. In my own State 
there are very few. 

Mr. Sarcent. I will say this: We hope that the telephone program 
will go forward at a little more rapid rate. We feel that the coopera- 
tive 1s essential for the local people to go out and make it competitive. 

Senator Youne. A telephone cooperative is a great deal more diffi- 
cult to set up than an electric cooperative ? 

Mr. Sarcent. Very much more. We have to go and get the terri- 
tory. Even after they are willing to sell we have to get permission 
from the commission to discontinue the operation and take over the 
territory. 

Senator Youne. Then you often have to deal with many local 
companies. 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes. After all, they were there first. 

Senator Youne. We have made good progress in North Dakota. 
I think we have probably received the second highest amount of money 
in loans. That is principally because we have one or two fellows 
who have devoted most of their time to it and are doing a very good 
job. 

Mr. Sarcent. We hope we will have more in the State of Illinois 
and also in other States where there is need of it. 


DELAY IN TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Sargent, I raised that question about the 
seeming delay in the telephone program last year. 

Mr. Chairman, do you recall? I thought the REA testified that 
due to the unavailability of specialized and technical help in this 
field that it had retarded the program. 

Senator Russe. I recall some testimony to that effect. 

Senator Dirksen. I remember I pursued it with some vigor at the 
time. They were complaining that here was a specialized field and 
they just could not get the people. 

Mr. Sarcent. Well, Senator, I believe I would be like any other 
engineer, if I could get more money some place else to do the same 
job, I think I would do it rather than with the REA; maybe that is 
a problem. 

Senator Russeizi. Yes, I believe I recall that testimony about the 
specialized help. 


HUNTSVILLE, TENN., COOPERATIVE 


Senator Dmxsen. Who is here from Tennessee? I recall one tele- 
phone service setup down there in the neighborhood of Huntsville. 
There it was the reverse case. They took over from the private com- 
pany. 
~ As I understand that was the first rural electric dial line in the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jones. I am not acquainted with that location. 

Huntsville is a large town. 

Senator Dirksen. There it is a town about 70 miles west and a 
little north of Huntsville. But they really made a fabulous telephone 
line out of it. I was surprised. 

Mr. Sarcent. We want good telephone service. 
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Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I have another committee meet- 
ing. Do you mind if I execuse myself? 

aes Russgtu. I hate to lose you, but I understand. 

Mr. McWnorter. The next witness is Oliver Rose, who will discuss 
our transmission and generation problems. 

Senator Russetyt. Yes, Mr. Rose. 


RusHMORE GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, NEWELL, 
S. DAK. 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER G. ROSE, PRESIDENT 
TRANSMISSION AND GENERATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Oliver G. Rose, of Nisland, S. Dak., near where I own and operate 
an irrigated farm. 

I am president of Rushmore Generation and Transmission Electric 
Cooperative, a distribution cooperative in my local area. 

The past 3 years I have been on the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association Legislative Committee representing region 5, 
representing the States of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, which have close to 330,000 connected members. 

It is my privilege to be associated with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of discussiig 
the ever present and ever growing needs for funds for generation and 
transmission. 

In the past, and the same holds true today, we have been fortunate, 
or maybe we have been unfortunate, in building up our distribution 
cooperatives and acquiring heavy loads in our areas that have in 
many cases exceeded our power supply. 


FARM POWER DEMANDS 


Whereas the demand for electricity throughout the whole power in- 
dustry of the United States is doubling every 714 to 10 years, the 
demand for power on the part of the farmers is doubling every 4 to 5 
years. 

In an article in Electrical World, they make the statement that the 
rural area customers will be buying 214 times more electricity by 
1965 than they are today due to the purchasing of $5,300 million 
new and replacement equipment using electrical energy. This means 
we must begin today to build new generation plants and new trans- 
mission lines to serve the increasing load. 

In a recent questionnaire sent out, we have a report that 64 systems 
out of 655 reporting show they have a current power shortage—or 
9.8 percent of those reporting, 187 out of 610 reporting—or 30.7 per- 
cent of this reporting—show that they do not have enough power in 
sight for the next 5 years. 


15-YEAR STUDY OF POWER REQUIREMENTS 


_ Ina recent meeting of the generation and transmission cooperatives 
in the upper Missouri River Basin, they have outlined a plan to make 
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a 15 year study of power requirements for the area. This study will 
show generation needed. 

Also, it will show necessary transmission lines to carry this power to 
load center. 

In this study, the whole area problems are considered instead of local 
areas. In this way, we believe we can make the most efficient use of the 
money you gentlemen make ayailable to us in our G. and T. program 
by avoiding duplication of facilities and avoiding as much as possible 
the building of lines and plants that will become obsolete in a few 
years. 

Instead, we will construct facilities that will fit into long-range 
plans. 

Beginning immediately, new plants must be started to meet the 
demand for power in 1958. The complete hydrodevelopment of the 
Missouri River Basin will only furnish approximately 19 percent of 
the power needed in the area in the future and we need steam plants to 
firm this up as was proven in 1955 water season. 

I believe this sort of studies will improve our overall program if 
carried out in all areas. It means we will need increased loans at first, 
but later they will be less due to the fact that there will be less money 
needed to replace obsolete facilities. Plants would be built larger 
and would also increase efficiency and lower output costs. 

There are two other factors that may enter into the Federal power 
development in the future— 

1. If the Interior Department should decide, as has been men- 
tioned in the past, that the power features of multipurpose dams 
shall be used to subsidize quite a large percentage of the irriga- 
tion features of the dams, then power costs will be above the 
ability of cooperatives to purchase. 

2. We come to the SPA rate hike that has been threatened, if 
this goes through then it will more than likely be extended to 
other Federal developments. In the Missouri River Basin a 40 
percent increase in rates would put Federal power much above the 
cost of power developed by coal-burning steam plants. 

And I believe the trend would be for the development of the large 
coal areas of the Dakotas and Wyoming by the building of new steam 
plants with firm capacity. These to be built by cooperatives, or 
private utilities, or by joint efforts. This would mean an increased 
demand for F. and T. Joans. 

In asking for money for generation and transmission loans, we are 
not trying to take over any other person’s field, but we are trying to 
keep up with our own load growth when it appears and not be faced 
with slegenoit which has happened in many areas. 

The generation program is not one that can be solved immediately, 
but must be planned at least several years ahead so the plants are 
available when the need for them arises. 

In the many areas of the country the only bargaining power the 
rural electric systems have is the generation and transmission pro- 
gram. Without this bargaining power, they would be completely at 
the mercy of their private power company suppliers. , 

I have heard of one instance recently in the Northeast where the 
cooperatives formed a generation and transmission cooperative, and 
even before they had their engineering studies completed the private 

76330—56——51 
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power companies offered the cooperative in this particular area, rate 
reductions ranging from 1414 to 21 percent. 

Of course, if there are not sufficient funds for this generation and 
transmission program, this bargaining power will be meaningless, in 
spite of the fact that the REA act authorizes the granting of such 
loans, if necessary. 

We appreciate the support this committee has given the generation 
and transmission program. 

We are making progress in the generation and transmission pro- 
gram. Costs are being brought down as our loads increase, and as 
we obtain increased operating efficiency because of longer operating 
experience. 

Tn fact, our figures indicate that the production expense of the REA 
financed generating and transmission systems for all or portions of 
the calendar year 1954 ranged from 1.22 mills to 15.49 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour, while in the comparable period of 1952 they ranged from 
2.6 to 16.2 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is so low because it includes 
some hydrogeneration. It certainly is encouraging to note that these 
costs are coming down. 

You gentlemen know that the rural electric systems build generat- 
ing plants only when we have to, to get an adequate supply of power. 
or to get a wholesale power rate we can live with. 

Attached to my statement are two charts and tables showing that 
as late as 1954, after 18 years of this program, we generated only five- 
tenths of 1 percent of the electric power generated in the country and 
we owned only seven-tenths of 1 percent of the generating capacity 
in the country. 

As these charts show, we own and generate such a small amount 
of the power we use in the operations of our cooperatives, that we 
are almost entirely dependent on outside sources for our power 
requirements. 

Therefore, you might say that we are entirely dependent on these 
outside sources—the largest supplier of this power is privately owned, 
for our existence. And until we have more control over our power 
source, such as more of our generating plants, we can never be the 
strong organizations we should be. 

I do not believe any private business considers itself strong, as long 
as their main source of existence lies in someone else’s hands over whom 
they have very little or no control. 

Weare pleased to note that REA in 1954 made generation and trans- 
mission loans totaling $40.6 million, or about 24 percent of all loans 
approved by REA during the last fiscal year. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for their fine support of the 
generation and transmission program. I am sure the farmers all 
over America are grateful to this committee for this support and the 
more adequate power at lower cost which has resulted from it. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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ELECTRIC POWER GENERATED IN THE U.S. 
By Ownership of Generating Plant, 1954 
"Private Power" 


"Public Power" 
"Co-op Power" 


Rural 
Electric 
Public Co-op 
(non -Federal) . 5% 
5. 5% 


Private 
68.1% 


Power Generated (In Billions of Kilowatt-Hours) % of Total 


Private 370.97 BKWH 68. 
Industrial 72.96 BKWH 13. 
Federal 67.80 BKWH 2. 
Public (non-Federal) 30.19 BKWH 5. 
Rural Electric Co-op 2.72 BKWH 7 

544.64 BKWH 100. 


SOURCE: Federal Power Commission, Production of Electric Energy 
and Capacity of Generating Plants, 1954 
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ELECTRIC POWER GENERATING CAPACITY IN THE U.S. 


By Ownership of Generating Plant, 1954 


"Private Power" 
"Public Power" 


Rural Electric "Co-op Power" 


Co-op .7% 


Public 
(non-F ederal) 


7,6% 


Private 66.6% 


Power Generation Capacity (In Millions of Kilowatts) % of Total 


Private 79.13 MKW 
Industrial 16.28 MKW 
Federal 13.57 MKW 
Public (non-Federal) 9.08 MKW 
Rural Electric Co-op . 82 MKW 

118, 88 MKW 


SOURCE: Federal Power Commission, Production of Electric Ener 


and Capacity of Generating Plants, 1954 
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GENERATING AND DISTRIBUTION COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russextx. Thank you, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rose, I notice that you are president of a generating and trans- 
mission company and also a distribution cooperative. Is that the 
ordinary setup to have two cooperatives in the same area? 

Mr. Rose. One is the distribution and the other transmission that 
supplies power to six distribution cooperatives. They are two differ- 
ent organizations. 

Senator Russeiu. I see, where a number of cooperatives pool their 
efforts to get a generating system. 

Mr. Rose. I think we can thank Senator Young for getting that deal 
through for us a few years ago. I think he understands it. 

Senator Russeiu. I am sure he does. 

Senator Young, do you have any questions? 

Senator Youne. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWhorter. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Anderson from Colorado will 
also discuss some points on transmission and generation program. 


STATEMENT OF J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, POUDRE VALLEY 
RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION; MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, COLORADO STATEWIDE ASSOCIATION, LOVELAND, OHIO 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am J. Arthur Anderson, from Loveland, Colo., where I live on an irri- 


gated farm which is an chew eg and livestock operation. 


I am a director of the Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association. I 
am also a member of the executive committee of the Colorado statewide 
association. I am now serving on the legislative committee of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association representing region 
7, which is composed of the States of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Colorado. 

It is a great honor for me to be associated with this group appearing 
before your distinguished committee to present some of the problems 
of rural electrification. 

The use of electricity in the rural areas is definitely on the increase. 
This presents a problem to the rural electric systems to supply this 
additional needed power. 

In order for this to be accomplished some of the rural electric sys- 
tems in the United States need to construct their own facilities for this 

urpose. 
. This power must not only be made available to our systems, but must 
also be at a price that the consumer can afford to pay. Therefore, it 
is necessary that it be made available through Rural Electrification 
Administration loans for this purpose. 

I understand there are areas in the United States where new fed- 
erated generation and transmission cooperatives are needed. As our 
wholesale power needs grow, larger generating units are going to be 
necessary. 
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Mr. Rose has just presented some of the problems of generation 
and transmission and pointed out that we have only a very small 
amount of the generating capacity of the electric industry, that is five- 
tenths of 1 percent of the generated power and seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the generating capacity in 1954. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the rural electric sys- 
tems in 1953 served almost 8 percent of all connected consumers in the 
country ; that we had over 6 percent of the total investment in the elec- 
tric industry, but that we got only 4 percent of the total elecric reve- 
nues in the industry. These figures point to our greatest difficulty. 


DEBT LOAD OF COOPERATIVES 


When you realize that we own the generating capacity for only 
about 15 percent of our needs, yet our investment still stands at 6 
percent of the total to serve 7 percent of all consumers, you can see 
that our debt load is very heavy compared to the private and even the 
municipal systems. 

And since, to carry this unusually heavy debt load, a debt which 
is heavy because we have to run lines so far to pick up each customer— 
we have only 4 percent of the total revenues, you can see the spot 
we are always in. 

Since about 82 percent of the average annual costs of a cooperative 
the country over 1s the cost of wholesale power, you can see how im- 
portant even a fraction of a mill in cost is to us in remaining solvent, 
paying our interest and amortization payments, and keeping our 
systems in shape to give good service. 

So each year we always want to stress to you the importance of 
keeping plenty of funds for generation and transmission whether we 
use those funds for actual construction or just use them to bargain 
for reasonable wholesale rates. 

The charts and tables from which this information comes are at- 
tached to my statement. They are 1953 figures, but percentagewise 
there has been no significant change since that time. ; 

If you will put the figures Mr. Rose gave you along with these 
tables, you get a pretty good, simple picture of our problems. 

I also have a resolution passed at the national meeting in St. Louis 
included in my statement. It is: 

Whereas both Federal power laws and the REA Act give preference to our 
electric systems; and 

Whereas tremendous pressure is being brought to bear to rob our systems 
of the benefits of preference—a series of schemes for “cutting the power com- 
panies in” with resulting losses of benefits and independence to our system: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn those responsible for such pressures and urge 
the Congress and all of the executive agencies concerned to resist such pressures 
and protect the rural electric systems from loss of their independence or the 
economic benefits to which they are entitled by law. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that you will authorize adequate 
funds so that the generation and transmission loans which are needed 
can be approved, and so that no one can say or imply that loans cannot 
be made because adequate funds are not available. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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TOTAL ULTIMATE CONSUMERS IN THE U.S. 


Served by Private, Public and Cooperative Electric Systems, 1953 


Rural 
Electric 
Co-op. 
7.7% 


Public 
(non -Federal) 
13.2% 


Private 79.1% 


"Private Power" - 79.1% 
"Public Power" - 13 
"Co-op. Power 7 


2% 
707 


-= € 5, 


TOTAL ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 


Private 39,119,311 
Public (non-Federal) 6,503,000 
Rural Electric co-op. 3,821,576 


49,443, 887 


% of Total 
79.1% 
13.2% 
7.7% 

100. 0% 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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VALUE OF ELECTRIC UTILITY PLANT IN THE U.S, 


Owned by Private, Industrial, Public, Cooperative and 
Federal Electric Systems, 1953 


"Private Power" - 77.3% 
"Public Power" - 16.4% 
"Co-op. Power" - 6.3% 


Federal 


Rural 7.1% 
Electric 
Co-op. 
6.3% 


Public 
(non- Federal) 


9.3%, 


Industrial 5 8% sap 
Private 71.5% 


ELECTRIC UTILITY PLANT 
% of Total 
$25, 597, 319, 550 4.9 
2,067, 992,224 1/ 5.8 
3 


Private 
Industrial 
Public (non-Federal) 3, 340,000, 000 y 


Rural Electric Co-op, 2,268, 870,000 . 
Federal 2, 554,405,000 oF 


3 
$35, 828, 580,774 100,0 
l/ Estimated from Federal Power Commission Data 


t SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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UTILITY OPERATING REVENUE IN THE U.S, 


Of Private, Industrial, Public, Cooperative and 
Federal Electric Systems, 1953 


arid "Private Power" . 83.6% 
y "Public Power" -~ 12.2% 
"Co-op. Power" = 4,2% 


Public 
(non-Federal) 
9.7% 


Industrial 
9.5% 


Private 74.1% 


ELECTRIC UTILITY OPERATING REVENUES 
% of Total 

Private $6, 169, 599, 000 74.1% 
Industrial 789, 569, 840 1/ 9.5% 
Public (non-Federal) 811,000,000 — 9.7% 
Rural Electric Co-op, 349, 390, 000 4.2% 
Federal 204, 737, 000 2.5% 

$8, 324,295, 840 100, 0% 
1/ Estimated as if industrial generation was sold at rates 
s comparable to private utility rates to industrial consumers, 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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STATEMENT OF T. W. HUNTER, NEWBERRY, &. C. 
REQUEST FOR ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Senator Russetw. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is T. W. Hunter, 
who is going to present a statement of Alexander Hudgins of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Electrical Cooperatives, who was unable to be 
here. 

Mr. Hunter, from Newberry, S. C. 

Mr. Hunter. My name is T. W. Hunter, from Newberry, S. C. I 
am an attorney for the Newberry Electric Cooperative. 

I am a member of this committee that is appearing before you today. 
I am engaged in the manufacturing of lumber and cotton farming. 

I was unable to be present at the time this statement was being pre- 
pared. After it was prepared, Mr. Hudgins found out he could not 
be here and asked me to present his statement to your committee. 

Senator Russeri. We are glad to have you before us again, Mr. 
Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, sir. His statement presents the request 
for administrative funds. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget requested $8.7 million, and he is requesting this to be increased 
by $150,000, 

We look upon the administration as our banker. We like to keep 
our banker happy, and we feel that if he had a little bit more money, 
maybe he could get some of these telephone engineers to get on the hob 
and we can get the program moving as we would like to see it. 

Attached to his statement you will find three resolutions that were 
passed at the St. Louis meeting and also attached is a table showing 
the amount of appropriations for administrative over the years in the 
past and also attached is a statement of the man-years or REA man- 
power. 

They are quite interesting to me, and I am sure they will be of some 
benefit to the committee. 

Again we thank you for your past support of our program, and we 
are sure that you folks will give our request your support. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER HUDGINS 


Senator Russeti. We are glad to have the information which this 
statement contains. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


SATEMENT OF ALEXANDER HupGINS PRESENTED BY T. W. HUNTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Alexander Hudgins, 
of Virginia. I am executive secretary of the Virginia Association of Electric 
Cooperatives and editor of Rural Virginia, a monthly publication which is dis- 
tributed to nearly 75,000 members of rural electric systems in Virginia. 

I am also serving as a member of our 10-man National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association’s legislative committee. 

You have already been acquainted with a resolution adopted by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis in January. That resolu- 
tion asked for $179 million in electric loan funds, and $100 million in telephone 
loan funds. 
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You have already heard these two loan fund figures discussed. These funds 
would be made available through the Rural Electrification Administration as 
loans at a 2-percent interest rate. That money will be returned to the United 
States Treasury. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is charged with the responsibility 
of making these loans. It is also charged with giving technical assistance, 
advice, and information to our systems so that they will operate efficiently and 
successfully. 

To do a good job, the Rural Electrification Administration must have sufficient 
administrative funds, not only to take care of necessary new loan authoriza- 
tions during the next fiscal year, but also to properly protect nearly $3 billion 
already loaned. 

We believe it will require $8,850,000 during the next fiscal year to do this job 
properly and effectively. The Bureau of the Budget has put this figure at 
$8,700,000, just $150,000 less than our committee feels to be adequate. Tables 
showing administrative funds over past years and the number of man-years of the 
REA administrative manpower are attached for your information. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not earmarked enough to adequately assist in 
the design and testing of equipment needed for our rural electric systems. This 
we think is important, and we certainly are requesting that administrative 
funds be increased by $150,000 for this purpose. (See attached exhibit 1). 

I said a few minutes ago that REA is not only charged with administrating 
the loan funds, but also in giving advice and information to its borrower systems. 

In this, the atomic energy field and the use of atomic energy to generate 
electricity must not be overlooked. This subject will be discussed in detail by 
another spokesman of our group. But I think I should mention briefly its im- 
portance to the future of the rural electric systems, since administrative funds 
figure in its effectiveness. 

We shall not attempt to estimate the amount needed by REA for this part 
of their administrative program, but we do insist that the REA Administrator 
should be more definite as to just what he will do in the atomie energy field. 

We learn from the Atomic Energy Commission that it is not sufficiently staffed 
to provide the information and guidance the rural electric systems need. REA 
has 9 men now cleared for confidential information, but only 1 man is now 
actually at work full-time on this program. This looks to us much like token 
assistance. 

Gentlemen, we need a positive, active, effective approach to the development 
of the atomic-energy program along lines which will benefit our rural-electric 
systems. 

If the scientific and technical knowledge on atomic energy now in the posses- 
sion of the Federal Government by virtue of vast public expenditures is not 
made available to our rural-electric systems, we may find the electric-power 
industry in the fast approaching atomic age one of the most powerful monopolies 
in history. We believe your best control of this is by making information avail- 
able to our rural electric systems now—not by public regulation later. 

We look to REA for this help and we urge that you make sure REA is looking 
at this responsibility in its proper perspective. Past performance of REA in 
this field has a lip-service characteristic. 

We would also like to urge that the committee make certain that there are 
sufficient funds available in the coming year for the REA legal work in the 
Solictor’s Office. In the current year the attorneys there have had time to 
work with us on one of the most threatening attacks being made on our systems— 
the stepped-up raiding and pirating drive of the private utilities. We may 
need more and more help in combating these attacks, and we hope funds will 
be available to enable the Solicitor’s REA staff to give us that assistance. 
Attached are two resolutions on this subject passed at our 1956 national annual 
meeting (exhibits 2 and 3). 

Gentlemen, if you will help us emphasize this and especially the importance 
of the atomic-energy program as a responsibility of REA to the rural-electric 
systems, and consider an administrative budget just $150,000 above the REA 
estimate, we believe the administrative funds will be sufficient to protect the 
Government’s $3 billion investment, administer the overall loan program for 
the next fiscal year, and continue the success of the rural-electric program. 
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BxuHrsit 1 


RESOLUTION ON REA RESEARCH ON SYSTEM DESIGN PASSED AT ST. LOUIS, JANUARY 
1956 


Whereas the continued success of electric cooperatives is dependent in part 
upon the proper design and construction of their electric systems; and 

Whereas most of the future investment of cooperatives will be largely in in- 
creased capacity : Now, therefore, be it 

ResolWwed, That the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration is 
hereby urged to continue and expand the work of the electrical engineering 
division in research and investigation in the field of long-range system design 
based on multiples of existing loads ; and be it further 

Resolwed, That additional research be done on materials used On construction 
and operation of rural-electric lines. 


ExHIsitT 2 


Whereas the raiding and pirating of rural electric system territory and con- 
sumers is increasing sharply: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That REA be urged to initiate studies for the control of piracy and 
raiding by private utilities; we also urge investigation by REA and appropriate 
congressional committees of the extent to which the security of Federal loans to 
cooperatives is threatened by the inroads of private monopoly, through pirating 
activities, to the end that remedial Federal legislation may be passed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we appeal to all governors, State legislatures, and State commis- 
sions, where necessary, to take whatever action necessary to protect our rural 
systems from destruction by raiding and pirating. 


Exursit 3 


Whereas the rural electric systems, at great expense and effort, were organized 
by the rural people of the country to obtain for themselves the central station 
electric service which they needed and which was not otherwise obtainable ; and 

Whereas having constructed those systems, the rural electrics have the inherent 
right to continue to operate them, and must protect that right, if their investments 
and ability to serve in the thinly populated areas are not to be paired or 
destroyed; and 

Whereas in various parts of the country efforts have been made and are being 
made to deprive rural systems both of individual consumers and of entire areas of 
service; and to secure territorial protection for commercial utilities against 
activities of the rural systems while denying any form of territorial protection 
to the rural systems which efforts, if successful, result in wasted investments by 
the rural systems, additional costs of energy to the rural consumers, and substan- 
tial damage to the financial structure of the rural systems, and jeopardize the 
nee of the United States made under the Rural Electrification Act : Now, there- 

ore, be it 

Resolwed, That we reaffirmed the inherent right of the rural electric systems to 
continue to operate in their service areas without unfair interference or encroach- 
ments and that when the laws of any State give to commercial utilities territorial 
protection against competition from rural electric systems, an equal and correla- 
tive protection should be given to such rural electric systems; aud be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the rural electric systems to be vigilant in the protection 
of this right by asserting, if necessary, before the public service commissions, the 
courts and the legislatures of the several States ; and that the Office of the General 
Counsel of the United States Department of Agriculture should be urged to con- 
tinue to provide all possible legal assistance to those rural electric systems that 
are not being granted equal protection against pirating and other harmful 
practices. 
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TaBLE 13.—REA administrative funds appropriated and obligated by program, 
fiscal years 1935-565 


| 


| Total ad- Administrative funds obligated 
ministra- 
Fiscal year tive funds 
appropri- | Total | Electric Telephone 
ated program program 


2, 357, 115 
2, 710, 118 | 
3, 675, 000 3, 545, 276 
4,262,375 | 3, 851, 120 
3, 500, 000 3, 234, 539 
2, 558, 000 2, 549, 227 
3,246,000 | 2, 903, 975 
4, 671, 965 4, 469, 946 | 
5, 550, 000 5, 528, 700 


~ 


p< OO on § ont 


1, 227,011 
1, 584, 182 
2, 283, 233 
2, 798, 319 
| 3, 134, 992 
4 3, 663, 500 





OND ISD On OF 








= 


15, 044, 231 


| 102, 134, 503 


1 Fiseal years 1935 and 1936 combined. 

4 Includes transfer of funds to REA for Pay Act costs. 

3 Includes proposed supplemental of $461,500 for Pay Act costs. 
4 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Feb. 7, 1956. 


TABLE 14.—Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal years, 
1936-56 


Man-years | | | Man-years 
employed, | Telephone | employed, 


| lectrifl- Telephone 
| “tation” | Program | ] “cation | Program 


1 Includes legal staff employed by REA prior to 1941. 
2 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, 


Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, Eric A. Johnson, from The Dalles, 
Oreg., will discuss electrification research. 
Senator Russet. You may proceed, Mr. Johnson. 
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Wasco Etecrric CoopeRaATIVE, THe DALLES, OneaQ. 


STATEMENT OF ERIC A. JOHNSON, MANAGER 
FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
from the State of Oregon, a little farm boy that comes back once in 
a while as a member of this legislative committee. 

Senator Russet,. We are glad to see you. 

Mr. Jounson. I represent a lot of territory: Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, and Alaska. It is one time when Texas cannot get ahead 
of Oregonians. 

My name is Eric A. Johnson. I live in The Dalles, Oreg. 

By the way, they are constructing the big Dalles Dam there, which 
will provide electricity in 1957. 

Senator Russet. The Dalles is an old project and, incidentally, it 
is a beautiful drive. 

Mr. Jounson. I am manager of the Wasco Electric Cooperative and 
have held this position for over 15 years. I am actively engaged in 
helping operate my farm where we raise cattle and wheat. 

I am here today in support of adequate funds for a long-range farm 
electrification research program. 

I was really iohenedtad when I walked into this room and found out 
that somebody else had agricultural research and the only thing they 
did not have was an electrical line. 

Statistics show that farm income is declining. This is true over 
the Nation but, to be more specific, I would like to cite the situation 
in Sherman County, Oreg., a strictly agricultural county where the 
gross income has declined more than one-third in total dollar value 
in the past year. The situation is serious and something must be 
done about it. 

One of the ways to help a farmer get his share of the national income 
is to help him cut his production costs, and we feel that this can 
be accomplished by more efficient use of electricity and electrical equip- 
ment. But we need more research in this field, both basic and applied. 

Better mechanical methods of handling materials could lead to the 
reorganization of farmstead operations for greater efficiency. Live- 
stock labor is still 75 percent hand work. 

For example, it presently requires 53 man-hours to produce $100 
worth of dairy products. In poultry production it requires 39 man- 
hours; in beef production, 22 man-hours are required to produce $100 
worth of products. 

Additional long-range effort in farm electric research could sub- 
stantially change the amount of labor required and help bring addi- 
tional income through savings to the farmer. 

Weare pleased with the budget request for $401,275 for farm electric 
research and we urge Congress to support this request. We want to 
emphasize, however, that this should be only the beginning of a good 
long-range farm electrification research program. 

To get the most out of the program and to be of benefit to the farmer 
in years to come, we urge that this be a continuing program, with an 


jncrease of funds in fiscal 1958 to $450,000. 
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Rural electric cooperatives at their annual meeting in St. Louis, 
January 26, 1956, went on record supporting this budget request. The 
resolution is as follows: 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH FUNDS 


Whereas the Farm Electrification Division of the Agricultural Research Servy- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture has developed and improved many items 
of equipment which reduce labor and increase the efficiency of production on 
the farms of our Nation through the use of electricity; and 

Whereas there are many worthwhile projects now under way which need 
further work and many more under consideration which will reduce operational 
costs and increase the income of farm people; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to approve the 1957 budget request of $401,275 of the Department of 
Agriculture for Farm Electrification Research which is the amount requested by 
NRECA in the 1955 annual meeting ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Farm Electrification Research budget for 1958 be increased 
to $450,000 to make possible an expanded program for the more effective use of 
electric power in increasing the net income of American farms. 


These funds are necessary for the expansion of existing work and 
initiation of new work aimed at reducing livestock-production costs. 


SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


There are many areas where such research can be profitable and here 
are a few specific problems that will be studied if sufficient funds are 
made available: 

(1) Mechanizing the handling of large volumes and weight of hay, 
silage, bedding, grain, and manure; 

(2) Effective mechanization of the feeding of grain and/or forage 
to all classes of livestock, including poultry ; 

(3) Improvement of electric-fence systems to provide more depend- 
able and safer operation and to be more readily useful in an expanded 
pasture-crop program ; 

(4) Development of economical temperature controls for livestock 
water supplies, and 

(5) Development of lower cost equipment for farm milk cooling and 
handling. 

The budget request would also allow for expanding and completing 
research presently under way. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


If I may, I would like to submit to you for insertion into the record 
a description and summary of farm electrification research projects 


currently under way. 
Senator Russety. We would be glad to have that appear in the 


record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


ExHrsit 1. DESCRIPTION AND SUMMARY OF FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH BY 
LocaTION, JANUARY 1, 1956 


Arizona : New work is just being started on engineering phrases of beekeeping 
with particular effort on equipment to reduce labor in handling beehive and 
honey in the field where bees are used extensively for pollinating various field 


crops such as alfalfa and cotton. . 
Connecticut : Continued investigations at the Storrs Station have placed major 


emphasis on air dilution in poultry houses by means of ventilation as an aid 
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in controlling the severity of some poultry diseases. A publication, Poultry 
House Ventilation, was published by the Connecticut Agricultural Extension 
Service in 1955. Some work on the curing of cigar tobacco of the broadleaf 
type was also conducted during 1955. 

Georgia: New cooperative investigations were initiated during August 1955 
with the Georgia Agricultural Experiiment Station at Athens on equipment for 
reducing summer temperatures in poultry houses in the Southeast. Three 
methods of cooling laying hens received attention: (1) constant air circulation 
by electric fan, (2) fogging with water vapor, and (3) cooling an area in the 
house by mechanical refrigeration. 

Illinois: Active cooperation was resumed with the Illinois station in March 
1955 with the filling of a vacancy there. Work is under way to determine the 
most suitable type of metering device for the automatic feed-grinding system 
previously developed and to simplify the electric-control system in an effort to 
reduce the initial cost to the farmer. 

Indiana: Representatives of 16 manufacturers of infrared chick-brooding 
equipment and some 40 others met at Purdue University in April 1955 to review 
results of experimental work conducted there with such equipment. USDA 
Leaflet 397, Brooding Chicks With Infrared Lamps, was published in December 
1955, under the authorship of the section project leaders in Indiana and Vir- 
ginia. Some work has been continued on light-trap design to increase the 
effectiveness of electric grids for killing insects attracted to electric lamps. 

Iowa: Nineteen Iowa power suppliers cooperated with the project leader at 
Towa State Agricultural Experiment Station in making a continuous 1-year study 
of electric load characteristics of 36 Iowa farms ending in June 1955. Data from 
the study are being summarized and will be published as a State or Federal 
report. Studies to determine the effect of providing cool drinking water for 
swine were made during the summer of 1955 and will be continued. USDA 
Leaflet 395, Automatic Livestock Waterers, was published by USDA in November 
1955. This is based in part on previous investigations in Iowa. 

Kansas: Research on utilizing solar radiation to improve the efficiency of the 
air-to-air type heat pump has been continued in Kansas. Work has been con- 
centrated primarily on collector design and its orientation to the sun. Perform- 
ance studies have also been made on a new heat-pump water heater in a Kansas 
farmhouse. Investigations have been continued by the Kansas project leader in 
cooperation with the Red River Valley Potato Research Center on the integra- 
tion of the heat pump with forced-air ventilation equipment to provide con- 
ditions desired in potato-storage houses. 

Maryland: Investigations at the Agricultural Research Center during 1955 
have been concentrated on (1) determination of intensity of electric light and 
length of lighting period for both male and female turkeys for optimum egg 
production and fertility during the period of the year when daylight hours are 
short, (2) study of air-to-air heat pump performance in a small house of known 
construction utilized for a residence by Government dairy farm employee, (3) 
study of electric fence operation in relation to insulator material and design, 
(4) study of equipment for harvesting and storage of forage as silage, particu- 
larly that which may be electrically driven, and (5) exploratory study on killing 
growing weeds with high-wattage ultraviolet lamp. USDA Circular 963, Relative 
Merits of Four Methods of Harvesting and Preserving Alfalfa Forage for Dairy 
Feed, was published in July 1955. 

Nebraska: Studies on the use of radio-frequency and cathode-ray equipment 
for destroying insects which infest grain have been increased to include the 
cowpea weevil which infests dry beans. Additional work on the possibility of 
destroying smut spores in barley seeds has been conducted with very limited 
success. Strawberry plants, infected with a virus disease, have been treated 
with r-f energy to determine whether results of work at Puyallup, Wash., report- 
ing control from such treatment, could be duplicated. 

North Carolina: Research on the curing of flue-cured tobacco during 1955 
has been concentrated chiefly on the development of an apparatus and curing 
schedule for a method called pile curing, which eliminates the necessity for 
stringing the leaves, requires less labor, and reduces bulk volume during curing 
in the ratio of 1-12. Forced-air circulation produced by motor-driven fans is 
used in the curing program, 

Tennessee: The second year’s work on effects of electric seed treatment on 
yield of corn again showed some advantages in yield from treated seed but not 
great enough to be considered significant. Work will be continued with corn 
and also other crops including vetch and barley. Unexpectedly favorable results 
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of curing tests with dark-fired tobacco at Springfield, Tenn., during 1954 (tobacco 
graded and suid february 1955) led to a continuation of the work during 1955. 
Tests were also continued to (letermine the value of using supplementary heating 
for the curing of burley tobacco. 

Texas: The entire program in Texas during 1955 was concerned with electric 
traps for cotton insect detection and destruction. Electric traps were furnished 
for survey purposes during 1955 in additional numbers in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas and for the first time in Kansas and Missouri. Traps 
for use in other States in the cotton-growing area, including Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama, were furnished and installed by engineers from Indiana or Vir- 
ginia. A total of 50 traps provided information on emergence and abundance 
of 8 or more species of economic insects beginning in March. The catches 
were reported each week in the Economic Insect Report issued by USDA. Plans 
for an electric insect survey trap, based on the improved designs developed in 
1955, will be made available early in 1956. The work in Texas was strengthened 
by the addition of another engineer in November 1955 to assist with more basic 
studies on the attraction of various insects by specific radiation. 

Virginia: The project leader assisted in furnishing and installed electric 
insect survey traps during 1955 in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia. The work in Virginia is concerned primarily with the possi- 
bility of tobacco insect control with electric traps which has not as yet been 
fully accomplished. A marked contribution was made during 1955 in pro- 
curing, installing, and arranging, for servicing of survey traps in the South- 
eastern States. 

Washington: The cooperative work with this station is primarily concerned 
with farm refrigeration. During 1955 a study was completed on the cooling 
and freezing of turkeys by various methods. Material for a State publication 
on farm freezing equipment has been prepared and will be published early in 
1956. Work has been initiated to determine the feasibility of using bulk-tank, 
milk-cooling equipment as a heat pump to preheat the wash water for use in 
the milk house where the bulk-tank milk cooler is used. The initial work is 
being done in the laboratory to develop necessary heat exchanger equipment. 

Wisconsin: Research on methods and equipment for reducing labor in apiary 
operations were strengthened at Madison, Wis., by the addition of a labora- 
tory mechanic in the latter part of 1955 because of an increase in funds avail- 
able for such work. During the year, a new method of uncapping honeycombs 
has been developed that uses electrically heated pinrollers to puncture the wax 
capping. An uncapping machine has been designed incorporating this device 
which will eliminate two handlings of the combs. 


NEW FARM DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Jounson. I did bring a chart here today to show the number 
of tons handled on the average dairy farm, how much volume of 
grain, hay, manure, and bedding that is handled in a year. What 
does not show on that chart, of course, is that it takes 3 pounds of 
water for every 1 quart of milk so it would make another 120 tons 
that would go into that barn. 

We could have this made available for inclusion in the record if the 
committee wants it, but this was given to me this morning. 

Senator Youne. The number of nite developments on farms since 
I quit farming 11 years ago is almost unbelievable. 

Mr. Jounson. You have seen this old way of cleaninga barn. This 
chart shows the percentage of labor that has been reduced in the farm 
mechanization of the equipment and all that. 

In dairy and poultry, it is actually the least. That is the biggest 
research area that is still available, in the dairy farm and the live- 
stock and poultry to reduce hand labor. 

Of course, we know that much of it is hand labor. 


76330—56——52 
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I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and to urge you in support of the resolution passed at 
our national convention. 

Senator Russrzxy. It has been very nice having you again, Mr. 
Johnson 

Mr. MoWunorrer. Mr. Chairman, next we have Judge Leon Miller 
from Michigan, who will discuss the repayment record and also point 
out some dangers that we are running into, such as idle services. 

Senator Russetu. Go right ahead, Judge. 


STATEMENT OF LEON MILLER OF PETOSKEY, MICH. 
REPAYMENT RECORD 


Mr. Mixer. Chairman Russell, Senator Young, my name is Leon 
Miller, and I reside at Petoskey, Mich. I serve as attorney for one 
G and T cooperative and one distribution cooperative in that State. 

As a member of the NRECA Legislative Committee, I am the rep- 
resentative of 87 cooperatives which serve 324,330 rural families and 
establishments in the States of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. 

As I have been sitting here, I was remembering a day which will be 
19 years ago come this fall when, with one of your former colleagues 
and my lifelong friend, Hon. Prentiss M. Brown, I attended the cere- 
mony of the planting of the first REA pole in the State of Michigan. 

I have been connected with the program ever since. Since 1942 
I have been retired from my legal practice except for such service as 
I might render this program. 

A year ago I stated that, as of the end of 1954, there were only 23 
borrowers 30 days or more in arrears in the sum of $379,880, while in 
the same year advance payments in loans were made to the amount of 
$78,500,000. 

I now have figures which show that at the end of calendar 1955 
there were only 15 borrowers who were in default for 30 days or 
more to an amount of a little more than $400,000. 

However, in that same period, calendar 1955, out of something like 
a thousand REA electrical borrowers during that year, 756 of those 
borrowers made advance payments over and above what they were 
required to pay to the Government in the amount of over $91 million. 

Now, being a country lawyer, $91 million just does not mean any- 
thing to me at all, but I got at it this way: that $91 million is sub- 
stantially more money than has been loaned to all the cooperatives 
in the State of Michigan throughout the whole program, and I do 
know about what that means. 

Now that is a very rosy picture. However, I think there is an- 
other side to the picture that should not be overlooked. 

In the first place, very few, if any, of these borrowers have yet 
arrived at the highest plateau of repayments to the Government. I 
know my distribution cooperative will not get there until sometime 
next year or the year after when they have to start in making the 
highest returns to the Government, and that level continues for quite 
a good many years. They have not reached that point yet. 

There are other features and one is that there seems to be a ten- 
dency of raising wholesale power costs. Every time a contract expires 
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for wholesale power, if you want to renew it you have to pay a higher 
price for it. 


PIRATING OF REA CUSTOMERS 


Secondly, there is a considerable amount, and in some places a 
serious amount, of pirating of REA customers by private power 
companies. In some places it is serious. It has been at times serious 
in Michigan, but I think we have it pretty well licked now. 

We do have a problem in Michigan and in most all the States of 
the spreading of industrial plants and housing projects into rural 
areas and the resulting extension of corporate limits of cities and 
villages into rural areas where too frequently the cooperative loses 
the farm customers who used to live there, but the municipal plants 
or utilities get the new customers who take their place. 

Lastly, the abandonment of many family-sized farms due to de- 
creased farm income, as well as to natural causes such as drought. 

As of June 30, 1955, this is the last figures that I have available 
from REA, there were something over 4 million of connected services 
on REA lines. But, of those 4 million, something over 220,000 of 
them were idle. They were there but they were not being used. 

Over 25,000 of them were in the State of Texas, over 24,000 in 
Arkansas, 22,000 in Missouri, and 18,000 in Georgia, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russety. Yes; and we are going to have a great many 
more if we do not get something done about this farm situation. 
With the present setup, they are bankrupting the small independent 
farmers in my State. 


TOTAL SERVICES INSTALLED 


Mr. Miter. I have attached, Senator, to my statement a table 
showing by States the number of services installed and the number 
that are idle. I have also attached a chart showing the growth of 
both the miles of line and customers served throughout the life of 
the program, and a statistical chart showing the miles of energized 
lines and consumers connected in the period beginning with 1936 and 
ending with 1955. 

Senator Russetz. We are glad to have had you here with us this 
afternoon, Judge. 

The information you refer to will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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TABLE 1.—Total consumer service connections and idle services of REA borrowers 
by States as of June 80, 1956 


Consumers | 
cosltelan Number idle = Number idk 
garvies service services 





United States -- 4, 187, 825 220, 628 || New Hampshire..__. 15, 981 598 


New Jersey....-.-- bhi ‘ 

patience 165, 597 gama || Now dersey--nn-------] 3,742 120 
Arizona. ---.---------- 12, 499 680 |} New York_.....-..-- 10, 915 3, oa 
Arkansas__-----..---- 129, 666 24, 887 || North Carolina_..---- 178, 170 9, 872 
CEE 60 onto nae 35, 754 526 || North Dakota 
Colorado. -_-----.---. 68, 039 a0) iG ai 2,19 
COI, |... dc cucibadeicnppaebilcdes oreicttyss: ssi MEME > cco. my » 047 
Delaware..........--- 8, 316 137 Oklahoma..---------- 132, 278 15, 278 
Florida 65, 939 6, 330 || Oregon-..------------ 31, 890 | 1, 752 
(pail 244. 285 18 R99 || Pennsylvania. - --.--- 66, 263 2, 605 
I gl i oad 14. 756 ” 463 || Rhode Island.....----|-...--...-..--|.-.--..--.--- 

SET ’ South Carolina------- 122, 643 5, 006 
I a ceniialternerese 134, 460 5,894 || south Dak 
IEE asin arenas 155, 436 4, 495 ee ota..-.-.-- et 2,118 
Os 500124 +-~eno > =409 “os 426. Meme. .....2..-...2-2 318,472 | «25, 336 
Sn tae odndake 92, 921 5, 434 
Kentucky-..--------- 204, 788 10,920 || Utah.-.-------.------ 4, 506 226 
Louisiana --......-.-- 105, 617 4, 327 || Vermont-....-------- 5, 667 286 
PO Soehinkesuckasi'n 4, 024 529 || Virginia.......-.-.--- 97, 040 4, 248 
Maryland .........--- Stain cestanedins Waar Viewinis a------- % a 915 
OTE. co celica oSscnnncchacsleecedoedroares ie SSS ee, | ee eee 
Michigan...........-- 69, 215 2, 538 || Wisconsin. -......----- 80, 945 4, 167 

ED Goennnnaeee 195, 269 5, 394 || Wyoming..-...------ 20, 302 534 
Mississippi--.---.-.--- 215, 811 8, 269 || Alaska_-.-.......----- 12, 645 417 
I St « Kine ceedecd 237, 280 22,110 || Virgin Islands-.......|......-..-----|-------------- 
PE incicnncasccse 39, 026 1, 468 || Puerto Rico-_.-.-..--- REOES Tekkstcsiedsns. 
Nebraska........-...- 96, 854 3,760 || Hawali..........-----| | 853 |.--.------.--- 
pS ee 766 24 
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TABLE 3.— Millions of connected electric consumers and miles of line energized by 
REA borrowers, as of June 30, each year, 1936-55 


Miles of line | Consumers Miles of line | Consumers 
energized connected = |} Year energized connected 
(cumulative) | (cumulative) (cumulative) | (cumulative) 


549, 057 
843, 351 
3, 869 
778, 180 
251, 787 
7 


400 693 amas a | 474, 831 
8, 000 19, 611 : 5 546, 781 


1, 
1, 
41, 736 104, 528 se = 666, 156 2, 
115, 230 268, 000 js ‘i 839, 685 2, 
232, 978 549, 604 A “ 1, 018, 336 3, 
307, 769 779, 561 1, 134, 498 3, 547, 323 
3, 769, 426 

3, 951, 940 

4, 109, 223 

4, 187, 825 


369, 129 | 981, 193 : 1, 210, 473 
381, 747 1, 041, 821 || 19% 1, 271, 443 
397, 861 1, 152, 031 i 1, 315, 630 
424, 072 1, 287, 347 . 1, 348, 069 | 








Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 


Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, the witness to appear is our very 
able manager, Clyde Ellis, who will come now and pick up any loose 
ends that he may desire at this time. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, REPRESENTATIVE 


AMOUNTS OF LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Exits. Mr. Chairman, it will take me about 2 minutes. 

Senator Russe... Go right ahead. 

Mr. Exuis. After this fine committee finishes, there is not much 
left for me to say. As these men told you, they are elected by our 
people from the field. They know the needs, they make these studies 
the year around. 

I thought I should call your attention to one figure. If you could 
turn back there to the statement of our first witness after Mr. Mc- 
Whorter’s statement, Mr. Floyd Jones, table 4, I would like to call 
your attention to the ‘figures as they appear. 

You see that over the years that center column shows the amount 
of loans funds approved. You will note that in the postwar construc- 
tion years the amount shot up very high, to as high in 1 year as 448 
million. Then it began to drop as we reached the saturation of the 
service to rural areas. It dropped down to as low as 137 million in 
1953. 

Actually, already it had started to rise because there was substantial 

varryovers from prior years. Then it went to 167 and 167% and 
REA i is asking for 185 million. It is rising again and will continue 
to rise for some time because, just like the private companies are 
having to rebuild their systems and build bigger facilities everywhere, 
all the rural electrics are having to do the same. 

We believe this trend will continue for as far in the future as we can 
see. There is no major industry growing anything like the power in- 
dustry. 

INCREASE IN USE OF ELECTRICITY 


Sometime last week there appeared in the financial section of the 
Washington Post the Edison Electric Institute announcement and the 
{dison Electric Institute, as you know, is the research group of the 
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commercial power companies, that the use of electricity has risen 190 
percent in the last decade. / 

Well, there just isn’t any other major business growing that fast and 
the rural segment is growing even faster. 

If you turn to chart 4, the next page, I would like to call your at- 
tention to these 2 lines on the chart, the solid line representing the 
loan funds obligated by REA year to year. This is actually the same 
tigure except these are the obligated funds. 

The line will correspond pretty well to the table from which I just 
quoted. 

Here is the significant thing: 

Note that it hit a low in 1952, fiscal year 1952. There was a con- 
siderable lag iu the program during the time that there was some un- 
certainty about the REA administrator, the change between the two, 
but then it got started up again and it went up, as you can see on the 
chart, until 1954. 

Now, it shows a leveling straight across, but if the new figures that 
REA requested are approved, the line would start up again on the 
chart and we think must start up even more rapidly than is shown 
here. 

There is one new element in the program, and that is the fact that 
your Sage developments and the expanded Air Force program outside 
of Sage are spreading across the country. Many of the rural elec- 
tric systems are apparently going to participate in that program, 
building new facilities, spending one hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand dollars here and there to service these radar stations. 

It is going on in Georgia, Florida, Texas and all around the United 
States. 

In closing, I want to say to you that we always look forward to 
coming before this committee. It has always been, so far as this 
program is concerned, one of the finest committees in the Congress. 

You, Senator Young; you, Senator Russell, the chairman, and other 
members of the committee have been our fine friends and we just place 
our fate in your hands insofar as the funds available are concerned. 
We know you will fight for the program for what is needed. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator Russetu. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. McWuorter. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Russeiu. Proceed, Mr. White. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 
STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
SUPPORT OF GYPSY-MOTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurre. I will not detain the committee then, Senator Russell 
and Senator Young, since I understand this subject was covered quite 
thoroughly heretofore. 

I want to let you know that our support is behind the gypsy-moth 
program on account of the emergencies that have arisen this year. 

I do understand, as I indicated, that the New England people, those 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York are also supporting this 
item. I just wanted to be sure that you knew that the nurserymen of 
the country also are supporting the item. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


With that, I will not detain you if I can have this very brief state- 
ment put in the record. 

Senator Russexx. That will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Wurrte. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RIcHARD P. WHITE, DXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I feel sure the committee is well 
posted on the current emergency problem raised by the fact that the gypsy 
moth has been blown over its natural barrier in western New England and is 
now established in a substantial area in eastern New York State and in small 
areas in northeastern Pennsylvania and northwestern New Jersey. 

For the past many years, the Federal Government and the States infested 
with this defoliating insect have spent $2 to $2%4 million annually merely in a 
containment program and the control of serious defoliation. The ratio of ex- 
penditures has been approximately 1 Federal to 4 State and local sources. 

In view of the following facts, we would like to urge your favorable considera- 
tion of a substantial increase in the normal appropriations for gypsy moth in 
the fiscal year 1957 budget for the purpose of embarking upon a planned eradica- 
tion program. The reasons we make this request are as follows: 

1. It is known that the gypsy moth can be completely eradicated from sub- 
stantial acreage by aerial spraying with DDT, as evidenced by the successful 
eradication campaigns in Michigan in the Lansing area, and in the Scranton 
area of Pennsylvania; 

2. The facilities and know-how are available for embarking upon such a pro- 
gram, looking toward the complete extermination of the insect pest from the 
entire northeastern section of the United States by cooperative Federal-State 
program; 

3. A complete eradication program appears, in the judgment of those who are 
most familiar with it, to be the most economical program to follow. Additional 
expenditures for the next several years, if our premises are correct, will elimi- 
nate this pest from the northeastern section of the United States and thereby 
save the annual appropriations which have been made for many years, approxi- 
mating $2%4 million. Now that the insect has been blown over the last natural 
retaining barrier of the Berkshire Mountains in western New England, there 
are no additional natural barriers behind which the pest may be contained. 
In other words, the hardwoods (particularly the oaks as favored host plants) 
of 35 States east of the Rocky Mountains and south to the southernmost range 
of the Appalachians in Georgia and Mississippi are now threatened. This is 
particularly true of the heavily oak-wooded areas in the great resort and 
recreational areas of the Ozarks in Missouri; 

4, After discussing this matter with the northeastern branch of the Council 
of State Governments, the Association of Commissioners, Secretaries and Direc- 
tors of Agriculture, the National and Regional Plant Boards, representing the 
48 States, several State nurserymen’s associations and others of interest, we are 
convinced that the program can be successfully concluded. 

I would like to paint out, Mr. Chairman, that this committee has already rec- 
ommended substantial additions to the second supplemental appropriations bill 
recently passed by the Senate and in conference last week for the initiation of 
this project. This sum of $500,000 which was approved by this committee for 
the second supplemental appropriation bill will enable the Department of Agri- 
culture and the cooperating States to blunt the spearheads, at least, of the spread- 
ing infestations in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and to do considerable addi- 
tional eradication work in New York and other States, even though the time 
for spring 1956 eradication efforts is limited. 

With additional sums of an even more substantial nature, that can be provided 
for spring 1957, a real intensive eradication program can be undertaken in this 
area where the gypsy moth is now known to exist. 

The American Association of Nurserymen is involved in this program because 
additional spread of the pest to new areas will involve local and State quaran- 
tines, special certiticates, additional inspections, and other costly and irritating 
procedures, 
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We would like to urge you, Mr. Chairman, to give your most serious considera- 
tion to very substantial increases in the budget requests for the gypsy moth 
eradication program in the 1957 agricultural appropriation bill, so that this 
program can go forward with all dispatch. We believe that delay now will 
be costly in the future. 


CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Russeitx. This concludes the witnesses whose hearings we 
have arranged up to this time, and it also concludes the hearing on the 
1957 estimate for the Department of Agriculture. 

I shall not close the hearing and print the record for the next few 
days, awaiting the report of the House committee on the bill, because 
there may be some small item that we may wish to reopen the hearing 
for. 

The following communications have been received relating to vari- 
ous items in the bill. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


BARLEY RESEARCH 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
May 2, 1956. 
Hon. RicH Arp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: The Senate Appropriations Committee, Subcommittee 
on Agriculture, of which you are chairman, has been holding hearings on a rec- 
ommended increase in the appropriation for barley research, a proposal in which 
I take considerable interest. 

Missouri has inereased its winter barley acreage from 96,000 acres in 1953 to 
299,000 acres in 1954, and 499,000 acres in 1955. Approximately one-third of 
the acreage lies in southwestern Missouri, which the agronomy department of the 
University of Missouri, among others, believes to be the most likely area in the 
State and in that part of the country to produce a dependable supply of winter 
barley. Parts of this section are already producing a significant amount as a 
cash grain crop. Other sections of the State, too, are increasing their acreage 
in winter barley by anywhere from 10 to 15 percent, but all areas have a common 
problem in finding a variety suitable to local growing conditions. Production has 
been heavy in the delta area of southeastern Missouri, but because of high humid- 
ity and high temperatures, the barley there is more subject to blight. Varieties 
must be developed with superior resistance to blight, as well as to loose smut, 
mildew, and leaf rust. Winter killing is a persistent problem, as are attacks 
by green bugs and chinch bugs. 

In order for winter barley to be produced in commercial volume in those areas 
which are particularly suited to the crop, additional efforts must be expended by 
the Department of Agriculture, through State agricultural research facilities, to 
develop disease-resistant, winter-hardy varieties. Plant research is unavoid- 
ably slow; nature has determined the growing time required, and agronomists 
must wait a full season before the results of their experiments become known. 
Accordingly, the only alternative is an expanded program of research at our State 
agricultural institutions, and the recommended increase of $50,000 for barley 
research is none too great. 

I hope that the members of the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee will find it possible to support this proposal for a 
necessary and justifiable increase in barley research funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas ©. HENNINGS, ZJr., 
United States Senate. 
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UnITep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
April 26, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
_ Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I should like to call your attention and that of the Subecommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations to the urgent need for an increase in the 
funds available for barley research. 

Nearly one-third of all barley presently grown in the United States is used 
by the malting industry. Because malting barley commands a higher price in the 
Nation’s markets than feed barley, an adequate yield thereof would result in a 
higher income to the farmer. It is impossible, however, to produce an adequate 
supply of such barley without intensive research for development of disease- 
resistant varieties. 

In the United States, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota raise most 
of the malting barley. The variety Kindred is practically the only malting bar- 
ley available and raised in this area and it is proving extremely sensitive to 
disease. Septoria blight and other barley diseases caused serious losses in yield 
and quality of malting barley in this area during 1955. Septoria blight alone 
reduced the yield up to 25 percent. 

I respectfully urge that the subcommittee give careful consideration to increas- 
ing the appropriation to the United States Department of Agriculture by at least 
$50,000 to enable an increase in the Department’s activities in barley research. 

I should appreciate your seeing that this letter becomes a part of the official 
record of the hearings on the agricultural appropriations bill. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pustic WELFARE, 
April 26, 1956. 
Hon. RicHArp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: I should like to take this opportunity to support the 
$50,000 increase in appropriations for barley research which will be before your 
subcommittee on April 30. 
Barley is a cash crop now in short supply and one on which money for funda- 
mental research can be well spent. 
I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record. 
With best wishes, 
Faithfully, 
Paut H. Dove.as. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Hayven: I would like to join with Senator Milton Young and 
others in urging that increases for cereal research for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, be approved by your committee. There is no question that an 
additional appropriation for barley research in the Department of Agriculture 
could lead to good results. Much more work has to be done in combating sep- 
torial blight which was so devastating to barley growers in the Red River Valley 
of my State and in surrounding areas. 

Sincerely yours, 


Usner L. Burpicx, Member of Congress. 
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SCHREIER MALTING Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., April 25, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, United States Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAB SENATOR HAYDEN: May we respectfully call your attention to what we 
consider a very serious condition existing in our Nation’s Midwest barley pro- 
ducing area today—that of a one variety crop. Not only de wo have but one 
variety—only Kindred barley—which is suitable for malting purposes, but there 
are definite indications that we can expect trouble from various plant diseases. 
In fact, it is possible that our Kindred variety could become a casualty before 
satisfactory replacement varieties can be bred. 

We would, therefore, urge you to support proposals for an increase of $50,000 
in funds to be appropriated for barley research. We know it is not necessary 
to emphasize the progress this country has made through its interest in research 
projects, but we can assure you that funds are vital in this instance. They are 
needed for pathological investigations of barley disease, barley breeding, and 
studies to improve these varieties now under development. 

We trust this matter may have your favorable attention. 

With kind regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. TESTWUIDE, 
Vice President. 


PHOENIX, ARIzZ., April 26, 1956. 
Hon. CarL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re hearings before Subcommittee on Agricultural appropriations, the malting 
and brewing industries are appearing Monday afternoon, April 30, requesting 
$50,000 increase for barley research and your support is respectfully solicited. 
Last year’s epidemic of septoria blight disease on the leading malting barley 
variety Kindred, caused serious losses in yield and malting quality substantially 
reduced farmers’ income from this otherwise premium cash crop. Our in- 
dustry is having difficulty filling their season’s requirements of high quality 
malting barley from domestic supplies. Full-time research by plant pathologists 
and plant breeders is urgently needed to develop new and improved varieties of 
barley that are high yielding, disease resistant, and of good malting quality. 
Plans for such augmented malting barley research can be put into effect if the 
additional funds are appropriated. The past 10-year average shows malting 
barley sold at 46 cents per bushel premium over feed barley which also had a 
tendency to advance the price of feed barley which is a great boon to the farmer 
in these days of economic problems for farmers. In view of your knowledge of 
the value of agricultural research hope we can count on your cooperation. 
Thank you for your consideration of this matter. 

J. F. LANSER, President, Arizona Brewing Co. 


CANBY, MINN., March 1, 1956. 
Hon. E. J. THYE, 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Dear SENATOR: Because of widespread interest of farmers and seed pro- 
ducers, the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association as an organization is very 
much interested in the establishment of a national seed storage facility for the 
preservation of valuable seed that may otherwise be lost. Also we have a resolu- 
tion for an increased appropriation for crops research. Increased agricultural 
research appropriation will make it possible for the farmers of this country and 
our State to better meet the cost-price squeeze that we find ourselves in. Two 
resolutions passed by the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association are en- 
closed. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for your support of legislation 
which we were interested in in the past, and urgently request that you support 
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the items referred to in these two resolutions, as they appear in the President's 
budget. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. MITCHELL, 
President, Minnesota Crop Improvement Agsociu tion. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL SEED STORAGE FactLiry INITIATED BY BOARD oF 
Directors, Minnesora Crop IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 13, 1956 


Whereas plant breeding has been one of the most important tools at the hands 
of the plant scientists in improving the abundance, efficiency, and stability of 
crop production in the United States; and 

Whereas basic genetic and breeding stocks as represented by material collected 
from many countries of the world, and from various parts of the United States, 
by old varieties of important crops that are in danger of extinction because of 
the increased usage of new varieties, and by some of the special breeding ma- 
terials developed in plant breeding programs, are the foundation of successful 
plant breeding programs of the future; and 

Whereas many of these basic stocks have already been lost and others are in 
danger of being lost because of lack of adequate facilities for their maintenance 
and perpetuation: Be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association urge the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds for the construction and continued maintenance 
of a national seed storage facility. 


RESOLUTION ON ForAGE CroPs RESEARCH APPROPRIATION INITIATED BY BOARD OF 
DrkeEctTors, MInNEsoTa Crop IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 13, 1956 


Whereas forage crops are basic to a prosperous and permanent agriculture, 
essential in cropping systems devised for maximum soil conservation and im- 
provement, and the most important and economical source of feed nutrients for 
livestock ; and 

Whereas the importance of research has been demonstrated again and again 
in enhancing the value of particular crops on farms of the United States, in 
increasing the economy of crop production, and in reducing the risks of crop 
production through resistance to diseases, insects, and weather hazards; and 

Whereas the amount of financial support from Federal and State appropria- 
tions for research in forage crops is still substantially below the level of support 
for research in several other farm crops, and particularly substantially less than 
needed in the best interests of American agriculture; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States provided at its last session a sub- 
stantial increase in the appropriations of the Forage and Range Section, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture: Be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association (1) express its 
appreciation to the Congress for this increased support for research in forage 
crops, and (2) urge Members of the Congress to support the increased item 
for research on forage crops in the fiscal year 1957 budget request for the Forage 
and Range Section, Field Crops Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK A. BARRETT 


USE OF COLLOIDAL SEDIMENTS FOR SEALING CANALS 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to the attention of this committee, in a brief 
statement, a research project which has been conducted at Colorado A. and M. 
College at Fort Collins for the last 3 years. The research project, which is 
aimed at developing a new mass-producing technique for sealing irrigation canals 
with clay sediments, is of extreme interest to Western States. 

The project at Colorado A. & M. has been financed and assisted in the past 
by various Government and private groups and its importance to the vast irri- 
gated areas of the country cannot be minimized. It seems to me that there 
should be an increasing interest by the Federal Government to assist in con- 
tinuing the work. 

This research program is directed toward solving a very serious problem: 
one which is magnified in the arid western regions where there is a scarcity of 
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water to begin with. There are many thousands of miles of canals in the United 
States, most of which are not lined. The seepage loss is estimated by our best 
engineers to be about half of the water diverted into the canals. 

Complicating even further this problem of water losses from seepage, are the 
increasing demands being made on available supplies of water, combined in 
many instances in the arid regions with severe drought conditions. This has 
eaused troublesome water shortages in many irrigated areas. In some areas 
water seepage from canals contributes to land waterlogging. 

The problem, Mr. Chairman, is basically this: 

1. There are thousands of miles of canal that need lining. 

2. The cost of conventional lining is prohibitive in most cases. 

3. Considerable time is required to install conventional canal linings. 

Thus it can be seen that what is needed is a low-cost, mass-production method 
of canal sealing that can be used when water is in the canal. 

Mr. R. D. Dermeyer, Jr., who has been heading this research program, has 
pointed out that even under initial experimental conditions, the costs of sediment- 
ing have been extremely low, ranging from 1 to 20 cents per square yard of 
wetted area. It is significant that the value of water and/or land saved in the 
first year, where experiments were conducted, usually exceeded the experimental 
costs of sedimenting. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, there have been some successes in this experi- 
ment from its inception. The work has progressed to a point where some real 
results seem not too far away. 

The colloidal sedimenting linings developed by this research program offer 
some practical ways to overcome the difficulties that are restricting the use of 
conventional linings. In the sedimenting method, the subgrade preparation 
costs are usually eliminated and hauling and placing costs are greatly reduced. 
Flowing canal water is used to carry and place the sealing agent in only the 
leaky zones of the canal bed. 

The results of 3 years’ experimentation with bentonite as a sealing agent 
show some important facts: 

1. In conventional lining methods, leaky spots must be located. However, 
in the bentonite sedimenting method, the sealing action is automatically 
concentrated in the leaky zones. Thus the expense of locating the leaky 
zones is almost eliminated. 

2. Normal equipment costs, for subgrade excavation and placement of the 
canal lining layer, are almost entirely eliminated in the sedimenting method. 
The only required equipment is for canal cleaning if needed, and for mixing 
or dispersing the bentonite into the flowing canal water. Flowing water 
does most of the work. 

8. The method is fast. An entire canal system can be treated in the time 
it takes for checked-up water to flow slowly through the system. The actual 
sealing procedure is a water running operation accomplished by the regular 
irrigation crews. 

4. The bentonite sedimenting method is a mass-production procedure that 
offers a low-cost type of canal sealing to irrigation districts that cannot 
afford the more expensive conventional lining. 

It is estimated that a budget of $75,000 for 1957 is needed to continue these 
experiments. This will provide adequate funds to continue this research 
program for the next fiscal year. I would also like to point out that an esti- 
mated minimum development period of 5 years is required to accomplish the 
objectives of the projected program. 

I earnestly solicit this committee to increase by $75,000 the budget request of 
the Agricultural Research Service to continue this important research work. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Puslic WorKs, 
April 28, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before concluding its hearings, and taking action on 
the bill to appropriate funds for the Department of Agriculture, I hope the 
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members of the subcommittee will consider increasing the appropriations for 
the school lunch program to a sum more in relation to today’s needs. 

Since 1947, the Federal appropriation has remained almost static. For the 
last 6 years the appropriation has been $83 million. We began in 1947 with an 
appropriation of $81 million. We have now reached the point where the appro- 
priation is spread to thinly. During the period of 1947 to 1956, our school en- 
rollment increased from 27 million to 36,700,000. Thus, we have tried to serve 
lunches to an additional 10 million students with the same dollar we had in 
1947. The appropriation clearly has not kept pace with the school enrollment. 
During the same period of 1947 to 1956, we built about 410,000 classrooms. In 
trying to cut our dollar into so many pieces, we have been reducing the Fed- 
eral contribution from about 9 cents per lunch in 1946 to about 4 cents today. 

In my own State of New Mexico, since January 1, 1955, there have been 56 
lunchrooms added to the program. Since 1947, we have gained 45,000 students. 

There can be no criticism of the Appropriations Committee on this matter in 
the Congress, inasmuch as the Congress has restored, or did restore to $83 
million on 2 occasions, appropriations request considerably less than that. 
Rather hastily on the floor of the Senate, we added $10 million to 1 of the 
supplemental bills for the very good purpose of meeting current school-year 
deficiencies. I think the committee will have to develop information from the 
Office of Education and the Department of Agriculture in which we can relate 
the growth of the additional needs to the appropriation program and thus bring 
it into a more correct parallel. 

I am enclosing herewith tabulations from the Office of Education and the 
Department of Agriculture in support of the statements contained herewith. 
You will note these were made sometime ago, but I did not consider previous 
bills appropriate for the presentation of this information. 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, United States Senator. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 27, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator CHAvez: This is in reply to your letter of February 14, relative 
to the number of new schools built and put into operation since 1947. 

This Department does not have a record, by State, of the number of schools 
built and put into operation each year. However, the Office of Education has 
data on instruction rooms built which may be of some assistance in your study. 

The States have reported to the Office of Education the number of instruction 
rooms scheduled for completion in fiscal years 1954-55 and 1955-56. These 
data are shown by State in Circulars No. 417 (Revised) and No. 467 (Prelimi- 
nary). The last column of Circular No. 467 has been corrected to show final data. 
The Office of Education will send you a copy of Circular No. 467 (Revised) as 
soon as it is off the press. 

The Office of Education has estimated the number of instruction rooms built 
in the Nation each year based on the amount of money spent for school con- 
struction. These national estimates for fiscal years since 1947 are as follows: 


9, 000 | 1950-51 44, 000 | 1954-55 
16, 000 | 1951-52 48, 000 | 1955-56 
1948-49 25, 000 | 1 
1949-50 36, 000 | 1953-54 


We appreciate your interest in education and if we can be of further assist- 
ance please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) M. B. Forsom, 
Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 10, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: This will reply to your letter of January 30, 1956, to Mr. 
Rorex of this Service, regarding a review of the annual appropriations for the 
national school lunch program as they relate to school enrollment since the 
passage of Public Law 396 in June 1946. 

The attached table shows the direct appropriations of Federal funds for the 
school lunch program and total school enrollment by years. Similar information 
on the total number of schools in the country is not included because such 
information would not give a valid picture of the sharp increase in the Nation’s 
school system in recent years. As you may know, the last decade has witnessed 
a steady year-to-year decline in the number of schools due to the consolidation of 
smaller schools into larger units. 

While direct appropriations have increased by only a small percentage, cash 
assistance to the schools represents only a part of the total Federal assistance to 
school lunch programs. Contributions to the program in the form of surplus 
agricultural commodities have increased considerably since 1947. The value of 
Federal assistance to the school lunch program in the form of surplus commodi- 
ties has been at record levels over the past 3 years. We expect the value of sur- 
plus food donations to school lunch programs to be even greater this year. 

If you need additional information, please let us know. Your interest in the 
national school lunch program is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy W. LENNARTSON, Deputy Administrator. 


Federal appropriation for national school lunch program and total school enrollment, 
fiscal years 1947-56 


Federal Total school | 


Federal Total school 
appropriation enrollment ! 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


appropriation enrollment! || 


, 000, 000 , 983, 000 |} 1952___- ai 83, 367, 491 | 30, 657, 000 
| 000, , 525, 000 || 1953 83, 367, 491 | 31, 825, 000 
. 066. 000 1954___. as 83, 365, 000 33, 468, 000 

R623, 000 1955_..- a 83, 236, 197 35, 160, 000 

29, 437, 000 1066_...... i 83, 236, 197 36, 718, 000 





1 Source: Office of Education, U. 8. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Represents the 
latest enrollment figures for the United States only. Does not necessarily agree with participation tables 
appearing in material submitted with budgets for these fiscal years. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 1, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to call to your subcommittee’s attention 
the need for increased appropriations for three agricultural items—the school 
lunch program, the barley research program and weed control. 

In Montana the amount of Federal funds allocated each year for the school 
lunch program has remained almost constant. At the same time the lunch 
program has grown each year at the rate of approximately 3,000 more meals 
per day. 

This situation has forced the State department of public instruction to reduce 
constantly rates of reimbursement to schools. Several schools that serve more 
than 3.000 children daily are considering dropping the school lunch program. 

The seriousness of the situation is illustrated by the following excerpt from 
a letter I received from Harry H. Cloke, superintendent of schools at Browning, 
Mont., on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation : 
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“I am concerned foremost from the standpoint of the nutritional need of our 
Blackfeet Indian children, for most of whom the school lunch is their one 
adequate meal.” 

Mr. Cloke goes on to say “It is dismayingly ironical that while the reimburse- 
ment for school lunch is being cut, the State of Montana has too much money 
for the special school milk program and must return $65,000 to the Federal 
Government,” 

The school lunch program is “being managed honestly and efficiently * * *. 
(It) is one phase of Government social service which is beyond any possible 
criticism.” Superintendent E. J. Nordgaard of the Anaconda Public Schools 
so advised me, adding that “in our community the services cover such a large 
proportion of schoolchildren that parents are very generally aware of the 
value of the Federal support and are anxious that the program continue to 
operate.” 

Resolutions I have received from parent-teachers associations, and I am sure 
all of you have received similar ones, bear out Mr. Nordgaard’s observations. 

Great Falls, Mont., school officials are receiving only 70 percent Federal reim- 
bursement on an already drastically reduced rate of reimbursement for half of 
the current school year. An increase in the school lunch program appropria- 
tion from $83 million to at least $120 million would allow school officials to 
receive 100 percent reimbursement for the whole year. As the school lunch 
program is not a profit-making business, this guaranteed 100 percent reim- 
bursement is a necessity if the program is to survive. 

The original objective of the National School Lunch Act was to reimburse 
to the amount of 9 cents for all type A meals. This vear Montanans are being 
reimbursed between 3 cents and 4 cents daily. Certainly, with the tremendous 
supplies of dairy and other farm products on hand, and the need for these prod- 
ucts among hungry American children, an appropriation of at least $120 million 
for this worthwhile program is justified. 

Secondly, I would like to testify in behalf of an increase of $50,000 or more 
in Federal appropriations for barley research. Recent experiments show that 
Montana soil can produce a barley which would be in strong demand among 
malters. An increase in this research appropriation would further enhance 
the experimentation to a point where Montana farm economy would be given 
a shot in the arm. Experiments indicate this barley is adaptable to both dry 
land and irrigated farms. With the reductions in wheat acreage, the growing 
of such barley could provide a fine source of cash income for Montana’s hard- 
pressed farmers to compensate for decreased income from wheat. At present the 
United States Department of Agriculture allots only $500 for barley research 
in Montana, at Montana State College, and this amount has been allotted only 
during the past year or so. 

I am advised that other witnesses have presented more detailed, technical 
testimony on the worth of an expanded barley research so I shall do no more 
than reiterate my endorsement of this modest appropriation for scientific work 
which will pay off many times over. 

Finally, I would like to inform the committee briefly about the need for in- 
creased funds for the weed control program. Many of my constituents have 
expressed concern over the need for a cost-sharing program. The Montana 
Farmer-Stockman, in a lead article, recently told how literally millions of 
dollars worth of good land is growing up in weeds, despite the conservation 
program and the efforts of conservation minded farmers. Senator Mike Mans- 
field, Representative Lee Metcalf and I took this matter up with the Department 
of Agriculture. It was, you know, the Department’s administrative decision 
which led to the abandonment of the program. I am pleased to report that in 
my latest of several communications on this matter with the Department of 
Agriculture I was advised, on April 5, that “the policy concerning weed contro! 
practices under the agricultural conservation program is currently being re- 
viewed.” 


I shall conclude by inserting a letter I have just received from the Board of 
Weed Supervisors of Beaverhead County, Mont. : 
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BEAVERHEAD WEED Conrrot Drsrrict, 
Dillon, Mont., April 19, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HONORABLE Str: Beaverhead County lies entirely within the Beaverhead Weed 
Control District. It has come to our attention that in several instances there are 
noxious weeds growing within the national forests along roads and trails. The 
Forest Service has no funds available for the control of these weeds. 

The Beaverhead Weed District supervisors would like to urge that funds be 
made availab'e to the Forest Service for control of noxious weeds in forest areas. 
It is felt that this is extremely important, due to the fact that these infested 
areas are on watersheds above private lands where control measures are being 
exercised. «They are a constant source of reinfestation. 

As yet these areas are relatively small and if steps toward control are taken 
at this time it would be much less expense than if they were allowed to spread 
over larger areas. 

We would appreciate your consideration of this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
30ARD OF WEED SUPERVISORS, BEAVERHEAD COUNTY, 
By Epwin D. Arxtns, Secretary. 


IT appreciate the opportunity of bringing these matters to the attention of your 
subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES EF. Murray, United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEF ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHArRD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee On Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaR Dick: Enclosed is a statement of my views on appropriations for the 
Soil Conservation Service that I would appreciate having made a part of your 
hearing record. 

Sincerely, 
Hvusert H. HUMPHREY. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HuBERT H. HuMPHREY, SUBMITTED TO AGRICULTURAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


I should like to present to the members of your committee my views on appro- 
priations for the Soil Conservation Service. 

There is no basic, long-term, domestic problem in America more pressing than 
conserving and improving our land. American farmers have made substantial 
progress in advancing soil conservation, and they still have a big continuing job 
ahead of them. ‘The technical services made available to farmers through the 
Soil Conservation Service are prime and basic to speeding up our soil and water 
conservation program. 

The arrangements for making technical services available to farmers through 
locally organized and locally managed soit ‘conservation districts have proved 
to be highly effective. Through these local units of State government the farmer 
is able to team up with his Federal Government so that both can voluntarily 
contribute to the protection and improvement of his land. 

More and more, farmers in Minnesota are looking to soil conservation districts 
for loeal leadership and assistance in soil and water conservation. Seven new 
soil conservation districts were organized during the past year, bringing the 
total for our State to 72. 

A major problem confronting these districts is the fact that there are not 
enough technicians available to meet the demands of farmers for technical 
issistance in planning and applying conservation measures. District leaders in 
my State have talked to me about this problem, and I understand it is the same 
all over the country. 


76330—56—_53 
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The districts, through their national association, have indicated a need for 
3,400 additional technicians for the whole country. These additional technicians 
are not provided for in the Department of Agriculture budget estimates for 1957. 

The soil-conservation districts are asking Congress to increase appropriations 
for technical assistance enough to meet one-third of their additional needs out 
in the country. Specifically, they have asked that Congress increase the Soil 
Conservation Service appropriation for assisting districts by $644 million over 
the budget estimates, with the funds to be earmarked for assistance to old 
districts. 

I fully endorse their request. If anything, I think it is too modest. 

The districts have also asked that an additional $500,000 be added to the 
appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service to reestablish nursery activities 
that were abandoned by the Department of Agriculture in 1953. 

I fully endorse this request, too, because conservation nurseries are vital to 
an expanding conservation program, 

The watershed protection work of the Soil Conservation Service iS also impor- 
tant to Minnesota farmers. This work, too, is done in cooperation with local 
soil-conservation districts. I favor the increases that have been proposed for 
watershed protection and flood prevention in the budget estimates for the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Soil and water conservation research is another item that is concerning the 
soil-conservation districts. Their national association officials have made an 
intensive study of soil and water conservation research needs. I understand 
that the members of your committee have also received a copy of this study. 

In brief, it indicates that research needed to solve soil- and water-conservation 
problems will cost $20 million more than the present budget of $5 million. The 
districts are asking that these needs be met over a 10-year period. They are 
asking Congress to increase this item in the budget estimates of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service by $2 million. 

I fully endorse this request, too, because many farmers cannot move ahead 
effectively in protecting and improving their land until answers are found to 
their soil and water problems. 

It seems to me that the Government spends no money more wisely than the 
small amount it appropriated for soil and water conservation. I believe that it 
has accomplished more lasting good at less expense to the Federal Government 
than almost any other Federal undertaking. I stand solidly behind a program 
of speeding up the soil and water conservation in all of America. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 15, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR THYE: You have received other communications from the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange and are acquainted with our concern over several bills 
currently being considered by Congress. 

I thought you would be interested in a letter dated March 14 sent to Congress- 
man Whitten, copy of which is enclosed. We feel that a real crisis exists insofar 
as competitive markets are concerned, and in the near future a decision must 
be reached whether these markets shall continue to serve grain growers, or 
whether these functions of distribution shall be performed by Government. 

Yours sincerely, 


J. F. Mutuin, President. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 18, 1956. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies 
Appropriations. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing you concerning the investigation reports, 
dated January 16, 1956, presented to your subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Among the many subjects examined by the investigators are 
those relating to the use of private warehouses for storing Government-owned 
commodities and the use of commission merchants and forwarding agents. 

At first glance the report’s criticism of the practice of leaving Government- 
owned storage vacant while privately owned warehouses are used to store CCC 
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grains appears reasonable. However, the old saw that “appearances are deceiv- 
ing” has justifiable application here. First, as has been pointed out by both 
cooperative and proprietary grain people, you are probably well aware that this 
report takes little cognizance of the provisions of the CCC charter which states 
“that the Corporation shall and to the maximum extent practicable consistent 
with the fulfillment of the Corporation’s purposes and with the effective and 
efficient conduct of its business, utilize the usual and customary channels, facil- 
ities and arrangements of trade and commerce.” Also, I know that your 
attention has been called to the recent history of CCC arrangements with the 
grain elevator people when the Government was imploring the trade to expand 
its space to be better able to store the surplus grains moving steadily into CCC 
hands. These considerations are all part of the record of your subcommittee, 
and rightly so. It would be impossible to evaluate this investigation without 
the proper background information. 

However, there is a broader consideration which is of greater concern to the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. It relates not only to the matter of use of storage 
facilities, but also to that of use of commission merchants and forwarding agents 
and the desire on the part of the subcommittee investigators to see the CSS 
offices take over all merchandising and handling of Government grains. This 
constitutes a most threatening step toward replacing private enterprise with 
Government business activity. This exchange has, for the past 75 years, pro- 
vided a wide range of public service in the competitive marketing of grains. 
This institution is built upon the solid foundation of efficient economic service 
to producer, consumer, processor, the general public, and, in recent years, to the 
very Federal Corporation which now is to absorb some more of the exchange’s 
functions. This free market would never have been created nor would it have 
continued in operation all these years if it were not for the essential nature of 
the services performed by its members. Now it is recommended that the 
Federal Government is better able to perform these same services in merchan- 
dising grain, and at a lesser cost. 

If these services performed by exchange interests proved to be outmoded by 
the natural forces of economic growth and change, then there would be few in 
the grain trade who would deny that they must be replaced by something uew 
and better. The “something new and better” would have to prove itself in the 
competitive field embracing all market services. However, when the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange finds a large part of its members’ trade activities and services 
are being replaced by a political system which has never proved its merit eco- 
nomically, then the exchange must take strong exception to the expansion of 
such a system. 

If this political marketing system we have seen growing like a weed in the 
American free-enterprise garden were of unparalleled excellence, then we would 
bow in deference to a superior method of distributing grains. On the contrary, 
the reverse is true. The system is full of errors, inefficiencies, hidden costs, and 
it runs at a loss on the taxpayers’ dollars. Small recommendation for expan- 
sion. The only proponents of expanding the Government grain merchandising 
activities are those people who operate the system. Human nature being what 
it is, could anyone expect them to advise differently? 

It would be of interest to both the grain trade and the taxpayers in general 
to see the cost-accounting procedures followed in making the claim that the 
Government is a lower cost operator in any line of business endeavor as com- 
pared to the private competitive trade. If it is true that the Government is such 
an economical businessman, why do we continue to favor private enterprise in 
this country? If it is true that we can all do such an efficient job through a 
Government corporation, then we are wasting a lot of time and effort arming 
ourselves morally, ethically, and militarily against the foreign systems which 
have followed that course for many years. Why defend ourselves from this sort 
of statism only to embrace it by our own actions at home? And then, too, if we 
accept this tvpe of Government activity as desirable, shouldn’t we first look at the 
standards of living in the foreign lands referred to and see what advantage they 
have over our private-enterprise economy? 

The issue drawn by the investigation reports must be viewed in this light. 
If you are in favor of increased Government control and operation of commodity 
marketing in the United States, then you will subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
idea that the aid-to-farmers programs should avoid using private storage fa- 
cilities and the services generally available in the free market. By so doing 
you can hasten the day when the free public market of many buyers and many 
sellers is replaced by one and only one Federal grain market. If, on the other 
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hand, you agree with our view and also with the stated opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the competitive marketing system for grain is the low- 
est cost commodity marketing operation in the country, then you will find it 
difficult to see what advantage will accrue to the average American in having 
his tax money used to replace this free-market system. 

Ask any grainman what the effect of Government grain trading has been on 
the free-market system in this country and you will find that many segments 
are in an actual state of crisis at this very moment. With many it’s a case of 
having to drop out of the trade they have spent a lifetime serving only because 
of Government competition. Now it is recommended that this competition be in- 
creased. The private trade is literally shouldered aside by the sheer immensity of 
the $12 billion CCC operation. The effect of the price-support program has been 
to amass in the Government hands the laigest grain “corner” known to mankind. 
The law prohibits such an operation by individuals since it would be in restraint 
of trade and would be harmful to all Americans. The Government has been 
doing the same illegal thing, with the good intentions of the farm law having 
little effect on the end result. 

Possibly you see what is meant by the broader considerations of this report. 
It amounts to a question of political philosophy. We can’t talk about freedom 
versus stateism to the rest of the world and then turn around and ignore our own 
basic principles at home. The flight from free markets here in the United States 
has reaped a harvest of discontent among farmers, has brought scorn upon the 
agricultural community (and the organized grain exchanges are part of that fam- 
ily), and has distorted the economy of the country. Especially hurt by this dis- 
tortion is the very person the designed programs were intended to aid, that is, the 
farmer. And let me make it crystal clear that I am not talking about cutting off 
aid to the farmer. I am referring to the wasteful and inefficient programs 
that circumvent, cripple, and tend to choke out of existence the organized trade 
channels. We are convinced that we cannot compete with the Government and the 
way things are going we question how we can escape complete nationalization. 
However, we are not convinced that it was the intention of Congress that your 
committee should approve or expand the devious and winding route appropria- 
tions must follow before Federal funds reach the farmer. Such being the case, 
now is as good a time as any to test the conscience of all Members of Congress 
on this particular point. 

I therefore reaffirm my conviction that the free-market crisis of today should 
not be turned into the complete submergence of the free market tomorrow. Please 
examine these basic considerations before following what may seem to be a tem- 
porarily expedient course of action. Please don’t let a recommendation of your 
subcommittee be a vote for expansion of Government grain manipulation when the 
true need is to head in the opposite direction. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES F.. Mut.in, President. 


STATEMENT BY Ropert M. Kocn, Executive SECRETARY, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., IN SUPPORT OF INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity to present this statement in behalf of adequate appropriations for 
the agricultural conservation program. 

Having appeared before you so many times, I don’t need to tell you of our in- 
terest in the ACP. Likewise I don’t have to remind you that it is customary 
for us to go to the grass roots to develop the basis of our testimony before you. 

As I sat in the committee room listening to Assistant Secretary Peterson 
and ACP Administrator Koger testify in connection with the budget request for 
the ACP, I was interested, Mr. Chairman, in your comments that you had had 
several communications from persons indicating that increased agricultural con- 
servation program funds could be adequately used in their areas ot assist 
farmers in carrying out more conservation practices. I believe that you made 
reference to the fact that the basic law authorizes $500 million and that approxi- 
mately this much had been utilized on American farms annually a few years 
“azo. 

The committee doesn’t have to be told that there has been a great falling off 
both in the number of farmers participating in the ACP and in the number of 
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conservation practices carried out on the Nation’s farms in recent years. Part of 
this was due to substantial cuts being made to the ACP appropriations by the 
Congress and part of it has been due to severe restrictions imposed both at the 
National and State level on the use of the available funds. These restrictions have 
been so severe that for the last 3 years more than $30 million of the annual 
funds authorized by the Congress has been unused. 

This situation has been existing while thousands of farmers were given only 
a fraction of the assistance they requested on the grounds that the county com- 
mittees did not have sufficient funds to go around and thousands of other farmers 
have been told they could not comply because they did not apply by the proper 
dates. While this was true at the time, in my opinion it is obvious that admin- 
istrative procedures should be modified so as to preclude the existence of these 
circumstances. 

During the past year I have had the privilege of attending 27 statewide meet- 
ings of State ASC committees, directors of extension services and their staffs, and 
representatives of other organizations interested in the formulation of conserva- 
tion programs for the different States with members of this industry. I have 
also visited a great many counties from coast to coast and from Minnesota to 
Florida. In addition to my personal observations and from reports I get from 
our 400 members from all over the Nation, I knew that there was much justifica- 
tion for Senator Russell’s indication that the ACP funds should be substantially 
increased from the $250 million now authorized. 

Rather than come before you people with just my personal views, I decided 
that evening after listening to the formal testimony before your committee to 
survey the 3,000 county agricultural conservation committees. As you know, the 
agricultural conservation program is administered in each county throughout the 
Nation by a county committee which consists of three farmers elected by the 
farmers of the county. I reported to them on Senator Russell’s comments and 
told them that if they would reply to me, I would summarize the replies and 
present them as part of my testimony. I asked them to tell me what percent 
of increase of ACP funds that they had in 1955 they could use to carry out good 
conservation practices if the funds could be made available. 

While the time is a little short and replies are still coming into my office in 
every mail, I have heard from every 1 of the 48 States and the increases 
range all the way from 2 or 3 who said they couldn’t use any more funds if the 
rules and regulations were not changed, to some who claimed they could use 300 
percent more funds to get the conservation job done in their county. The ma- 
jority indicated they could use 50 percent more funds if the rules and regula- 
tions were not changed. Many said that if the rules and regulations could be 
liberalized they could use a great deal more. Quite a few added interesting 
comments and I only wish there were time for every Senator to read these 
from his State. 

I am enclosing some of the typical ones with this statement. Two States in- 
dicated that they could use 100 percent increase in their funds and the State of 
Georgia indicated that they could use 67.4 percent increase under the existing 
regulations. 

While the Congress has not yet spelled out what it is finally going to do in 
connection with the soil-bank legislation this year, I would like to respectfully 
request this committee to fully utilize the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act by making the $500 million authorized by this act available as I believe 
that more conservation on the Nation’s farms can be obtained through this 
medium than any other which has been proposed to date. 

Thank you very much, Senator Russell and members of this committee, for 
the privilege of making this statement. In closing I would like to submit the 
following typical quotes from some of the replies I received from the ques- 
tionnaire. 


County No. 1 

“We could use 100 percent more ACP funds provided we had a program like 
1953 without all the throttling restrictions and red tape which have disgusted 
the farmer to the extent that he is not interested.” 
County No. 2 

“We could use 50 percent more ACP funds if the word ‘initial’ is eliminated 
from all ACP practices.” 
County No. 3 


“Our present requests from farmers is over 200 percent of our 1956 allocation.” 
(This is a very typical comment throughout the Nation.) 
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County No. 4 


“We could use a substantial increase in our ACP funds if the cost-share rate 
could be increased over 50 percent. At the present time the cash situation is 
such on farms that they are frequently not able to match the Federal funds for 
carrying out approved practices. Raising them from 70 to 80 percent would 
materially increase both the number of farmérs participating and the number 
of practices participating farmers could carry out.” 


County No. 5 


“Our county allocation of $10,000 for ACP has already been allotted. Since 
then we have already received requests for $3,700 more.” 
County No. 6 

“We are only indicating that we could use 30 percent more ACP funds but 
I believe that if a larger percentage of the costs of carrying out our conserva- 
tion practices were paid by the Government that we would have a higher partici- 
pation. The farmer is being restricted considerably on carrying out practices 
because of the lack of funds with which to meet his share of the costs.” 


County No. 7 


“Our experience indicates that, within limits, participation both in numbers of 
farmers and in quality is dependent primarily upon the kind of program, i. e. 
practices offered, and only secondarily upon the amount of money available for 
ACP work. Obviously, if no practices are offered that farmers want to perform, 
then performance will be zero and no funds will be needed. Folks like you, 
who have worked hard and faithfully for what you believe justified in the 
program are doubtless too well aware that the trend of the programs has been 
in that direction for many years: that those ‘in the saddle’ have become so 
imbued with the ideas of ‘practices with lasting benefits,’ ‘initial applications,’ etc. 
that there is no possibility of enlarging their viewpoints. 

“In the earlier days of the program assistance was offered for many things 
farmers wanted: lime in the East, gypsum in the West, cover-crops, portable 
sprinklers, fencing (in addition to drift fences, etc.) and many others not 
recalled offhand that led to better farming practices. Now these are either 
out, or on very shaky ground; and engineering practices are deemed the only 
ones justifying the expenditure of public funds.” 

(This is a letter from a county in an area where they do not use agricultural 
limestone and as you can tell have need for specialized practices of local 
determination. ) 


County No. 8 

“Fifty-four farmers have signed up in this county for 1956 since we ran out of 
ACP funds. Of course they can get no assistance from us this year. We do not 
know how many more will come in.” 
County No. 9 

“The 1956 requests have exceeded our allocation by $120,000.” 
County No. 10 

“Our allocation was $70,038. Our farmers have requested $130,000 in 
assistance.” 
County No. 11 


“Our allocation was $69,420. Total requests for 1956 have been $152,310.84. 
Farmers are discouraged with the signups when at a later date they are informed 
that less than half their plan can be approved.” 


County No. 12 

“The amount of ACP funds received by this county in 1955 was only sufficient 
because of our being granted $105,000 from an emergency fund.” 
County No. 13 


“We could use 100-percent increase on our ACP funds. It is necessary for 
most all east Texas county committees to limit the amount of assistance per 
farm to the extent where it is not worthwhile for a producer to make application 
for such a small amount.” 
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STATEMENT OF E. M. NoRTON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PrROpUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege for me to 
present our views on two items in the Department of Agriculture budget for the 
tiscal year 1957. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, of which organization I am the 
secretary, is the largest and oldest agricultural commodity organization in the 
United States.. It represents over one-half million dairy farm families and over 
800 dairy cooperatives which they own and operate. The federation represents 
solely the viewpoint of dairy farmers. We should like to present for your infor- 
mation and consideration the views and desires of the dairy farmer members of 
our federation on specific matters in the 1957 budget for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The membership of the National Milk Producers Federation has supported 
the national school lunch program since its beginning and has advocated ade- 
quate appropriations to accomplish the objectives of the program. The increas- 
ing popularity and acceptance of the program by children, parents, and agricul- 
tural industries are tributes to the Congress and we commend this committee and 
the Congress for refusing in recent years to go along with budget requests calling 
for reduced appropriations for the program. 

The recognized contribution this program is making toward improved nutri- 
tion for our school children, together with the demands being made on the present 
appropriation, warrant an increase in the appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. 
In support of this recommended action, we present two facts. First, the school 
age population in the last 10 years since passage of the National School Lunch 
Act has increased from 27 million to over 36 million, and, second, the static 
Federal appropriation has resulted in a per lunch rate of cash assistance of 
about 4 cents this year as against about 9 cents in 1946. This constitutes an 
immediate threat to the effectiveness of the program. In order to stop the con- 
tinuing decline in the level of reimbursement per lunch, a minimum appropriation 
of $120 million for 1957 is required. 

The next item in our presentation concerns the funds requested for the 
Farmer Cooperative Service for the fiscal year 1957. 

The ever-increasing complexities in the business of farming are being re- 
flected more and more in the demands being made on farmer cooperatives for 
additional services to help farmer members reduce costs and increase market 
returns. 

This situation is no less true in the field of dairy cooperatives than among 
other farmer cooperative groups, and we recognize that the research projects 
of the Farmer Cooperative Service have wide practical application among agri- 
cultural cooperatives generally. Because the benefits of the Service’s projects 
accrue entirely to farmers, we believe its activities are as valuable and worth- 
while as those of any Service in the Department of Agriculture and should be 
accorded the same degree of support. 

The work being done by the Farmer Cooperative Service to help cooperatives 
improve their organization, services, and management has been long supported 
by the National Milk Producers Federation. The committee may recall that 
last year the federation emphatically urged the restoration of the Farmer Co- 
operative Service budget to the 1951 level. We, therefore, are pleased to note 
that the budget request for the Farmer Cooperative Service for the fiscal year 
1957 includes an increase of $144,600. This increase returns the level of appro- 
priation for the basic work of the Service to approximately the 1951 figure, 
although costs for personnel and services, of course, are substantially higher 
than they were 6 years ago. This action should do much to enable the Service 
to even more effectively carry out the objectives of the Cooperative Marketing 
Act. 

We earnestly urge, therefore, that the Department’s request for an increase 
in the appropriation for the Farmer Cooperative Service of $144,600—which is 
so essential to the maintenance and strengthening of this important work—be 
granted. 


EIsENHOWER VETO MEANS Stitt Lower Farm FAmMiIty INCOMES 


Statement of John A. Baker, coordinator of legislative services, National 
Farmers Union 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, I am John A. 
Baker, coordinator of legislative service, National Farmers Union. 
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President Eisenhower’s veto of H. R. 12, the farm income protection bil! 
passed by Congress, means the farm depression will continue. 

Sliding scale farm price programs, lack of sufficient credit adapted to family 
farm needs, and the historically chronic adverse terms on which farm families 
must trade with big industry have combined since 1952 to force over 400,000 
farm eperator families off the land and to turn practically all of rural America 
into a depressed area. The recent farm depression imposed by official Federal 
policy has been loaded on top of large pockets of long-standing rural poverty 
which resulted from and were allowed to persist primarily because of insufficient 
family farm credit and farmers’ chronically adverse terms of trade. 


NOT FARMERS ALONE 


Not farmers alone but all the people and institutions of the community and 
trade area suffer from narrow economic opportunity and inadequate standards 
where farm family incomes are too low. Farm income is the primary source 
of economic activity in rural America. The profits of small business in rural 
America are low and falling because farm family income is low and falling. 
Salaries that public servants, professional people, clerical employees, and other 
“white collar” workers can earn in rural America are low and stay low because 
farm family income is low and falling. Wage rates of hired workers are low 
and stay low in rural America because farm families’ incomes are low and 
falling. Public institutions and services in rural America are unable to main- 
tain adequate standards because farm families’ incomes have been low and 
are falling. 

FALLING FARM FAMILY INCOME 


Net income of farm operator families dropped from $14.9 billion in 1952 to 
$11 billion in 1955. This was a drop equal to one-third of the current farm income 
level in 3 years. Another 5 to 10 percent drop is forecast by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1956. First quarter 1956 farm net income was 9% 
percent below first quarter 1955. 

This drop in net farm family income did not result from soaring farm pro- 
duction expenses as certain loud and loquacious sliding-scale advocates have 
tried to imply in recent speeches. Actually annual farm production expenses 
dropped from $22.9 billion in 1952 to $22.3 billion in 1955. 


$4.7 BILLION DROP IN FARM GROSS INCOME 


Net farm family income dropped in spite of lower production expenses, be 
cause gross farm income dropped by $4.4 billion from $37.7 billion in 1952 to 
$33.3 billion in 1955. Here is a basic measure and cause of depression in rural 
America. In 1955 farm families had $4.4 billion less to spend to buy produc- 
tion goods from local merchants and cooperatives and goods and services for 
family living. Retailers in rural areas of America had $4.4 billion less sales, 
than they would have had if gross farm income had been maintained at the 
1952 level. These retailers had $4.4 billion less from which to pay taxes, hire 
employees, and place orders with wholesalers, and correspondingly less profits 
for use of their own families who purchase from other local retailers and 
professional people. 

Aspersions have been cast the last few years upon the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of family farmers as if to imply this was the cause of the falling 
farm income. The truth is the drop in gross farm income from 1952 to 1955 
occurred in spite of a 14 percent increase in farm output per man. 


SLUMP IN PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


Farm gross income fell from 1952 to 1955 not because of a failure in farm 
operating efficiency but because prices received by farmers for the products 
they produce and sell suffered a 19-percent drop from October 1952 to October 
1955. Not decreased production efficiency nor increased production expenses 
but the drastic drop in prices received by farmers is the immediate reason 
that gross and net income of family farmers fell. Falling prices of farm com- 
modities is the direct reason that all rural America is an increasingly de- 
pressed area and is rapidly becoming a universally distressed area. 
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SLIDING-SCALE PROGRAM BROUGHT PRICE DROPS 


Owing to the adverse terms of trade under which farm families must deal 
with the rest of the economy in the absence of a specific farm income support 
program, farm income and farm prices are made in Washington. In October 
1952 before it was known that sliding-scale advocates would be victorious 
in the election in early November of that year, prices received by farmers stood 
at 100 percent of parity. Immediately after the election farm prices dropped 
below parity and on inauguration day stood at a few points above 90 percent 
of parity where they could have been held under existing legislative authority. 
Instead of holding the line at not less than 90 percent of parity level authorized 
by law, the administration placed the sliding-scale program into operation 
dynamically and progressively. 

The falling farm family incomes of the last 34 months are a direct result of 
the progressive application of sliding-scale farm price support policies. This 
process was initiated with cuts in the support levels of feed grains and oil seeds 
of 5 percent with subsequent cuts each year since. The total cut in support 
levels for these commodities now has reached a disastrous degree. Support 
levels have been dropped for barley from $1.22 in 1952 to 94 cents in 1955; 
for oats from 78 to 61 cents; for rye from $1.42 to $1.18; for grain sorghum 
from $2.38 to $1.78; for flaxseed from $3.77 to $2.91; for soybeans from $2.56 
to $2.04; and cottonseed from $67 per ton to $46 per ton. All of these price 
cuts by the administration reduced farmers’ gross income lower and lower 
each year for the producers of these commodities. These price and income 
cuts were on top of the relative poverty of more than half of these producers 
whose family incomes in 1952 were less than $2,000. 

On April 1, 1954, the support level for milk and its products was dropped 
by 17 percent, from 90 to 75 percent of parity. This action alone translated 
itself into a 40-percent cut in net family income of producers of manufacturing 
milk. Again this was a very heavy cut to impose upon milk-producing farm 
families, almost two-thirds of whom had incomes in 1952 of less than $2,000. 

During the period since January 1953, no price support action at all was taken 
by the Federal Government to stop plummeting egg and poultry prices, which 
dropped to postdepression lows in the fall of 1954. No effective price support 
action at all was taken to stop the drop of beef cattle prices from the 90 percent 
of parity level authorized by law that prevailed in early 1953. To the contrary, 
the average level of prices for beef cattle was allowed to drop to less than 70 
percent of parity. The price received by farmers for hogs has been allowed to 
drop during the past year from $19.70 per hundredweight to $14.50, national 
averages. And no price support action has yet been initiated even though the 
price of hogs was down to only 69 percent of parity in October 1955. The meager 
pork purchase program announced in late October will add not more than 33% 
cents per hundredweight to the low prices of hogs in the next 10 months, less 
than 2 percent of parity price. 

Now in 1955, even the prices of basic commodities have been put on the sliding 
scale. For example, the support price for wheat was dropped from $2.40 per 
bushel in 1954 to $2.08 in 1955, and a further cut in 1956 to $1.81 per bushel 
under the Agricultural Act of 1954 has already been announced by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In 1956 corn will be dropped to $1.41: rice to 75 percent of 
parity ; cotton to 80 percent of old parity. 


EFFORTS TO CUT FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The only agency of Government set up to serve as a “yardstick” family farm 
credit source, particularly for low income farm families, is the Farmers Home 
Administration. Although the Congress fortunately refused to go along fully, 
the administration has each of the 3 years it has been in office recommended 
a cut in loan authorizations for that agency. Funds requested for farm and 
home management technical advisory and other services were cut from $29.4 
million used by that agency in 1952-53 to $24.5 million. 

Local farm and home management advisors of Farmers Home Administration 
were cut from 2,203 in 1952 to 1,500 in 1954. 

Moreover, in the early spring of 1955, the rate of interest on disaster loans 
made by that agency were raised by administrative action from 3 to 5 percent. 
Although Congress later reversed this action, farmers’ incomes were severely 
reduced in the interim. 
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CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM WEAKENED 


The adverse effects of sliding scale farm price policies and of farm credit 
restrictions were made even more grievous and painful by actions taken by the 
administration to raise premium charges and reduce coverage of the Federal 
crop insurance program. The program was completely removed from counties 
and crops where most needed the past 2 years. 


FARM DEPRESSION GROWS AND GROWS 


The outline of farm depression is simple and clear: 

1. National economic policies of the past 36 months did not provide for 
or allow a sufficient national economic growth rate to prevent falling farm 
prices and income in the absence of a firm farm income protection program. 

2. Instead of firm farm supports, the sliding-scale policies were placed in 
operation. 

3. Average prices received by farmers dropped by 19 percent from 1952 to 
1955. 

4. Consequently gross farm income dropped by $4.7 billion in spite of an 
8 percent increase in physical volume of farm markets. 

5. Consequently net farm income dropped by 29 percent. 

6. Unless currently scheduled sliding-scale farm price plans for 1956 are 
reversed a further drop in farm family income in 1956 is certainly to be 
expected. 

We realize that your committee finds itself in a most difficult situation this 
year in trying to pass upon appropriate appropriations of funds for operation 
in the year ahead of the Federal farm programs. Underlying your difficulty, 
and ours in making our recommendations to you, is the possibility that the 
United States Department of Agriculture may be under different top manage- 
ment in the latter half of the fiscal year than that which has prepared the budget 
and which will administer the programs in the first half of the fiscal year. 

The level of appropriations that would be proper to make on the basis of a 
continuation of the sliding scale farm policies of the past 3 years would not 
be proper if the programs were to come under top management more sym- 
pathetic to the economic problems of farm families. 

We wish to take this opportunity to commend your committee for its efforts 
in uncovering and bringing to public attention the evidences and examples of 
maladministration of the various farm agencies. Your committee also deserves 
a lot of the credit for persuading the executive branch to adopt a more realistic 
policy with respect to sale of Commodity Credit Corporation-owned cotton into 
the world market. 

We know from your past record that your committee can be depended upon 
to arrive at wise decisions taking into consideration the adverse administrative 
climate in its effect upon the welfare of farm people within a framework of the 
general public interest. 

We have indicated in the table on page 842 (1) the appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, (2) executive branch recommendations for next fiscal year, (3) 
our recommendations of the amounts we feel to be necessary to operate the type 
and scope of program needed to meet farm families’ needs, if sympathetic admin- 
istration were available, and (4) the amounts we feel are the maximum that 
should be appropriated at this time for the 1957 fiscal year under the current 
circumstances. 

We suggest that you may wish to let the legislative history of the bill show 
that your committee will welcome deficiency appropriation requests in case the 
climate of administrative management should improve during the fiscal year 
ahead. This is particularly important in respect to the farm price support 
programs, the loan and service appropriations for Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion and Rural Electrification Administration, the several conservation programs, 
including the proposed conservation acreage reserve, Federal crop insurance, 
and conservation research. 

Specific attention of the committee is invited to the increases we recommend, 
under current conditions, in the following appropriation items: (1) There appears 
to be no reason why the Federal appropriation should not be raised to provide 
a more nearly adequate school-lunch program. (2) Recent damages from floods 
in various parts of the Nation and continued loss of farm topsoil indicate the need 
for increased appropriations for flood prevention, watershed work, and the 
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work of the State soil conservation districts. (3) Moreover, we urge consider- 
ation of the committee for the need for additional earmarked funds for Federal 
research on farm soil, water and related resource conservation. (4) In addi- 
tion, we wish specifically to state our approval of the requests for increased 
research funds for marketing research, economic and statistical analysis, and 
crop and livestock estimates and an increase to $600,000 in direct funds for 
Farmer Cooperative Service to increase work with cooperatives. 

Funds should be appropriated to Agricultural Research Service facilities at 
Beltsville for animal disease eradication research in the amount of $18,900,000. 

The sale of livestock and livestock products results in more than one-half of 
the income received by farmers. Farmers and ranchers today have billions of 
dollars invested in livestock itself and in land and production facilities neces- 
sary for carrying on their operations. 

Disease control and inspection programs have been administered with in- 
creasing success each year by the Department of Agriculture. To have suc- 
cessful control and regulatory programs, however, there must necessarily be a 
complete and thorough research program always bringing to light causes, results, 
and cures of animal diseases. 

While the Agricultural Research Service has had admirable success in the 
past, there is good reason to believe that the Research Service should be ex- 
panded and modernized so every opportunity for disease eradication may be 
realized. Within the past year certain animal disease research work was dis- 
continued in the Department of Agriculture Administration Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This suspension of research work was done because of the lack 
of safeguards and sufficient facilities to properly protect the health of em- 
ployees participating in that phase of the program. 

The laboratories where this work was conducted have been in use for about 
50 years. In that space of time our population has more than doubled. Also, 
during that period, new diseases have come to light. Today, more know-how, 
more scientific instruments and appliances, and greater and modernized facili- 
ties are needed. 

The Farmers Union supports the request for an increased appropriation, esti- 
mated at $18,900,000, for the construction of new and modern facilities to house 
the Agricultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture. We should 
like to point out two reasons for our position. 

1. Each year, even though great strides have been made in disease eradication, 
farmers still are losing many millions of dollars from livestock diseases. In 
fact the annual loss is almost $2 billion to the Nation’s economy. Those figures 
represent losses from death and do not include similar losses from reduced pro- 
duction caused by diseases. It is evident, therefore, the research and eradica- 
tion program should be expanded to meet present-day needs and problems so as 
to prevent further losses to our farm families and to our economy as a whole. 

2. Reasons given for discontinuing certain research work included the threat 
to the health of those people involved in such research activities. We trust that 
with new, modernized and expanded facilities, proper planning along with all 
needed safeguards will eliminate the dangers present heretofore, and allow re- 
search activities to proceed at an accelerated rate. 
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1957 budget with comparisons 
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1 New funds requested, 
SOLUTION NOT SIMPLE 


Several members of the committee have asked me to comment on promising 
avenues along which we may expect to find solutions to the twin problems of 
farm depression and chronic farm poverty. I deeply appreciate your giving me 
the opportunity to do so. 

There is no simple panacea that will cure the twin problems of the growing 
farm depression and chronic farm poverty. What is required is a broad compre- 
hensive full parity family farm income protection program for family farm 
operators supplemented by extension of minimum wage legislation and the 
protection of collective bargaining and other protective labor legislation to hired 
farm laborers and by repeal of the foreign farm labor importation subsidy law. 

The root causes of both chronic rural poverty and of the growing farm depres- 
sion are: (1) The adverse terms of trade and weak market bargaining position 
of family farm operators and hired farm labor, and (2) the lack of sufficient 
available credit adapted to family farm needs. 

Only a major nationwide, comprehensive program that will correct and over- 
come these basic conditions will bring any substantial improvement in the condi- 
tions of 4% million full- and part-time farm operator families and 1 million 
migratory farm laborers who suffer from chronic poverty and bring a substantial 
reversal of the growing general farm depression. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION FULL PARITY FARM INCOME PROGRAM 


Recent proposals of the administration to step up research and extension of 
educational efforts among low-income farm families are laudatory as far as they 
go. But it will take more than research, additional assistant county extension 
agents, and exhortations of conventional credit agencies to correct the problem 
of spreading rural poverty in America. 

The following is a brief outline of specific steps I feel are the minimum that 
must be done if rural poverty is to be eliminated in America instead of being 
further augmented as is being done by existing Federal farm policies. 

I. Establishment of a “yardstick” family farm loan agency. 
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II. Expand human use and demand for farm commodities: 
A. Domestic consumption expansion: 
. Expanding full employment economy. 
. National food allotment or stamp plan. 
. Expand school-lunch program to all schools. 
. Federal financing of 2 half pints of milk per school child per day. 
5. Credit program to encourage improvement of termina! markets for 
perishable farm commodities. 
6. Better terminal market inspection of perishables. 
7. Provide more nearly adequate nutrition standards for public institu- 
tions. 

B. Expanded exports: 

1. Additional international commodity agreements. 

2. International food and raw materials reserve. 

3. Expand Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

4. Expand point 4 program of assisting free world economic growth and 
development. 

5. Continue and use Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

6. Trade adjustment aids to United States industries, communities, work- 
ers and farmers injured by tariff and import quota reductions. 

7. Customs simplification. 

III. Income protection for farmers: 

A. Enactment of mandatory farm price supports for family farm production 
of all commodities at 100 percent of a fair parity, using production payments as 
well as loans, purchase agreements, and purchases as methods of support. 

B. Expand Federal crop insurance program. 

IV. Keeping supply marketing in balance with augmented demand: 

A. Establish conservation acreage reserve. 

B. Revise and extend marketing quotas, 

C. Marketing agreements and orders. 


YARDSTICK CREDIT AGENCY FOR FAMILY FARMERS 


The Farmers Home Administration should be immediately transformed inte 
a fully adequate yardstick family farm loan agency by enactment of improved 
farm credit bills that have been introduced in the Senate by Senators Sparkman, 
Kefauver, Kerr, and Humphrey (8S. 1199 and S. 2106) and in the House by 
Congressmen Wright Patman (H. R. 4300), Polk (H. R. 2174), Lester Johnson 
(H. R. 2410), and Congresswoman Knutson (H. R. 3784): or a new Dill 
incorporating their features. 

The credit needs of family farming are tremendous and growing. Credit 
should be available at the times needed and its terms and conditions should be 
adapted to characteristics of farming as a combined business and way of life. 

Much of the credit needs of family farming can be and are being met by loans 
obtained from private individuals and such credit institutions as banks and 
insurance companies. Farmers themselves can meet many of their credit needs 
cooperatively through the institutions of the faram credit system and through 
organizations of credit unions and similar institutions. Altogether, it should 
be expected that these sources should supply the great bulk of the credit needs 
of family farmers. However, inasmuch as all of these institutions must obtain 
their funds from commercial money markets and conduct their operations 
along traditionally conservative financial lines, they tind themselves unable 
to perform the entire farm credit job. 

Such institutions find it difficult to pioneer in the meeting of newly recognized 
or newly emerging farm credit problems. They are not set up to use their credit 
resources to meet the high-risk needs of severe disasters and emergencies, eco 
nomic or natural. They cannot afford to participate in credit operations when 
a relative high intensity of technical assistance and loan servicing are required 
to render loaning activities essentially sound from a strictly financial viewpoint, 
Moreover, all of these private individual and corporate and cooperative institu. 
tions have a market tendency in the absence of outside stimulation to become 
traditional custom-bound, and increasingly restrictive in their credit policies. 

There is nothing morally wrong about this nor even economically unsound. It 
just means that the legitimate interests of family farmers require a separate 
supplemental and yardstick credit operation. This can best and most efficiently 
be supplied to the Nation by the Federal Government. Such an agency should 
have the legal authority and sufficient funds to meet all of the family farm credit 
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needs not filled on reasonable terms by private cooperative and other corporate 
lending agencies. 

This is more than a problem but includes that of enabling young farmers to 
get started in farming, of enabling low-income farm families to broaden their 
economic opportunities and earning power, of helping the victims of disaster 
situations to rehabilitate their operations. It is a need that exends across the 
board to other and more fortunate family farmers as well as those named. Such 
an agency would stand ready to meet any legitimate farm credit need not met 
by existing private agencies on reasonable terms. The agency would both make 
direct governmental loans and would insure loans of private lending agencies. 

To meet this need National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption by 
Congress of legislation to establish a Federal Family Farm Loan Ageney that 
will serve in a yardstick capacity to make available to family farmers all types 
of required credit adapted to family farm needs in appropriate amounts on 
reasonable terms where the family is unable to obtain such credit from estab- 
lished private sources. 

The need for expansion of yardstick family farm credit is particularly severe 
in areas of high-risk farm production, in areas characterized by a high proportion 
of extremely low income farm families, and to help beginning farmers to get 
established on fully adequate units. 

For each of the latter groups particularly and for certain other situations, 
adapted credit must be combined with the intensive type of farm and home man- 
agement technical assistance that formerly was a major part of the loan serv- 
icing of Farmers’ Home Administration and its predecessor agencies. 

Provision of such yardstick family farm credit would eliminate one of the 
major causes of rural poverty and farm depression. 


FAIR BARGAINING POWER FOR FARMERS AND FARM LABOR 


The other important element of the program needed to abolish rural poverty 
and to enable farmers to pull out of the depression into which they have been 
pushed by the sliding-scale program is a series of programs to even up the scales 
of bargaining power so that family farmers and farm laborers will be assured of 
fair treatment in their economic relations with big industry and big business. 
In my opinion this means the inauguration of a full parity family farm income 
protection program and special protective legislation for hired farm labor. 


SO-CALLED FREE MARKET WEIGHED AGAINST FAMILY FARMERS 


Economic history of the past 45 years for which statistical evidence is available 
indicates that free market terms of trade are adverse to farmers at all times 
except in those few years when the total national economy grows by 10 percent 
or more above the previous year. In all other than such exceptional years, farm 
prices and incomes will fall unless a firm and adequate farm income-protection 
program is kept in operation. When sliding-scale price policy was placed into 
operation farmers were placed increasingly on the untender mercy of the dis- 
advantaging forces of the so-called free market. 

The adverse-trade conditions of family farmers bear very heavily upon them. 
Almost all family farms today are commercial farms. They must buy almost 
90 percent of the machinery and supplies used for farm operation and modern 
farm living. They sell over 89 percent of what they produce. The terms they 
trade on make a big difference in the standard of living the family is able to 
earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living items, 
are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. These retail prices, and the 
wholesale prices behind them, are administered prices—prices set by manufac- 
turers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, and others, on the basis of 
their ability to withhold supply to maintain the set price. Experience has shown 
that these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise fast enough in periods of 
inflation. However, experience has also shown that the prices paid by farmers 
for things and services they must buy from nonfarmers do not drop very much 
even in periods of economic stagnation. This is because manufacturers and the 
others, protected by tariffs and corporation laws and Government commissions, 
ean hold down production and maintain price, partly, because of the small num- 
ber of firms in each industry. They can do so profitably because overhead fixed 
eosts are a small proportion of total costs, thus enabling them to make large 
cuts in cost as a result of reduced production. 
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On the other hand, there are about 314 million farmers selling in competition 
with each other. None of them controls a significantly large enough share of 
the total market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from the market, 
Nor have they been able successfully to band together voluntarily to do so. 
Moreover, unlike the industrialist, a farmer's fixed costs are a very high propor- 
tion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing production. 
Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce more as 
long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. The increased 
supply resulting from 3 million farmers each doing this causes a very large drop 
in prices received by farmers. The nature of demand for food and clothing is 
such that a small percentage increase in supply or decrease in demand will cause 
a six-times greater percentage drop in prices received by farmers. 

Coupled with these adverse terms of trade for farmers is the tendency for 
improved farm technology to cause farm production to increase faster than 
population and improving diets even if special governmental consumption expand- 
ing measures are put into effect. 

With family farmers under these adverse terms of trade, sliding-scale price 
policies brought farm price drops which in turn lowered gross and net farm- 
family incomes and were the immediate cause of the developing depression in 
rural areas. 

INCOME PROTECTION FOR FAMILY FARMS 


National Farmers Union continues to urge the enactment of laws requiring 
the Government to use production payments and price-support loans, purchase 
argeements, and purchases to maintain the returns per unit of commodity of 
the family farm production of all farm-produced commodities at 100 percent of 
a fair parity price. 

Parity price——Parity for any farm commodity should be figured as the return 
per unit of the commodity that would give farm families who produce it an 
opportunity to earn the equivalent income and purchasing power that can be 
earned by people in other occupations in an expanding, full-employment economy. 

Family farm volume protected.—An individual farm family would be eligible 
to obtain payments and price-support protection on their sales only up to the maxi- 
mum volume of a family farm. 

Methods of support.—Price-supporting Government purchases of commodities 
would be used only where required to relieve temporary seasonal market gluts and 
where either the commodity can be economically stored from year to year or 
where specific useful noncommercial outlets are in sight for the commodities pur- 
chased. Price-supporting purchase agreements and nonrecourse price-support 
loans would be used to even out seasonal patterns in prices, prevent gliuts at 
harvesttime, and to maintain orderly marketing and market stability. Govern- 
ment purchases, unrelated to the income-protection program, would also be used 
where needed to develop and maintain the national safety reserve, strategic 
stockpile, or ever-normal storehouse of food and fiber commodities. But primary 
reliance for commodity income sunport would be placed upon use of compensatory 
production payments direct to farmers to make up the margin by which the 
market prices received by farmers fell below the parity level for that commodity. 

Crop and livestock insurance—Farm commodity production payments and 
price-support programs protect farmers against unfair economic hazards result- 
ing from their weak bargaining power in the market. They do not help at all 
in case of livestock loss or if a crop is a failure because of drought, flood, insects, 
or other natural disasters. 

To fill this need, National Farmers Union urges adoption and rapid expansion 
of the Federal crop-insurance program. Its provisions should be expanded to 
farm livestock. The fundamental idea of this program is that Americans never 
do sit idly by as their neighbors in another part of the country are subjected to 
great loss and destruction due to natural causes. Billions of dollars of relief 
funds in past years have been expended to overcome the suffering due to drought 
and such after they happened. The idea of crop insurance is that people in the 
Nation, by paying the administrative and experimental costs of such a program, 
enable farmers through the annual payment of premiums to insure themselves 
against the income loss due to natural hazards, and thus reduce the future need 
for special disaster-relief expenditures. 
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MAINTAIN EXPANDING FULL-EMPLOYMENT ECONOMY 


National Farmers Union supported the original enactment of the Employment 
Act of 1946. We continue to urge that the Federal Government utilize its pro- 
gram and resources to promote maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power and foster free competitive enterprise and the general welfare. 

Farm people, we believe, have a uniquely significant interest in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an expanding full-employment economy. Economic 
history of the last 45 years clearly indicates that farm family incomes fall in 
any year when the total national economy grows by less than 10 percent per 
year. This history also shows that in years when less than 2.5 percent of the 
labor force was unemployed the farm parity ratio averaged 105. When between 
5 and 10 percent of the labor force was unemployed, the farm parity ratio 
averaged 91; and when more than 20 percent were unemployed, the farm parity 
ratio was only 71. 


EXPANDING DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AND MARKET DEMAND 


Effective advertising and merchandising of farm-produced commodities are 
of some value in expanding domestic markets for farm products. But they 
cannot be relied upon to bring about any very large expansion in the total United 
States demand for all food and fiber. The Nation’s leading economists are 
agreed that the only way to very greatly increase consumer demand for food 
and fiber is through increased purchasing power of groups of consumers that 
do not now have sufficient buying power to buy the food and clothing they need 
and want. 

The largest untapped market for farm products is made up of the unem- 
ployed, the dependent widows and children, permanently handicapped, and 
disabled, the aged, and other low-income consumers. These people, with incomes 
from private and governmental sources of less than $1,000 per person per year, 
simply do not have cnough purchasing power to maintain all the other needs 
of life and still spend as mueh for food and clothing as they want and need 
for adequate standards. These people want to buy more. They will accept 
commodities provided by Government distribution, but they would prefer to 
be able to buy them at regular stores like anybody else. 

To make this possible and bring about a vast increase in United States con- 
sumption of food commodities, National Farmers Union continues to urge: 

Adoption of a nationwide food-allotment stamp plan; 

Expansion to all schools of the national school-lunch program now serving 
less than one-third of the schools; 

Improvement and expansion of the fluid milk for schoolchildren program 
to provide free at least 2 half pints of milk per child per day and pay local 
school district administrative costs ; 

Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perishable 
farm commodities in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with adequate 
Federal financing; 

Adequate nutrition standards for the Armed Forces and veterans’ hos- 
pitals, penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit 
agencies by means of commodity donation or food subsidies ; 

Adoption of a credit program to encourage modernization and improve- 
ment of perishable farm commodity terminal markets. 

The fluid milk for schools and expanded school-lunch programs particularly 
need expansion in areas of a high proportion of low-income families and of 
migratory farm laborers. Adoption and implementation of the nationwide food- 
allotment stamp plan would mean a very great deal to migratory farmworkers 
and low-income farm-operator families. It should be kept in mind that more 
than 50 percent of all American families who have incomes of less than $2,000 
are farm-operator families, about 3 million of them. Another 1 million of the 
lowest income United States workers are migratory farm laborers. Thus over 
two-thirds of those who would be eligible for income augmentation under the 
food-stamp plan would be families who live or work on farms. 


EXPANDING FOREIGN CONSUMPTION AND MARKET DEMAND FOR UNITED STATES FARM 
COM MODITIES 


Many United States-produced farm commodities, up to 10 percent of total 
production, must in normal years find a market outside our national boundaries. 
This market can and should be expanded. Additional agricultural attachés 
and improved advertising and merchandising will help some. But just as in 
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the case of domestic market, the really big increases in market demand for 
United States-produced farm commodities can come only from increased 
purchasing power in foreign countries, or from United States Government 
purchases designed for foreign shipment. We are convinced that this total can 
be raised from the current annual export sales of about $3 billion to at least 
$4.5 billion by the combined and coordinated use by our Nation of the following 
(and we will be protecting our farmers at the same time, by intelligent methods, 
rather than restrictive ones, against the ill effects of imports that compete with 
United States farm products) : 


Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the importing nations as well as all of the exporting 
nations for each commodity ; 

Negotiation and establishment of an international food and raw materials 
reserve or clearinghouse, to stabilize supplies, relieve famines, and stabilize 
prices of all food and other raw material commodities that enter importantly 
in international trade; 

Expand the authorizations of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to provide for $1.3 billion per year of donations and sales 
for soft currencies of United States farm commodities instead of the $600 
million per year now authorized and expand the purposes for which donated 
commodities and loans of soft currency may be used to include establishment 
and operation of systems of universal free general and vocational education 
in nations of the free world where such do not now exist. 

Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of United 
States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way that will 
increase coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free world; 

Continuation of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements providing for worldwide 
tariff reductions and customs simplification backed up with programs of 
readjustment aids to United States farmers, workers, industries, businesses, 
and communities whose economic situation is temporarily disadvantaged 
by a United States tariff or import quota cut. 


KEEPING FARM MARKETING IN BALANCE WITH AUGMENTED DEMAND 


Vastly expanded exports and increased domestic consumer demand for United 
States farm commodities would be augmented speedily by adoption of the 
programs discussed earlier. However, such increases would not in any particular 
year be evenly spread over different commodities. Nor is it likely that increased 
or decreased production due to technological development and weather conditions 
would be spread evenly over all commodities. With output of a farm commodity 
expanding faster than augmented demand in any particular year or over a 
period of years, this has a depressing effect upon prices received by farmers 
and farm family incomes. 

Production payments and price-support loans and purchases should be used 
to keep farmers’ returns at the parity level for short periods of time but will 
soon become worn out if used too constantly. 

To remove the strain of constant heavy use from the support program, National 
Farmers Union continues to urge Congress to adopt realistic workable programs 
that farmers can use to keep the market supply of farm commodities in reason- 
able balance with export and domestic consumer demand as augmented in the 
Ways discussed earlier. 

The marketing adjustment programs urged by National Farmers Union are: 
(1) Conservation acreage reserve; (2) revised and extended marketing quotas 
authority; and (3) marketing agreements and orders. 

Conservation acreage reserve.—The most important of these in terms of the 
number of farmers benefited is the conservation acreage reserve. Under this 
program the Secretary of Agriculture would determine the number of acres of 
farmland not needed in the year ahead for production of home-use and com- 
mercial sale of crops, including hay. The Government would then stand ready 
to contract with farm operators over the country to put as much of their land 
into the conservation reserve as each individually cared to, receiving in return 
a conservation award per acre equal to the net income earnable from the land 
in its usual use with prices at 100 percent of parity for putting the land into 
its optimum conservation conditions. If special facilities, land treatments, or 
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construction were required the farmer would be eligible, in addition, for an 
agricultural conservation payment under the ACP program to defray a part of 
the cost. In case more acres were made available for the reserve than the 
national total, the Secretary would assign each State and county its propor- 
tionate share of the national total. An individual farmer could offer to place 
all, a part, or none of his farmland into the reserve. The maximum conserva- 
tion award would be $2,000 to any one farm family. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be made up of two parts: (1) so- 
called diverted acres (land not needed for production of crops subject to mar- 
keting quotas) and (2) land diverted from all soil-depleting uses. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would determine the latter by using official statistics to calculate 
the amount of farmland needed in total to fill augmented domestic consumer 
demands at a full-employment level of national economy plus expected exports. 
To the figure so obtained he would add the diverted acres unneeded for produc- 
tion of specific commodities by virtue of the operation of marketing quotas. 
This latter would make it possible for wheat producers, for example, to use 
land, not needed for wheat, for any use they pleased, except wheat, or to add 
it to the national conservation reserve, if they so desired. This would largely 
prevent the use of diverted acres from one crop being used to unduly increase 
the market supply of another commodity and thus lower its prices and the 
farm-family income of its producers. 

The value of the conservation acreage reserve to the Nation and its farmers 
results not only from its significant contribution to greatly reducing the drain 
upon our soil and water resources, but also because a small adjustment of, for 
example, 5 percent in quantity marketed will raise farm prices and farm gross 
income by 4 or 5 times as much without causing a similar rise in prices paid 
by consumers. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be wholly voluntary and existing laws 
prohibiting the eviction of tenants and the protection of small farmers should 
remain in force. The reserve would be used as a means to reduce total crop 
production below the level required in a full-employment economy with special 
food programs. 

Marketing quotas.—Even with the demand-expanding programs and the con- 
servation acreage reserve in full operation, fluctuations in weather and export 
demand and erratic rates of growth of improved farm technology will bring about 
temporary maladjustments for individual farm commodities. 

To protect against the hazards of these developments and to enable dairy, 
egg, chicken, and livestock producers to utilize the same principle, National 
Farmers Union urges that the authority for farmers to make use of marketing 
quotas be extended to the producers of all farm commodities. 

The national marketing quota for any commodity would be set at a volume 
of sales by farmers equal to expected total United States consumption, as aug- 
mented by the programs discussed above. 

Each individual producer family would receive a pro rata share of the national 
marketing quota, expressed in bushels and pounds rather than acres, except for 
tobacco and peanuts based upon the following: 

(1) His sales in past 3 years in relation to total marketings ; 

(2) Progressively heavier percentage cuts for families with larger vol- 
umes of sales, 

(3) No farm family would be reduced below a realistic minimum quota: 

The individual producer would be free to produce and sell as little or as much 
of the commodity as he desired. If he chose to stay within the quota assigned 
to his family, he would be eligible to receive production payments and obtain 
price-support loans and purchase agreements. If he chose to sell more than his 
assigned marketing quota, he could do so by selling all of his marketings at the 
market price and paying a stabilization fee or penalty on his overquota sales, 

Adoption of the marketing quota system for any commodity would be, as now, 
determined by secret ballots in a referendum. Quotas would be adopted only 
if two-thirds or more of the producers, voting in the referendum, approved. 

Inclusion of adequate minimum quotas in the allocation to individual farm 
families and utilization of the progressive graduation scale of the percentage 
cut from the 3-year base are important protections for low-income farm families 
in the operation of marketing quota programs. The minimum individual family 
quotas provided in existing quota programs for wheat, cotton, and rice are much 
too small for this purpose. None of the existing quota programs except the one 
for sugar provides for larger producers taking heavier cuts than small producers. 
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IMPROVED STATUS AND BARGAINING POWER FOR MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


The 1951 report of President Truman’s Commission on Migratory Farm 
Workers recommended a large nuniber of measures required to improve the lot 
of such workers. All of those should be adopted. The protection of the 
minimum-wage law should be extended to those workers. They should be protect- 
ed in their right for collective bargaining the same as any other hired workers. 
Employers should be required to provide at their own expense sanitary comfort- 
able living conditions and safe working conditions. Hired child labor on corporate 
and industrialized farms should be prohibited by law. 

To help prevent the further growth in the number of factories-in-the-field, care 
should be taken by Congress to see that the 160-acre limitation is included in 
every law authorizing a land-reclamation project and the executive branch should 
be watched carefully to see that this requirement is not breached in administra- 
tive practice. 

The Mexican farm-labor importation law should be repealed. 


ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARGICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
April 25, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHarD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHATRAMN: It has come to my attention that your subcommittee will 
consider the President’s recommendation for funds to carry out the laboratory 
building project which consists at least in part of the construction of a new animal 
disease laboratory. This is to replace the facilities closed at Denver, Auburn, and 
Washington. 

The livestock interests of my State inform me that this laboratory is essential 
for our livestock economy. I, therefore, hope that the committee may favorably 
consider the President's recommendation for funds for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. B. H1cKENLOOPER 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANK A. BARRETT 
ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to make a statement in support 
of the 1957 budget request for $18,915,000 to provide laboratory facilities for an 
animal disease research and control program at Beltsville, Md. 

I believe the merits of this legislation can be seen in their true light when 
we consider that approximately 58 percent of the cash income to farmers in 
America is derived from livestock and livestock products. In addition the 
Department of Agriculture estimates that animal diseases and parasites are 
responsible for annual losses to this basic industry totaling $2 billion, or about 
one-sixth of the farm value of all livestock. 

It has been necessary within the past year to curtail the research and control 
programs which were being carried on in three widely seattered facilities, par- 
ticularly that part of research and control which deals with the animal diseases 
infectious to man. These facilities, under inspection, did not provide the neces- 
sary safeguards for personnel conducting the experiments. Moreover, a survey 
of these facilities showed that modifications to existing structures could not be 
accomplished in a manner that would provide acceptable safety measures and 
facilities. 

Therefore the proposed laboratory will provide the necessary facility so that 
the research and control work can be continued. Both of these programs, it 
seems to me, are of vital importance, not only to livestock producers over the 
Nation but to the general health and welfare of the Nation. 

The sheep and cattle industries are still the basic industries of my State and 
most of the other Western States. Within the boundaries of 13 Western States 
is raised slightly less than one-third of all the cattle in this country, and more 
than one-half of all sheep and lambs. 
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I am interested in bringing to your attention also, the fact that over 5) 
percent of the animal diseases which would be studied at these new facilities 
are those which are transmissible to man. 

We all are hopeful, I am sure, that further research and control work will 
result in decreases in occurrences of diseases in animals. We can at least ex- 
pect that by providing adequate facilities man will maintain his present position 
in combating these diseases. It is vitally important that there be no delay 
in’ moving head with this program of construction so that further research 
on a full-scale basis will be made possible. 

I earnestly solicit this committee’s approval of the request of $18,915,000 for 
the construction of the Animal Disease Laboratory at Beltsville, Md. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement in support 
of this request. 


LivestocK SANITARY Boarp, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., December 29, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator THyYE: I am enclosing herewith copies of two resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the United States Livestock Sanitary Association at 
their annual meeting in New Orleans on November 16 to 18, 1955. The executive 
committee of this association, as you know, consists of the chief livestock regu- 
latory official of each of the 48 States, together with the official of the United 
States Department of Agriculture responsible for animal-disease eradication. 

The Minnesota State Livestock Sanitary Board is in full accord with the senti- 
ments expressed in these two resolutions, and I trust they wili be given careful 
consideration by you during the deliberations of the coming session of Congress 

Respectfully yours, 
RactpyH L. WEst, 
Secretary and Executive Officer 


RESOLUTIONS oF THE UNITED STATES SANITARY ASSOCIATION AT THEIR MEETING 
NOVEMBER 16, 17, AND 18, New ORLEANS, La. 


RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO REGULATORY LABORATORY FACILITIES 


Whereas throughout the years the United States Department of Agriculture 
has furnished certain research and regulatory laboratory services that are essen 
tial to the livestock industry ; and 

Whereas certain laboratories have been closed and abandoned and the activ- 
ities of other laboratories have been curtailed because these laboratories con- 
duct work with organisms pathologic to man and thus these activities of the 
laboratories in the present locations are considered hazardous; and 

Whereas this has resulted in the interruption of essential activities formerly 
carried out in these laboratories: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and members of the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture and 
Appropriations be urged to provide the funds necessary to construct, staff, and 
maintain new laboratory facilities adequate for performing the essential research, 
regulatory, and diagnostic laboratory services which have been disrupted by 
closing the laboratory in the city of Washington, D. C., and curtailment of 
activities of laboratories in Denver, Colo., and Auburn, Ala.; and be it further 

Resolved, That each State livestock sanitary official be urged to inform his 
congressional delegates of this acute need and solicit their support for the neces- 
sary appropriation. 


RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO EXPENDED BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


Whereas the expanded and accelerated brucellosis eradication program in- 
augurated by the Agricultural Research Service in the fall of 1954 has received 
widespread acceptance and support; and 

Whereas the funds authorized by the Congress to finance this program fall 
short of the sum needed annually to maintain this program at a level consistent 
with the State goal of eradication of brucellosis: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the United States Livestock Sanitary Association hereby en- 
dorses and recommends to the Secretary of Agriculture, Director of the Bureau 
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of the Budget, Members of the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture and 
Appropriations of the Congress that additional funds not to exceed $10 million 
be authorized for this work for the remainder of the current fiscal year and 
that funds not to exceed $30 million annually be authorized and previded for 
the 2 fiscal years following ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association recommends that each State increase its finan- 
cial suport for brucellosis eradication consistent with the increased Federal 
support ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Livestock Sanitary Association. herewith 
pledges its full support to accomplish this purpose and recommends a similar 
course of action to all national livestock and veterinary organizations. 


—__ 


SOUTHEASTERN Poutrry & Eaa ASSOCIATION, 
Richmond 19, Va., April 26, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarD B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Russe_L: The Southeastern Poultry & Egg Association is vitally 
interested in the $18,915,000 appropriation request under consideration by your 
committee to provide the needed facilities for animal disease research and vac- 
cine testing at the National Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md. 

As you know poultry production has become a major source of agricultural 
income in the Southeast and the leading cash crop in several States, including 
your own State of Georgia. You are also familiar with the great progress in 
breeding, feeding, disease control, and farm management research which has 
been largely responsible for the growth of the industry as a commercial endeavor 
and what this development has meant to the small farmers in north Georgia 
and other areas of the South. 

Except for the extensive research carried on by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and State experiment stations and the effective utilization of the 
research information thus obtained on the thousands of poultry farms in the 
South and elsewhere, poultry could not have reached anything like its present 
position in the national farm economy without the benefit of price supports. 

Recognizing the importance of continuing and expanding this research and 
testing program, many of our members have asked us to urge upon the Congress 
that the above-mentioned appropriation be approved as a supplement to 1957 
USDA budget. (Membership in the association includes several thousand poul- 
try growers, hatcherymen, feed dealers, and poultry processors in the 10 States 
we represent—Virginia. West Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi.) 

Your consideration of these views in reaching a decison on the supplemental 
appropriation will be deeply appreciated. We will be happy to prepare a more 
detailed report, if you desire it, including authenticated statistics, specifie in- 
stances in which research has saved poultry growers millions of dollars and cur- 
rent problems demanding research studies which the individual farmer cannot 
himself afford to conduct. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. PAUL WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT or W. L. Benprx, D. V. M., 1N Support oF AN ITEM IN THE PRESIDENT’S 
REQUEST TO THE CONGRESS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS TO THE DePaART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE (H. Doc. No. 383) 


My name is Wilmer L. Bendix. Iam the State veterinarian of Virginia. Iam 
speaking today for the United States Livestock Sanitary Association and the 
National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agricul- 
ture in support of an appropriation of $18,915,000 for the construction and 
equipping of an animal disease laboratory at Beltsville, Md. Both of the na- 
tional associations, officially representing all of the States, have long urged the 
Department of Agriculture to seek authority and funds for this purpose. 

The agricultural economy of this Nation is more and more turning to livestock 
of all classes. Livestock and livestock products today constitute more than 
50 percent of our agricultural production. The consumption of meat and meat 
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food products is increasing yearly. Our livestock and poultry populations are 
at an all-time high and are reaching new peaks yearly. 

The disease problems encountered by producers multiply as our livestock popu- 
lation expands. The needs for research and disease control programs are ur- 
gent today. If these needs are not met we may face disaster tomorrow. 

Current expenditures by the States in disease and parasite control programs 
are three times that of the Federal Government (exclusive of the accelerated 
brucellosis eradication funds provided on a temporary basis). 

Current expenditures by States in disease and parasite research also greatly 
exceed Federal expenditures. 

It is neither safe nor realistic to continue along this road. Our current dis- 
ease and parasite problems alone represent a production loss to farmers in excess 
of $2 billion yearly. There is also the ever-present threat of foreign diseases 
gaining entrance and resulting in devastating plagues. 

A start has been made in the construction of the Plum Island Laboratory to 
study exotic (foreign) diseases. The laboratory proposed for Beltsville is an 
equally vital facility. In plain truth the current disease problems in the Nation’s 
livestock and poultry have far outgrown the Department of Agriculture’s ability 
to successfully cope with them. 

To give one brief example: The manufacture and use of biological products 
for livestock and poultry has increased 1,000 percent in the past 10 years. Cur- 
rently just under 300 million doses are used each year. Half of this tremen- 
dous volume are the so-called live-virus products and potentially dangerous. The 
Department of Agriculture is required by law to license and test these biologicals. 
In the period of this fantastic growth the Department has not only been unable 
to expand its service to meet this need, it has actually lost much of its laboratory 
facilities needed for this work and must rely on self-testing and self-policing by 
industry. We have already seen the results of this type of operation. Improp- 
erly labeled and dangerously contaminated products have been used with re- 
sultant great loss to farmers. 

Only one actual example has been given for the sake of brevity. There are 
many, Many more, equally urgent. The Nation must have this service and we 
respectfully request favorable action on this appropriation. 


INTERMOUNTAIN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
March 10, 1956. 
Senator Cart HAaYpEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of resolutions passed by the tuberculosis and 
brucellosis committee and approved by the Intermountain Veterinary Medical 
Association at the annual meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah, submitted for your 
consideration. 

Very truly, 
Epwarp A. Tucaw, D. V. M., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE INTERMOUNTAIN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Whereas this association has gone on record in the past favoring the estublish- 
ment of a regional animal disease research laboratory ; and 

Whereas a Western Regional Animal Disease Research Association has been 
formed for the purpose of causing the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of such a regional laboratory in the western region: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association go on record 
favoring the construction, maintenance, and operation of such a regional animal 
disease research laboratory in the western region of the United States. 

Further, that the secretary of this association be instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to the United States Secretary of Agriculture, the respective 
United States Senators and Representatives of each State in the western region, 
and to the Western Regional Animal Disease Research Association. 
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BuRNETTY Pouttry Farm & HAtcuery, INc., 
Jackson, Miss., April 30, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn C. STENNIS. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. STENNIS: I am glad to learn that you are a member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agriculture, dealing with the appropriation for 
pathological research and testing facilities at the Beltsville Agricultural Re- 
search Center. 

I am certain I cannot say anything that could more greatly impress upon you 
the importance of further research and testing as it relates to our agricultural 
progress. 

You are familiar with the testing work formerly carried on in the Agricultural 
Building in Washington and Beltsville that were condemned because of health 
hazard. 

You are also familiar with the tremendous progress our State of Mississippi 
is making in poultry production and its economic value to our State’s economy. 

You may not be so familiar with the disease conditions we are confronted with. 

It seems every year we have some new disease that we know little about and 
the losses are now very great. Furthermore, as production continues to greatly 
increase year after year, risk from disease likewise is intensified. 

The poultry industry is now experiencing an alltime high in feed nutrition and 
breeding research and the improvements are tremendous. 

Disease research and vaccine testing is so much a counterpart to feed nutri- 
tion, breeding, work and management, that the industry cannot afford to have 
it left out of our Government program, neither is it safe to entrust it entirely 
to private research. 

As a practical poultryman and having worked with industry leaders for many 
years, I recommend you give your usual study and attention to this important 
legislation. The poultry people in our State, as well as elsewhere, need it. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. Burnett. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF MIssourt, 
Jefferson City, April 24, 1956 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR RuSSELL: It has come to our attention that President Eisenhower 
has)sent a request to Congress in the amount of $18,915,000 for the establishment 
of a new animal disease laboratory at Beltsville, Md. 

As this laboratory is urgently needed for diagnostic and research purposes of 
animal diseases in order to replace present inadequate facilities for this purpose, 
the Missouri Department of Agriculture respectfully urges your full consideration 
of freedom from serious infectious and communicable diseases. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. A. Rosner, D. V. M., 
State Veterinarian. 


STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton, April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHARD RUSSEIL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR RUSSELL: I have just received word that President Eisenhower 
has sent to Congress a request for the appropriation of $18,915,000 for the con- 
struction of an animal disease laboratory at Beltsville, Md. As secretary of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association and representing many livestock 
farmers throughout the Nation as well as each of the State livestock disease con- 
trol officials, we wish to go on record of very strongly enlisting the serious con- 
sideration, approval, and support of your committee for this urgently needed 
appropriation. 

As you know, the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were forced to close out the diagnostic facilities in Washing- 
ton, Denver, and Auburn because of the health hazard to personnel employed in 
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these buildings. This has left the livestock industry without facilities for the 
carrying on of confirmatory diagnosis of animal diseases, has brought to a halt 
the production of tuberculin employed by the entire Nation in the application of 
the tuberculin test to cattle, swine, and poultry, stopped the production of Johnin 
which we employ to detect Johne’s disease of livestock, caused the Department of 
Agriculture to discontinue research on several important animal diseases which 
formerly were carried on at the three stations mentioned. 

We in the respective States have always turned to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to confirm our diagnosis of serious infectious diseases of 
livestock and poultry and have been handicapped in our disease-control work at 
farm level because of the necessity of the Department’s discontinuance of this 
service. 

The proposed new laboratory will, when completed, provide us with facilities 
which were lost and provide for research on such diseases as anaplasmosis, lepto- 
spirosis, hog cholera, modified live vaccines, parasitic diseases, the toxicology of 
newer insecticides and anthilmentics, all of which are currently needed if we are 
to function with efficiency in protecting the health of the Nation’s livestock. 

The new laboratory will also provide the Department of Agriculture an oppor- 
tunity to critically test animal biologic products licensed by them as well as new 
products presented for licensing. Many, fact about 50 percent of the newer bio- 
logic products are of the so-called modified living category and it is imperative 
that some governmental agency test these products to determine that these prod- 
ucts are not capable of regaining full virulence through use thereby serving to 
establish new centers of infection on our farms. 

Fresh in our minds in this connection is the recent history on the Salk polio 
vaccine. If we are to guard against a similar occurrence in the livestock industry 
such a laboratory as will be provided by the appropriation of the $18,915,000 is 
urgently needed. We earnestly solicit the favorable action by your committee. 

I would point out to you that the State livestock disease control officials who 
constitute the executive committee of the United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation of which your State veterinarian is a member, have long requested more 
adequate facilities at Federal Government level. None of us can personally bene- 
fit from the laboratory but each and every one of us recognize the necessity of the 
services and research the laboratory will provide in aiding each of us to discharge 
our responsibility of maintaining our livestock and poultry industries in a state 
of freedom from serious infectious and communicable diseases. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. A. HENDERSHOTT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United States Livestock Sanitary Association and 
Director, Division of Animal Industry, State of New Jersey. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 


Respectfully urge favorable consideration recommended appropriation for 
new animal-disease laboratory facilities, Beltsville, for Department of Agricul- 
ture. These critically needed to replace laboratory services discontinued at 
Denver, Auburn, and Washington, D. C. Present-day animal disease problems, 
including those accelerated and brought about by rapid transportation of live- 
stock and products, indicate necessity for reestablishment Federal laboratory 
assistance early as possible. Immediate confirmatory diagnoses many conta- 
gious livestock diseases by adequately equipped laboratory frequently found 
essential for prompt inauguration control and eradictation procedures. . Such 
facilities also would permit accomplishment more complete check livestock 
biologic products used in prevention and treatment of diseases which currently 
inadequate in many particulars. 

W. C. JAcoBson, 
Director, California Department of Agriculture, and President, National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agri- 
culture. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RicHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Vital animal disease control and research depends upon appropriation for 
new animal disease laboratory, Beltsville, replacing facilities closed at other 
places. We urge that favorable consideration be given this appropriation in 
order that work may continue without further interruption. 

J. G. MILLIGAN, 
State Veterinarian and President of Southern States Livestock Sani 
tary Officials Association. 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., April 25, 1956. 
Senator RicHArRD RUSSELL, 
Chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Laboratory urgently needed that Eisenhower requested built in Beltsville, 
additional facilities for chemical analysis might be added. 


J. S. CAMPBELL, State Veterinarian. 


CuiIcaGo, ILL., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RrcHarp B. Russet, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We understand appropriation for animal disease research laboratory at 
Beltsville is to come up for hearing before your committee this week. The 
American Veterinary Medical Association wishes to be on record urging that full 
amount of $18,900,000 estimated necessary to construct these facilities be pro- 
vided. Our association is keenly aware of the urgent needs for adequate facili- 
ties to conduct animal-disease research and considers the proposed laboratory 
a project essential to the welfare of our livestock industry and the Nation. 

H. E. Krneman, Jr., D. V. M., 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


Los ANGELES, CALTPF., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHAarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would urge favorable vote for construction at once of new animal disease 
laboratory at Beltsville to replace facilities closed at Denver, Auburn, and 
Washington. 

F. P. Wiicox, 
Los Angeles County Livestock Inspector. 


TALLAHASSEE, FrA., April 24, 1956 
Hon. RrcHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request favorable consideration bill to establish new animal disease 
laboratory at Beltsville. Facilities which will be provided by this laboratory 
sorely needed by Nation's livestock industry. 

Regards. 

Froripa Livestock Boarp, 
C. L. CAMPBELL, State Veterinarian. 
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Des MOINEs, Iowa, April 24, 1956. 
Senator RicHAarRD RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The construction of a new animal disease laboratory at Beltsville, replacing 
facilities closed at Denver, Auburn, and Washington, essential to our livestock 
economy. 

Your support of the President’s recommendation for funds to carry Ott the 
laboratory building project would be greatly appreciated. 

H. U. GARRETT, 
Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


MADISON, WIs., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RIcHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Understand hearing to be held April 25 on a request for $18,915,000 for new 
animal disease laboratory at Beltsville. This is one of most necessary projects 
for the future of the American livestock industry. Please give this appropria- 
tion request your every support. We trust your committee will give it their 
immediate approval enabling construction to begin at an early date. 

Dr. H. J. O’CONNELL, 
Chief, Animal Health Division, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 


Sat LAKE City, UTAH, April 24, 1956. 
Senator RicHaRD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, and Members of Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand President Eisenhower requested funds for animal disease labora- 
tory, Beltsville, Md. Facilities there have been inadequate for years. Livestock 
accounts for more than half of agricultural income. Imperative in the best 
interests of livestock industry that laboratory facilities be made available at the 
earliest possible time. Please support full amount requested for this purpose 
by the President. 

ALDEN K. BARTON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RicHArD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

Officials of Tennessee Department of Agriculture urge favorable consideration 
of President Eisenhower’s $18,915,000 request for animal disease laboratory 
at Beltsville, Md. 

Burorp ELiIneton, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


CHEYENNE, WyY0., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RicHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support passage $18,915,000 new laboratory Beltsville for protection 
livestock industry. 
Wyromine LivestocK AND SANITARY Boarp, 
G. H. Goon, Executive Officer. 
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Fort WortH, Tex., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


Referring to presidential request $18,915,000 for new animal disease labora- 
tory, Beltsville, replacing facilities closed at Denver, Auburn, Washington, this 
department solicits the support of your committee in providing these funds. 
However, location of these facilities at more central points with the view of 
rendering better distribution of services in heavy livestock-producing areas 
could offer a greater service. With dispatch laboratories so located and prop- 
erly staffed should be in better position to render a broader scope of services in 
sections tributary. Centralization of these facilities at Beltsville places them 
offside to range States of the Southwest. If facilities at Beltsville are inadequate 
it is respectfully suggested with facilities be expanded and additional appro- 
priations provided to warrant a critical check of biological products and for 
the conduct of research on animal diseases. 


LIVESTOCK SANITARY COMMISSION OF TEXAS. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington D. C.: 
Hisenhower sent to Congress request for $18,915,000 for new animal disease 
laboratory at Beltsville replacing facilities closed at Denver, Auburn, and Wash- 
ington. New Mexico, a livesteck-zgrowing State, urgently needs this disease 
diagnosing facility and will sincerely appreciate you and your committee favor- 
ably support this measure at Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations hearing 
April 25. 
Dr. H. E. Kemper, 
Secretary-Chicf, Veterinarian Sheep Sanitary Board of New Mezico. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Wish to emphasize the necessity of the immediate establishment of laboratory 
facilities at Beltsville replacing facilities closed at Denver, Auburn, and Wash- 
ington. These facilities are essential to the best interest of the livestock 
industry. It is imperative that they be instituted without delay, therefore, we 
urge you to support President Eisenhower’s request for $18,915,000 for new 
animal disease laboratory. 

M. N. RIEMENSCHNEIDER, D. V. M.., 
President, Western States Chief Livestock Sanitary Office, Secretary, 
Chief Livestock Sanitary Office of United States, Oklahoma State 
Veterinatian. 


CoLtuMsBvUS, On10, April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RicHARD RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urgently recommend favorable consideration appropriation new laboratory 
facilities, Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Many States dependent upon facilities lost through closing laboratories 
of Department at Denver, Colo., Auburn, Ala., and Washington, D. C. 

JAMES R. Hay, 
Chief, Ohio Division of Animal Industry. 


Hon. RricHARD RUSSELL, 
Senator From Georgia, Washington, D. 
Understand hearings on proposed appropriation for Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, Beltsville, to be held April 25. As chief livestock sanitary official Minne- 
sota, I strongly urge approval this measure. Need for additional facilities has 


St. Paut, Mrnn., April 24, 1956. 
G.: 
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long been felt and especially urgent now to replace laboratory recently closed 
in Washington. 
Ratex L. West, 
Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board. 


Hevena, Monv., April 24, 1956. 
Senater RIcHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request favorable action on requested appropriation of $18,915,000 
for animal disease laboratory at Beltsville. This laboratory will provide indis- 
pensable services for the control of animal disease, some of which have been 
provided in the past but have recently been discontinued. These services cannot 
be provided by individual States. 

HaDiry MArcH, 
State Veterinary of Montana. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 25, 1956. 
Hon, RicHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your committee is urged to support favorably President Eisenhower’s request 
for appropriation for new animal disease laboratory at Beltsville. 


T. C. GREEN, State Veterinarian. 


CotumBiA, 8. C., April 24, 1956. 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Benate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
New animal disease laboratory, Beltsville, Md., considered essential for safety 
and welfare of this State. Your support is earnestly solicited. 


R. W.. Carrer, State Veterinarian. 


PHOENIX, ARIz., April 26, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge passage of President Eisenhower’s request for new animal disease labora- 
tory at Beltsville. Is desperately needed since closing of facilities at Denver, 
Washington, and Alabama. 

Jack A. Kino, State Veterinarian. 


COLLEGE Park, Mb., April 25, 1956. 
Senator RicHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request approval by your committee of funds for new animal disease 
laboratory at Beltsville, Md., for activities formerly provided in Agriculture 
Building in Washington, and at Denver and Auburn. The United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association vitally interested in this project. 

A. Li BRUECKNER, 
President, United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
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Concorp, N. H., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


As chairman of the brucellosis committee and member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association, I wish to be recorded 
in favor of President Hisenhower’s request to Congress for sufficient funds to 
build the new animal disease laboratory at Beltsville, Md. It is my opinion 
that the livestock industry of our country is badly in need of the facilities 
and services of a Government diagnostic and testing laboratory, and we trust 
that your committee will act favorably upon the President's request. 


Roginson W. SM1truH, 
Division of Animal Industry, State House, Concord, N. H. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

President Eisenhower has sent to Congress a bill for an appropriation of 
$18,915,000 for animal disease laboratory at Beltsville, Md., to replace now 
antiquated faciilties. This animal disease laboratory is a most necessary pro- 
tection of the livestock industry. 

STILLMAN J. STANDARD, 
Director, IWinois Department of Agriculture. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., April 25, 1956. 
Senator RicHARD RUSSELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We sincerely urge your committee to support President Eisenhower's request 
for $18,915,000 for new animal disease laboratory. This central laboratory 
urgently needed for effective livestock disease controL 

Ep Hoy, 
Director, Nebraska Department of Agriculture. 
J. L. GrorGe, 
State Veterinarian, Nebraska Bureau of Animal Industry. 


RENO, NeEv., April. 25, 1956. 
RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Livestock sanitary officials of Nevada request your support of legislation 
pending for new animal disease laboratory at Beltsville. 
WARREN B. EARL, 
Division of Animal Industry, 
Nevada State Department of Agriculture. 


SaLemM, Ornea., April 25, 1956. 
RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge entire appropriation animal disease laboratory, Beltsville, be passed. 
Very necessary if effective disease control of entire United States livestock 
population be maintained. 

K. J. Peterson, D. V. M., 
State Veterinarian. 
M. E. KNICKERBOCKER, 
Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 
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Oak River, Tenn., May 1, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Association of Deans of American Colleges of Veterinary Medicine meeting 
in Oak Ridge, Tenn., on May 1, 1956, adopted the following resolution : 

In view of the fact that the United States needs a strong central laboratory 
for the study and control of animal diseases that now plague the country, and 
the pressing need for study of others that may be introduced by accident or by 
sabotage ; and in view of the fact that the Department of Agriculture has planned, 
and is now seeking appropriations for the construction of such facilities at Belts- 
ville, Md.; Be it 

Resolved, That this body endorses the project in the strongest terms and ur- 
gently petitions the Congress to make the necessary appropriations for its 
construction; and be it further. 

Resolved, That its officers send copies of these resolutions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the appropriate committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

A. H. Groru, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 


(Thereupon, at 4:20 p. m. Tuesday, May 1, 1956, the hearings were 
recessed, subject to the call of the C hair.) 

(The following communications and relative information was 
received subsequent to the close of the hearings :) 


UNtrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
May 7, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricullural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Now before the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
is a 1957 budget request by the administration for $83,236,000 for the sehool- 
lunch program of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

I should like to point out to the subcommittee that this request is actually a 
few dollars less than was requested for the 1955 and 1956 budgets—each of 
which amounted to $83,236,197. It is more than $250,000 less than was appro- 
priated in 1952. 

Yet the school population of America has increased approximately 10 percent 
in the last 2 years, and nearly 16 percent since 1952. 

In the administration’s own budget request it is noted that the total State- 
Federal school-lunch program has expanded from the 8,985,000 schoolchildren 
participating in 1954 to 9,832,000 schoolchildren who participated in 1955. Any 
projection based on a total school census would indicate that a minimum 
of 400,000 more schoolchildren will participate during this school year, with a 
similar increase in 1957. 

With the same number of dollars available in 1955 and in 1957, the net 
effect would be to reduce the amount of Federal funds per pupil by almost 10 
percent. 

I am informed that the effect of the administration’s attempts to spread the 
same amount of funds over a larger number of children have resulted in the 
State of Minnesota in a reduction since 1952 of from 5 or 6 cents per lunch 
to 3 or 4 cents per lunch. 

Clearly, the failure to seek increased funds for the school-lunch program for 
the coming school year will again reduce the per-lunch figure for Minnesota 
children. 

It appears to me most unfortunate that the burden of the cost of this expand- 
ing school-lunch program should be borne entirely by the States and loca! 
governments and by the families of the schoolchildren themselves. 

The school-lunch program should, indeed, be expanded. However, I should 
like to see a real expansion, rather than a mere stretching and thinning of this 
Federal program. 
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The school-lunch program is one of the finest humanitarian projects which the 
Federal Government has ever joined. It has provided a means to make good 
use of our food abundance; but most of all, it has contributed greatly to the 
health and well-being of our children. 

Nevertheless, the program has been allowed, so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, to stay at a standstill since 1952. It is high time that the Federal 
share was restored to its level of 4 years ago. 

I strongly urge that the subcommittee increase the appropriation for the 
school-lunch program to $125 million—which would take into consideration the 
increased number of pupils participating and restore the Federal participation 
to the level it enjoyed in 1952. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNIrep STAreEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHArpD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies, 
Room F-37, United States Capitol. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Enclosed herewith is my statement on soil conserva- 
tion, school-lunch program and REA, which I will appreciate your including in 
the hearings before your committee on the pending bill. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Vicron WICKERSHAM, M. C, 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


The duties and responsibilities of the Soil Conservation Service are among the 
most essential of all Federal Government activities. In developing and carrying 
out a national soil and water conservation program through soil-conservation 
districts, it is contributing immeasurably to the welfare of our great farm 
population and to the Nation. 

A mere listing of its activities is sufficient to bring home this fact. Its water- 
shed protection and flood-prevention projects and river-basin investigations are 
of inestimable benefit to all of the Nation. Reduction of flood damage in 11 major 
watersheds is one activity which is difficult to measure in monetary value but 
almost beyond calculation in actual value to those who will thus be protected 
from loss of property and even loss of life. 

Soil, water, and range resources of our country are the foundation blocks of 
the structure of the national economy. It is the Soil Conservation Service which 
coordinates, develops, broadcasts information, and carries out many of the most 
effective measures for the protection of the sources of our food and much of our 
clothing. How well the resources of soil and water are protected and conserved 
and even improved will have a direct effect on our standard of living throughout 
the Nation far into the future. 

In the short span of its history the Soil Conservation Service has rendered 
services of great value to us all. It would be difficult to envisage a farm economy 
without the vital services which it performs. In the past year, throughout the 
2.700 soil-conservation districts, over 1,200,000 individual farmers and ranchers 
were assisted in some measure. Over 4% million farms totaling over 134 billion 
acres are now organized into soil-conservation districts. These districts servs« 
as centers for sharing information with all of their members. 

Ask almost any farmer and he will tell you that he has benefited mightily fron 
the services offered by the Soil Conservation Service. He may have had his 
entire farm surveyed and a plan for its most efficient utilization prepared. Such 
a survey would make use of the most effective conservation measures as well as 
means of improving the quality of the land and crops. The farmer may have 
been aided in application of such complex measures as drainage and water dis 
posal systems, farm ponds (a sight now familiar to even the city dweller), dive: 
sionsy waterways, contouring, stripping, and many others. He is also constantly 
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Oak RincGe, TENN., May 1, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Association of Deans of American Colleges of Veterinary Medicine meeting 
in Oak Ridge, Tenn., on May 1, 1956, adopted the following resolution: 

In view of the fact that the United States needs a strong central laboratory 
for the study and control of animal diseases that now plague the country, and 
the pressing need for study of others that may be introduced by accident or by 
sabotage ; and in view of the fact that the Department. of Agriculture has planned, 
and is now seeking appropriations for the construction of such facilities at Belts- 
ville, Md.; Be it 

Resolwed, That this body endorses the project in the strongest terms and ur- 
gently petitions the Congress to make the necessary appropriations for its 
construction; and be it further. 

Resolved, That its officers send copies of these resolutions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the appropriate committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

A. H. Groru, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 


(Thereupon, at 4:20 p. m. Tuesday, May 1, 1956, the hearings were 
recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 

(The following communications and relative information was 
received subsequent to the close of the hearings :) 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
May 7, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHArp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Ayriculiural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Now before the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
is a 1957 budget request by the administration for $83,236,000 for the school- 
lunch program of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

I should like to point out to the subcommittee that this request is actually a 
few dollars less than was requested for the 1955 and 1956 budgets—each of 
which amounted to $83,236,197. It is more than $250,000 less than was appro- 
priated in 1952. 

Yet the school population of America has increased approximately 10 percent 
in the last 2 years, and nearly 16 percent since 1952. 

In the administration’s own budget request it is noted that the total State- 
Federal school-lunch program has expanded from the 8,985,000 schoolchildren 
participating in 1954 to 9,832,000 schoolchildren who participated in 1955. Any 
projection based on a total school census would indicate that a minimum 
of 400,000 more schoolchildren will participate during this school year, with a 
similar increase in 1957. 

With the same number of dollars available in 1955 and in 1957, the net 
effect would be to reduce the amount of Federal funds per pupil by almost 10 
percent. 

I am informed that the effect of the administration’s attempts to spread the 
same amount of funds over a larger number of children have resulted in the 
State of Minnesota in a reduction since 1952 of from 5 or 6 cents per lunch 
to 3 or 4 cents per lunch. 

Clearly, the failure to seek increased funds for the school-lunch program for 
the coming school year will again reduce the per-lunch figure for Minnesota 
children. 

It appears to me most unfortunate that the burden of the cost of this expand- 
ing school-lunch program should be borne entirely by the States and local 
governments and by the families of the schoolchildren themselves. 

The school-lunch program should, indeed, be expanded. However, I should 
like to see a real expansion, rather than a mere stretching and thinning of this 
Federal program. 
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The school-lunch program is one of the finest humanitarian projects which the 
Federal Government has ever joined. It has provided a means to make good 
use of our food abundance; but most of all, it has contributed greatly to the 
health and well-being of our children. 

Nevertheless, the program has been allowed, so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, to stay at a standstill since 1952. It is high time that the Federal 
share was restored to its level of 4 years ago. 

I strongly urge that the subcommittee increase the appropriation for the 
school-lunch program to $125 million—which would take into consideration the 
increased number of pupils participating and restore the Federal participation 
to the level it enjoyed in 1952. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HuMPuHREY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. RicHArRD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies, 
Room F-37, United States Capitol. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Enclosed herewith is my statement on soil conserva- 
tion, school-lunch program and REA, which I will appreciate your including in 
the hearings before your committee on the pending bill. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Victor WICKERSHAM, M. ©, 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SOrL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


The duties and responsibilities of the Soil Conservation Service are among the 
most essential of all Federal Government activities. In developing and carrying 
out a national soil and water conservation program through soil-conservation 
districts, it is contributing immeasurably to the welfare of our great farm 
population and to the Nation. 

A mere listing of its activities is sufficient to bring home this fact. Its water- 
shed protection and flood-prevention projects and river-basin investigations are 
of inestimable benefit to all of the Nation. Reduction of flood damage in 11 major 
watersheds is one activity which is difficult to measure in monetary value but 
almost beyond calculation in actual value to those who will thus be protected 
from loss of property and even loss of life. 

Soil, water, and range resources of our country are the foundation blocks of 
the structure of the national economy. It is the Soil Conservation Service which 
coordinates, develops, broadcasts information, and carries out many of the most 
effective measures for the protection of the sources of our food and much of our 
clothing. How well the resources of soil and water are protected and conserved 
and even improved will have a direct effect on our standard of living throughout 
the Nation far into the future. 

In the short span of its history the Soil Conservation Service has rendered 
services of great value to us all. It would be difficult to envisage a farm economy 
without the vital services which it performs. In the past year, throughout the 
2,700 soil-conservation districts, over 1,200,000 individual farmers and ranchers 
were assisted in some measure. Over 4% million farms totaling over 11% billion 
acres are now organized into soil-conservation districts. These districts serve 
as centers for sharing information with all of their members. 

Ask almost any farmer and he will tell you that he has benefited mightily from 
the services offered by the Soil Conservation Service. He may have had his 
entire farm surveyed and a plan for its most efficient utilization prepared. Such 
a Survey would make use of the most effective conservation measures as well as 
means of improving the quality of the land and crops. The farmer may have 
been aided in application of such complex measures as drainage and water dis- 
posal systems, farm ponds (a sight now familiar to even the city dweller), diver- 
sions, Waterways, contouring, stripping, and many others. He is also constantly 
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advised in maintaining such measures of soil and water conservation after it has 
been applied to the land. 

A broader activity of the Service is the upstream watershed protection and 
flood-prevention program carried out as an integral part of the total soil- and 
water-conservation job. The Service works with local organizations that spon- 
sor watershed projects as well as individual landowners and operators in water- 
shed project areas. It aids in preparation of a plan for the entire watershed 
and helps the local interests to carry out measures found to be most effective. 

We have only to remember reading in the daily press, hearing on radio and 
TV the constantly recurring accounts of floods throughout our Nation to realize 
the vital need for flood-prevention measures. 

The needs of our rapidly increasing population for food and raiment must be 
met. All we have whereby they can be met are our soil and water resources. 
They must be protected in every way possible. The Soil Conservation Service 
is rendering a vital and valuable service in so doing. It is essential that the 
work be continued and even expanded in the future. 

Economically the farmer is now going through a period of straitened circum- 
stances. He must be helped a little now, and he certainly deserves it. We, asa 
Nation, owe much to our farmers in the past, now, and increasingly will in the 
future. So I beg of you do not stint in providing funds for one of the most 
valuable and essential needs of the farmer, the Soil Conservation Service. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Chairman, I especially urge you to follow the recommendations of Nolan 
Fuqua, of Duncan, Okla., L. L. Males, Cheyenne, Okla., Harral Allen, Ada, Okla., 
and president of the Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts, for 
$5 million for upstream measures on the Washita and other similar projects. 

The project on the Sand Stone Creek typifies the great value of such projects 
and is a monument to such men as Mr. Frank Dunaway, of Jones, Okla., Dick 
Longmire of Pauls Valley, and Dave Vandever of Chickasha, who work without 
compensation, and many other civic-minded citizens who realize that there is an 
average of only 3 inches of topsoil remaining in this world and if it is not con- 
served, 200 years hence there will be no topsoil left. 

I wish to commend and compliment the especially good work done by men like 
Mr. Ray Walker, in charge of soil-conservation service in Oklahoma; his assist- 
ants, Harry Chambers, Earl Wade, and Ed McVicker, of Chickasha; and many 
others who are serving beyond duty. 

This $5 million is for the Washita Valley flood-control project which is 1 of 11 
pilot watersheds established in 1946 by an act of Congress. I had the privilege 
of assisting in writing this legislation. 

There are 64 substation sheds in the Washita Valley. Six or eight are com- 
pleted, or nearly so. Forty percent of the Washita project is planned and 15 
percent is completed. 

Another $5 million is needed now, and $5 million per year for 7 years, making 
a total of $35 million. 

There are many other projects needed in the soil-conservation district—one 
near Waurika where we have had devastating floods recently. 


A STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL ScHoot-LuNcH PROGRAM 


From a small beginning, the school-lunch program has expanded rapidly until 
today approximately 10.5 million school children in the United States are par- 
ticipating in the program. In Oklahoma about 170,870 children were participat- 
ing as of December 1955. 

The National School Lunch Act, which became effective June 4, 1946, placed 
the school-lunch program on a permanent basis. It states that the purpose of 
the program is to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children 
by encouraging them to eat more nutritious food. In signing the bill, on June 
4, 1946, President Truman commented; “In the long view, no Nation is any 
healthier than its children or more prosperous than its farmers; and in the 
National School Lunch Act, the Congress has contributed immeasurably both 
to the welfare of our farmers and the health of our children.” 

Congressional discussions of the school-lunch program have generally credited 
it with a twofold purpose—the use of surplus agricultural commodities, and 
the improvement of the health and nutrition of schoolchildren. In its early 
stages, the program seems to have been chiefly inspired by the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities. School lunches were one method adopted for distribut- 
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ing these surpluses. But as the program has developed, the two purposes have 
received equal emphasis; and, particularly in educational and health circles, the 
greater emphasis has tended to be upon the health and nutritional benefits. 

To assist the States in carrying on a school-lunch program, Federal funds 
are allocated on the basis of an equalization formula which takes into account 
the per capita income of each State and the school population. For the years 
1947 to 1950, inclusive, the States were required to match each dollar of Federal 
funds by $1 from sources within the State. For the years 1951 to 1955, pay- 
ments were based upon the conditions that for each dollar of Federal funds, 
the State’s matching requirement would be $1.50. For any fiscal year after 
1955, each Federal dollar must be matched by $3 from sources within the States. 
However, in the case of any State whose per capita income is less than the 
per capita income of the United States, the matching required for any fiscal 
year shall be decreased by the percentage which the State per capita income is 
below the per capita income of the United States. 

The Federal Government appropriation for the national school-lunch program 
for fiscal year 1955 was $83,236,197. In addition to the cash appropriation, the 
Federal Government donated about $70 million worth of surplus commodities 
to the States to be used in the program. Of the cash appropriation for fiscal 
year 1955 Oklahoma received about $1,228,129, and in addition to that amount 
received about $3.7 million worth of surplus commodities. 

The cooperation of States and the local communities in the administration 
of this program and financial contributions in making the national school-lunch 
program a success is most commendable. It proves to us again that the Federal 
Government assistance in this program, which provides some incentive for 
carrying on the program, is highly justifiable. We must, however, keep the 
program up to date. As participation increases contributions must be increased 
to maintain comparable nutritional standards from year to year. 

The necessity for better nutrition was demonstrated to us during World War 
II. The national school-lunch program is an important means of spreading 
knowledge of better nutrition among all people throughout the country. While 
results of this aspect of the program cannot be measured in quantitative terms, 
it may well be that future generations will look upon this basic step toward 
better nutrition for our children as the most important single achievement of 
the program. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service—selected 


statistics on national school lunch program in Oklahoma, fiscal years 1947-55 and 
preliminary 1956 


Fiseal years 


1947 


j } area 
| 198 | 149 | 1950 | 1981 

shoal nenetnsitielleeliieadenie 

Number of schools participating “ 1, 561 


Number of children participating 117, 634 107, 240 | 115, 561 | 129, 
Federal cash apportionment ig 252 | $1, 216, 107 | $1, 452, 971 | $1,523,239 | $1, 508, 514 


| —$$_ 
| 

1, 447 | 1, 393 | 1, 546 1, 500 
29, 763 | 139, 515 


Value of sec. 6 commodities ?_. ....-------- | $123,354 | $315, 442 | $360, 7. $364,210 | $419 77 
Value of surplus commodities ¢ $61,714 | $397,682 | $632,205 $839, 972 | $775. 815 
Number of meals served in prog: | 16, 249,000 | 16, 706,000 | 18, 538.000 | 21,183,000 | 22, 868, 000 
Value of foods purchased locally by schools. | $2,228,350 | $2, 578,494 | $2,691,054 | $3,023,175 | $3,449, 072 


a eeEEEEE———eEeEEEEEoEoEeeeeeeEeeEeeeeeaeeEeEaSESaSaEES=SeSeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Fiscal years 


1954 | 1955 1956 pre- 
| liminary 


j i i 
Number of schools icipating ; 1, 653 | 1, 696 | 1,771 | 1, 763 
Number of children participating 145, | 145, 873 | 163, 382 | 168, 805 
Federal cash apportionment . $1, 320, 151 $1, 228,129 | $1, 181, 309 
Value of sec. 6 commodities ? . . $275, 499 $240,633 | 3$149. 300 
Value of surplus commodities ¢ , 106, $3, 700, 471 3 $843, 000 
Number of meals served in program ; | 23, 690, 26, 864,000 312, 439, 000 
Value of foods purchased locally by schools -| ; $4, 287,895 3 $2, 230, 283 


LLL LLC lll, 


1 Does not include $210,443 apportioned for equipment. 

2 Acquired under sec. 6 of the National School Lunch Act. 
July to December 1955. 

‘ Acquired under price support and surplus removal programs; 


76330—56——55 
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BRIEF STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The city dweller first knew the blessings of electricity as early as 1882 when 
Thomas A, Edison built his famous Pearl Street plant in New York. The 
rural dweller had to wait many years to realize these benefits. During the 
three succeeding decades the farmer waited, more or less patiently. Electric 
utilities, public and private, for a long time ignored him. Farmhouses were 
thought to be too far away from generating plants and were too far apart. 
There could be no profit in serving them. 

Eventually the transmission lines crept out into the country from the cities, 
slowly and painfully, By 1935 only 10 percent of the Nation’s farms were 
electrified and prospects of this percentage increasing rapidly were exceedingly 
dim in the midst of a period of depression. It was then that the Rureal 
Electrification Act of 19836 was passed. The Federal Government then assumed 
the responsibility of bringing the blessings of electricity to the long-suffering 
farmer. Today over 94 percent of farms throughout this broad land are 
electrified. There are now over 1,000 REA financed systems, owned by the 
farmers themselves, which maintain 1,300,000 miles of line serving over 4% 
million rural consumers. This is a truly remarkable achievement. 

By means of electricity it is certain that many lives have been lengthened 
and made more complete. Productivity of the farm has attained heights 
unknown elsewhere in the world, due largely to the coming of electrictiy to the 
farm. 

Over $3 billion has been authorized for loans. It is significant to me that 
repayment of loans and of interest is almost 100 percent perfect. At the first 
of the year only 15 of the borrowers were delinquent more than 30 days 
and the amount overdue was less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the amount 
billed. Few businesses of any kind can boast of such a record. 

The strength of the Nation is its people. Americans have become strong by 
accepting responsibility, demonstrating initiative, and perservance. Nowhere 
has this been better proven than in the rural electrification program, Once given 
the opportunity our rural dwellers have shown that they are mature and self- 
reliant. Today the financial position of the program is scund, 

Every 7 years the farmer has been doubling his use of electricity. He has come 
to consider electricity as an absolute necessity, and it is resulting in a need 
for increasing the capacity of many REA systems. For that reason, and for 
the development of new sources of energy it is essential that more funds be made 
available to maintain efficiency and expand capacities of many REA cooperatives. 

It is essential that the program be carried on, both for the purpose of im- 
proving and expanding existing systems and to reach the few remaining farms 
not yet served with electricity. 

In 1949 Congress belatedly recognized an anachronism. Many farms, even 
in this modern age of electronics, had no telephones. It then authorized the 
REA to extend its lending services to interests, public as well as private, who 
would extend telephone service to those needing it, or to improve existing but 
poor service. 

The first telephone loan was made in February 1950, at a time when the 
United States census showed only 38.2 percent of all farms had telephones. 
Variation was extremely wide in separate areas. By December 31, 1955, 415 
borrowers had sought $273 million and already over 15,000 miles of lines had 
been constructed to reach 296,000 subscribers. This is a remarkable record for 
so short a time and deserves to be encouraged by all means. Authorized totals 
would include, at the end of 1955, 86,543 miles of line on 246 systems. 

‘he activity of the RHA rural telephone program has stimulated activity by 
all operating in the field. The job of getting modern telephone service on every 
farm in the United States is not REA’s alone. All units of the industry are 
working toward that end. 

In my own State I have witnessed the remarkable growth of these two pro- 
grams. In 1935 only 2.6 percent of Oklahoma’s farms were electrified when the 
first loan was approved. On January 1 of this year, 90.8 percent were electrified. 
Farms so served had increased from 5,648 to 108,079. Loans have been made 
totaling over $120 million which will eventually result in nearly 62,000 miles of 
lines to serve over 151,000 rural consumers. I am proud to say not one of the 
28 borrowers in my State are delinquent in repayment of their obligations. 
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In 1940 only 18.1 percent of Oklahoma’s farms had telephones, and when the 
REA telephone program began only 1 out of 3 farms had phones. By the end 
of 1954 this had been increased to 44.8 percent, or 53,299 farms, served by 2,368 
miles of line. REA rural lines have brought new service to 3,107 and 3,521 are 
benefiting from improved services. The nearly $3 million in loans to 9 borrowers 
is being well used. 

The American farmer has little to cheer him in these days of surplus crops and 
depressed prices for farm products. But we must not forget that he has been a 
stalwart pillar of strength throughout our history and he will be needed more 
and more in the future. Our increasing population will demand an ever increas- 
ing amount of farm products. The health, happiness and productivity of our 
farm population must be preserved. The REA programs of electrification and 
telephone service are essential to the farmer's efficiency and must be continued 
until there is no penalty to the rural dweller from the fact of living in the 
country. The farmer is entitled to the full use of electricity and of communi- 
cation with his fellow no less than the city dweller. For these reasons, I appeal 
to you to grant the full amount sought by the REA for continuing unabated its 
useful and valuable programs. 


UnrtTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 11, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The control and eradication of the gypsy moth in New 
England and New York have been problems of great concern for a number of 
years. The gypsy moth, which feeds on oak, poplar, willow, gray birch, apple, 
and pear trees, annually causes millions of dollars worth of damage, both real 
and esthetic, by defoliating our timberlands, national forests, game reserves, 
and private property. 

Up to the present time, the principal effort has been directed toward control 
of this pest. Last month, however, the Senate approved in the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill (H. R. 10004) and additional $500,000 requested by 
the Department of Agriculture to initiate a program for the eradication of the 
gypsy moth. If this additional expenditure receives final approval, a sub- 
stantial beginning can be made in ridding some areas completely of the gypsy 
moth. 

The present control measures are expensive, costing the States and the 
Federal Government from 2 to 2% million dollars annually. Control is now 
becoming a great deal more difficult because of the spread of the gypsy moth into 
parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The lack of natural barriers between 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Midwestern and Southern 
Appalachian States will mean a further spread of the gypsy month and the 
destruction it carries with it, unless and all-out eradication program is under- 
taken in the immediate future. 

It is estimated that a full eradication program would cost some $25 million 
spread over a period of 5 years. An annual Federal contribution of 2% million 
for a 5-year period to an eradication program would not seem unreasonable. 
Although this increase in the Federal expenditure is substantial, an intensifica- 
tion of expenditure at this time will be reflected in substantial savings when the 
eradication program is complete and the Federal Government will no longer 
be required to contribute to a control program. 

It is my hope that the Senate Committee on Appropriations will approve 
the expenditure of $214 million in the fiscal 1957 agricultural appropriation bill 
for an all-out gypsy moth eradication program so that this program may become 
fully operative at the earliest possible date. It is respectfully requested that 
this letter be made a part of your committee’s record on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, United States Senator. 
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Western STates Meat PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INc., 


May 14, 1956. 
Hon. RrcHArp B. Rvussett, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DearR SENATOR RusseLL: The Western States Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
urgently requests that the cut of $245,000 by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee in funds for Federal meat inspection be restored by the Senate committee, 
The full budget request of $15,745,000 for fiscal year 1957 should be approved. 
Even this amount is insufficient to provide enough meat inspectors to prevent 
costly delays on the killing floors in the packinghouses. 

Due to a shortage of meat inspectors during the past few years, there has been 
a slowing up of production in the packing plants which has been very costly to 
the livestock and meat industry. Since fiscal year 1953, the number of meat 
inspectors has actually declined. During the same period there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of animals inspected, in the number of inspected 
plants, and in the number of cities and towns where Federal meat inspection is 
maintained. 

The table below shows the appropriated funds for Federal meat inspection and 
the number of employees in the Meat Inspection Branch, expressed in man-years, 
for fiscal years 1953 through 1956: 





—— 

4 Meat inspec- 

Fisca] year tion appro- 
priation 


Employees 
(man-years) 


$14, 1°0, 000 
14, 160, 000 
14, 618, 335 
15, 369, 000 


Meat production in federally inspected establishments in the same period 
increased materially. The number of animals slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection was reported by the Department of Agriculture as follows: 

Livestock slaughtered 
(all especies) 
92, 590, 737 


The estimated figure of 102 million head of livestock slaughtered in federally 
inspecter plants for the 1956 fiscal year is based on an actual slaughter of 
102,616,070 head in the calendar year 1955 and current slaughter averaging 
2 million head each week. 

But the increase in the number of animals slaughtered is not the only factor 
which has added heavily to the workload of the Meat Inspection Branch. An 
equally important cause is the large increase in the number of plants under 
Federal inspection since 19538 and the larger number of cities and towns in 
which inspection is maintained. The table below shows these increases which 
have forced the Meat Inspection Branch to spread their personnel to such an 
extent that they are incapable of keeping up with the work to be done: 


June 30, June 30, Jan, 31, Mar. I, 
1956 


Number of inspected plants . ‘ 
Number of cities and towns having in- 
spected plants ; ; 





The lack of an adequate number of meat inspectors is adding millions of 
dollars to the cost of slaughtering and processing the farmers’ livestock. This 
added cost, in a buyer’s market, is most likely to be paid by the livestock producer 
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rather than the consumer. But the packer has to pass on additional increased 
charges in the form of overtime payments. The following table shows the hours 
of overtime worked by the meat inspectors since 1953 and the payments demanded 
by the Government for the overtime work : 


ley 
| Hours of over-| , . ‘ 
time work | ‘ m = — 
by meat — 
inspectors by packers 


Fiscal year 





, 063, 900 | $2, 553, Sat 

2 : euabidernies ; einai ,015, 586 | 2, 437, 406 

1955... — ‘ sateen eneaia ial ti iaiiaians a ee Meee ala 1,039,481 | 3, 48.5, 608 
1956 (estimated) __.___- . rans : ! | 4, 916, 060 


Under the law the cost of Federal meat inspection is to be paid by funds ap- 
proprited by Congress, except that cost of overtime which is to be paid by the 
plant requesting the inspectors to work overtime. We are not now objecting t& 
the payment of overtime when such overtime is for the packer’s convenience 
But much of the overtime cost shown above is not for the convenience of the 
packer, but is forced upon him because there are not enough inspectors to get 
the livestock and meat inspected within the 40-hour week. 

The budget for fiscal year 1957 carries a request for $15,745,000 for Federal! 
meat inspection. Most of this increase over the previous year is to pay the 
increase in salaries granted to all Federal employees in March 1955. However, 
we understand that this amount would also enable the Department to add t 
their staff about 75 urgently needed inspectors. We urge that the appropriation 
request be allowed and that every step is taken to determine the Federal in 
spection needs in subsequent years so that our industry will not be seriously 
penalized by a shortage of inspectors. 

According to present indications there will be a continuous increase in the 
future in the quantity of meat produced in federally inspected plants and the 
number of plants engaging in interstate commerce. 

The rapid increase in the number of companies coming under Federal meat 
inspection makes it necessary that steps be taken by Congress to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to employ new inspectors as required to meet these 
new demands on the Meat Inspection Branch. Accordingly, we suggest that your 
subcommittee devise a formula whereby the Congress will permit the Meat In 
spection Branch to add new inspectors to its staff as additional establishments 
are approved for Federal meat inspection. 

It is economically unsound to make Federal meat inspection mandatory for 
plants engaged in interstate commerce and then to deny these plants enough in 
spectors to allow them to operate efficiently. Meatpackers and processors can 
not afford to slow up or stop their employees, but insufficient funds fer Federal! 
meat inspection has forced this to happen. The entire livestock and meat in 
dustry is made to suffer enormous losses because of it. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. BLAINE LILJENQUIS1 


UNITEp STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 14, 1956 
Senator RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: In accordance with the discussion during the hearings 
before your committee on the Agricultural Marketing Service budget estimate 
for 1957, we have investigated the matter of providing a Livesteck Market 
News Service in Arizona. 

We have been aware for some time of a growing need for expansion of th« 
Livestock Market News service in the western and southwestern areas of the 
country. There are today four broad areas in the West and Southwest in which 
direct auction marketing is becoming an increasingly important industry. Due 
to the broad area covered, the complete service is considered category I, to 
be finaneed entirely from Federal funds. The area around Phoenix and Yuma, 
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Ariz., is one of these 4 and we would consider it category I if it were to be 
initiated ahead of the other 3. 

Cattle feeding in the Southwest has expanded in the past decade to make the 
area around Phoenix and Yuma, Ariz., of broad regional significance in live- 
stock marketings. The latest available data (1954) show a total commercial 
slaughter of 111,000 cattle and calves in Arizona, while outshipments totaled 
438,000. Further, cattle are contracted for feeding over a broad area in Arizona, 

There are no central or terminal markets for livestock in Arizona. The 
bulk of livestock produced and fed in the State is sold or contracted at the 
ranch or feedlot. At least two-thirds of the cattle feeding of the State is 
carried on in the Phoenix area, The Yuma area is the second largest and 
Globe the third. These three areas account for about 88 percent of the cattle 
fed in the State. Fed cattle are marketed throughout the year. Ranch cattle 
and sheep production are centralized in the mountain and foothills area of 
the west central and southeast areas of the State. These marketings take place 
during October and November and are on a contract basis—30 to 60 days before 
delivery. Delivery is generally made at country points. 

The volume of cattle and calves sold direct in Arizona exceeds that of the 
Los Angeles stockyards, the largest terminal or central market west of Denver. 
In addition, about 75,000 early spring lambs are sold direct in Arizona during 
the period February to mid-April. 

A new stockyard, constructed in Phoenix about 2 years ago, is operated mainly 
as a livestock auction 2 days each week. Private treaty sales (sales between 
individual buyer and seller) are made every day. Private treaty transactions 
also occur daily at the various feedlots. 

A category I service at Phoenix would cover an area about 300 miles in 
diameter. The producing centers in the area include Phoenix, Yuma, Blythe, 
Parker, Tucson, Globe, Safford, Holbrook, Flagstaff, and Kingman. The reporter 
would make spot visits to feedlots and ranges, daily long-distance calls to buyers 
and sellers over the State and adjoining areas and regular contact with trade 
metnbers in the immediate area. The report would carry information on daily 
demand, trade action and prices prevailing in the area for use of producers in 
determining marketing programs and in setting prices on their livestock. 

We shall be glad to furnish any additional information you may require. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy W. LENNARTSON, 
Deputy Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1956. 
Hon. RicHArpD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Pursuant to your informal request we are sending you, 
separately, amendments and notes in reference to the House committee bill on 
agricultural appropriations. 

The House committee made a number of changes from the budget estimates, 
which we recommended be restored. Your attention is particularly called to 
the reductions in funds requested for the rural development program, involving 
Extension Service payments to States ($500,000); Federal Extension Service 
eoordination and administration ($35,000); research in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service for assistance to low-income farm families to increase their 
income-earning capacity ($230,000) ; special marketing and related studies in 
low-income areas, in the Agricultural Marketing Service $262,800) ; special in- 
formational materials, Office of Information ($23,100) ; and overall coordination 
and leadership in the Office of the Secretary ($10,500). 

The response throughout the Nation to this program is most encouraging. 
Even without specific funds for this purpose, some 25 States have initiated local 
rural development programs. Failure by the Congress to appropriate the modest 
sums requested could well discourage these efforts. Approval, on the other hand, 
will result in greatly expanded efforts by national, State, local, and private 
agencies in a program of great national importance. 
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Through this program there is a real opportunity for low-income farm families 
in disadvantaged areas to increase their incomes and standards of living. As 
you are aware, much of the problem of low-income farm people is in the South 
and Southwest. 

It is also important that funds included in the budget be restored for other 
programs such as: marketing research and services; construction of research 
facilities; disease and pest control; strengthening of supervision over ASC 
eounty offices; ACP and Sugar Act payments; and legal services for the various 
programs of the Department. 

Representatives of the Department will be glad to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in any way possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. T. Benson. 


United States Department of Agriculture, agricultural appropriations, 1957 


| 


Agency and item Amount 


———$—_______. 





Agricultural Research Service: 
Research: Shift of $765,000 from increases proposed in the budget for national seed- 
storage facility; fruit and vegetable research laboratory, Winter Haven, Fla.; poul- 
try brooder house, Beltsville, Md.; and research related to the rural development 
program; to a horticultural, soil and water research laboratory in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, the National Arboretum, further intensification of soil and water 
conservation research, and to barley research. The House did not include funds | 
for the Squaw Butte Experiment Station deleted from Interior Department appro- | 
priation bill —$39, 400 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: Reductions in proposed budget increases 
for expanded cooperative gypsy moth eradication program ($750,000): and for trans- 
fer to Bureau of Customs for restoration of adequate baggage inspection ($350,000) __| —1, 106, 000 
Meat inspection: Reduction in proposed budget increase Y oul —245, 000 
Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry: 
Change in title of appropriation to ‘‘Diseases of Animals and Poultry.” 
Reduction in budget estimate for research on foot-and-mouth and other contagious 
diseases at Plum Island Laboratory —493, 000 
Animal disease laboratory facilities: Reduction in budget estimate for construction 
of a new lahoratory for animal disease research and control_-_-.-.-....----------------| —8, 915, 000 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Reduction in budget estimate | 
of $890,000 for rural development program ___. —500, 000 
Administration and coordination: Reductionin budge t estimate consisting of elimina- 
tion of $35,000 for assistance to States under the rural deve wane nt program and a | 
general reduction of $30,000__ cose a —65, 000 
Farmer Cooperative Service: Reduction in budget estimate- —27, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations: Increase above the budget estimate for increased services 
to soil conservation districts_ pth aennce al +2, 285, 000 
Watershed protection: Increase above the budget estimate ____- estat aan +1, 500, 000 
Flood prevention: Increase above the budget estimate ; +1, 300, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service: 
Decrease in appropriation for 1956 program ea ; —7, 500, 000 
Decrease in budget estimate for limitation on administrative e expe mses. _- Sh (—198, 000) 
Decrease in budget estimate of the amount which may be transferred to the appro- 
priation account ‘‘Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938”’ a ‘ iat (—173, 800) 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 
Reduction in budget estimate for marketing research, including the disallowance 
of a budget increase of $262,800 for research related to the rural development 
I iain salaiecini tinis toa inten iil in ‘ — 565, 000 
Insertion of language earmarking not less than $350 000 for a ‘study of the. price 
spread between the farmer and the consumer 
Marketing services: Net reduction of $16,000 consisting of an increase above the 
budget of $45,945 for market news services and decreases of $61,945 in other market- | 
ing services, including the elimination of $53,600 requested for special mobilization 
planning A SS i 5 | —16, 000 
Payments to States, Territories, and possessions: Decrease in budget estimate for 
matched fund marketing service projects with State Departments of Agriculture, 
Bureaus of Markets, etc ‘ — 100, 000 
School-hineh program: Increase in budget estimate__-- paoneon +16, 764, 000 
Foreign Agricultural Service: 
Reduction in budget estimate for analyses of factors affecting possibilities for expand- 
ing American export markets and studies to determine competition with American 
agricultural products : — 290, 000 
Deletion of language to provide funds for extending courtesies to represent: atives of 
foreign countries. 
Insertion of language earmarking not less than $400,000 to obtain statistics and related 
facts on foreign production and information on methods used by other countries to 
move farm commodities in world trade on a competitive basis. 
Commodity Exchange Authority: Decrease in budget estimate 
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United States Department of Agriculture, agricultural appropriations, 1957—Con, 


Agency and item Amount 


Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Agricultural adjustment programs: 
Reduction in funds for administration of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
including disallowance of $53,300 for defense mobilization..................- — $463, 000 
Decrease in budget estimate for the amount to be transferred to the appropria- 
tion aceount ‘‘Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938” ; (—571, 100) 
Sugar / ct pregram: 
Decr ae in budget estimate fcr payment to sugar producers — 5, 000, 000 
Redu.-tion in budget estimate for administrative expenses all (—173, 000) 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Loan authorizations: 
Rural electrification program: Increase above the budget estimate in the reserve 
authorization. (+43, 700, 000) 
Rural] telephone program: Insertion of a reserve authorization (+50, 500, 000) 
Salaries and expenses: Reduction in administrative expenses : —200, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Loan authcrizations: Insertion cf a contingency loan authorization (+-50, 000, 000) 
Office of the General Counsel: Disallowance of budget increase of $26,700 for legal services 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation and a general reduction of $36,000_. ; ' —62, 700 
Office of the Secretary: Reduction of $10,500 in budget increase for providing coordination 
and leadership of the rural development program...........-- ‘ —10, 500 
Office of Information: Reduction in budget increase for development of ‘special materials 
in connection with the rural development program. _- —23, 800 
Library’ Disi’owance of budget increases of $9,425 for a publication ‘exchange center 
and $11,000 for preservation of unbound publications and a reduction of $27,575 in the 
budget increase for assistance to expanding research programs of the Department wages —48, 000 
Commodity Credit Corporation: Limitation on administrative expenses: Insertion of 
language earmarking not less than $1 million to be used only to expand and strengthen 
the sales program of the Corporation. 
General provisions: Section 501—Limitation on purchase of passenger motor vehicles: 
Deletion of language which would permit the purchase of 23 vehicles to be made as 
additions rather than replacements. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
RESEARCH 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 3832; Senate hearings, p. 10) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $1,717,530 Pay Act supplemental)_-_ $39, 655, 155 


Budget estimate, 1957 (including transfer of $39,400 from Interior 
Department appropriation for Squaw Butte Experiment Station). 50, 011, 400 
House bill, 1957 ‘ 


House reduction 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 3, line 8, strike out “$1,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,550,000”, 
the budget estimate. 

(2) Page 3, line 7, strike out “$49,972,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$50,011,400”, the adjusted budget estimate. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


(Amendment 1) 


Although the House bill is only $39,400 below the adusted budget estimate, the 
House committee report, page 6, specifies substantial changes in items as follows: 
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House reductions from budget estimate 


| | 
Budget House 


increase allowance Decrease 


Item 


} 

National seed storage facility...........................---.. : $450, 000 | $300, 000 $150, 000 
Fruit ond vegetable utilization research laboratory, Winter- | 

haven, F 810, 000 | 500, 000 | 310, 000 
Poultry prooder house, Beltsville, Md 225, 000 150, 000 75, 000 
Increase for production economics research to assist low- 

income farm families to increase their income-earning ca- | 
330, 000 | 100, 000 


1, 815, 000 1, 050, 000 765, 000 


Effect of House Reductions 

The reductions made in certain items by the House would have the following 
effects: 

Seed storage facility—The reduction of $150,000 in the estimate of $450,000 
for construction of the seed storage laboratory would require (1) the elimina- 
tion of the greenhouse, and (2) the reduction of service facilities for seed 
germination, seed cleaning, general storage, and necessary office space for the 
staff. The seed-storage laboratory will require specialized equipment for tem- 
perature and humidity control. Because a substantial part of the overall cost 
would go into this equipment, the only alternative would be to eliminate the 
greenhouse and the other special-purpose rooms as mentioned above. This will 
seriously reduce the adequacy, effectiveness, and efficiency of this much-needed 
national germ-plasm storage facility. 

Winterhaven laboratory.—The proposed reduction from $810,000 to $500,000 
would necessitate curtailment of about 40 percent in the space and facilities 
planned. This would seriously reduce the level of urgently needed research on 
southern fruits and vegetables. Work to be conducted in the laboratory would 
be far below the level recommended by the fruit and vegetable industry for 
essential research. 

Principal reductions would be in building size and equipment. The length of 
the building would be reduced from 164 feet to 120 feet and 4 of the 9 chemistry 
laboratories would be completely eliminated. Equipment would be reduced about 
50 percent with resultant loss of research potential. 

It is estimated that the ontree value of the Florida citrus crop in 1955-56 was 
over $200 million, while the total value of the fresh fruit and the processed 
products amounted to several hundred million dollars. The total annual value 
of the southern-grown fruits and vegetables, including the subtropical crops 
grown in Florida and Puerto Rico, is more than $1 billion. 

Poultry brooder house.—The reduction of $75,000 in funds for the construction 
of the poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md., from $225,000 to $150,000, would 
result in decreasing the size of the building about 50 percent since there are 
certain fixed costs such as sewage, water, grading, and roadways. It would be 
impossible, therefore, to conduct the present brooding program without continu- 
ing the use of some of the old colony houses which the proposed building was 
planned to replace. It would also mean continued inefficient use of labor and 
high maintenance costs for the old colony houses, but most important it would 
be necessary to continue to require costly replication of research before results 
could be made available to producers. 

The poultry industry accounts for about 10 percent of the cash income of 
farmers. The research program to support this industry needs adequate fa- 
cilities. 

Economic research to assist low-income farm families —A reduction from 
$330,000 to $100,000 in the amount provided for expansion of economic research 
to aid low-income farm families to increase their income-earning capacity would 
seriously delay the development of guides urgently needed by the State extension 
service, the Farmers’ Home Administration, and other credit agencies, and other 
groups concerned with economic development of small farms in the States where 
the low-income problem is important. The studies must be made on an area-by- 
area basis, and a reduction of more than two-thirds would mean that no more 
than one-third of the 21 States in which work was planned could be included. 
The research develops facts concerning minimum adequate farm units for satis- 
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factory incomes from farming; the capital, credit, and land and management 
requirements; the possibilities of new intensive systems of farming or of part- 
time farms; and the specific steps needed to develop their income-earning ca- 
pacity. Such research is essential to provide guides on adjustments that can 
be made by 1% million farm families on small farms, and that will enable them 
to use modern technology to increase incomes. 


House increases 


With reference to the above-mentioned reductions, the House committee report, 
page 6, states, “The committee recommends that the savings thus developed be 
used to strengthen other activities which also urgently need attention.” The 
House committee report specified that the foregoing reductions should be applied 
as follows: 

Item Increase 
To initiate construction of a horticultural, soil, and water research 
laboratory in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
To increase the budget estimate for the National Arboretum from 
$372,570 to $500,000 to speed up work on buildings, roads, and other 
physical facilities needed to make the arboretum available to the en ene 
27, 4: 


To intensify soil and water conservation research work, particularly 

with reference to the Department’s program on the 11 major water- 

sheds 386, 910 
For production, breeding, disease, and quality research on barley to 

provide a total of not less than $300,000__-_-_-------_----__ maaee Ua eee 


Total increase 


The Department recognizes the desirability of the increases proposed by the 
House and has been giving consideration to each of them. The Department, 
however, does not consider the proposed increases to be of as high priority as 
the items comprising the budget estimates, and recommends restoration of the 
budget estimates. Comments on the House increases follow: 

Laboratory for Rio Grande Valley of Texas.—The Department considers that 
an adequate horticultural, soil, and water research laboratory at Weslaco to 
serve the Rio Grande Valley of Texas would cost not less than $350,000. The 
earmarking by the House of $200,000 for such a laboratory would only permit 
initiation of the construction. 

National Arboretum.—The earmarking by the House of an additional $127,430 
for the National Arboretum would permit the construction in 1957 of 2 public 
restrooms at a cost of $31,000; 2 bridges at a cost of $30,000; and would increase 
by $66,430 the budgeted amount of $85,000 for roads. Under the budget estimate 
for 1957, it is contemplated that the Arboretum would be fully open to the general 
public by the fall of the calendar year 1957. 

Soil and water conservation research.—An increase of $1,055,000 is provided 
in the budget estimates which includes provision for strengthening studies now 
underway on the Buffalo Creek and Yazoo Little Tallachatchie watersheds and 
initiating work on one other. The further increase by the House would provide 
for starting some studies on the remaining watersheds. However, in view of 
the increases in the budget, the Department is of the opinion that a good start 
is being made on this work. 

Barley research.—The House earmarking of an additional $50,660 to make a 
total of not less than $300,000 for strengthening barley production, breeding, 
disease, and quality research would be used to strengthen (1) spring barley 
research looking toward malting quality, disease resistance, and the possibility 
of finding some 2-row barley with desirable malting characteristics; and (2) 
winter barley investigations relating to cold hardiness and combining cold hardi- 
ness with desirable economic characteristics. The Department received increases 
for barley research of $40,000 in 1954 and $35,000 in 1955. Because of the urgent 
needs for program increases elsewhere, and in view of increases for barley re 
search in recent years, the Department felt that it was not possible to provide for 
an increase in this program in the fiscal year 1957. 





(Amendment 2) 


Squaw Butte Experiment Station 


In its report on the 1956 Department of the Interior and related agencies 
appropriation bill, the House Appropriations Committee (H. Rept. 239, dated 
March 21, 1955) stated, in connection with the committee’s action on the estimates 
for the Bureau of Land Management, as follows: 

“The committee directs that a study be made as to the feasibility of trans- 
ferring the Squaw Butte Experiment Station to the Department of Agriculture. 
The work at this station parallels research activities of the Forest Service and 
possibly should be integrated with that program.” 

As a result of this request representatives of the Department of the Interior 
and of this Department have thoroughly reviewed the matter and recommended 
the transfer of the Squaw Butte-Harney Range and Livestock Experiment 
Station to the Department of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1956. 

Funds for operation of this station, $39,400, were deleted from the 1957 De- 
partment of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill as passed by 
the House and the Senate. This action was taken on the basis that the funds 
would be added to the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill for 1957. 

The research program now being conducted in the Squaw Butte-Harney Sta- 
tion, located near Burns, Oreg., consists of an integrated livestock, forage, and 
range research program similar to the type of work now being conducted by the 
Agricultural Research Service at other locations. The station is located in an 
area fairly typical of about 60 million acres of rangeland lying in southeastern 
Oregon, southwestern Idaho, northwestern Utah, northern Nevada, and north- 
eastern California. The livestock-forage-range research program being con- 
ducted and planned is extremely important to range cattle producers, landown- 
ers, and public land administrators within the service area of the station. Runge 
cattle producers, owning 600,000 to 700,000 breeding cows within the station's 
service area, need the results of such research in improving the productive 
efficiency of their range cattle, the amount and quality of winter feed produced 
on their native meadows and the amount and quality of range forage produced 
on their ranges. Public land officials, especially the Bureau of Land Manaze- 
ment and the Forest Service, need the results of the research currently under 
way and planned at Squaw Butte to provide a sound basis for the formulation 
of their land management policies and programs. 

Within the area of which the station is typical, there is no other research 
station on similar type range or meadowland presently or potentially able to 
conduct the kind of research program being carried out now or planned at the 
Squaw Butte-Harney Station. 

In view of (a) the need for continuation of the research program at this 
station and (b) the desire of the Department of the Interior to transfer this 
station since that Department is primarily an operating and not a research 
agency, it is proposed to transfer this station, personnel, land, buildings, and 
other property to the Agricultural Research Service of this Department, effective 
July 1, 1956. The Department of Agriculture will continue the cooperative re- 
search program now under way with the Oregon State College. 

The 1957 budget includes $39,400 under the Bureau of Land Management 
for this station. The House Committee on Appropriations in its report on the 
Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 1957 (H. Rep. 
1772, p. 3) stated: 

“In making the reduction in the budget estimate the committee has eliminated 
$39,400 which was programed for the operation of the Squaw Butte Experiment 
Station which is to be transferred to the Department of Agriculture in accord- 
ance with the agreement developed between the two agencies.” 

In view of the deletion of the funds for this station in the House bill for the 
Department of the Interior, it is requested that the amount of £39,400 be added 
to the estimate for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, research” under which this work will be financed in the future. 

The Department strongly recommends that the full amounts for the items 
requested in the budget estimate be restored and that the earmarkings by the 
House be eliminated. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 494; Senate hearings, p 105) 


Appropriation, 1956 
Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1956: 
$1), 027, 780 
Contingency fund for outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases 
Gypsy moth control 


Total available, 1956 


Budget estimate, 1957 (including budget amendment of $2,500,000 
for gypsy moth control, H. Doc. 383) 
House bill, 1957 


House reduction 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 3, line 17; strike out “$22,594,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$23,- 
700,000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $1,106,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House action would result in increases and decreases as indicated by the 
following tabulation : 


| 

1957 budget 
estimates (in- } 

Activity 1956 appro- | cluding budget House | Restoration 

. y priation amendme = of | allowance | requested 


H. i doc. 383) 


To expand the cooperative gypsy moth Federal- 
State eradication program $545, 200 $3, 045, 200 | $2,295,200 | +-$750, 000 
Fcr transfer to Bureau of Customs for restoration of 
adequate baggage inspection __ Be dadsbuetuesned. des t +356, 000 


Total restoration requested 


Gypsy moth 


The House Committee report, page 7, contains the following statement relative 
to the gypsy moth: 

“The committee is cognizant of the serious threat of the gypsy moth in the 
New England area and the need to take precautions to prevent its spread 
to the rest of the country. It had a great deal of testimony presented to it 
on this subject, most of which, however, was in support of an increase of only 
$1,500,000. The increase provided, together with the sum of $545,200 already 
included in the budget, will provide a total of $2,295,200 to meet this problem 
during the coming fiscal year.” 

The House allowance of $2,295,200 is a reduction of $750,000 below the budget 
estimate, which will prevent treating about 750,000 infested acres during the 
fiseal year 1957, thereby increasing the hazard of spread farther west in New 
York, and delaying the time that the gypsy moth can be eradicated from the 
area where the greatest hazard of westward spread exists. During the past 
2 years the gypsy moth has spread into nearly 9 million additional acres in 
eastern New York, nearby New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The restoration 
of the full budget estimate would provide funds for an intensive eradication 
program on 2% million acres to push back the infestation in the shortest possible 
period of time to its only natural barrier lying in western New England, with 
the aim of ultimately eradicating the pest. 

Although the amount of $1,500,000 was mentioned by certain witnesses from 
outside the Department appearing before the House commitee, it is believed 
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that this amount was requested to initiate the gypsy moth eradication program 
during April, May, and June of the fiscal year 1956, and did not apply to the 
fiscal year 1957. 


Custom’s inspection of passengers’ baggage for restricted materials 


The House allowed an increase of $500,000 for inspecting all incoming pas- 
sengers’ baggage, to be transferred to the Bureau of Customs, but reduced the 
budget estimate by $356,000. The House committee in its report (p .7) states: 

“In working out the program for the use of the additional $500,000 to be 
transferred to the Bureau of Customs, the Department is directed to develop a 
program which will prevent passengers from embarking at foreign ports on car- 
riers destined for the United States with dangerous articles and materials in 
their luzgage. It is recommended that all customs notices and declaration forms 
be revised to include adequate notice to travelers as to what items are not 
permitted to enter this country. It is also suggested that prominent signs and 
notices be posted at foreign points of embarkation to bring tiis matter to the 
attention of those destined for American ports. The committee also believes 
that, as far as practicable, arrangements should be made for preinspection at 
foreign ports to reduce to a minimum the inspection required upon arrival in 
the United States. The committee is of the opinion that the great majority of 
travelers will cooperate fully and will be anxious to avoid carrying prohibited 
articles in their luggage if given adequate advance notice.” 

The reduction of $356,000 in the budget estimate (from $856,000 to $500,000) 
would make it impossible for the Customs Service to hire the required number 
of personnel to inspect all incoming passengers’ baggage. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in foreign travel—in fiscal year 1955, there were over 2 million 
incoming aircraft passengers, as compared with only 1,260,000 in 1952. 

Flights of military aircraft from foreign areas are rapidly increasing, and 
new airbases are being established. These bases are often located at considerable 
distances from ports where customs and agricultural inspectors are regularly 
stationed. Experience has shown that military flights which arrive from points 
throughout the world represent a serious hazard of introduction of new foreign 
pests. 

In its report, the committee directs the Department to develop a program to 
prevent passengers from bringing dangerous agricultural material into the 
United States in their luggage, and recommends several measures which might 
be taken to accomplish this purpose. Several steps have already been taken 
along these lines and others are being initiated as follows: 

(a) Information on agricultural quarantine restrictions is included in a leaf- 
let, Customs Hints, which is widely distributed to travelers. Ships’ passengers 
from Hawaii to the mainland are required to sign a baggage declaration re- 
ferring specifically to plant material. Conspicuous signs warning about bring- 
ing in agricultural material have been placed at Mexican border ports. Agricul- 
tural attachés are briefed on quarantine laws and regulations prior to assign- 
ment to foreign posts. Further means of informing the public on this subject are 
being explored with representatives of the Air Transport Association and the 
American Merchant Marine Institute. Those organizations have offered to co- 
operate in the development and distribution of pamphlets including warnings 
about bringing agricultural material into the country. 

(b) The possibility of placing warning signs at foreign points of embarkation 
will be investigated. This would require permission from agencies of the for- 
eign countries involved, and to be of maximum effectiveness, would necessitate 
posting signs in several languages. Such signs are now displayed in air ter- 
minals in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The question of including information on this 
subject on baggage declarations and similar forms will be taken up with Customs. 

(c) Ways of obtaining more publicity in the United States on the existence of, 
and need for, agricultural quarantine restrictions through magazine articles, 
pamphlets, and possibly through the medium of television, are being studied as 
an additional means of accomplishing this objective. 

With reference to the committee’s recommendation that arrangements be 
made, insofar as practicable, for inspection of passengers’ baggage in foreign 
countries to reduce to a minimum the inspection required upon arrival in the 
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United States, present procedure requires that all aircraft departing from 
Hawaii for the mainland be inspected, and a similar program is in effect in Puerto 
Rico. This procedure has proved highly satisfactory and will be extended to 
foreign points of embarkation where it is found to be practicable and the con- 
currence of the foreign country where the work would be done can be obtained, 
Several factors, however, must be taken into consideration. For instance, it 
must be ascertained where inspections could be performed more efficiently and 
economically abroad than in this country; satisfactory arrangements would also 
need to be made by Customs, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
Public Health Service, to perform their inspections at these points in order to 
maintain the economies that are in the present overall inspection system. 

With regard to the committee’s comment on the cooperation of the traveling 
public, the experience of the Department has been that although informing 
passengers planning to visit this country of the restrictions on bringing in plant 
material has reduced the number of violations, it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that efforts to educate the public do not make an effective substitute 
for actual inspection. 

Mediterranean fruitfly. 

The House committee report, page 7, also states: 

“The committee is concerned about the recent discovery of the Mediterranean 
fruitfly in southern Florida. It feels that every necessary action must be taken 
immediately to control and eliminate this threat to the citrus industry of the 
country. It is of the opinion that the contingency funds available for the 
current fiscal year and provided for the coming fiscal year, are adequate to 
permit the Department to initiate action on this problem.” 

The 1957 budget includes $1,500,000, in the contingency fund, which is avail- 
able to cooperate with the States in controlling or suppressing emergency out- 
breaks of plant pests. The amount requested in the estimate was based on the 
following projected requirements : 


Estimated 
Pest: needs, 1957 


Grasshopper $550, 000 
Khapra beetle 535, 000 
ee I Sk aie tabhira aa daar eeecn ane 125, 000 
Kuropean chafer 80, 000 
Burrowing nematode 150, 000 
Soybean nematodes 50, 000 


Total, budget estimates 


All of the programs listed are in operation during the current year, and these 
control and eradication programs are continuing into fiscal year 1957. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly is considered the most destructive of all fruit 
insects and it is capable of causing severe damage to many vegetable crops as 
well. Since its discovery in Florida in April 1956, the Department has been able 
to provide approximately $58,000 from available funds at assist the State of 
Florida in its eradication campaign. 

A public hearing was held on May 9, 1956, at which all interested persons 
were invited to attend, to consider promulgation of a Federal Mediterranean 
fruitfly quarantine designed to protect uninfested portions of the country. A 
Federal quarantine has now been ordered supplementing the Florida State 
quarantine. 

In 1929, the Mediterranean fruitfly was found in North America near Orlando, 
Fla. An immediate joint program was undertaken by the Department and the 
Florida State Plant Board to eradicate it. Federal expenditures for the eradi- 
cation program totaled approximately $6,670,000 and the fruitfly was eradicated 
in about 15 months. 

It will not be possible to make funds available from the 1957 contingency fund 
item for adequate Federal participation in the Mediterranean fruitfly eradica- 
tion program. Therefore the necessity for a supplemental appropriation to the 
contingency fund for the fiscal year 1957 is under consideration. 

The Department strongly urges the restoration of the House cut of $1,106,000. 
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MEAT INSPECTION 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 514; Senate hearings, p. 113) 


Appropriation, 1956 (including $1,048,690 pay act supplemental) ~~ $15, 369, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 15, 745, 000 
House bill, 1957 15, 500, 000 


House reduction — 245, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESJED 


(1) Page 4, line 16, strike out “$15,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$15,745,- 
000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $245,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House committee report, page 7, states: 

“The committee recommends the sum of $15,500,000 for 1957, an increase of 
$131,000 over the appropriation for 1956 and a decrease of $245,000 in the budget 
estimate. The committee feels that efficient operation of this service will permit 
it to meet its workload during the coming fiscal year within the amount 
provided.” 

The reduction of $245,000 will prevent the Department from furnishing ur- 
gently needed meat-inspection service. This need arises primarily because of the 
increased number of plants entitled to inspection. Spreading the available meat- 
inspection resources over a steadily increasing need will increase delays and 
constrict production in meatpacking plants where meat will have to be held 
until such time as an inspector is available to inspect it. These delays are 
cumbersome and costly. 

The number of plants qualified for meat inspection has markedly increased 
during the past year. This has come about through the opportunity of smaller 
intrastate meatpackers to serve new interstate markets, principally chainstores 
and institutions. 

There is also a trend on the part of the large packers to decentralize their large 
operations into several smaller operations. The funds requested for fiscal year 
1957 were based on a then anticipated increase in meatpacking plants during 
that year of 42. Present indications are that an increase of 114 meatpacking 
plants will occur, which is far in excess of those originally covered by the 
estimates. 

In addition, there is a growing insistence on the part of consumers for in- 
spected meat and meat products, which demand is reflected in a further demand 
for Federal meat-inspection services. Further, many meatpackers are now 
operating two butchering crews in lieu of the single crew which they operated 
heretofore. This change in method of operation further increases the demand 
and need for inspection. Continuing emphasis is being made to assure the effi- 
cient operation of this service. The Agricultural Research Service has com- 
pleted an overall survey of the meat-inspection service and this survey shows 
that more personnel is needed. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of the House reduction of $245,000. 


Foot-aAND-MouTH AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS AND PouULTRY 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 520; Senate hearings, p. 152) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $45,000 pay act supplemental) 


Budget estimate, 1957 
House bill, 1957 


House reduction 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 5, line 3, in the title of the appropriation insert before the word 
“Diseases” the words “Foot-and-Mouth and Other Contagious” the title proposed 
in the budzet estimate. 

(2) Page 6, line 17, strike out “$3,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,993,000”, 
the budget estimate, an increase of $493,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENTS 
(Amendment 1) 


The work under this appropriation is confined to contagious diseases of ani- 
mals and poultry and is not concerned with research on the noninfectious 
diseases which is done under the ‘Salaries and expenses” research appropria- 
tion. The continued use of the former appropriation title, therefore, is desirable. 


(Amendment 2) 


The proposed reduction in funds would seriously impair planned research on 
foot-and-mouth disease in the new facilities at Plum Island, N. Y., to be available 
early in fiscal year 1957. Since full-scale research on this dangerous disease is 
of great importance to the welfare of the livestock industry, it was planned to 
undertake five major lines of research simultaneously, (1) chemistry and physics; 
(2) cytology; (3) diagnosis; (4) microbiology; and (5) immunology. 

The reduction would seriously curtail implementation of one of these main 
lines of work; namely physics and chemistry. It would be necessary to curtail 
basic studies and the physics and chemistry of the virus needed to determine 
(1) why this disease flares up at intervals, (2) the peculiarities of spread of the 
disease, and (3) reasons for the changes which take place in the virus resulting 
in new types which must be dealt with essentially in the same manner as a 
new disease. Moreover, it would prevent basic studies on the peculiar sensitivity 
of livestock of the United States to this disease and means of reducing this 
sensitivity. 

Research on all five fields of research needs to be tied together to make a 
complete and well-integrated program which would assure the greatest protection 
against this destructive disease. Such a combined program is needed to diagnose 
the disease at the earliest possible moment and to eradicate it promptly if it 
occurs in this country. 

Foot-and-mouth disease existed almost continuously in Mexico from December 
1946 through December 1955, and in addition, there was an outbreak in Canada 
in 1952-53 within 50 to 60 miles of the Montana-North Dakota border. The 
introduction of this dread disease into the United States could cause tremendous 
losses and disruption of trade, due to the necessity for stringent quarantines. 
It is estimated that an uncontrolled, widespread outbreak of the disease in the 
United States at this time could result in the loss of as much as 25 percent of 
the normal supplies of meat, milk, and other animal products. 

In order to conduct this important research in the new facilities at an effective 
level as soon as possible, the Department urges the restoration of the House 
reduction of $493,000. 


ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 
(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1619; Senate hearings, p. 599) 
Appropriation, 1956 $250, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 18, 915, 000 
House bill, 1957 10, 000, 000 


House reduction —8, 915, 000 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 6, line 21, strike out “$10,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$18,- 
915,000,” the budget estimate, an increase of $8,915,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House Committee report, page 8, states: 

“The committee is not fully satisfied with the proposed plans. It is particularly 
concerned with the proposal to locate these facilities at Beltsville. The former 
laboratory facilities were closed because of hazards to human and animal health. 
The location of the new facility at a research station where numerous persons and 
animals are located in connection with other types of activities, would present the 
same problem. The committee also questions the advisability of locating a facil- 
ity of this type in an area where it could become a threat to the health of millions 
of people in the event of attack by hostile forces.” 

The reduction of $8,915,000 in construction costs would necessitate drastically 
reducing the size of the proposed facilities. It would require the continuation of 
a sizable amcunt of the needed research in outmoded and inadequate facilities. 
In redesigning the laboratory on a smaller scale, certain utility costs such as heat 
and sewage decontamination plant, and safety features could not be reduced in 
the same proportion as usable laboratory space. 

For a number of years limited facilities for animal disease research have either 
prevented undertaking research on some diseases which have cost farmers mil- 
lions of dollars annually, or research undertaken or underway has progressed 
at a slow rate because facilities were not available for adequate numbers of 
animals for statistically sound research. Costly replication of research over a 
period of years has been required which has resuited in continued losses to 
livestock producers. 

Among the reasons for locating the research facility at Beltsville was the fact 
that savings could be made on water, sewage disposal, electricity, fire protection, 
roads, fences, ete., which are presently available and in most instances only 
requiring a small connection cost. Further, the existing buildings can be used 
to augment the work with only a small amount of renovation. Also, the 200 
acres of land required for the building site and for supporting animal production 
and quarantine facilities is available at no additional cost. In addition, Belts- 
ville is located in one of the major scientific communities of the United States 
which would provide convenient access to the extensive scientific work underway 
in this area. 

To erect this facility at another location would be to lose all of the advantages 
just mentioned. Additional funds would be needed to obtain the necessary land 
and utilities and services. Additional animal production buildings would also be 
needed. 

To attempt to erect the facility originally contemplated at another location 
would require considerably more funds than in the budget estimate. To erect 
the facility at another location within the funds allowed by the House would 
result in the reduction of the program by much more than 50 percent. This 
would substantially reduce the amount of needed research that could be under- 
taken in the new facility. 

Facilities proposed have been planned with adequate provision for safety to 
human health and the welfare of the livestock industry. That portion of the 
installation containing a great concentration of disease material would be of 
blast-resistant construction. The proposed site for the facility at Beltsville 
has been located with complete physical isolation from the human population 
of the surrounding area. Measures are planned to isolate individual units 
one from another and to protect personnel engaged in research. Safety, from 
the human health standpoint, would be entirely adequate. 

In recent hearings before the Congress, representatives of the Department 
stated that the facility could be erected at a location other than Beltsville but 
ut an inereased cost over the original estimate. In addition, it would be neces- 
sary for the Congress to provide language authorizing the acquisition of needed 
land. 

The Department strongly urges the restoration of the House cut of $8,915,000. 


76330—56——_56 
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The following table indicates the estimated space and costs of the proposed 


facilities: 





Laboratories: 2 
Small animal laboratory: 
Laboratory area: 
Basement: 
Biological development area, 40 by 168 
feet. 
Two other laboratory areas, 84 by 240 
feet_ 
Ist and 2d floors, 168 by 440 feet__.._...._--- 
Central corridor, 32 by 456 feet: 
Basement___. 
1st and 2d floors 


Large animal laboratory (5 identical units—4 re- 
search and 1 control, which are interchangeable): 
Isolation area__------ 
Re GPO. an oi 8 ee ins 
Cage washing area 


Total, large animal laboratory 
Headhouse for offices: | 
Basement and 2 floors, 40 by 200 feet__..-....---| 


Subtotal 
Laboratory equipment 


Total, laboratories. 
Service units: Hay storage, gran: ary, and equipment 
storage . 
Utilities: 
Water, sewer, gas, electricity, roads and parking, 
fencing, site preparation, clearing and grading, 
surface water catchment and treatment | 


TORE, UW CII Soa ok cee ccbncse uc ecweees 
Repair and alterations of existing facilities 


i a a ea 


Less: 
Unobligated balance from appropriation made by 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956 





Supplemental estimate 


1 Includes equipment. 
2 Includes sewage decontamination and central heating. 


Floor area 
(square feet) 


6, 720 | 


40, 320 
147, 840 


14, 592 
29, 184 


Unit rate 


25.00 | 


25. 00 
50. 00 


25. 00 


40.00 | 


40. 00 


50. 00 | 
30. 00 | 


| 


| 


Estimated 
cost ! 


$168, 000 


, 008, 000 
, 392, 000 


364, 800 
, 167, 360 


5, 771, 200 
337, 500 


44,850 











, l 53, 550 
600, 000 


», 853, 710 
, 130, 000 





7, 983, 710 


140, 000 


666, 290 


§, 790, 000 
350, 000 





EXTENSION SERVICE 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWarrI, ALASKA, AND PUERTO RICO 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 577; Senate hearings, p. 164) 


Appropriation, 1956 


Budget estimate, 1957 
House Bill, 1957 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 7, 
“$50,115,000”, 


line 6, strike out ‘$49,615,000” 
the budget estimate, an increase of $500,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 
The House, in approving this item, made a reduction of $500,000 below the 


budget estimate. 
statement concerning this item: 





19, 140, 000 


18, 915, 000 


$45, 475, 000 


50, 115, 000 
49, 615, 000 


and insert in lieu thereof 


The House committee report, page 8, contains the following 


“The budget estimates included an increase of $890,000 to expand educational 
work in low-income areas under the rural development program. The com- 





8, 000 


8, 000 
2, 000 


4, 800 
7, 360 


1, 200 
7, 500 
4,850 
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mittee recommends a reduction of $500,000 in this amount in the belief that this 
program should be handled within the regular functions of the Extension Service. 
Since the purpose of the Extension Service is to work with farmers of all income 
levels to assist them in carrying out their farming activities, the committee 
believes that the problem can be met more adequately through added emphasis 
by regular personnel.” 

The House reduction of $500,000 representing 56 percent of the amount of 
£890,000 requested under the rural development program, would seriously reduce 
the effectiveness of present plans to aid families living in disadvantaged agri- 
cultural areas. 

The budget estimate of $890,000 was submitted pursuant to Public Law 360, 
S4th Congress, 1st session, which amended the Smith-Lever Act to authorize 
special educational assistance to low-income farm families in disadvantaged 
areas. 

It is highly desirable to establish pilot extension programs in a sufficient 
number of counties in each low-income area to cover the range of different 
conditions. The 1950 census reported there were 114 million farm operator 
families with incomes under $1,000. The Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges have a responsibility of intensified educational assistance to 
people in low-income areas to help them attain an adequate income and an 
acceptable standard of living in order that they may contribute more fully to the 
Nation’s economy and well-being. 

With regard to the committee’s recommendation that this problem be met 
through added emphasis by regular personnel, certain basic difficulties would be 
encountered. Present county extension staffs are now serving all the people 
in the county. The current workload as measured by members of families per 
agent does not permit the more intensified type extension assistance needed to 
families in disadvantaged agricultural areas to make satisfactory progress. In 
innumerable cases the problem of the low-income farmer is lack of enough pro- 
ductive land, lack of equipment, lack of credit facilities, and often lack of the 
management information and skill which might open wider opportunity to them. 
They need more educational assistance in improving their managerial skills— 
they need more educational assistance in making decisions as to whether to en- 
large their farms, to own or hire more equipment, or add more livestock ; reduc- 
ing their costs and improving their diets and appraising possible off-farm employ- 
ment. The additional county staff which could be employed with these funds 
would work with farm families in disadvantaged areas in cooperation with local, 
State, and national organizations and agencies which are also concerned with 
the economic welfare of these families. There is an urgent need for trained and 
experienced educational assistance to this group by the Extension Service and it 
is strongly recommended that the House reduction of $500,000 for this program 
be restored so that pilot programs can be developed in a sufficient number of 
counties to make this program effective. 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 628; Senate hearings, p. 164) 


Appropriation, 1956 (including $60,000 pay act supplemental) $1, 980, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 2, 065, 000 
House bill, 1957 2, 000, 000 


TCV UR na ella tanec cera nen vere Pe ee — 65, 000 


AMENDMENT BEQUESTED 


(1) Page 7, line 20, strike out “$2,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,065,- 
000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $65,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House made a reduction of $65,000 below the budget estimate. The House 
Committee report, page 8, contains the following statement concerning this item: 
“The committee recommends the sum of $3,650,000 for the coming year, an 
increase of $20,000 over appropriations for 1956, and a decrease of $65,000 in the 
budget estimate. This amount includes $2 million for administration and co- 
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ordination and $1,650,000 for penalty mail. The amounts recommended appear 
adequate to meet the needs of this Service during the coming fiscal year in view 
of sums expended during the past several years for this purpose.” 

The reduction below the amount recommended in the 1957 budget estimate 
would severely hamper the Federal Extension Service in representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture in its partnership role with the land-grant coj- 
lege extension services. The assistance, counsel, and leadership of the Federa| 
Extension Service in getting new research in agriculture and home economics, and 
information concerning farm programs, incorporated into county extension pro- 
grams would be curtailed. 

This reduction is particularly serious in connection with the rural development 
program for which the budget proposed an increase of $35,000 in this item to pro- 
vide administration and program leadership to assist State and county extension 
workers in organizing programs of work around the needs of farm families in low- 
income areas. Under this reduction the rural development program conducted 
in the States, with funds appropriated by the Congress for that specific purpose, 
would be seriously handicapped by the lack of adeqaute Federal leadership. 

Appropriations from Federal, State, and county sources for extension work 
in the counties and States have greatly increased during the past few years. As 
a result of this expansion, the demands upon the Federal staff for advice and 
assistance in developing and carrying on cooperative extension programs are 
continually increasing. The partners in the three-way relationship of the Federal, 
State, and county extension system are keenly aware that to be effective, they 
must have an adequate competent staff located in the Department of Agriculture 
Savings which accrued during 1956 due to the difficulty in securing experienced 
leaders made it possible to absorb a portion of the increased pay costs. How- 
ever, similar savings are not anticipated in 1957 because employment of expe- 
rienced, qualified extension leaders is, for the most part, at the level authorized in 
the appropriations provided for the current year. 

The reduction of $65,000 would necessitate a serious curtailment of essential 
services by the Federal Extension Service to the States and counties. The De- 
partment therefore urgently requests restoration of the $65,000 recommended 
in the budget estimate. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 684; Senate hearings, p. 189) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $19,000 pay act supplemental) $427, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 577, 000 
House bill, 1957 


House reduction 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 7, line 25, strike out “$550,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$577,000,’ 
the budget estimate, an increase of $27,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House action would reduce the proposed budget increase by 18 percent 
and would cut out urgently needed research work for farmer cooperatives. The 
House committee report, page 9, contains the following statement relative to 
this item: 

“While the committee realizes the value of this program to the farmer coop- 
eratives of the country, it is not satisfied that the program is making an effe 
tive contribution to those organizations. The testimony presented to the com- 
mittee on this item did not support the funds requested. The committee urges 
the Service to review its programs and operations and to develop a better basis 
for future budget requests.” 

This reduction would result in the elimination or reduction of research ur 
gently needed on the following important lines of work : 
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A. Study ways of coordinating operations of farmer production supply co- 
operatives to achieve greater efficiency and to obtain better quality sup- 
lies. 
B. Study of operating problems of farmer marketing cooperatives to deter- 
mine ways and possibilities of expanding export business of cooperatives. 
C. Study of activities of farmer marketing cooperatives in farm programs. 
D. Survey of managerial training methods and compensation levels of 
farmer cooperatives. 


Restoration of the budget request is recommended, to enable the Department 
to more effectively strengthen its services for farmer cooperatives and help 
them reduce production and marketing costs for farmers. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 
(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1923 ; Senate hearings, p. 218) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $3,650,000 pay act supplemental) -__ $62, 942, 745 


Budget estimate, 1957 65, 215, 000 
House bill, 1957 


Pie earennte ol slsoed. BL bt toed cel +2, 285, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 8, line 13, strike out “$67,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$65,- 
215,000,” the budget estimate, a decrease of $2,285,000. 

The House committee report (pp. 9-10) states as follows: 

“The committee has substantially increased funds for soil-conservation tech- 
nicians to enable this organization to meet the additional responsibilities which 
will result from the new soil-bank program. In the opinion of the committee, 
most of these additional responsibilities should be handled by this organiza- 
tion to assure satisfactory results. It is apparent that this organization must 
be strengthened to handle this additional responsibility. 

“It has come to the committee’s attention that the soil technicians in this 
agency are frequently required to devote a considerable amount of time to routine 
clerical duties. The committee recommends that a portion of the increase pro- 
vided for the next year be used to employ clerical personnel to relieve these tech- 
nicians of clerical work so as to better use their technical training and abilities. 

“In view of the terrific demand for vegetative covering and seedlings which will 
develop from the new soil-bank program, the Soil Conservation Service should 
take proper steps to see that this need is met. Since the total supply of such 
seedlings apparently will be far short of that necessary to meet the full demand 
which will grow out of the expanded program, it is apparent that the combined 
efforts of the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest Service, State and local 
agencies, and private nurseries will be called upon to the fullest extent. There- 
fore, the committee feels that this organization should review its conservation 
hursery program to make certain that all of the nurseries formerly operated by 
this Service are available to meet this need. These nurseries should either be 
operated directly by the Soil Conservation Service, or should be handled on a 
cocperative or contract basis with State, local, or private organizations.” 

The House committee report also indicated on page 5 that the increase is 
“* * * to assure adequate technical assistance to an increasing number of soil 
conservation districts, * * *.’’ 

The foregoing quotations from the House committee report indicates the ef- 
fect of the increase and the purposes for which it would be used. However, 
in connection with additional responsibilities under the soil bank, the “soil- 
bank” legislation currently being considered by the Congress provides that funds 
to carry out the purposes of such legislation may be advanced to the agencies 
which are requested to provide technical assistance in formulating and carry- 
ing out the program authorized. It is the intent of the Department to finance 
technical assistance requested of any agency in the “soil-bank” program by a 
transfer of funds specifically authorized for carrying out such program, thus 
meeting the objective stated in the House committee report. 
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The Department supports the 1957 budget estimate which provides for a net 
increase of $2,272,255 in this appropriation as follows: 


1. Increase to provide technical assistance to new soil conservation 

districts and additions to existing districts in planning and 
establishing soil and water conservation practices____.______- +$846, 500 

Increase to furnish accelerated technical assistance to low-income 
farmers imvaelected arene. ins ees sid ons s heen —le cee +477, 600 

. Increase to speed up soil surveys and technical assistance in es- 

tablishing conservation practices in areas where serious erosion 

and land use problems exist, particularly in the southern Great 
I se ence an eg a +724, 165 

. Increase to accelerate map compilation and the preparation and 
+208, 355 


. Increase to restore amount of Pay Act costs absorbed in fiscal 
year 1956 +100, 000 
. Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previous- 
ly paid from this appropriation — 84, 365 


Total 979 o-~ 


mle, add 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1926; Senate hearings, p. 218) 
Appropriation, 1956 $11, 994, 065 


Budget estimate, 1957 16, 000, 000 
House bill, 1957 17, 500, 000 


House increase +1, 500, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 10, line 7, strike out “$17,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$16,000,000”, the budget estimate, a decrease of $1,500,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House increase over the budget estimate is for the purpose of speeding 
up the planning and installation of watershed protection measures. The increase 
would be distributed as follows: 


1, Investigations and planning + $500, 000 
2. Installation of works of improvement +1, 000, 000 


Cs seiceseittnerademesiaaniendiaiaenmmneatnititen nen deaainaidemiaiaiaaitaiin onskpatnntinons, tela ene 


Additional planning parties would be established to increase the rate of work 
plan preparation. About $700,000 of the increase for works of improvement 
would be used to accelerate work on the pilot demonstration watersheds and the 
remaining $300,000 would be added. to the estimate for works of improvement 
to be installed in projects initiated under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act of 1954 (Public Law 566). 

The Department supports the budget estimate for 1957 which provides for 
the following increases (in addition, prior-year balances are available) : 


1. Investigations and planning +$261, 800 
2. Installation of works of improvement : 
(a) Pilot demonstration watersheds 
(b) Watersheds authorized under Public Law 566 +3, 494, 135 
+250, 000 


+4, 005, 935 





2 Fe bet bed eed eed ee et 
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The budget estimate and House action may be summarized as follows: 


,.. one 
available Carryover 


1956 from 1955 


Appro- Budget 
priated, estimate, 
1956 


House bill, 
1957 


1. Investigations and planning $3, 907, 551 $410, 486 | $3, 497, 065 3,761,800 | $4, 261, 800 


2. Installation of works of improvement: 
(a) Pilot demonstration watersheds | 8, 265,585 | 1,268,585 | 6,997,000 | 7,000,000 7, 500, 000 

(6) Watersheds authorized under } | 
Public.Law 566 1, 250, 000 1. 250. 000 4, 738, 200 5, 238, 200 





Total, Works ofimprovement_| 9, 515, 585 , 268, 58 8, 247,000 | 11, 738, 200 12, 738, 200 


a 


3, Surveys and investigations of water- 





250, 000 be: 7 250, 000 | 500, 000 500, 000 


Total. :. 22 ==: Rnkentoe oe sie. oe | 13, 673,136 | 1,679,071 | 11,994,065 | 16,000,000 | 17, 500,000 





FLOOD PREVENTION 
(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1967; Senate hearings, p. 223) 
Appropriation, 1956 $10, 000, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 10, 700, 000 
House bill, 1957 12, 000, 000 


House increase +1, 300, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 10, line 22, strike out “$12,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,700,000,” the budget estimate, a decrease of $1,300,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House committee report (p. 10) states as follows: 

“AS was pointed out last year, construction on the 11 major watersheds 
authorized in 1936 is only about 25 percent complete after 20 years of work. 
Testimony from Department witnesses indicates that, on the basis of the amounts 
included in the 1957 budget, it will take up to 35 years to complete most of these 
projects. In view of the urgent need to complete these projects as rapidly as 
possible to conserve the soil, and in view of the additional cost which will result 
from stretching out the period of construction, the committee has exceeded the 
budget estimates for these programs. The committee urges that action be taken 
by the Department to push ahead the completion date of these projects. Partic- 
ular attention should be given to accelerating progress where local conditions will 
permit and where local financial support is available.” 

The House increase over the budget estimate would further accelerate the 
installation of works of improvement in the 11 authorized flood prevention 
watersheds. The House increase would be distributed by watershed, as follows: 


Buffalo Creek, N. Y. (SCS) +$25, 500 
Colorado (middle), Texas +223, 500 
Coosa, Ga. (CSC) +35, 000 
Little Sioux, Iowa 500 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss 

Los Angeles, Calif. (FS) , 000 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., W. Va. (SCS) +-48, 500 
Santa Ynez, Calif. (FS) 

Trinity, Tex. (SCS) 281, OOO 
Washita, Okla. (SCS) 395, 800 
Yazoo, Miss. (FS) +100, 700 


The Department supports budget estimate for 1957 which already provides for 
in increase of $700,000 to accelerate the installation of flood-prevention works 
of improvement in these watersheds as reflected in the following summary: 
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Watershed 


(1) 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1956 availability 


1956 appro- 


priation 


(4) 


$326, 870 
859, 837 


1957 


1957 budget 
estimate 
(new ap- 

propriation 

in addition 
prior year 
balances 
available) 


(5) 


$292, 170 


House bill, 
957 


(6) 


$317, 670 
1, 430, 630 


1, 207, 130 
499, 880 
589, 290 
768, 880 
803, 710 
439, 660 

96, 610 

2, 231, 160 

2, 119, 040 

1, 652, 470 


10, 000, 000 f 10, 700, 000 1 12, 000, 000 

1 Includes $300,000 for emergencies. Under authority of sec. 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, not to 
exceed $300,000 may be expended each fiscal year for emergency measures when a fire or — other natural 
element or force has caused a sudden impairment of the watershed. This amount is withheld from the 
allotments to the various watersheds at the beginning of each year on a proportionate basis. Such amounts 
as are not needed for emergency measures areredistributed, also on a proportionate basis, to these watersheds 
toward the end of the fiscal year for use therein. 


390, 187 
805, 811 
. 806 


897, 571 
347, 800 


534, 880 
623, 790 
768, 880 
904, 210 
488, 160 
151, 610 


Little Tallahatehte, Re RE a. 
Los Angel 

Potomac, 

Santa Ynez, Calif.” 

Trinity, Tex 

Washita, Okla 

Yazoo, Miss 


13, 957 
22, 972 
169, 931 
382, 304 


1, 552, 290 | 


69, 500 
2, 293, 714 
1, 716, 923 
| 1, 587, 981 





AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 2024-2053 ; Senate hearings, p. 267 
$214,500,000 


Appropriation, 1956_ 


Budget estimate, 1957 
House bill, 1957 


225,000,000 
217,500,000 


House reduction 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 11, line 22, strike out “$217,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof $225,- 
000,000,” the budget estimate, an increase of $7,500,000. 

(2) Page 12, line 4, strike out “$24,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$24,698,- 
000,” the budget estimate, an increase of $198,000. 

(3) Page 12, line 9, strike out “$4,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,773,- 
800”, the budget estimate, an increase of $173,800. 


JUSTIFICATION 
(Amendment 1) 


OF AMENDMENTS 


Cost—sharing assistance 


On page 11 of the committee report, the following comment appears: 

“* * *It is expected that the amount recommended will provide adequate funds 
to meet all commitments made to participants under the 1956 program authoriza- 
tion. The committee recognizes the obligation of the Government under the pro- 
gram announced last year. If the amount provided proves insufficient, the 
committee will recommend additional funds when needed.” 

Of the overall reduction of $7,500,000 made by the House, $7,302,000 is applicable 
to cost-sharing assistance and $198,000 is applicable to operating ex The 
requested appropriation of $225 million plus the balance of $25 million available 
from the 1954 program is primarily to be used for financing the 1956 program and 
for the advance purchase of conservation materials and services for the 1957 pro- 
gram. The appropriation recommended by the House, together with balances 
from the 1954 program as contemplated in the budget, will not provide sufficient 
funds to meet the $250 million program for 1956 which has been formulated, an- 
nounced, and is now in operation. In keeping with the practice followed in recent 
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years, all future requests for appropriations will be reduced to the extent of un- 
used balances under previous years’ appropriations. It is therefore recommended 
that the budget estimate be restored, to assure availability of adequate funds to 
meet commitments to farmers. 


(Amendments 2 and 3) 
Operating expenses 


Item Appropria- Proposed Budget es- House re- 


tion 1956 | budget in. | timate 1957] House bill | “Guetion 


National and State office expenses $4 $212, 000 | $4,773,800 | $4,600,000 | —$173, 800 
Agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committee expenses Bales 1, 438, 000 | 19,924, 200 | 19, 900, 000 


Total operating expenses 1, 650, 000 | 24, 698, 000 | 24, 560,000 | —198, 000 


(a) The House reduction of $173,800 in National and State office expense would 
materially affect the effort of the Department to provide more adequate super- 
vision and review of county committee operations through State offices. It is 
generally recognized that operations of county offices need to be strengthened 
through a positive program which will provide specific assistance in (1) training 
and orientation of county committees and their employees in overall policies and 
procedures, (2) inspection and review of methods and progress and (3) auditing 
of committee records of operations in past and current programs. In order to 
provide for more effective progress toward assurance of acceptable work perform- 
ance at the county level, it is essential that this reduction be restored. 

(b) The House reduction of $24,200 in the county committee expense item would 
reduce the extent to which the Department would be able to implement in the 
first year the plan to improve the effectiveness of county office employees through 
an increase in salary rates commensurate with qualifications and performance, 
and to bring salaries into reasonable agreement with other comparable Federal 
and local salary scales. 

It is urgently requested that the Senate restore reductions in the limitations 
for operating expenses. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING RESEARCH AND AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 817-873; Senate hearings, p. 397) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $613,000 pay act supplemental) -_-__ $11, 652, 630 


Budget estimate, 1957 ’ d 13, 565, 000 
House bill, 1957 13, 000, 000 


House reduction 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 16, line 9, strike out “13,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$13,565,000,” the budget estimate, an increase of $565,000. 

(2) Page 16, lines 9 to 13, strike out “Provided, That not less than $350,000 of 
the funds eontained in this appropriation shall be available to continue to gather 
Statistics and conduct a special study on the price spread between the farmer 
and the consumer.” 

JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


(Amendment 1) 


The House action represents a reduction of over 25 percent in additional mar- 
keting research and agricultural estimates work proposed for fiscal year 1957. 
Increasing emphasis in the marketing field is of utmost importance, particularly 
in this period of agricultural surpluses and advances in farm production. Mar- 
keting research and related ecoonmic analyses and statistics have not ketp pace 
with advances in farm production. The budget provided a conservative estimate 
of the amount which could be used in 1 year toward bridging this gap. 
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House action would retard the progress being made in the development of ap 
effective marketing research program. More specifically, it would substantial}, 
reduce the work that needs to be done in the fields of market development, jm. 
provement of product quality, and market transportation and facilities. It would 
result in some reduction in needed economic analyses and crop and livestock esti. 
mating services. 

In addition to retarding the progress of the development of the general market. 
ing research program, the House bill would seriously handicap the rural develop- 
ment program by eliminating the increase of $262,800 for research proposed in 
the Agricultural Marketing Service budget for this purpose. 

The House report, page 12 states that: 

“The committee has not approved the proposed increase for research on prob- 
lems of low-income farmers under the rural development program. The commit- 
tee feels that there is no real difference between the regular program designed to 
aid and assist all the farmers of the Nation, and those proposed for low-income 
farm families.” 

The research under the rural development program would encompass studies in 
specific States and areas designed to provide basic information on the availability 
of opportunities in rural low-income areas. These studies would include appraisal 
of (a) the needs for, relative adequacy, and advantages of different types of farm 
and nonfarm vocational and related educational opportunities for rural youth: 
(b) migration and occupational adjustments of rural youth in relation to amount 
and type of education they have received; (c) utilization of health facilities and 
participation in voluntary health programs; (d) effects of extension of social 
security to farmers with low incomes; (e€) demand outlook for agricultural prod- 
ucts produced in low-income areas; (f) and economic feasibility of developing 
agricultural processing and other industrial plants in or adjacent to low-income 
farming areas. 

These types of research fall in the agricultural economics field of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and are not assigned to other agencies of the Department. 
iducation and other action programs to attain a higher level of living for low- 
income farm families are the responsibility of other agencies cooperating in the 
rural development program. The basic data to be gathered by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service would be most useful to the State, local, and Federal agencies 
charged with specific program development, including those for which funds are 
provided in other sections of this Bill. The research planned by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is aimed at yielding practical information that can be used by 
these agencies. It would be carried forward in selected areas in cooperation with 
the State colleges and experiment stations. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of the full budget estimate. 


(Amendment 2) 


The House report, page 3, states that: 

“Last year, the committee provided separate funds for a study of the spread 
between what the farmer receives for his products and what the consumer pays 
for such products. Under that provision the Department has undertaken some 
valuable studies on this subject. In the belief that the Congress and the Depart- 
ment must have the basic facts before corrective action can be taken, the com- 
mittee has again set aside separate funds for this purpose in the bill for next 
year.” 

The budget proposed deletion of the proviso earmarking funds for this purpose. 
The proviso requires maintenance of separate account limitations and increases 
administrative paperwork. The price spread studies are a part of the regular 
marketing research program. The Department fully agrees with the House com- 
mittee that this is important and needed work. This work has been expanded and 
funds being devoted to studies on the price spread will exceed the minimum speci- 
fied in the proviso in the 1956 Appropriation Act. With the increased funds pro- 
posed in the budget estimates for 1957, the Department will further expand this 
work. Its deletion will simplify accounting and reporting procedures and eliml- 
nate unnecessary paperwork. 
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MARKETING SERVICES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 874; pt. 5, pp. 139, 144, 194, 197, 243, 261, .nd 263) 


(Senate hearings, p. 397) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $687,000 pay act supplemental)_.._ $12, 674, 510 


Budget estimate, 1957 13, 016, 000 
House bill, 1957 13, 000, 000 


House reduction 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 16, line 22, strike out “$13,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$13,016,000,” the budget estimate, an increase of $16,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 
(Amendment 1) 


The committee report states on page 12: 

“For marketing services, the committee has approved an increase of $325,490 
over funds provided for 1956. The amount recommended includes an increase of 
$150,000 to expand and improve marketing news services in various areas of 
the country. The balance of the increase will strengthen grain and tobacco in- 
spection services, supervision of federally licensed warehouses, and administra- 
tion of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

“The committee has increased the budget by $50,000 for several new market 
news services where local interests indicate the need for and support of these 
facilities. Strong support appears to exist for such additional facilities on a 
cooperative Federal and local financing arrangement at several points, including 
Fort Smith, Ark., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Also, this increase will cover a rice 
and grain reporting service in Mississippi, where matching funds have already 
been made available by local interests.” 

The net reduction of $16,000 by the House is summarized as follows: 


| 
} E flect of com- 
Increase Wom os = a r ied 
sroposed Use action mendec 
in budget on budget changes by 
7 | estimates the Senate 





Market News Service eas , O58 +$4, 055 
Service at Fort Smith, Ark., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and rice 
and grain reporting service in Mississippi 5, — 50, 000 
Total increase, Market News Service 55 +45, 945 | —45, 945 
Inspection, grading and classing and standardization +-36, 035 +400 
Regulatory activities +147, —7, 945 +7, 945 
Special mobilization planning 53, 53, 6 +53, 600 


+16, 000 





If the new market news services discussed by the House committee in its 
report are to be provided, the effects of the House bill is to eliminate the $53,600 
budgeted for special mobilization planning and to reduce by $8,345 the amounts 
budgeted for needed strengthening of specific marketing services. 

The Department recommends restoration of the $16,000 and distribution of 
the total 1957 increase as proposed in the budget. Restoration of the budget 
estimate would make available $53,600 for special mobilization planning work. 
Responsibility has been vested in the Agricultural Marketing Service to carry 
out certain of the defense mobilization functions which have been assigned to 
the Department of Agriculture. These functions include development of standby 
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distribution plans, including allocation, restrictions and similar food orders, 
the civilian requirements claimancy function, the determination of require- 
ments for nonfood materials and facilities essential to food processing and 
distribution, the determination of manpower needs for food processing andj 
distribution, development of plans for reducing the vulnerability to attack of 
certain processing and distribution facilities and the development of plans to 
assure continuity of essential functions of the agency. This includes periodic 
testing of preparedness measures to guide future planning. 

A great deal of additional work is needed to carry on these and other projects 
in order to enable the Department to deal appropriately with all of the food 
problems which would or might exist in a period of full mobilization. Addi- 
tional funds are needed to provide for the effective guidance and direction 
of this work, to coordinate planning activities among various organizationa) 
units of the Agricultural Marketing Service and between the Service and other 
agencies of the Department and other departments of Government, and to as- 
sure that the records necessary to assure continuity of the Department’s func- 
tions in an emergency are assembled and placed at appropriate locations. This 
work must be performed. Unless funds are made available in the manner 
requested, the work would have to be financed entirely from other funds avail- 
able to the Agricultural Marketing Service, requiring curtailment in other 
needed marketing activities. It is also recommended that the $8,345 be re- 
stored for other service work, principally the urgently needed regulatory activi- 
ties, including the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

With regard to the new market news services discussed in the committee 
report, the Department takes the following position : 

1. Fort Smith, Ark., has been classified as a category III service under the 
financing provisions contained in the approved program for development of the 
Market News Service. As such, it should be financed entirely from State and 
local funds. Expenditure of Federal funds for a service classified as category 
III would nullify the financing principles contained in the market news develop- 
ment program, and make it particularly difficult to expect the States in the future 
to finance their share of the cooperative market news service on a basis con- 
sistent with the market news development program. 

2. Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: During the period October 12, 1953, through March 
1955, a cooperative service on livestock was conducted at Sioux Falls pur- 
suant to provisions of the 1954 Appropriation Act for this Department. This 
item was inserted by the Senate committee with the following statement: 

“The increase recommended by the committee is for the establishment of a 
livestock market news service at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. In view of the policy 
of the committee as to Federal funds being matched by local agencies, it is ex- 
pected that the additional amount required for such service will be defrayed 
from local sources.” 

As of March 31, 1955, the service was discontinued due to the fact that the 
local funds were withdrawn. The 1957 House committee report reiterates the 
principle of cooperative financing for Sioux Falls. If local funds are, in fact, 
available at this time, the Department stands ready to reinstitute the service. 

3. Mississippi rice and grain reporting service: This service would be similar 
in scope and operation to that initiated in fiscal year 1956 with the cooperation 
of the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. It would provide for a service 
in the State of Mississippi and the strengthening of the leased wire service 
throughout the southern Rice Belt. This would round out the market reporting 
service for the rice-producing areas of the South. However, it should not be 
initiated at the expense of other urgently needed marketing services, which have 
been budgeted. Initiation of this service would require an additional $25,000 
above the budget estimate. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 886-899; Senate hearings, p. 429) 
Appropriation, 1956 


Budget estimate, 1957 
House bill, 1957 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 17, line 11, strike out “$1,100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,200,000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $100,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


(AMENDMENT 1) 


The House action would not permit the Department to approve some marketing 
service projects offered by the States for matching that in every way merit 
Federal support and encouragement. 

Many State legislatures have already appropriated substantial increases for 
this work. They recognize the accomplishments of this marketing service work 
and particularly the present need for increased work due to current surplus 
situations and lowered farm income. This work is aimed at getting into use 
in the marketing of farm products, improved methods and practices developed 
in the marketing research program and to furnish special basic data on a local 
or area basis. 

The budget estimate provides the minimum needed to match only that part of 
these requests that promise the greatest benefits. 


ScHooL LUNCH PROGRAM 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 804, 805, 810, 904-927 ; pt. 5, pp. 21, 97, 98, 101, 105-106, 
108, 145, 394, 399-400, 404, 467, 470-471) 


(Senate hearings, p. 437) 
Appropriation, 1956 


Budget estimate, 1957 
House bill, 1957 


House increase 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 17, line 15, strike out “$100,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$83,236,000”, the budget estimate, a decrease of $16,764,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 
(Amendment 1) 


The House committee report (pp. 12 and 12) states as follows: 

“The committee recognizes that, while Federal appropriations have remained 
approximately the same during recent years, the needs of the schools for funds 
under this program have continued to increase in view of steadily increasing 
school enrollments, in view of the larger number of schools participating each 
year, and in view of the increased costs of serving lunches. It believes that the 
need has reached the point where a rather substantial increase in funds for this 
purpose is necessary. Therefore, it has gone above the budget by $16,764,000 to 
provide the sum of $100 million for fiscal year 1957. 

“Tt is realized that there are many who feel that a larger sum is justified. How- 
ever, in view of the new school milk program which will make another $75 million 
available during the fiscal year 1957, and in view of the definite assurances of the 
Department that increased amounts of surplus agricultural commodities will be 
made available to the school-lunch program during the coming year, the com- 
mittee feels that the amount proposed is the maximum which it should recommend 
for the coming year.” 

The Department supports the budget estimate which provides the same level 
of Federal assistance (both cash and sec. 6 foods) to the States that has been 
provided through this appropriation for the past few years. Because of the sub- 
stantial assistance provided from other sources, the amount of Federal food as- 
sistance to children in school this year is at a record level, through assistance 
available under the national school lunch program, through donations of large 
quantities of surplus commodities, and through the special school milk program. 
In addition to the large Federal contributions to this program, contributions from 
the States are expected to continue at an increased rate. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pt. 8, p. 1094; Senate hearings, p. 377) 


Appropriation, 1956 (including $80,000 pay act supplemental)_______ $3, 445, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 3, 890, 000 
House bill, 1957- 3, 600, 000 


House reduction —290, 000 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 18, line 1, strike out “$3,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$3,890,000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $290,000. 

(2) Page 17, line 24, strike out “$20,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$25,000”, 
and insert after the word “allowances” the following: “and extending courtesies 
to representatives of foreign countries.” 

(3) Page 18, line 1, strike out “Provided, That not less than $400,000 of the 
funds contained in this appropriation shall be available to obtain statistics and 
related facts on foreign production and full and complete information on methods 
used by other countries to move farm commodities in world trade on a competi- 
tive basis.” 

JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENTS 


(Amendment 1) 


The House committee report, page 13, states as follows: 

“For the fiscal year 1957, the committee recommends $3,600,000 for this pro- 
gram, an increase of $157,000 over appropriations for 1956, and a reduction of 
$290,000 in the budget estimate. In view of large increases granted to this 
activity during the past several years, the committee feels that the amount 
recommended for the coming year is ample. 

“The increase will permit the Service to expand studies of foreign com- 
petition with American agricultural products, and will permit the strengthening 
of efforts to expand American export markets for United States agricultural 
products.” 

Although the committee report indicates that there is an increase of $157,000 
over the appropriation for 1956 a part of this is in fact only an apparent increase. 
The amount requested by the Foreign Agricultural Service to cover Pay Act 
costs in 1956 was only $80,000. The total amount required to cover those 
Pay Act costs was $134,000. The Service absorbed $54,000 of those costs because 
of delays in recruiting, clearing, and sending agricultural attachés to foreign 
posts. Had the Service been able to send the attachés to the foreign posts on 
schedule the appropriation for the Service in 1956 would have been $3,497,000 
instead of $3,443,000. Consequently, the $3,600,000 recommended by the com- 
mittee for 1957 represents an actual increase of only $103,000. 

While the committee’s report states that there have been large increases 
granted to this Service during the past several years no increase was provided 
in this appropriation for Washington in 1956. All of the increase in 1956 was 
for the attaché program in the field. The expansion in the Washington office 
of the Service in the last 2 or 3 years has been primarily in section 32 funds 
for the market development program. The substantial expansion of the attaché 
program in the field has resulted in a considerable increase in the volume of 
information on foreign agriculture coming to Washington. In order to utilize 
this information effectively it is necessary to expand the facilities in the Wash- 
ington office for assembling and analyzing the information and getting it to the 
persons and groups who need it. The additional amount approved by the 
House would permit a limited expansion. 

The requested increase is needed for studies of the competition and govern- 
mental actions with which the United States is faced in a number of foreign 
countries. If the different farm and trade groups in the United States are to 
compete effectively in the sale of their agricultural commodities to foreign coun- 
tries additional facts on the different phases of competition in those countries 
must be obtained. 

It is urgently recommended that the $290,000 reduction be restored. 
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(Amendment 2) 


The requested increase in representation allowances was mainly to provide 
funds for extending courtesies to important representatives of foreign countries 
who come to the United States. A part would also be used by marketing 
specialists abroad in promoting markets for United States farm commodities. 

Experience has demonstrated that when the Secretary or other officials of 
the Department visit foreign countries in connection with their official duties 
there is usually some form of courtesy such as luncheons or dinners extended to 
them by officials of those countries. The purpose of this additional amount is 
to enable the Department to make a modest effort in returning these courtesies 
when visits are made to this country by important representatives of foreign 
countries. 

At the present time there are no funds available for this purpose. The 
Department of State has no funds which could be used by this Department for 
this purpose. This authority is urgently needed in view of the increasing im- 
portance of the Department’s activities concerned with the development of 
foreign markets for surplus agricultural commodities. 

The $20,000 shown in the House bill is the same amount that is available 
for representation allowances in 1956 for use of the agricultural attachés in the 
different posts throughout the world. The additional $5,000 for extending 
courtesies to representatives of foreign countries when they come to the United 
States and for use by marketing specialists abroad will aid in maintaining rela- 
tions needed in our marketing of farm products abroad. 

Similar authority for payment of expenses for extending courtesies has been 
granted by the Congress to other agencies, including the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, United States Information Agency, Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, Tennessee Valley Authority, Public Health Service, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and the Maritime Activities of the Commerce Department. 

It is strongly urged that the additional $5,000 for representation which was 
deleted by the House be restored, including the language “and for extending 
courtesies to representatives of foreign countries.” 


(Amendment 3) 


The bill requires that not less than $400,000 be used for making competition 
studies, an increase of $150,000 over the $250,000 required to be so used in 1956, 
while the real increase allowed by the House in the total appropriation is only 
$103,000. While the Department is in complete agreement with the objective 
of the language inserted by the House and expects to carry on this activity to 
the fullest extent practicable, it is strongly recommended that the limitation 
be deleted. 

It would seriously curtail other important activities of the Service and reduce 
the effectiveness of the total program to shift funds as required by the House 
action. 

Also the retention of the limitation requires additional accounting records, 
complicated by the fact that many of the employees who will be working on 
these studies will also be engaged in other work. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1078; Senate hearings, p. 287) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $44,000 pay-act supplemental) $775, 000 


—<_——— 
Budget estimate, 1957 
House bill, 1957 TSO, OOO 


House reduction —7, 400 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 18, line 10, strike out “$780,000” and insert in lieu thereof $787,400,” 
the budget estimate, an increase of $7,400. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The workload of the Commodity Exchange Authority at the present time is at 
an alltime peak. CEA is faced with a number of large-scale investigations and 
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administrative proceedings arising from manipulative operations in the futures 
markets. Any curtailment of present activities would impair the effectiveness of 
the enforcement program. The reduction consists of : 

(a) Decrease of $2,400 in the funds requested to implement, on a full-year basis 
the regulation of futures trading in onions recently required by Public Law 174 
84th Congress, approved July 26, 1955. The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1956, carried $33,000 for this work for 10 months of the fiscal year 1956. 

An increase of $7,400 was requested for placing on a full-year basis regulation 
of futures trading in onions in the fiscal year 1957. Of this amount the House 
Committee on Appropriations allowed only $5,000. 

(b) General decrease of $5,000 representing pay act costs voluntarily absorbed 
in 1956, but projected into 1957 by the House action. 

The amount involved is not large, but it would be of considerable consequence 
in view of the small size of the agency, which is now operating under a workload 
requiring selection on a priority basis of enforcement matters to which attention 
can be given. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 
( House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 1737-1760 ; Senate hearings, p. 461) 


Sec. 392 Total appro- 
limitation priation 


Appropriation, 1956 (including supplemental for pay-act costs) $6, 343, 100 $39, 150, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 6, 571, 100 41, 463, 000 
House bill, 1957 6, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 


House reduction —571, 100 —463, 00 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 18, line 16, strike out “$41,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$41,463,000,” the budget estimate, an increase of $463,000. 

(2) Page 18, line 17, strike out “$6,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,571,100,” the budget estimate, an increase of $571,100. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENTS 


Amendments (1) and (2) 


The limitation of $6,000,000 in the House bill for section 392 (State and 
National office expenses) is the same as the limitation for 1956 prior to adjust- 
ment ror pay-act increases, and is a reduction of $571,100 below the budget esti- 
mate for this limitation. 

The House bill, therefore, fails to provide for the mandatory pay increases and 
for the following additional increases proposed in the budget, as follows: 


(a) Continuation of increase in limitation for pay-act costs, as pro- 
vided for 1956 $343, 100 
(b) Increased State office supervision over county offices to provide 
adequate training, assistance, and supervision 174, 700 
(c) For increased workload in connection with defense mobilization 
activities 53, 300 


(a) Absorption of the funds for pay-act costs would almost completely undo 
the strengthening of agricultural stabilization and conservation State office 
assistance, training, and supervision of agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion county offices which was made possible with increases provided for such 
purpose by the Congress in the 1956 Appropriation Act. 

Specifically, the House action would require a reduction of about 80 percent 
of the additional specialists, farmer fieldman, and auditors added to the agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation State offices in 1956 to strengthen the train- 
ing, assistance, and supervision of the acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programe. 
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(b) Elimination of the increase of $174,700 would make it impossible to further 
strengthen State office administration, supervision, and audit of these programs. 
Part of the increased strengthening in ASC State offices is directed toward in- 
creasing the degree of compliance with acreage allotments. Experience has shown 
that it is becoming more difficult to obtain such compliance. To the extent that 
compliance is not obtained the acreage allotment and marketing quota program 
is thereby rendered ineffective. 

(c) Elimination of the increase of $53,300 for defense mobilization work 
would slow up essential work assigned under defense mobilization responsibilities 
relating to food and nonfood requirements, allocations, manpower, and mobiliza- 
tion planning. 

Defense mobilization responsibilities relating to food and nonfood requirements, 
allocations, manpower, and mobilization planning have been assigned to Com- 
modity Stabilization Service in Secretary’s memorandum 1346 pursuant to 
Defense Mobilization Order I-9. 

Work to be done with the requested increase will include evaluation of sup- 
plies of and requirements for food for various stages of mobilization. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization is placing increased emphasis on this work as a part of 
its overall supply requirements analysis for the entire economy. 

The evaluation of supplies and requirements for food will be used (1) to deter- 
mine possible deficiencies or maladjustments which will form a basis for neces- 
sary food production programing, and (2) as a basis for advanced planning of 
quantitative food allocations which, if properly applied, would release some of the 
pressure on supplies and production. 

In support of the food-production program, standby goals must be prepared 
and requirements for nonfood materials and manpower necessary to support the 
fuod-production program must be determined. Standby orders are necessary 
which will insure the proper distribution of farm equipment and commercial 
fertilizers and other production requisites in rural areas. 

As indicated, all of these activities are concerned with food production aud 
as such are related to the agricultural adjustment program. 

With limited manpower it has not been possible to keep up with the prescribed 
time schedule for the work program and to study the many new production 
problems which are apparent. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Sucar AcT PpoGRAM 


aro. 


(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 1760-1772 : Senate hearings, p. 463) 


ines 

Administra- a 

tive expense Program | Potal appro- 
limitation priation 


Appropriation, 1956 sae see , 643, 500 | $57,956, 500 | $59, 600, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957. iin a ieee acmte ; 1, 873, 000 65, 727, 000 67, 600, 000 
House bill, 1957_- edi dla aitae eh. 1, 700, 000 66, 900, 000 62, 600, 000 


ROUTINE. i clboteninccndasnbbnionins Saacette 173, 000 4, 827, 000 5, 000, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 18, line 23, strike out “$62,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$67,600,000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $5,000,000. 

(2) Page 19, line 2, strike out “$1,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,873,000”, the budget estimate, an increase of $173,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENTS 


Action taken by the House reduced the total amount of the appropriation esti- 
mate for the 1957 fiscal year from $67,600,000 to $62,600,000. The effect of this 
$5 million eut is to decrease by $4,827,000 the amount needed for mandatory 
payments to farmers on the 1956 crop and to reduce the administrative expense 
limitation by $173,000. 


76330—56——57 
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(Amendment 1) 
Payments to producers 


The budget estimate was prepared on the basis that payments of $14,811,071 
on the 1956-57 Puerto Rico crop would be deferred until the fiscal year 1958. The 
reduction by the committee has the effect of increasing the total payment deferra) 
to $19,638,071, which is $3,282,071 more than the total estimated payments on 
the Puerto Rican crop. This means it will be necessary to defer paymeuts in 
an area, or areas, other than Puerto Rico, until fiscal year 1958. This presents a 
grave problem since the 1956 crops, in areas other than Puerto Rico, will be 
harvested, for the most part, prior to December 31, 1956. Any delay in making 
payments to sugar beet and sugarcane farmers would have a serious adverse 
effect in attaining the objectives for which the Sugar Act was designed. More- 
over, it would tend to undermine the confidence of the sugar producers that the 
Government will carry out its commitments under the law. 

The Department recommends that the Senate restore the budget estimate for 
this item. 

(Amendment 2) 


Administrative expense limitation 


The recommended reduction of $173,000 in the administrative expense esti- 
mate would eliminate substantially all additional funds required for effective 
overall compliance checking, including acreage measurements with respect to 
1956 sugar beet and sugarcane crop proportionate shares (acreage allotments), 
already established. The loss of these funds would be a crippling blow to the 
administration of the sugar program. To be deprived of the funds needed to 
effectively measure acreage and check compliance with wage rate and fair price 
requirements with respect to 1956 crop proportionate shares would preclude 
strengthening overall compliance checking which is urgently needed for an efi- 
cient program. It would also result in unnecessary expense to farmers planting 
1957 crops since only a token amount of measuring could be done in the fiscal 
year 1957. Farmers in many cases would perform expensive cultivation opera- 
tions on acreage which may later be found to be in excess of allotments. The 
Department is making a determined effort to place the compliance checking pro- 
gram on as current a basis as possible in order to avoid unnecessary expense to 
both farmers and the Government. 

The Department strongly urges the restoration of the budget estimate for ad- 
ministrative expenses under this appropriation. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


LOAN AUTHORIZATION 
(House hearings, part 3, p. 1038 ; Senate hearings, p. 293) 


Electrification Telephone 


a —---- 
| 


Reserve 
authorization 


Reserve 


Regular authorization 


Regular 


Loan authorization, 1956... ____- | $160, 600, 000 $100, 000, 000 | $75, 000, 000 | 


— =| ==> 


Budget estimate, 1957.......___. ; 145,300,000 | 25,000,000 | 49, 500,000 |... ; 
House bill, 1957 ate w-ace---ss--| 145,300,000 | 68, 700, 000 | 49, 500, 000 $50, 000, 000 


ae ernie i a a nso] 4-43, 700, 000 +50, 500, 000 





AMENDMENTS BEQUESTED 
(1) Page 19, line 15, strike out “$68,700,000,” and insert in lieu thereof 


“$25,000,000,” the budget estimate for the electrification reserve authorization. 


(2) Page 19, lines 16-17, strike out “and $50,500,000 for the rural telephone 
program.” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENTS 
Amendment No. 1 (Electrification loan reserve authorization) 


The House committee report (p. 15) stated: 

“The budget for 1957 included the sum of $145,300,000 for rural electrification 
loans, together with a contingency fund of $25 million. The budget also included 
the sum of $49,500,000 for the rural telephone program. In view of strong rep- 
resentations from the REA co-ops throughout the country that total funds of 
$214 million will be required for rural electrification loans, instead of the 
$170,300,000 ineluded in the budget, the committee has increased the contingency 
fund by the sum of $43,700,000.” 

The Department supports the budget estimate, which provided for electrifica- 
tion loans of $185 million plus a reserve authorization of $25 million, for the 
fiscal year 1957, as follows: 


Loan authorization $145, 300, 000 
Carryover from prior years 35, 223, 431 
Rescissions of prior loans 


185, 023, 431 
—23, 431 


Total estimated loan requirements 185, 000, 000 
Reserve authorization 25, 000, 000 


Total available, budget estimate 210, 000, 000 


Present indications are that electrification loans for 1957 will total about 
$185 million, the same amount contemplated in the budget estimates. It is 
estimated that the reserve authorization of $25 million requested in the budget 
estimate would provide sufficient flexibility to meet any unforeseen needs in 
fiscal year 1957. 


Amendment No. 2 (telephone reserve authorization) 


The House committee report (p. 15) stated: 

“Also, in view of indications that $100 million may be required for the rural 
telephone programs, in lieu of the sum of $49,500,000 included in the budget, 
the committee has included a contingency fund of $50,500,000 for loans under 
that program.” 

The Department supports the budget estimate which provided for telephone 
loans of $30 million for the fiscal year 1957, as follows: 

Loan authorization $49, 500, 000 
Carryover from prior years 29, 556, 176 
Rescission of prior year loans 


80, 056, 176 


Total estimated loan requirements 


Present indications are that $80 million is about the maximum amount of loans 
which can be processed during the year with the number of qualified personnel 
which REA can recruit, and with the situation on delivery of central station 


equipment, if adequate attention is to be given to construction and loan security 
activities. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1038; Senate hearings, p. 293) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $460,000 Pay Act supplemental) $8, 135, 785 


Budget estimate, 1957 8, 700, 000 
House bill, 1957 


House reduction 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 20, line 4, strike out “$8,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$8,700,000,” 
the budget estimate, an increase of $200,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


(Amendment 1) 


The budget estimate of $8,700,000 for the fiscal year 1957 is the minimum con- 
sidered necessary to meet the lending and construction needs for the rural electri- 
fication and telephone programs and to give the minimum attention required to 
protect the security of over $2 billion in outstanding loans. 

During the past several years the administrative expenses of the electrification 
program have been reduced about $2% million annually. All but the most es- 
sential services have been eliminated and wherever possible full responsibility has 
been placed with the borrowers for carrying out necessary activities. The elec- 
trification activities now being carried out by REA are being handled essentially 
by skeleton staffs. The electric staff provided for in the budget request cannot 
be reduced if the minimum activities are to be carried out in the electrification 
program. 

In the telephone program the construction phase of the program is developing 
rapidly and additional people will be needed to handle the increasing workload, 
During the fiscal year 1957 there will be a heavy increase in the number of bor- 
rowers starting to operate their systems and the need for loan security work will 
develop rapidly. It is extremely important that these loan security needs be 
handled promptly and that the necessary additional staff be available for this 
purpose. Whatever increase in funds is made available for fiscal year 1957, 
priority must be given to the loan security activities in protecting the outstanding 
loans. This means that if the reduction of $200,000 is not restored lending and 
construction will be delayed resulting in delays in telephone service to farmers. 

The Department strongly urges the Senate to restore the budget estimate for 
this item. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1311; Senate hearings, p. 319) 


Borrowing authorization, 1956 (total) $168, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 (total) 164, 000, 000 
House bill, 1957 : 
Regular authorization 164, 000, 000 
Reserve authorization 50, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 21, lines 18-23, strike out “; and additional amounts, not to exceed 
$50,000,000, may be borrowed under the same terms and conditions to the extent 
that such additional amounts are required during the fiscal year 1957, under the 
then existing conditions, for the expeditious and orderly conduct of these pro- 
grams”. 

JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House committee report (pp. 16-17) stated : 

“In addition, the committee has, for the first time, provided a contingency 
fund of $50 million to meet unforeseeable needs for loans during the coming 
fiscal year. This contingency fund is similar to the one which has been carried 
in the REA portion of the bill for a number of years and is based on the same 
underlying considerations. * * * 

“The committee reeognizes the importance of the production and subsistence 
loan program to the farmers of the Nation. It recognizes, also, that amounts 
provided for this purpose in recent years have not been sufficient to cover all 
demands for this type of loan. Testimony before the committee indicates that 
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these loan funds are usually exhausted in the early spring each year, leaving 
many urgent needs unsatisfied toward the end of each fiscal year. 

“In providing the contingency of $50 million, the committee hopes that the 
full need for production and subsistence loans can be met in the coming year. 
It also expects that this contingency fund will be used in part to provide funds 
for farm housing loans, in the event basic authorizing legislation is enacted sub- 
sequent to the enactment of this appropriation bill.” 

The Department supports the budget estimate which did not provide for a 
reserve authorization, but includes direct loan authorizations totaling $164 
million. 

The Department is fully aware of the need to expand and improve the credit 
facilities of the Farmers’ Home Administration, and has submitted proposed 
legislation to accomplish this. 

The proposed legislation would amend both titles I and II of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. The title I amendments would provide for (1) loans 
for the refinancing of existing indebtedness, (2) loans on less than family-type 
farms in line with the objectives of the rural development program, (3) the 
elimination of the present 90-percent limitation on the amount of an insured 
loan, and (4) increasing the insured loan authority from $100 million to $125 
million a year. Title II amendments would provide for (1) loans on less than 
family-type farms in line with the objectives of the rural development program, 
(2) inereasing the authorized total principal indebtedness limitation from $7,000 
to $10,000, (3) authorizing not to exceed 10 percent of the annual loan authori- 
zation to be used to make loans which would cause the principal indebtedness 
of the borrower to exceed $10,000, but not to exceed $20,000, and (4) authorizing, 
in justifiable cases, extending the period from 7 years to 10 years during which 
an individual may be indebted and still receive loan assistance. If these amend- 
ments are enacted, additional loan funds will be requested in a supplemental 
budget estimate. 

The Department has also submitted to the Congress an urgently needed pro- 
posed amendment to Public Law 727 (83d Cong.) which would extend the 
authority for special emergency loans to June 30, 1959, and authorize the use 
of an additional $50 million for such loans to be financed from the disaster loan 
revolving fund. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1,311; Senate hearings, p. 319) 


The House committee report, page 17, contains the following: 

“* * * The committee recognizes that the farm is a unit that requires the most 
effective balance between farm and home management. It believes that the pro- 
grams of this agency are vitally needed, particularly under present agricultural 
conditions. The committee has approved the increases in the budget recom- 
mendations so that the organization can restore the program of home supervisors, 
in part at least, which was discontinued several years ago. In the opinion of the 
committee, this can be one of the most vital programs to meet the needs of 
low-income farmers in these critical times.” 

Representatives of the Department has testified that the cooperative ar- 
rangements with the State extension services are providing reasonably adequate 
home-economices assistance to Farmers-Home Administration borrower families. 
The Department does not believe that home-management supervisory employees 
directly on the payroll of the Farmers’ Home Administration are necessary to 
provide effectively for this assistance, and recommends that it not be required 
to restore these positions. 

Also, it is not clear whether the House report intends that the entire increase 
of $215,520 be utilized to restore home-management supervisory employee as- 
sistance. The sum of $105,000 of this amount is derived from receipts to the 
Farm Tenant-Mortgage Insurance Fund. It is questionable whether this in- 
crease could properly be used specifically to employ home-management super- 
visorg, 
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OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
SALARIES AND HExPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1230; Senate hearings, p. 205) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $116,000 Pay Act supplemental) $2, 256, 000 


Transfer from “Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation” 


Total, 1956 2, 657, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957 (including transfer of $427,700 from “Admin- 
istrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation” ) 2, 762, 700 
House bill, 1957 2, 700, 000 


House reduction — 62, 700 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 22, line 17, strike out “$2,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,762,700”, the budget estimate, an increase of $62,700. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


Restoration of this reduction is urgently recommended. The decrease of 
$62,700 would impair the work of the office, as follows: 

(a) Disallowance of the increase of $26,700 for legal services for the expand- 
ing activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation: Additional funds will be re- 
quired to furnish adequate legal attention to the matters arising out of the 
activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation in view of the increased emphasis 
on the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities through foreign markets 
and other outlets. Barter transactions and sales for foreign currency, which 
have been expanded, involve considerably more legal work than cash dollar trans- 
actions. Foreign currency transactions under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
involve 3-way contractual negotiations with foreign governments, private ex- 
porters, and lending agencies with respect to the sale of surplus commodities and 
the financing arrangements thereof. This is then followed by additional work 
in the programing and conversion of foreign currency. Increased work in the 
field of contracts and claims is expected in connection with the management of 
the large accumulated inventories. 

There is increased activity on the part of the Corporation in the management, 
rotation, and handling of its huge price-support inventories and in the disposition 
of commodities in foreign and other available outlets during the fiscal year 1956, 
and it is contemplated that such activities will be carried out at the same accel- 
erated pace through the fiscal year 1957. At that time the peak of referrals in 
connection with claims arising out of 1956 activities will reach the Office of the 
General Counsel resulting in a greater workload in legal services. 

(b) General reduction of $36,000, caused by projecting into fiscal year 1957 
the absorption of Pay Act costs voluntarily assumed by the Office in 1956. Be- 
cause of savings effected by the Office during the first half of the fiscal year 1956, 
part of the Pay Act costs can be met this year; however, the reduction of a like 
amount in the fiscal year 1957 would necessitate curtailment of legal services for 
certain phases of the work, as follows: 

1, The acreage allotments and farm marketing quotas programs. These mat- 
ters include hearings on appeals on acreage allotments and court actions to collect 
penalties under the farm-marketing quota program ; 

2. The servicing of the increasing number of outstanding loans of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. Delays in handling these legal matters could affect ad- 
versely the Government’s security interest in the loans; and 

3. The marketing agreement and order programs and activities under the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. This could cause delay in the issuance 
of original and amended orders, create a backlog of adversary proceedings and 
tend to defeat the purposes for which the programs were devised. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 951; Senate hearings, p. 341) 
Appropriation, 1956 (including $138,000 Pay Act supplemental) 2, 376, 460 


Transfer from “Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration” ‘ ; ' 113, 345 


2, 489. 805 


Budget estimate, 1957 (including transfer of $113,500 from “Admin- 
istrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation” ) .. 2,510,500 
House bill, 1957 ; 2, 500, OOO 


House reduction pind —10, 500 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 23, line 5, strike out “$2,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,510,- 
500,” the budget estimate, an increase of $10,500. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House reduction of $10,500 would make it impossible to provide on a full- 
time basis, a competent person to coordinate the administration of the rural 
development program which is already going forward in more than 25 States, and 
which will be expanded next year. 

The 1957 budget estimate increase provided for the salary of an assistant to the 
Secretary who, in addition to coordinating the administration of the rural devel- 
opment program in the Department, would serve as liaison between the Depart- 
ment and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of 
Labor, other departments of the executive branch, and committees in the various 
States which are providing coordination and local direction. The increase also 
provided for necessary secretarial assistance and miscellaneous expenses. 

The action taken by the House creates a serious problem since it is deemed 
necessary that an experienced person be assigned on a full-time basis in order 
that overall coordination and administration of the rural development program 
be provided. 

Several agencies of the Department are trying to do everything possible to 
alleviate the low-income status among many farm families by helping them to 
improve their operations and the standard of living. The Department of Agri- 
culture is working closely with other departments of the Federal Government 
and with States in arriivng at a solution of the problem. All possible help is being 
given to States and counties that are carrying forward rural development 
programs. 

It is essential that a competent person be assigned full time in order to 
strengthen the coordination and administration of the rural development pro- 
gram, The present staff of the office represents the minimum needed to effec- 
tively administer the Department with its many varied and complex activities. 

The Department, therefore, urgently recommends the restoration of the budget 
estimate for this oftice. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1017; Senate hearings, p. 350) 


Appropriation, 1956 (ineInding $43,500 Pay Act supplemental)______ $1, 281, 500 
Trausfer from “Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration” 17, 100 


Base for 1957 1, 298, 600 
Budget estimate, 1957 (including transfer of $17,100 from “Adminis- 
trative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation”) 
House bill, 1957 1, 325, 000 


House reduction 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 23, line 10, strike out “$1,325,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,348,100,” the budget estimate, an increase of $23,100. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House action reduces the amount needed for the development of special ma- 
terials in connection with the rural development program from $31,400 to $8,300, 
This program for special assistance to low-income and part-time farmers involves 
the preparation and use of a totally new and different type of information ma- 
terial. Because of the needs of the special group to be reached, the present pub- 
lications and usual information and educational materials of the Department will 
not be suitable. There is a definite need for simplified, highly visualized materials 
for use of county workers who will collaborate in programs for low-income and 
part-time farmers in the pilot program. Present funds are inadequate to develop 
special publications and visual aids material. 

Because the Office of Information has specialized creative skills both in pub- 
lications und in visual aids, these pioneering materials should be developed within 
this Office and be designed to service all agencies engaged in the program. This 
Office, as the coordinator of information work in the Department, will concentrate 
information resources available in Department agencies for use in the pilot pro- 
gram directed toward low-income families. The Office will join with other depart- 
ments to develop information for the pilot program in such areas as rural develop- 
ment, vocational training, industry development in rural areas, and social security 
for farmers. Materials created in this pilot program would be reproduced in suff- 
cient quantities for an expanded program at very little increased cost as creative 
work would largely be accomplished in this pilot activity. 


LIBRARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1026; Senate hearings, p. 357) 


Appropriation, 1956 (including $40,000 pay act supplemental) $699, 950 


Budget estimate, 1957 
House bill, 1957 725, 000 


House reduction 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 24; line 7, strike out “$725,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$773,000", 
the budget estimate, an increase of $48,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The House committee report, page 18, contains the following statement rela- 
tive to these items: 

“The bill includes $725,000 for this activity during 1957, an increase of $25,050 
over 1956 and a decrease of $48,000 in the budget estimate. The increase will 
enable the library to meet the increased needs of the research personnel of the 
Department for scientific information resulting from expanding research pro- 
grams of the Department.” 

This action (1) eliminates the possibility of providing a publications exchange 
center service to the land-grant colleges; (2) seriously redtices the program to 
provide library services and assistance to the expanded research work of the 
Department; and (3) eliminates the program for binding and microfilming 
part of the backlog of basic agricultural materials. 

Restoration of this reduction is urgently needed for the reasons given below: 

(a) Publications exchange center (+$9,425).—The impetus for this service 
came from the Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years funds have been provided by the International Cooperation 
Administration for the Department library to make surveys in foreign areas [0 
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determine how and where distribution and exchange of publications in the field 
of agriculture can best be made between the land-grant colleges, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and institutions in those foreign areas. The Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities requested that they be 
provided with guidance and continued information concerning the exchange of 
publications upon completion of the foreign surveys. The association also re- 
quested that the center to supply guidance and information be made as a function 
of the Department library. This activity will provide for the effective distribu- 
tion and exchange of basic information and technical agricultural publications 
and thus-eliminate much duplication and unprofitable distributions of domestic 
publications. The restoration of $9,425 will enable the library to provide informa- 
tion to the land-grant colleges and State universities and to the foreign institu- 
tions for the coordination of publications exchange in the field of agriculture. 

(b) Assistance to expanded research programs of the Department (4+-$27,- 
575).—Twentieth century scientific research has developed into a highly com- 
plex operation which relies heavily upon special library support for all stages 
of its performance. Basic to most research is a comprehensive study of all pre- 
vious related-work. This provides a method for not only eliminating time-con- 
suming and costly duplication of effort but, in addition, provides a background 
for the development of the project. 

Experience indicates that the library does not have sufficient book stock or 
trained personnel to meet the present needs of research workers in the Depart- 
ment. Plans for the expansion of departmental research in new areas and in- 
creases in the intensity of present research will create demands upon the library 
that cannot be met with the increase in funds indicated. The restoration of 
$27,575 is urgently needed to enable the-library- to strengthen its resources in its 
main coHection and to meet,.even.in.a measure, the needs of research being done 
outside Washington, 

(ce) Preservation of unbound publications (+411,000)—Serving as the 
National Agricultural Library it is necessary for the library to maintain and 
preserve all important agricultural publications. The library’s binding problems 
are unusually acute since agricultural materials are generally published in 
pamphlet, bulletin, magazine, or other unbound form. For many years funds have 
not been sufficient for the binding or microfilming of materials basic to agricul- 
ture research and history. The present large backlog is constantly growing. 
Some publications existing only in the Department library collection are deteri- 
crating to the point where it will soon be impossible to bind or microfilm them. 
The restoration of $11,000 is needed to enable the library to begin the program 
for preserving this material. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ExPeENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


( House hearing, p: 4,p. 1827 ; Senate hearings, p. 466) 


Appropriation, 1956 (including $4,750,000 Pay Act supplemental)__ $30, 750, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 31, 000, 000 
House bill, 1957 31, 000, 000 
House increase or decrease 0 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


(1) Page 25, lines 16 to 20, after the words “as amended” strike out the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That $1,000,000 of this authorization shall be avail- 
able only to expand and strengthen the sales program of the Corporation pur- 
suant touutherity contained imthe Corporation’s charter :”. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 
(Amendment 1) 


The House committee report (pp. 4.and 5) states as follows: 

“* * * the committee set aside funds in last year’s bill * * * to establish an 
aggressive sales program in the Department. Congress supported such action 
and the committee is pleased to note that the Department has taken some action 
along these lines.” 
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“To encourage continued efforts in this field, the committee has again ear- 
marked funds for a CCC sales organization next year. * * *” 

In the fiscal year 1956 the Department established a sales organization for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as indicated by the committee’s report. 
There are two important factors which should be recognized, however, in the 
effect that earmarking funds specifically for sales expansion has upon the admin- 
istrative expense authorization. 

First, expanded sales activity is an extremely restricted function by definition 
and funds earmarked therefor cannot be used for any other purpose. The gratify. 
ing results of expanded sales attained during the current fiscal year were ac- 
complished with an estimated expenditure of approximately $175,000. For the 
fiscal year 1957 the budget estimates contained $500,000, or approximately 3 
times the amount expended during the current fiscal year. This may be more 
than needed or than can be used to advantage, but was included in the estimates 
in keeping with the Department’s policy of exploring every possible avenue for 
disposing of its price support inventories. In this connection, it should be noted 
also that because of the existence of this special earmarking of funds this year, 
it was necessary to request a larger supplemental authorization for the current 
fiscal year than would have otherwise been necessary because funds set aside 
for expanded sales could not be used for other increases in program volume. 

Second, the work of the Office of the General Sales Manager, the only organ- 
izational unit in the Commodity Stabilization Service utilizing these earmarked 
funds, complements rather than substitutes for existing organizational units en 
gaged in actual sales operations. For example, the time of a representative of 
the General Sales Manager’s Office expended in seeking and negotiating the sale 
of 100,000 bushels of wheat may result in a very small expenditure of funds 
However, such action represents only the beginning in terms of workload and 
costs to the Corporation. After the sale is negotiated, the contract must be drawn 
up; financing arrangements (perhaps involving letters of credit) must be made; 
boxcars must be obtained. 

If the sale involves exports, ocean transportation must also be obtained, ware- 
house receipts representing the quantity and quality of wheat desired must be 
selected and if not available in one warehouse a number of loading orders must 
be issued to warehousemen and followed up to assure that the wheat is delivered 
to destination areas in an orderly and efficient manner for unloading; settlement 
must be made with each individual warehouse shipping the wheat and the freight 
charges or each car shipped must also be paid. The cost of these activities far 
exceeds the cost of negotiating the sale; consequently, the more successful the 
sales staff, the heavier the workload of the Corporation. 

Therefore, rather than needlessly tie up funds in a limitation for which full 
use cannot be made, it is recommended that the limitation be deleted, thereby 
permitting the Corporation to make full use of its administrative expense limita- 
tion in implementing the work of the General Sales Manager. However, if the 
limitation is not deleted, it is recommended that the amount of the limitation not 
exceed $500,000 which is the maximum amount which can be effectively used for 
the office of the Sales Manager. 

The House committee report, page 19, under the heading “Limitation on Ad- 
ministrative Expenses,” includes the following: 

“The small increase over funds available for the current fiscal year will enable 
the Corporation to meet its responsibilities under price-support programs in the 
coming year and will cover any additional responsibilities resulting from the new 
soil-bank program. Under the bill recently passed by the House, the financing 
of the soil-bank program during the next year will be handled through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.” 

The amount of funds contained in the budget estimate and approved by the 
House will enable the Corporation to meet its additional responsibilities result- 
ing from the new soil-bank program. It is anticipated that the workload of the 
Corporation itself arising from these responsibilities will be minor and primarily 
confined to making financial arrangements for the soil-bank program. 

Pursuant to pending legislation, operating and administrative expenses of the 
soil-bank program during the fiscal year 1957 will be financed initially from the 
Corporation’s general funds, accounted for separately, and subsequently reim- 
bursed from appropriations made specifically therefor as in the case of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, Public Law 480 programs, and others. In no event 
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will general operating or administrative expenses of the soil-bank program be 
charged to the CCC administrative expense limitation. After 1957, the soil-bank 
program will be financed from appropriations made in advance. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEcTION 501 
LIMITATION ON PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 2061 ; Senate hearings, p. 364) 


Budget estimate, 1957 645, of which 23 would be 
additional vehicles, and 622 
would be replacements. 

House bill, 1957 645 for replaceemnt only. 


AMENDMENT REQUIRED 


(1) Page 30, line 23, strike out “for replacement only”, or, if preferred, insert 
“of which 622 shall be”, after the word “vehicles”, so that the phrase would read : 
“* * * not to exceed 645 passenger motor vehicles of which 622 shall be for re- 
placement only * * *”, 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


The original budget estimate requested authority to purchase 622 passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only (exclusive of those for the Forest Service 
carried in another bill). 

The budget amendment carried in House Document 326 requested authority for 
the purchase of 23 additional vehicles needed in the expanded research program 
included in the same document. 

The House bill provides the total number of purchases needed, but fails to 
permit 23 of the purchases to be made as additions rather than replacements. 

The amendment requested would correct the situation by eliminating the “re- 
placement only” requirement. If adopted, the Department would add only the 23 
vehicles necessary for the expanded research program, and all other purchases 
would represent replacements. 

If the committee prefers to definitely limit, in the language itself, the number of 
vehicles to be added, the alternative amendment could be used, as indicated 
above. 

The need for the additional 23 vehicles is summarized as follows: 

Additional vehicles 


There is urgent need for 23 additional passenger motor vehicles for use in con- 
nection with increases for research recommended for fiscal year 1957. They 
are required for the following lines of work: 


Foundation seed work for travel to farms in the State of Washington to 
arrange grower contracts and to supervise production 

Plant introduction work for travel chiefly in northern Mexico 

Surveys and observations of infestations of grassland insects requiring 
CGOUNI a CG: TAK SUG: Tara a its 

Hydrologic and soil-and-water management research necessitating exten- 
sive field travel to projects and to cooperating farms___.______________-__ 

Farm machinery investigations in connection with pasture development re- 
quiring travel to farms in the Southeast and Great Plains regions________ 

Studies to reduce chore labor in livestock production for travel to farms 
in Oregon and California 

——a on livestock parasites for travel to farms in Louisiana ‘and North 
‘arolina 


Present passenger motor vehicles are needed for current research, control, 
and regulatory programs. The use of trucks for the travel needed for these 
programs would not be satisfactory, and the requirement that scientific per- 
sonnel use their own cars, which are needed for family use, or to drive trucks 
over long distances would create problems in retaining personnel. 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 14, 1956. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN RUSSELL: In view of the introduction of H. R. 9296, ep. 
titied “To amend the Federal Farm Loan Act, the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1933, and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act to authorize the 
Farm Credit Administration on behalf of and in the name of the Federal Far» 
Mortgage Corporation to make loans to farmers of the type formerly made by 
Land Bank Commissioner and for other purposes,” the Farm Credit Administra. 
tion on behalf of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation interposes no objection 
to the substitution of language contained in H. R. 11177, entitled “Making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and fer other purposes,” under title IV, 
line 13, page 28 of the above-mentioned bill. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Toorets., Governor 
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